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The Hiſtory of the ſeveral States of 

Greece, from the Beginning of the 
Achzan League to its Diſſolution, 
and thence ſuccinttly to the preſent 
Time. 5 


. 
0 | ; 


SECT, II. 


The Hiſtory of Athens, from the Achæan league to the 
preſent time. 


HE Athenians, having recovered their antient liber- 
ty by means of the brave Aratus, in the manner 
we have related elſewhere h, were ſoon obliged to | 
implore the aſſiſtance of a more powerful protector, 
to maintain their freedom againſt Philip of Macedin, a 
prince, who ſeemed to have inherited the ambition of the firſt 
Philip, and the bravery of Alexander. This warlike monarch 
had formed a deſign of ſubjecting all Greece, and afterwards 
extending his conqueſts into Italy. In proſecution of this 
ſcheme, he made ule of the following pretence to carry the 
| war into Attica. Two young Acarnanians, who happened - 
to be at Athens while the inhabitants were celebrating the my- 
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E Ae, huvi an their antient lider= 
means of the brave Aratus, in the manner 

we. related elſewhere i, were ſoon obliged to 

. implore the affiſtance of a more powerful protector, 
to maintain their freedom againſt Philip of Maceden, a 
prince, who ſeemed to have inherited the ambition of the firſt 
Philip, and the bravery of Alexander. This warlike monarch 


had formed a deſign of ſubjecting all Greece, and afterwards 
his 


extending into Italy. In proſecution of this 
1 , ſcheme, he made uſe of the following pretence to carry the 


war into Attica. Two young Acarnanians, who happened 
to be at Athens while the inhabitants were celebrating the my- 


| * See Vol. VI. p. 270. 
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The Hiſtory of Athens. Book I. 
ſteries of Ceres (Z), had entered the temple of the goddeſs 
with the crowd. As it was not lawful for any perſon to aſſiſt 

at 


(Z) the feſtival of Ceres was ſche moſt celebrated and myſterious 
ſolemnity of any in Greece, whence it is often called by way of e- 


2 


Egyptians in the myſteries of Ii. 

wal laſted five days, and each day the 
the ten tribes, of which the republic of Arbens conſiſted, 
from among ſelves to preſide over the i 
praftiſed at this ſolemnity. The victims were offered by a 
who officiated with a crown on his head; whence he. was called 
phanopharos. Such women, as had had three talents to 
on, were intitled to demand of their huſbands the neceſſary 
far the expences of the facrifices ; every one being abliged to 
tribute to them according to their ability. 

All the women that were to aſſiſt at the ceremonies being aſſem- 
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epolitum was in truſted with ſuch only as were of 
an unblemiſhed character and famous for their virtue. A certain 
number of young women were brought ap at the expence of the 
public, and with all imaginable care in order to be employed in this 
office and in the other ceremonies performed at Bln. Theſe 
were always kept confined in the The/wmophorion, a public building in 
Athens appropriated for that ufe, and narrowly watched by 
ſer over them to guard theix/ virtue. However, when they arrived 
at 
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themſelves for the offices of their prieft- 
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in faſting This ſeverity ended in a kind of comedy ; 
for at the fight of an old woman, who inſulted 
her, ſo the young virgins endeavoured by innocent jokes to ſtir up 


another to-laughter. The following days were ſpent in luſtra- 
ſacrifices, from which the men were not excluded; even 
„who were initiated in the myſteries of Ceres, and not 
ited of any crime, were indulged their liberty during the 
of the ſolemnity, that they might join in thoſe religious 


feſtival inſtituted in honour of Ceres was deemed the 
myſteries. It is ſaid by ſome 
itated by Ceres herſelf, after having ſuppl 
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ſacrificed a ſow to Ceres, they were admitted to 
ries, but not ſuffered to enter ſanQuary till 
fiſting in the mean time at the facred ceremonies, only in 
of the temple. When the years of probation were expired, the 
ſecret rites, fome few excepted which were reſerved for the prieſts 
alone, were frankly revealed to them; whence they changed t 
name of Mafai, that is, perſons initiated, for that of Epoptas, 

the intiation was thus : the candi- 


myrtle on their heads. At their entering the ſacred place, they 
purified themſelves by waſhing their hands in holy water; and at 
the ſame time were told, that the external cleanneſs of the body 
would not be accepted by the deity of the place, unleſs attended. 
dy the internal cleanneſs of an undefiled mind. After this the ho- 
ly myſteries were read to them, the prieſt, who initiated them, 
having firſt aſked them, whether they had performed all the con- 
ditigns religion required To theſe queſtions they returned anſwers 
in a ſet form, and „ the prieſt into the moſt holy 

2 part 
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diſcovered by their to be ſtr were carried be- 
fore the chief prieſt, and by him ſentenced to die, though in 
was 


part of the temple, a of darkneſs and horror. Then all on a 
ſudden a ſtrong light in upon them, and diſcovered a ſtatue 
of Ceres richly adorned, and a very indecent called Myllos. 
The light ſoon diſappeared, and then a te noiſe was heard 

like thunder ; fire fell down like lightning, and dreadful monſters 
: which by the glimmering light of continual flaſhes of 
fire ſtruck the trembling f with terror. Neither 
could they recover themſelves from their fright, till they were ſhewn 
an agreeable meadow, which was walled in behind the temple. Laſt- 
ly, the prieſt, who attended at the initiation, and was therefore 
cal'ed Hierophantes, or revealer of holy things, took his leave of the 
initiated, with exhorting them to the practice of virtue. The Hi- 
was by birth an Athenian, and of the family of the Es- 
molpide. As he was the chief prieſt, and held his office for life, 
he was obliged to perpetual chaſtity, and forbidden even luſtful de- 
fires, His name was fo venerable, that it was not even mentioned 
in the preſence of the profane, that is, of ſuch as were not initia- 
ted, He had three aſſiſtants, the firſt of which was called from his 
office Dadouchos, or torch-bearer ; the ſecond was ſtiled the ſacred 
herald; and it was his province to forbid on pain of death ſuch as 
were not initiated, or were conſcious of any crime, to enter the 
temple ; the third miniſtred at the altar, imploring the proteQtion 
of the gods. The ſuperintendant over theſe myſteries was ſtiled 
king ; and it was his duty to offer prayers and ſacrifices, to ſee that 
no indecency or irregularity was committed, and, after the celebra- 
tion of the myſteries, to aſſemble the ſenate, he being one of the 
archons, and to take cognizance of all offenders in this kind. The 
king had four aſſiſtants under him called Epimeletai, who were eleQ- 
ed by the people, one out of the family of the Ezmolpide, another 
out of the Cryces, and the remaining two out of the families of other 


citizens. 

This feſtival began on the fifteenth, and ended on the twenty 
third day of the month Boedromion ; during which time it was unlaw- 
ful to arreſt any perſon, or preſent any petition, and thoſe who 
were found guilty of ſuch practices, were, according to ſome fin- 
ed a thouſand drachmas, -and according to others put to death. If 
any woman rode to Eleni in a chariot, ſhe was obliged to pay fix 
thouſand drachmas. 'The end of this law, which was enacted by 
N was to prevent all odious diſtinctions between the rich 

e IRE 
The different ſhews, with which the ſpectators were entertained 
each day of the feaſt, were ſymbolical repreſentations of the tra- 
vels of Ceres, and the chief incidents of her liſe. In this conſiſted 
the external pomp of the feſtival. The reſt was an impenetrable 
myſtery, which the Hierophantes diſcovered only to the initiated, 
after 
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was well known that they had offended purely out of ignorance. 
The Acarnanian nation reſented this inhuman ſentence, and made 
bitter complaints of it to the king of Macedon, with whom they 


after having bound them to inviolable ſecrecy by the moſt dreadful 
oaths. Whoever was convicted of divulging theſe myſteries, or any 
part of them, became the public curſe of the people, was excluded 
all civil ſociety, and avoided even by his neareſt relations, who were 
afraid to live with him under the ſame roof. But the ordinary 
e If any 5 
not lawfully initiated, di t, through * or miſtake, 
chance to be preſent at the myſterious rites, he was put to death. 
Perſons of both ſexes and all ages were initiated, the negle& of 
this ceremony being looked upon as a crime of a very heinous na- 
ture; inſomuch, that it was one of the chief articles of impeachment 
againſt Socrates, However, ſuch as were convicted of any crime, 
or had even involuntarily committed murder, were debarred from 
theſe myſteries. | 
If the teſtimony of profane authors may be admitted, theſe aſ- 
ſemblies were ſchools of virtue and purity. Tally gives a very fa- 
vourable account of them, ſaying, that men were there tanght the 
art of living well, and confirmed in the hopes of a better life (11). 
Other writers call thoſe initiations a more ftrit engagement than 
ordinary to live according to the laws of equity, as they were dicta - 
ted by the goddeſs. On the other hand, the fathers of the church 
tell us, that the Pagans under the venerable names of myſteries 
conſecrated proſtitutions, and other more heinous crimes, and call 
the aſſemblies of Ceres ſchools of abominations and debaucheries. 
Perhaps theſe ceremonies were at firſt ſuch as the profane writers 
repreſent them to have been, but afterwards came by degrees to 
degenerate into libertiniſm and licentiouſneſs, which gave the fa- 
thers occaſion to exclaim againſt them. They were celebrated by 
the Athenians every fifth year at Eleufis, and from thence tranſlated 
to Rome by the emperor Adrian, and never totally aboliſhed till the 
reign of Theodofius the elder. | | 
his is the account which the antients have given us of 
the myſteries of Ceres, The reſpect, with which they were pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of theſe myſteries, did not permit them to be 
more particular. 

The Ceres of the Greeks was, according to Sir ( 12) I/aac Newton, 
a woman of Sicily, who came into Attica, and taught Triptolemus, 
the ſon of Celeus king of Eleuſit, to ſow corn, about the thirtieth 
year of king David's reign, or the year before Chriſt 1030 ; ſhe died, 
and was deified for this benefaction about the year before Chriſt 
1007, by Celeus and Eumoipus, who inſtituted the Eleuſna ſacra, 
with Egyptian ceremonies, and erected a ſepulchre or temple to her 
in Eleufss. | 


(11) Gic. de leg. I. ii: (12, Chronol.p. 15, 17, 18, 1:4 —135. 
u cre 
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were then joined in alliance. Philip, without demanding any 
ſatisfaction, proclaimed war againſt Athens, and ſent a boy of 
troops to join the Acarnanians and lay waſte Attica. Achaia, 
Lacedæmon, and Corimth had entered into an alliance with Phi- 
lip; and Athens was no-ways in a condition to make head 
againſt ſo many enemies at once. She reſolved therefore to 
have recourſe to Rome, and by a ſolemn embaſſy implore the 
protection of that powerful republic. The Romans were al- 
ready well known at Athens, and had been honoured there 
many years before with particular marks of diſtinction. In 
the conſulſhip of Sp. Carvilius and &. Fabius Verrucoſins, thirty 
two years before the æra we are now ſpeaking of, Rome had 
ſent ambaſſadors to Athens, and ſeveral other free ſtates of 
Greece, to make them ſenſible of the happineſs which ſhe had 
procured them by hunibling the /![yrians, who with frequent 
piracies infeſted their coaſts. The year before Cn. Fulvius 
Centumalus had forced the [//yrians to ſubmit to a peace upon 
very hard conditions; one of which was, that they ſhould not 
ſuffer above three of their ſhips of war at a time to fail beyond 
the city of Ly//us, which ſtood on the of Ilhyricum 
and Macedon, near the mouth of the river I#rilon. This arti- 
cle was ſo agreeable to the Athenians, that they not only re- 
ceived the ambaſſadors with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, 
but from that time admitted the Romans in general to partake 
of the myſteries of Eleuſis (A), and of all the privileges 
which the citizens of Athens enjoyed. They did not therefore 
doubt in the leaft but their ambaſſadors would meet with a fa- 
vourable reception, and obtain ſpeedy ſuccours againſt an ene- 
my, whoſe views could not be unknown at Rome. Neither 
I were they diſappointed in their expeQation ; their ambaſſadors 
ö were treated with great diſtinction, and aſſured, thac a conſu - 
lar army ſhould be ſent without delay to their affiſtance \'. 
Ix the mean time the Macedonians and Acarnanians, after 
having ravaged great part of Attica, were drawing near to the 


LI v. L xxxi.c. 4. 


(A) In the primitive times, the Athenians excluded from the 
myſteries of Ceres all ſtrangers, that is, all that were not members 
of their own common-wealth Hence, when Hercules, Caftor, and 
Pollux deſired to be initiated they were firſt made citizens of Athens 
(13). In proceſs of time they admitted all perſons, barbarians ex- 
cepted, and at length theſe alſo, the Romans having been the firſt 
among the barbarians, as the Greeks called all other nations, who 
enjoyed this honour. 


(13) Plat. in Thef. 


capital. 


ery lately ta- 
ken from the Macedonians, and reſtored to Athens. He con- 
cluded with exhorting them to take advantage of the ſuccours 
which bath he and the Rhodians now offered them. The 
league was concluded, and the Atheniar. in their tranſports 
of joy paid extravagant compliments to the king and the Rho- 


Jian. To their ten tribes, each of which bore the name of 


one of their heroes, they added an eleventh, calling it Attalis 
in honour of king Attalus (B). As to the Rhodrians, they 
preſented them with: a crown of gold, and made all the inha- 


k Idem, ibid. c. 14. 


B) The number of tribes, of the which the republic of Athens con- 
ſiſted, was not always the ſame, but varied as the number of the 
citizens increaſed. At firſt they were but four in all ; ſoon after 
they were fix ; in the times of AZ/chines and Demoſthenes they were 
increaſed toten. In after ages the Athenians erefted three more, wiz. 
the tribes Ptolemais, Attalis, and Advianis, in honour of Ptolemy 
the ſon of Lagus, of king Attalus, and of the emperor Adrian. 
The ten firſt tribes took their names from ten Attic heroes; theſe 
were Acamas the fon of Theſeus,, Ajax the fan of Telamon, Cecrops 
the founder and firſt king of Athens, Ægeus the ninth king of Athens 
_ and the father of Theſeus, Erecbeus the fixth king of Athens, Hip- 

the ſon of Neptune, Leo, who ſacrificed his daughters for the 
ee his country, Ocreus the fon of Pandicn the fifth king of 
Athens, and Antiochu; the ſon of Hercules 


bitants 


3 The Hiſtory of Athens. 
bitants of Rhodes free of Athens x. The 
and the Rhodians, better pleaſed with 
ſhouts of the people, returned on 


waited for 


< ſail, the king for Z#gina, where his fleet 
1 and the Rhedians for their own iſland. | . 
Philip no ſooner heard, that Attalus and the Rhodians were 


retired, but he ſent Philocles one of his generals, at the head 
of a ſtrong detachment, to ravage the territory of Athens, 
while he himſelf with the reſt of his army, over-ran all d 
ſouthern parts of Thrace and the Thracian Cher ſoneſus. From 
thence he paſſed over the Helleſpont into 45 and laid 
to Aydot, which city he —_— ſtorm, — | 
vantage b his con z the bydenians 5 ving maſſacr dd 
1 ſet fire to the town, burnt their ef- 
fets, and killed one another; ſo that the conqueror made not 
one flave l. * 
THz news of the reduction of Abydes, and the repeated 
complaints of the Athenians, made the conſul Sulpitius at laſt 
leave Rome; he imbarqued with his army at Brunduſum, and 
landed at the mouth of the Apſus between Dyrrachium and 
and Apollonia. As he came too late in the year to attempt 
any thing on that fide, he immediately detached Claudius ¶ mute 
to Athens, with twenty gallies and ſome legionaries, to cover 
the Athenian territory from the ravages of Philocles. As ſoon 
as he appeared at Piræus, Athens got ſome reſpite ; a ſtop was 
put to the devaſtations in the inland countries, and the coaſts 
were delivered from the ravages of the Chalcidian pirates. 
But this was not enough for Cento; he reſolved to puniſh the 
Chalcidians for their piracies; and accordingly ſet fail with 
the beſt part of his ſquadron, ſurprized Chalcis, pillaged it, 
maſſacred all the Macedonians and inhabitants that fell into his 
hands, broke all the ſtatues of king Philip, burnt his maga- 
zines, arſenals, and engines of war, and then returned with 
the ſpoil to Athens *. 3 
Athens at- As for Philip, early in the ſpring he aſſembled his ſea and 
tacked, and land forces at Demetrias, a maritime city of Theſſaly, which 
Attica 74- he had made the capital of his dominions. He had attempted 
Phi: in the cloſe of the late campaign to revenge himſelf on the 
f. Romans for the ſurprize of Chalcis, and to ſurprize them in 
their turn. But he came too late; the Romans had retired 
from Chalcis, and left nothing there but dead bodies, aſhes, 
and ruins. Now therefore he turned all his rage againſt A 
thens, and having croſſed the Euripus over a bridge, marched 


k Idem, ibid. c. 14. | Idem, ibid. c. 17. m LI v. ibid. 
through 
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brough Bœotia towards Attica, hoping to find Athens as ill- 
guarded as the Romans had found Chalcis. But the /thenians had 
ived notice of his approach, - and were prepared. They 
93 a certain number of men in pay, whoſe whole 
was to fly continually from place to place in the 
neighbourhood of their dominions, and make what diſcove- 
ries they could. One of theſe couriers, having diſcovered 
the Macedonian army, returned in haſte to Athens, and reach- 
ing the city at midnight, brought thither the news of the ap- 
of the enemy. The negligence of the Athenians 
was not leſs than that of the Chalcidians ; they were all aſleep, 
and both the gates and walls unguarded. But the trumpets 
ſoon rouſed them ; both citizens and ſoldiers ran to arms, 
took their poſts, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence. 
Philip, finding he could not ſurprize the city, reſolved to at- 
tack it. He therefore ordered his troops to advance to the 
largeſt gate, called Dipulon. The ſtreet which led to it from 
the market: place, and continued through the ſuburbs, was of an 
extraordinary breadth ; ſo that the beſieged and the beſiegers 
had room enough to draw up their troops in battalia. The 
Athenians did not wait till the king came to the gate; the beſt 
part of the gariſon, conſiſting of auxiliaries ſent by king At- 
talus, and 2 body of Athenians, commanded by one Dioxip- 
pus, marched out to meet the enemy. Philip, overjoyed at 
an opportunity of joining battle, encouraged his men with 
this ſhort exhortation; Fix your eyes on me, and do as J de. 
He then fell upon the Athenians with incredible fury, forced 
them to retire, and purſued them to the very gate. But he 
ſoon found that he had ventured too far, ſuch ſhowers of 
darts were diſcharged upon him from the ramparts, that he 
was obliged to ſound a retreat. If the Athenians had not been 
afraid of wounding their men, who were mixed with the 
Macedonians, few of the latter would have eſcaped unhurt. 
The next day the beſieged, being reinforced with ſome Roman 
companies, and the troops of Attalus which guarded Piraeus, 
made another ſally with much greater advantage; ſo that Phi- 
lip was obliged to decamp, and poſt himſelf about three miles 
from Athens. But before he retired, he vented his rage in 
a moſt barbarous manner in that neighbourhood. He ſpared 
neither temples, nor tombs, nor the Lyceum, nor ſacred 
.groves, nor houſes of pleaſure ; all were, without diſtinction, 
Pillaged, and reduced to heaps of rubbiſh. May, he com- 
manded his Macedonians to break in pieces the very ſtanes, 
that they might not be ſerviceable in the reparation of the de- 
moliſhed edifces. All theſe devaſtations, with 2 great many 


Aggravations, were afterwards ſet forth before the Ætolian 
Vol. VII. B diet 
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diet by the Athenian ambaſſadors, in order to draw that nation 


intoan alliance with Rome. And indeed the king's behaviour 
on this occaſion A ＋ an jud 2 of the Greeks fo ſtrongly a- 
gainſt him, that erwards eaſily gained over to 


the Roman __ not 2 that they were bringi 
into their country more haughty lords, or rather arbitrary * 
rants, than Macedon had ever produced, or S ever 
ſeen *. 


Tur irruption of the Romans into Macedon, which ſoon 


after happened, obliged Philip to leave Attica and all Greece, 
and haſten to the defence of his own coun 2 About the 
ſame time Apuſtius, to whom the Sulpicius had 
given the command of the Roman 2 having joined the 
naval forces of king Attalus off the coaſt of Argolts, failed 
How the from thence to the port of Athens. Theſe ſuccours ſo eleva- 
Athenians ted the Athenians, that they expreſſed their reſentment againft 
expreſſed Philip in a moſt ridiculous manner. They had formerly e- 
their re- refed ſtatues to Philip and his anceſtors of both. ſexes, and 
ſentment a- even inſtituted ſacrifices and feſtivals, and appointed prieſts 
45 Ph in their honour But now, out of a childiſh 
deftroyed the idols which they had worſhipped, and A 
ron in their aſſembly, which lefſened their efteem even in 
the opinion of their friends. The purport of this decree 
was, that all the ſtatues of Philip and his anceſtors ſhould be 
broke in pieces ; that the inſcriptions in their commendation 
ſhould be every-where erazed ; that their altars ſhould be o- 
verturned, their feſtivals aboliſhed, and their prieſts degraded ; 
that even the places, where any monuments had been erected 
to them, ſhould be deemed accurſed, and no monuments ever 
after raiſed there ; that the prieſts for the future ſhould in the 
religious aſſemblies pronounce curſes againſt Philip and the Ma- 
cedonian armies ; that if any citizen ſhould have the impudence 
to excuſe Philip, or ſpeak in his favour, he ſhould inſtantly 
be put to death ; 7 laſtly, that Philip and his poſterity 
ſhould be treated in the fame manner 25 -kfratus and his fi. 
mily had formerly been o. Re only acts of ho- 
ſtiley which the degenerate Athenians committed againſt Phi- 
lip, the only revenge which they took of the dreadful havock 
he had lately made in their territory. The officers of the 
Roman fleet and king Attalus, who had put in at Pyreus, 
were witneſſes of theſe ſhameful proceedings, and at the ſame 
time ſurfeited with the fulſome praiſes of which the Athenians 
were no leſs laviſh on them, than of their curſes on the king 


" Idem ibid. c 25. * Idem ibid. c. 24. 
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of Macedon, Athens, heretofore ſo renowned in arms, 
was now become one of the moſt inſignificant cities of Greece; 
for during the whole courſe of this war with Philip, and of 
that which was afterwards carried on by the Romans and their 
allies againſt his ſon Perſes, to the utter deſtruction of the 
kingdom of Maced:n, the Athenians performed nothing, which 
the antient writers have thought worth tranſmitting to poſte- 
rity. continued indeed inviolably attached to the Ro- 
man inte not having been even ſuſpected to favour the 
Macedonian party, while in the other ſtates of Greece the 
friends of Macedon were far more numerous than thoſe of 
Rome. This ſteadineſs grined them the affection of the Ro- 
mans, who left them in the full poſſeſſion of their antient 


liberties, even after the deſtruction of Corinth and diſſolution 
of the Achean 


In this ſtate At 
teration till the Afithridatic war, when that city openly de- 
dns Momo her ram anticiine, 


of Epicurus. Ariftion was of a mean extraction, but great- gainft the 
ly eſteemed among the followers of Epicurus, for his pre- Romans. 
Year of 
, in the Flood 
them more eaſily that way. For Arche- 2912. 
laus, whom Mithridates had ſent with a numerous army into Before 


tended contempt of and riches. But theſe the h 
crite had only affected to deſpiſe, as afterwards 
hopes of obtaini 


5 continued without any remarkable al- Athens 


with 
thereunto by one Ariſtion an Athenian philoſopher er 


Greece to ſtir up the inhabitants againſt the Romans, found it — 


no difficult taſk t to gain over this deſpiſer of riches and honours, 87 
by promiſing to raiſe him to the chief employments of his 
republic. #echelaus having thus engaged him in the intereſts 
of his maſter, ſent him over to Afi to confer there with the 
king himſelf, and concert meaſures about drawing Athens off 
from the Roman par Party to which many of the citizens were 
greatly addicted. The ſcheme which they formed ſucceeded 
to their wiſh, but proved fatal to that unhappy 455 * 
laus had ſome time before reduced the iſland of elos, 

plundered the rich temple of Apollo Delius. As this iſland — 
been formerly ſubje&t to the Athenians, Ariftion adviſed the 
king to ſend the ſpoils to Athens, and with the preſent a ſtrong 
body of men under pretence of guarding it. The Athenians 
were taken with this bait, and admitted the to the num- 
ber of two thouſand into the city. By the help of theſe 4- 
ri tian, who accompanied them, took upon him to diſpoſe of 
all the employments at Athens, and reigned there with great 
authority. All thoſe who favoured the Romans were either 


r Idem, ibid. e. 44 
— 2 


cruelly 


* 


WW 
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cruelly murdered, or ſent priſoners to Mi thridates. Nor did 
the friends of Rowe fare better in the other countries of Greece; 


— 


the Achæant, Lacedomonians, Baotians, &c. 
for Mithridates, and drove out ſuch * their countrymen 
refuſed to come into their meaſures 9. ia wy oe 
City of Greece that continued faithful to — 8 
Uros the news of this general revolt, C. Sextius præ- 
tor of Macedon detached Bruttius Sura his lieutenant general, 
at the head of a thouſand men, to put a ſtop to the progreſs 
of Archelaus. The prætor could ſpare him no more, being 
in apprehenſion that Macedon might follow the example of 
Greece. With this ſmall body Bruttius penetrated into Bo- 
tia, fought ſeveral battles with the joint forces of Ariſlion and 
Archelaus, and continued to s them, till the 
ni:ns and Acheans taking the field joined the Afiatics. Then 
Bruttius, not being able with a handful of men to make head a- 
gainſt ſo many enemies at once, reimbarqued his troops, and 
with his ſmall ſquadron blocked up the port of Athens. While 
he continued here, the fleet of Mithridates commanded by 
Metrophanes drew near to Eubæa, with a deſign to ſeize that 
iſland. Whereupon Bruttius put to ſea, and with 4 ſin- 
gle ſquadron forced Metrophanes to fail back into ia, funk 
ſome of his ſhips, and on his return to the port of Athens 
made a deſcent on the iſland of Sciathus, which the Afratics 
had ſeized. He recovered the iſland, crucified all the flaves he 
found there, and cut off the right arms of all the iſlanders that 
fell into his hands, both flaves and inhabitants having joined 
in the revolt and treated the friends of the republic in a ve- 
ry barbarous manner. The brave Bruttius, having thus 
ſerved the iſland of Eubæa and recovered that of Scrathus, re- 
turned to the Pyræus or port of Athens, in order to prevent 


the Athenians from receiving any ſuccours by ſea from the king 
of Pontus 


4 AyP1an, in Mithridat. r Idem, ibid. 


(C) Theſpia ood at the foot of mount Helicon in Barotia, whence 
the poets give the ſurname of Theſpiades to the nine muſes, who 


were ſuppoſed by the poets to have lived on this mountain. 1 


Theſpia was ſacked by the Thebans under the command of 
nondas, many of the inhabitants fled to Athens, where they were 
kindly entertained. Whence the Theſpians had ever after fuch a 
regard for the Athenians, that they never failed to come into their 
meaſures, till Aden, declared againſt Reme (14). 


(14) Paaf: in Bau. Sirab. J. ix. 
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Sven was the ſtate of affairs in Greece, when Syl/la, who 
had been appointed to carry on the war againſt Mithridates, 
landed in Theſſaly, with five legions, ſome Italian cohorts, 
and a ſmall body of cavalry. With theſe he was to make head 
againſt the joint forces of Archelaus and the ſtates of Greece, 
amounting in all to an hundred and fifty thouſand men. Up- 
on Sylla's arrival, the Greek cities returned to their duty, and 
opened their gates to the Roman general. Athens alone, 
which was held by the tyrant Ari/#:on, perſiſted in the revolt, 
and would hot hearken to any terms. Whereupon Sylla re- 
ſolved to reduce it by force, thinking it neceſſary to ſettle 
the affairs of the republic in Greece before he paſſed over 
into Aſia againſt Mithridates. This capital of Attica, or 
rather of all Greece, conſiſled at that time of two cities, the 
upper called Cecropia from Cecrops its firſt founder, and the 
lower named Athens from Athene, or Minerva, its tu 
Both theſe cities were ſurrounded by one common 

wall, but parted by another which lay acroſs between them, 
both walls being defended by ftrong towers raiſed at ſmall 
diſtances from each other. The two ports of Piræus and 
Munychia were no leſs fortified than the city itſelf, being in- 
compaſſed with walls of an uncommon thickneſs, and _ 
cubits high. Both theſe ports were joined to the city, thoug 
forty furlengs diſtant from it, by a wall which Themiftecles had 
cauſed to be built, in order to ſecure the removal of ſuch ef- 

fects as were brought by ſea from the port to the city. Be- 

ſides theſe two ports or citadels, Athens was defended on the 

eaſt by the Cephiſus, and by the Iliſſus on the weſt, which 

two rivers, winding about the plain, rendered the acceſs to 

the city very difficult . However, Sylla undertook to reduce Athens B.. 

it with a far ſmaller army than that which had been brought ge 4 

from Aſia to defend it. Upon his entering Attica he was met gylla. 

by Ariſtion and Archelaus, but he obliged them both to retire 

with a conſiderable loſs, and ſhut themſelves up in the two 

cities and citadels of Athens. Archelaus took upon him to 

defend Piræus, and Ari/tion to ſuſtain the ſiege of Athens 

and Cecropia. On the other hand, the Roman general di- 

vided his troops into two bodies; one he ſent to inveſt the ci- 

ty; with the other he marched in perſon to attack Pireus, 

hoping to take it by ſtorm. But the beſieged made ſuch a 

vigorous defence, that he was obliged, after many unſucceſs- 

ful attacks, to retire and take up his winter quarters at Eleuſi 
and Megara. However, he did not drop the enterpriſe, ha- 

ving left a ſufficient number of troops to keep the city and 


Pavsax, in Attticis, 


caſtle 
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caſtle blocked up againſt his return in the beginning of the 
ſpring. The whole winter he ſpent in making preparations 
for beſieging the place in form, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the 
year would allow him to take the field, Entire woods were 
cut down, and the timber employed in making the warlike 
engines, which were then uſed in ſieges. Nay, he did not 
ſpare the facred groves, nor the trees in the walks of the aca- 
demy and lyczum, which were the fineſt in Attica. He cauſ- 
ed the high walls that joined the port to the city to be demo- 
liſhed, making uſe of the ruins to raiſe the works, and carry on 
the approaches ; and as the enemy had laid waſte the whole 
country, which was barren of its own nature, twenty thou- 
ſand mules were continually employed in bringing proviſions 
from Bestia and other countries of Greece. extraor- 
dinary expences ſoon drained his military cheſt, which was 
but very indifferently furniſhed at his firſt ſetting out from 
Rome : neither had he any hopes of receiving ſupplies either 
of men or money from thence, the contrary faction, headed 
by Marius and Cinna, prevailing in [taly, and watching all 
inities of thwarting his attempts in the eaſt. In this 
diftreſs he had recourſe to the ſacred and inviolable treaſures 
of the temples, and wrote a letter to the amphictyones (D) 
aſſembled at Delphos, deſiring them to ſend him the treaſures 
of Apollo, and promiſing in the moſt folemn manner, that 
he would return to the god, whom he himſelf revered, the 
value of whatever ſhould be ſent him. One Caphrs a native 
of Pbocis, in whom Sylla confided, was charged to deliver 
this letter to the amphictyones, and excuſe to the aſſembly a 
ſtep, which the Roman general was forced to take againſt his 
will. When Caphis arrived at Delphos, he wept in the pre- 
ſence of the amphictyones, and told them, that nothing but 
the utmoſt diſtreſs could have obliged Sylla to make ſuch a 
demand, or himſelſ to be the meſſenger of it, and deſired 
that the god might be conſulted. The oracle indeed returned 
no anſwer, but the ſound of Apollo's lyre was heard from the 
inſide of the ſanctuary, and Caphis, whether he was really 
terrihed with the pretended prodigy, or willing to ſave the 


treaſure 
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treaſure by filling Sylla with a religious fear, would not med- 
dle with the gifts conſecrated to the god, till he had acquaint- 
ed the general with what had happened. But Sylla deriding 
his ſimplicity, replied, that he was ſurpriſed he ſhould not 
comprehend that muſic was a mark of joy, and by no means 
a ſign of anger and reſentment; he therefore deſired him to 
take the treaſures, and be aſſured, that in ſo doing he ated 
agreeable to the will of the god. Purſuant to this order, all 
the gold, filver, and braſs, all the vaſes, prefents, and offer- 
ings, which the ſuperſtition of the neighbouring and moſt diſ- 
tant nations had brought thither, were loaded on carts, and a- 
midſt the lamentations and outcries of the amphictyones and 
Delphians, ſent to the Ryman camp, where the gold, ſilver, 
and braſs was coined by Sy/la's orders. The perſon he em- 
ployed to take care of the coinage was Lucullus one of his 
quæſtors, who made ſo beautiful a coin, that it was ever af- 
ter highly valued, and known by the name of the Lucullian 
money. The treaſures of the god Æſculapius at Epidaurus, 
not much inferior in value to thoſe of Apollo at Delphos, were 
at the ſame time by Sylla's orders brought to the camp, and 
by his quæſtor turned into money *. 

Sylla, being thus furniſhed with money to pay his troops, and 
engines to carry on the ſiege, took the field early in the ſpring, 
and ſhut up both the city and port more cloſely than before. 
As he could not poffibly reduce the city by famine, ſo long as 
it received ſupplies of proviſions by ſea from the Pyreus, he 

by making a breachin the wall, which ſecured the paſ- 
ſage from the port to the city, and lodging in the breach a 
ſtrong body of legionaries, ſo that nothing could be conveyed 
from one place to the other. Having thus cut off the com- 
munication between the city and the ſea, he drew a line of 
circumvallation which prevented the inhabitants from aban- 
doning their native country, or receiving any ſupplies from 
the neighbouring villages. The eity being thus cloſely ſhut 
up, Sylla applied himfelf entirely to the reducing of Pyræus, 
hoping, that in the mean time the Athenians would be obliged 
by famine to ſhake off the tyrannical yoke of Arif#ion, and 
return to their duty. It is not eaſy to ſay, whether the attack 
of Pyræus or the defence was conducted with moſt vigour, 
both the beſiegers and beſieged behaving with incredible cou- 
rage and reſolution. The fallies were frequent, and attended 
with almoſt formal battles, in which the {laughter was great, 


and the loſs generally equal. In one of theſe Archelaus put 


t PivuT. in Sylla, Arriax. in Mithridat, 
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the Romans to flight, ſet fire to their machines, and obliged 
them to retire at a greater diſtance from the place. They no 
ſooner returned than he attacked them anew, and would have 
obtained the like advantage, had not Murena, a legi 
tribune, encouraged the ns, and brought them back to 
the charge with ſuch fury, that the in their turn were 
forced to give ground, and fave themſelves within their walls, 
after having loſt two thouſand men in the engagement. The ; 
Romans purſued them ſo cloſe, that they would have en- 
| 


tered pell-mell with the Aſiatics, had not the gate been time- 
ly ſhut, and a conſiderable part of the gariſon left without the 
walls at the diſcretion of the enemy. Among theſe was Ar- 
chelaus himſelf, who would have been taken priſoner with the 
others, had not the ſoldiers on the ramparts obſerving his 
danger thrown him down a rope, and by that means drawn 
him up the wall v. 
Tu diſadvantage of this action did not diſhearten the be- 
ſieged, who were ſtill numerous enough to defend the place. 
The of two ſlaves that were in the Pyræus proved 
far more prejudicial to them, than the attacks of the enemy. 
"Theſe, either out of affection to the Roman party, or in hopes 
of recovering their liberty, if the place ſhould be taken, 
wrote upon leaden balls all that paſſed within, and threw them 
with ſlings into the Roman camp. By this means all the wiſe 
meaſures which Archelaus took were immediately communi- 
cated to the enemy, and none of his attempts attended with the 
uſual ſucceſs. He reſolved one night to ſally out againſt the 
enemy's works, and at the ſame time to ſend all his cavalry 
to fall upon their camp. But he no ſooner took this reſolution, 
than Sylla, who cauſed all the balls of lead to be carefully 
» found one with this intelligence ; To night at ſuch 
an hour the foot will attack your works, and the cavalry your 
camp. He made uſe of this advice, and poſted his troops ſo, 
that the beſieged were ſoon forced to retire with conſiderable 
loſs. As the city began to be in great want, Archelaus defign- 
ed to ſend a great quantity of proviſions to relieve the gariſon, 
and to convey it into the city by a ſtrong detachment, which 
might have eaſily broke through the body of Romans that 
guarded the paſſage. But Sylla, who was timely acquainted 
with this deſign by the two ſlaves, doubled the guard, placed 
his men, in ambuſhes, intercepted the convoy, and cut in 
pieces molt of the Afiatics who eſcorted it *. 
NoTwITHSTANDING all theſe diſadvantages, Archelaus ſtill 
held out in hopes of being ſoon relieved by Taxiles, one of 


» Idem, ibid. & Aul. Gell. L xv. c. 1. w PLUT. in Sylla. 
Mythridates's 
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Aithridates's generals, who was marching through Zpirus to 
his aſſiſtance at the head of a hundred thouſand 2 


thouſand horſe, with ninety chariots armed with As 


17 


the approach of this formidable army, which had already re- 
duced Thrace and Macedon, gave new courage to the beſieg- 
ed, ſo itdiſheartened the Romans. Whereupon Sylla exerted 
his utmoſt endeavours to take the place by ſtorm, before the 
arrival of fo numerous an army. One night, while the cen- 
tinels on the walks were aſleep, he ordered ſome of the boldeſt 
did 


among his to ſcale the ramparts, which 
ingly, and drove off the enemies that were to 


guard them. Bur the reſt of the gariſon taking the alarm, the 
Romans were obliged to fave themſelves by leaping down into 
the ditch, and retiring in great diforder. Archelaus took ad- 

& confulon the Remene were in, and mode » vi 


of a work, which had coft him much time and labour ; the 
laſted from morning to night, many falling on 
both fides ; but le 
lour of Sylla, who on that occaſion diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
very eminent manner *. 
In the mean time the two cities of Athens and Cecropia be- 
gan to be greatly diſtreſſed for want of provifions ; Archelaus 
had ſeveral times attempted to throw in convoys, but had al- 
ways found on that occaſion the Romans on their guard, and 
the detachment, which was poſted between the port and the 
' city, reinforced with new troops from the camp. He there- 
fore began to ſuſpect that he had traitors about him, but ne- 
vertheleſs refolved to attempt once more the relief of the 
ity, He did not doubt but Sylla would be ſoon acquainted 
with- his defign, and in confequence of that intelligence ſend 
a conſiderable detachment from his camp to reinforce the 
that the road, As the army would be 
weakened by this detachment, he thought that would 
a proper time to make a ſally againſt the camp, and demo- 
liſh the works. This deſign he imparted to none, and there- 
fore os folly proved. very fucreletul, ſeveral of the enemy's 


pieces 7. bY 
Syila had rind As wilt, from the be- 
veral floors of which ſuch ſhowers of arrows were diſcharged 


* ApPIAN, in Mithridat. Y? Idem, ibid. 
Vor. VII. e againſt 
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againſt the beſieged, that they could not, without great dan- 
ger, appear on the ramparts. To obviate this inconvenience, 


4rchelaus ordered his men to undermine the caſtles which were 


large foundations of ſtone, and by this means ſeveral 
of them were thrown down, and the Romans, who were lodged 
i ithei y wounded. While the 


breach 
wit 


viſeable to give over the attempt, and 
back to the camp. There they continued inactive 


days, and in the mean time Archelaus built another wall 
in that which the beſiegers had with ſo much pains and labour 


beat down. This new wall Sylla began 
was dry; but the prodigious quantity of arrows 
materials, which were from thence diſcharged 
ſors, 


city and the port were guarded by ſtrong detachments, fo that 
neither proviſions of any ſort could be carried in, nor any of 
the inhabitants find a way out. By this means the city, which 
es dan 'eacef — — Gn SRO, was reduced 


* Idem, ibid. 
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to ſuch ftraits, that a buſhel of barley was ſold for a thouſand Athen; 
Many of the citizens had elſe to maintain in great 
themſelves with but the roots and grafs, which they found </r+/* for 
growing about the walls. In this diſtreſs the ſenators and at 
prieſts went to throw themſelves at the tyrant Ariffion's feet, 79/0" 
conjuring him to have pity on the city, and to ſubmit to the 
Romans upon any tolerable terms. the tyrant was fo far 
touched wit] plaints, that he ordered his 
— them, and in that 
In the midſt of the 


mig 
ä Sylla had ſpies in Arbe, as well as in Piræ us, who were 
continually running about and intruding into all companies. 
One of theſe having one day over-heard ſome old men, that 
were walking in a place called Ceramicus (E), blaming the 


2PLuT. in Sylla. bArPias. ibid. 


| (D) There were two places at Alben, bearing this name, the one 
, and the other in the ſuburbs ; the former was a place 
proſtitutes, and much frequented by reaſon of its walks. 


Topo IAED -place of t men, ſuca 
— as had fighting for their — * 


and 
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tyrant for not fortifying and guarding a certain part of the 
wall, where the enemy might eaſily ſurprize the city, upon 
his return to the camp acquainted Sy/la with what he had 
heard. is advice, the Roman went at midnight to 
cake — - 8 

ſcaled, 

ders, wi 

ti 
in hand 


tyrant, his guards, and all who had been in any 
under him, were put to death; but the others by Syl/a's or- 
ders ſpared. He would not ſuffer the city to be ſet on fire, 


that they ſhould not for the future have the 
ing their own magiſtrates, nor ever repair 
he had made in the wall. The firſt par- of 
he ſoon remitted, and reſtored the city to | 

of its antient liberties. Some time after the reduction 
Athens and Cecropia, Archelaus, having held out till his new 
wall was beat down, thought it adviſable to abandon the place, 
and accordingly, after a long and moſt glorious defence, em- 


(F) They reproached Sylla with the lewd life of his wife Metella, 
whence we may conclude, that her was become very pub- 
lic, fince it had already reached Greece. Metelſa was the dauy 
of Duintus Cecilius Metelles, and by Sylla mother to the famous 
Fa:/'a, whole exceſſive licentiouſneſs made Rome forget the lewdneſs 


barqued 


of Metella. * 
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_ ſuffered a conſiderable loſs. The fame author tells us, that 
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, who reduced Attica, with the reſt 
province, ſaying, that the Greets 


Archipelago. In the time of Arcadius and Honorius they were 
cruelly haraſſed and pillaged by the Goths, who turned 
all the ſtately and magnificent ſtructures, that were ſtill ſtand- 
ing, into heaps of ruins. From this time there is ſcarce any 
mention made of Athens till the thirteenth century, when it 
was in the hands of Baldwin, as Nicetas informs us *, and 


beſieged by one of the generals of the Greek emperor Theods- 
rus Laſcares, who was forced to raiſe the fiege after having 


it was not long after beſieged and taken by the marquis Be- 


nifacius. It fell afterwards into the hands of one Delves of 


the houſe of Arragen, upon whoſe death it was ſeized by Ba- 


e GrRUTER, p. 177, 178, f SPARTIANUS. 3 Nice- 
TAS in vita Baldwini. 


jazet, 
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jazet d, who did not hold it long, being driven out by the 
___—— OO 
elder. The Catalonians were in their turn diſpoſſeſſed of it 
by Reinerius Acciaioli a Florentine, who, having no lawful 
Eren 
ed, to the Venetian, and Thebes with Baotia to his natural 
ſon Anthony. Anthony made war on the Fenetians, and in 
one campaign recovered the whole ſtate of Athens, which 
continued for ſome years under the government of the Accia:- 


the Venetians, and not many years after retaken by the Turks, 
who continue maſters of it to this day. 

To what we have ſaid of the ics of Greece, we 
_ ſhall add ſomething relating to the ſmaller ftates, namely 

thoſe of Baotia, Acarnania, and Epirus. The Baotians, 
_ after having driven out their kings, as we have related above l, 
formed themſelves into a ic, whereof the chief magiſ- 
trates were the Pretor or Strategos, the Baeotarchti, and the 
Palemarchi. Fhe prætor was always choſen from among the 
Beotarchi, and his authority laſted only a year, it being 
death for the prætor, according to the laws of the republic, 
not to reſign his office before the firſt month, called Bauca- 
tios, of the new year was expired. His authority was much 
the ſame with that which was veſted in the prætors of Achaia 
and Mtolia. The province of the Beotarchi, was to aſſi it 
the praetor with their advice, chiefly in war, and to com- 
mand under him ; they were the ſupreme court of the na- 
tion in what related to military affairs, the pretor bimſelt, 
who was one of their body, not daring to act contrary to their 
determinations. As to their number we arc in the dark, fome 
authors mentioning ſeven, ſome nine, and ſome ev en eleven, 


* Laoutcus CHaLcoconDryLies, lib. iii [dem, ibid. 
* Idem, I. vi, & ix. 1 Univer, Hiſt, Vol. V. p 493. 
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all veſted with ſome command in the army. But their au- 
thority was not confined to military affairs only, they bore a 
ſway in the civil adminiſtration, and were from thence 
led Barvtarchi, or governors of Beotia. They were choſen 
yearly, and obliged by law, as well as the prætor, to lay 
down their employment on pain of death before the firſt 
month of the new year was expired. The Polemarchi were 
entirely civil magiſtrates, it being their province to maintain 
peace and concord at home, while the Baotarchi were em- 
abroad in the wars of the republic. Beſides theſe ma- 
there were four councils, in which the whole autho- 
rity of the ſtate, as Thu informs us ®, conſiſted. Theſe 
were made up of the deputies that were ſent by all the eities 
of the Bæstian republic, and without their approbation the 
Baotarchi could not declare war, make peace, conclude 
alliances, or tranſact any other buſineſs of importance, as ap- 
pears from Thacydides , who tells us, that an alliance with 
r 2 which had been approved by 
all the Beoetarchi, was rejected by a plurality of voices in the 
four great councils of the nation. At Thebes, the chief city 
of Beotia, merchants, and even artificers, were admitted in- 
to the number of citizens, an honour which they enjoyed in 
no other city of Greece. However, they were excluded there, 
as in all the other Greek ftates, from public em 
purſuant to a law which obtained all over Greece, declar- 
ed thoſe only qualified for the adminiftration of public affairs, 
who had abftamed for the ſpace of ten years from all manner 
of trade and traffic o. We find another of the Barotian laws 
mentioned by the antients ?, which forbids on pain of death 
any parent to expoſe his child ; if he had not ithal to 
maintain the infant, he was by the ſame law directed to put 
it into the hands of a magiſtrate, and the magiſtrate to diſ- 
of it to any one that was willing to bring it up; but the 
child thus brought up, was condemned to perpetual ſlavery, 
being entirely at · the diſpoſal of the perſon who had taken care 
of it during its childhood. | | 
THe Bwoians, and eſpecially the Thebans, were continu- 
ally haraſſed by the princes of Macedon, as we ſhall relate in 
the hiſtory of Alexander and his ſucceſſors. Nevertheleſs they 
ſided with Philip againſt the Romans, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon by the Athenians and Achæans to deſert him and 
join the other ſtates of Greece, till he was intirely defeated in 
the famous battle of Cynocephalæ. As they were then ſenſible, 


m Tavucyp.l. v. a Idem, ibid. * AzrsTor, Polit. 
r PavusAN. in hot. 


+ that 


put them 
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ed what he defired of Philip, who: immediately ſent back the 
Bæotian troops, and with them one Bracbyllas, who had been 
baniſhed for appearing too zealous in the cauſe of the Mace 
donians againſt the Romans: The Baotians, though indebt- 
ed to Flaminiuy alone for. the return of their troops, thanked 
the king of Macedon only, and to ſhew theit gratitude, in 
the firſt election they made of a pretor, they Bra- 
chyllas, famous for his attachment to Philip, and hatred to the 
Romans, to Zeurippus and Pififtratus ,-who were both zea- 
lous partizans of Rom; nay, they had the confidence to make 
this impolitie election in the ſight of the Roman camp. In 
like manner all the other employments were filled with ſuch 
only as were enemĩes to Rome and friends to Macedon. T heſe 
ſteps greatly exaſperated Flaminius, and Zeuxippus and Piſe/- 

tratus joined their reſentment to that of the proconſul. Theſe 
two Bewotians foreſaw'that' Brachyllas would not fail to vent 

his rage upon them, as ſoon as the Roman troops were with- 

drawn from Greece, and therefore reſolved to be beforeband 

with him, "while Flaminius continued there. All the friends 
of Rome concurred in this deſign, perſuading the proconſul, 

that neither their lives nor fortunes could be ſafe fo long as 
Brachyllas was alive. Flaminias approved of their deſign, but 
refuſed to contribute to it himſelf. His approbation was ſuffi- 
cient encouragement”; Zeuxippus and Piſiſtratus, having hir- 
ed three Ætolians and three ' /talians, feil upon Brachyllas, 
as he was one night returning home from an entertainment, 
and diſpatched him. Some of  his:: companions, who were 
conducting him to his houſe from the banquet when the aſſaſ- 
ſins attacked him, were at firſt the only perſons ſuſpected of 
the murder. But Zeuxippus:appeared with an air of confi- 
dence in the aſſembly of the people, undertook the defence of 
the accuſed, and ſhewed, that it was not at all probable, that 
debauchees ſhould have courage enough to make any attempts 
on the life of the prætor. This aſſurance made ſome of the 
 Beotians believe, that Zeuxippus was no ways privy to the 
murder; but others took umbrage at ſeeing him ſo mighty 
Vor. VIL D ſolicitous 
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having thoſe cleared who were and. 
—_— beea murdered by them, 
On this ſuſpicion, thoſe who 


only under 
Had been 


tuned ſentence of death agai 
inftant, and repaired to Thebes, where he diſcovered the 


whole affair. Pia. . 


atus was apprehended 1 
but the odium of the murder fell intirely on 
pu retired to Athens, — —— 
henſion, being recommended to the magiFrates 1 
by his protectors the Romans. 

Tus Bœoriass were inclined to take up arms, but having 
no officer of experience to head them, 19 
3 they contented, themſelves with a 


. but in large bodies. At 
ing informed that many of his men were 
there were juſt grounds to fuſpect they had — re by 
the Beotians, ſent officers with troops to inquire into the 
matter, and apprehend the authors of ſuch treacherous pro- 
ceedings. The officers upon their return  acquaiated him, 
that greut numbers of — been murdered, and their 
bodies, to prevent diſcovery, thrown into the lake of Capias 

G). He was at hs time allured, as. 9 
Caran 


(G8) This lake, which is the fame with the lake called by Pau/a- 
#145 (15) the lake of Caphijus, took its name from the city of Cope, 
(15) Pan/an. in Bart, 
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thoſe of the Acheans and AXtolians. The Acarnanians 


4 Lv. lib. ii. c. 7. 


It was in former times, ao bake tells us (16), 2 

one furlongs in compaſs ; but is now mac It is fi 
by the river Cophifics, and the poets tell us, that Herenles made it by 
turning the Cb into the plain of Orchomenus. The e of 
this nei rhood are ſaid to have been the firſt inventers of oars, 
whence the city next to the lake was called Cope from the Greet 
| (H) Grimes, a city of Doria, ſiood on the river Cepbiſes, where 
it diſcharges itſelf into the lake Capras 


21 
: 


. (17) Serale, J. in. 
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were above all the other Greets addicted to the kings Ts 
cedon, and chiefly to Philip, the father of P Perf. They 
lone adhered to him after the famous battle. — 
valuing themſelves upon an inviolable fidelity in the obſerva- 
tion. of treaties. However, Lucius Flaminius, brother to Ti- 
tus Flaminius, took upon him to bring them over to the Ro- 
mans, and deprive Philip of this his only ſupport. With this 
view he engaged the chief men of. the nation. to meet him.in 
the iſland of Corcyra, whither they. reſorted according to their 


wo Acarnanians greatly citeemed in their own country and 
Heady friends to Macedon. Theſe declaimed at vi 


mercy of an imperious republic. The. people, already pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt the Romans, backed the remonſtrances of 
the two deputies, and openly. proteſted, that they would not 
eater 1 any N prejudicial to the intereſt of Phi- 


<Q ee was the capital of Acarnania, where the general aſ- 
ſembly of the Acarzanians uſed to meet. The city gaves its name 
to the whole iſland, which was called Lencadia, but is now known 
by the name of Saua Maare. It lies in the Jexien ſea, and is now 
divided ſrom the continent by a flreight, which is not above fifty 


: 3 The Carthaginians are ſaid to have ſettled a colony 


and to have formed this ſtreight or canal; for, Lacadia was 
formerly a peninſula, being joined to Acarnania RIS 06 ond. 
Near this city ſlood in antient times a ſtately tem 
ed to elle, and the famous rock, 


leaped into the ſea. -- 
threw down from the -top of this rock a criminal, 
ſentenced to die, that the gods 


criminal wich all the evils that threatened the city. 
a great many birds and feathers to his body, 7: believing they 
make his fall leſs vio!ent. If he happened not to be 

fall, his life was ſpared, but he was baniſhed for ever. 


——_—__— __ — —e—ö 
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and Arcbelaus and Bianor, who were the 
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wall without much 
But the beſieged 
| reſiſtance, that the Romans were re- 
pulſed in three ſucceſſive attacks, which obliged the general 
to allow them ſome reſt; -and in the mean time the Leuca- 
dians raiſed a new wall ſtronger than the former. The ſiege 
would have been protracted to a great length, had not ſome 
{talian exiles, who were well acquainted with the place, 
brought a great many Romans privately into the city. Theſe, 
uniting themſelves into one body, marched ſtrait to the mar- 
- ket-place, and while the inhabitants were engaged with them 
there, the reſt of the army ſcaled the walls, and marched in 
good order to the relief of their companions. The Acarna- 
nians were ſurrounded, and thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit put to 
the ſword. The reduction of the capital {truck ſuch terror 
into the whole nation, that they deſerted Philip, and ſub- 
mitted to the Romans, under whoſe protection they lived, ac- 


cording 
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cording to their own laws, till the deſtruction of Corinth, 
when Acarnania became part of the province of Achaia”, 
Epirus was bounded on the eaſt by Atalia, on the weſt by 
the Adriatic, on the north by Theſſaly and Macedon, and on 
the ſouth by the Jonian ſea. This country was antiently go- 
verned by its own princes, in which ſtate it made no ſmall 
figure, as we ſhall ſee in a more proper place. Deidamia, 
great grand-daughter to the famous Pyrrbus, having no iſſue, 
gave the Epirots their liberty, who formed themſelves into a 
republic, which was governed by Magiſtrates annually elected in 
a general aſſembly of the whole nation. Their nei 
to Macedon obliged them to be continually on their guard a- 
gainſt thoſe princes, who made frequent incurſions into their 
country, took and pillaged their cities, and forced them to 
contribute, as if they had been their ſubjects, to all the charg- 
es of the wars they carried on with the other ſtates of Greece. 
The Romans, after having conquered Philip, reſtored them 
to their antient liberty ; but they, forgetful of this favour, 
took up arms againſt their friends and benefactors and joined 
Perſes, which ſo provoked the Roman ſenate, that they dif- 
patched orders to Paulus Amilins, after the re- 


duction of Macedon, commanding him to plunder the cities 


of this un | people, and level them with the 

This decree drew tears from the eyes of Amilius, but he 
could not decline the execution of it. He therefore ſet out 
at the head of his victorious army, and arriving on the con- 
fines of Epirus, ſent ſmall bodies of troops into all the cities, 
under pretence of withdrawing the gariſons, that the Epirots 
might enjoy the ſame liberty which Rome had granted to Ha- 
cedon. e Romans were received in all the cities of Epirus 
with great demonſtrations of joy; for Aimilizs had not com- 
municated his orders to any one for fear of terrifying the 
Epirots, who would not have failed to defend themſelves and 
their country with their uſual bravery. In the mean time 
Paulus milius ſent orders to the ten chiefs, who were diſ- 
perſed in the different provinces, and governed all Epirus, 
enjoining them to bring to his camp all the gold and filver 
they had in their reſpective diſtricts. The chiefs with great 
reluctance complied with his order, and by this means what 
was moſt valuable in Epirus was ſaved out of the hands of the 
greedy ſoldiers, and delivered to the quzſtors to be laid up in 
the public treaſury. All the reſt was given up as a prey to the 
ſoldiery. Though the conſular troops were cantoned in dif- 
ferent places, the execution was made the ſame day and hour, 


© Livy. I. xaxii, c. 4. 
the 
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horſe the double of this ſum. An hundred and 
en were made ſlaves, and fold to the beſt bid 
republic. Nor did the vengeance of 
cities of Epirus, to the number of 
» and the chief men of the country 
where they were tried, and moſt of them 
to perpetual impriſonment . After this fatal blow 

never recovered its antient ſplendor. Upon the diſ- 
league, it was made part of the pro- 
vince of Macedon; but when Macedon became a dioceſs, 
Epirus was made a province of itſelf, called the province of 
Old Epirus, to diſtinguiſh it from New Epirus, another pro- 
vince lying to the eaſt of it. On the diviſion of the empire, 
it fell to the emperors of the caſt, and continued under them 
till the taking of Conflantinople by the Latins, when Micheal 
Angelus, a prince nearly related to the Greet emperor, ſeized 
on Ætolia and Epirus, of which he declared himſelf deſpote 
or prince, and was ſucceeded by his brother Theodorus, who 
took ſeveral towns from the Zatins, and ſo far enlarged his 
dominions, that diſdaining the title of deſpote, he aſſumed 
that of emperor, and was crowned by Demetrius archbiſhop of 
Bulgaria. Charles, the laſt prince of this family, dying without 
lawful fſue, bequeathed Epirus and Acarnania to his natural 
ſons, who were driven out, as we have related above, by A- 
murath the ſecond. Great part of Epirus was afterwards held 
by the noble family of the Ca/triots, who, though they were 
maſters of all Albania, yet ſtiled themſelves princes of Epirus. 
Upon the death of the famous George Caſtriot, Epirus fell to 
the Venetians, who were ſoon diſpoſſeſſed of it by the Turks, 
in whoſe hands it ſtill continues, being now known by the 
name of Albania, which comprehends the Albania of the an- 
tients, all Epirus, and that part of Dalmatia which is ſubject 
to the Turks. 

Tu us we have ſeen, through a ſeries of many ages, the 
riſe, progreſs, declenſion, and laſtly the final ruin, of the 
ſeveral ſtates of Greece. The firſt form of government intro- 
duced among them was monarchical, which, as Plato obſerves, 
is formed upon the model of paternal authority, and of that 
gentle and moderate dominion, which fathers exerciſe over 
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their families. But as power, when lodged in one perſon, 
becomes often haughty, unjuſt, and oppreſſive, eſpecially if 
it is hereditary, the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, in proceſs of 
time, began to be weary of a kingly government, and to put 
the adminiſtration of public affairs into many hands; ſo that 
monarchy every where, except in Macedon, gave way to a 
republican government, which was diverſified into as many 
various forms as there had been different kingdoms, according 
to the different genius and peculiar character of each people. 
However, they all had liberty for their fundamental principle, 
but this liberty was prevented from degenerating into licenti- 
ouſneſs by wiſe laws, which awed the people, and kept them 
to their duty. As every individual, at leaſt in the early times 
of Greece, was capable of attaining the chief honours of his 
republic, he conſidered his country as his inheritance. The 
children were taught from their infancy to look upon their 
country as their common mother, to whom they more ſtrict- 
Iy appertained than to their parents, and not as private perſons, 
who regard nothing but their own intereſt, and have no ſenſe 


of the misfortunes of the ſtate, but as they affect themſelves. . 


ſtudied above all things to maintain among the citizens 
and members of the ſtate a great equality, without pride, 
luxury, or oftentation. Magiſtrates, who had bore a great 


ſway during their office, became afterwards private men, and 


had no authority but what their experience gave them. Thoſe 
who had commanded armies one year, ſerved perhaps the ve 
next as ſubalterns, and were not aſhamed to perform the mo 
common functions, either in the armies or fleets. The prin- 
ciples, which prevailed in all the ſtates of Greece, were the 
love of poverty, contempt of riches, diſregard of ſelf-inte- 
reſt, concern for the public good, deſire of glory, love for 
their country, and above all ſuch a zeal for liberty as no dan- 
ger could intimidate. So long as they adhered to theſe prin- 
ciples, they were invincible; we have ſeen them not onl 


making head with a handful of men, againſt the innumerable 
armies of the Perſians, but putting them to flight, and oblig- 


ing the moſt powerful monarch then upon earth to ſubmit to 
conditions of peace, as ſhameful to the conquered as they 
were glorious to the conquerors. But as ſoon. as luxury and 
the love of riches prevailed among them, they began to dege- 
nerate, and in a ſhort time became a quite different people. 
The Perſians ſoon perceived this alteration, and, by bribing 
thoſe who had the greateſtſharein the government, found means 
to make them turn their arms againſt themſelves. . Theſe in- 
teſtine diviſions, carefully fomented by the Perſians, ſo weak- 


ened them, that Philip of Macedon and his fon Alexander 


+ met 
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power of the Per/ian monarchy. They made ſeveral a- 
tempts to reinſtate themſelves in their antient condition; but 
theſe efforts were ill · concerted, and only ſerved to increaſe 
their ſlavery. They were therefore at laſt obliged to have 
recourſe to the Romans, who after having gained them by the 
attractive charms of liberty, which was their darling paſſion, 
and made uſe of them to deſtroy the Macedonian power, at 
laſt turned their arms againſt thoſe they were come to aſſiſt, 
and reduceg to ſlavery the nations which they pretended to 
deliver. Greece, thus deprived of its antient power, ſtill re- 
tained another ſovereignty, to which the Remans themſelves 
could not help paying homage, Athens continued to be the 
ſchool of polite arts, and the center of refined taſte in all 
the productions of the mind. Rome, haughty as ſhe was, ac- 
knowledged this glorious empire, and ſenther moſt illuſtrious 
citizens to be fimiſhed and refined in Greece: Cicero, al- 
ready the admiration of the bar, did not think it below 
him to become the diſciple of the great maſters Greece then 
produced. The emperors themſelves, who were by more 
weighty affairs prevented from going into Greece, brought 
Greece in *a manner home to themſelves, by receiving into 
their palaces the moſt celebrated philoſophers for the educa- 
tion of their children and their own improvement. Thus 
by a new kind of victory Greece triumphed over Rome, and 
made the conquerors of the world ſubmit to her laws. 


SECT. Iv. 
The hiſtory of the Grecian States in As1a Mixos. 
The Hiſtory of low 1 4. 


ONIA, 10 called from the Jonians, who inhabited this n =, 
part of Aa Minor, was bounded on the north by Zola, ,;.;.,, ef 
on the weſt by the E gean and Icarian ſeas, on the ſouth Ionia. 

by Curia, on the eaſt by Lydia and part of Caria. It lies be- 

tween the 37th and goth degrees of north latitude, and was 

but of a very ſmall extent in longitude, which we ſhall not 

pretend to determine, there being a- great diſagreement among 

authors, as to the boundaries of the inland country. 
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their families. But as power, when lodged in one perſon, 
becomes often haughty, unjuſt, and oppreſſ ve, eſpecially if 
it is hereditary, the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, in proceſs of 
time, began to be weary of a kingly government, and to put 
the adminiſtration of public affairs into many hands; ſo that 
monarchy every where, except in Macedon, gave way to a 
republican government, which was diverſified into as many 
various forms as there had been different kingdoms, according 
to the different genius and peculiar character of cach people. 
However, they all had liberty for their fundamental principle, 
but this liberty was prevented from degenerating into licenti- 
ouſneſs by wiſe laws, which awed the people, and kept them 
to their duty. As every individual, at leaſt in the early times 
of Greece, was capable of attaining the chief honours of his 
republic, he conſidered his country as his inheritance. The 
children were taught from their infancy to look upon their 
country as their common mother, to whom they more ſtrict- 
Iy appertained than to their parents, and not as private perſons, 
who regard nothing but their own intereſt, and have no ſenſe 
of the misfortunes of the ſtate, but as they affect themſelves. 
They ſtudied above all things to maintain among the citizens 
and members of the ſtate a great equality, without pride, 
luxury, or oftentation. Magiſtrates, who had bore a great 
ſway during their office, became afterwards private men, and 
had no authority but what their experience gave them. Thoſe 
who had commanded armies one year, ſerved perhaps the very 
next as ſubalterns, and were not aſhamed to perform the moſt 
common functions, either in the armies or fleets. The prin- 
ciples, which prevailed in all the ſtates of Greece, were the 
love of poverty, contempt of riches, diſregard of ſelf-inte- 
reſt, concern for the public good, defire of glory, love for 
their country, and above all ſuch a zeal for liberty as no dan- 
ger could intimidate. So long as they adhered to theſe prin- 
ciples, they were invincible; we have ſeen them not onl 
making head with a handful of men, againſt the innumerable 
armies of the Per/zans, but putting them to flight, and oblig- 
ing the moſt powerful monarch then upon earth to ſubmit to 
conditions of peace, as ſhameful to the conquered as they 
were glorious to the conquerors. But as ſoon as luxury and 
the love of riches prevailed among them, they began to dege- 
nerate, and in a ſhort time became a quite different people. 
The Perſians ſoon perceived this alteration, and, by bribing 
thoſe who had the greateſt ſharein the government, found means 
to make them turn their arms againſt themſelves. Theſe in- 
teſtine diviſions, carefully fomented by the Perſians, ſo weak- 
ned them, that Philip of Macedon and his ſon Alexander 
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met with no great oppoſition in reducing a people, that had 


for ſo many ages maintained their liberty, againſt the whole 


power of the Perſian monarchy. They made ſeveral u- 
tempts to reinſtate themſelves in their antient condition ; but 
theſe efforts were ill-concerted, and only ſerved to increaſe 
their ſlavery. They were therefore at laſt obliged to have 
recourſe to the Romans, who after having gained them by the 
attractive charms of liberty, which was their darling paſſion, 
and made uſe of them to deſtroy the Macedonian power, at 
laſt turned their arms againſt thoſe they were come to aſſiſt, 
and reduce to ſlavery the nations which they pretended to 
deliver. Greece, thus deprived of its antient power, ſtill re- 
tained another ſovereignty, to which the Renians themſelves 
could not help paying homage. Athens continued to be the 
ſchool of polite arts, and the center of refined taſte in all 
the productions of the mind. Nome, haughty as ſhe was, ac- 
knowledged this glorious empire, and ſent her moſt illuſtrious 
citizens to be finiſhed and refined in Greece. Cicero, al- 
ready the admiration of the bar, did not think it below 
him .to become the diſciple of the great maſters Greece then 
produced. The emperors themſelves, who were by more 
weighty affairs prevented from going into Greece, brought 
Greece in a manner home to themſelves, by receiving into 
their palaces the moſt celebrated philoſophers for the educa- 
tion of their children and their own improvement. T hus 
by a new kind of victory Greece triumphed over Rome, and 
made the conquerors of the world ſubmit to her laws. 
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ONIA, fo called from the Jonians, who inhabited this vin, 0 


I part of Aa Minor, was bounded on the north by lia, 
on the weſt by the Ægean and Icarian ſeas, on the ſouth 
by Caria, on the eaſt by Lydia and part of Caria. It lies be- 
tween the 37th and 40th degrees of north latitude, and was 
but of a very ſmall extent in longitude, which we ſhall not 
pretend to determine, there being a great diſagreement among 


authors, as to the boundaries of the inland country, 
Vor. VII. e Tur 
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Tar moſt remarkable cities of [onia were, Phacæa, now 
Foggia, built, according to Yellerius *, by the Tontans, ac- 
cording to Pauſanias d, by the Phocenſes of Greece, and ac- 
cording to Strabs d by the Athenians. Some writers tell us, 
that while the foundations of this city were laying there ap- 
peared near the ſhore a great ſhole of ſea-calves, whence it 
was called Phocea, the word Phoca ſtgnifying in Greek a ſea- 
calf. Ptolemy, who makes the river Hermus the boundar 
between Alia and Ionia, places Phocæa in olis, but 
other geographers 4 reckon it among the cities of Jonia. It 
ſtood on the ſea-coaſt between Cuma to the north, and Smyrna 


to the ſouth, not far from the Hermus, and was in former 


times one of the moſt wealthy and powerful cities of all Aſa, 
but is now a poor beggarly village, though the ſee of a biſhop. 
The Phoceans were, as Herodotus © informs us, expert mari- 
ners, and the firſt among the Greeks that undertook long voy- 
ages, which they performed in gallies of fifty oars. As they 
applied themſelves to trade and navigation they became ac- 
quainted pretty early with the coaſts and ifands of Europe, 
where they are ſaid to have founded ſeveral cities, namely 
Velia in Italy, Alalia, or rather Aleria in Corfica, Marſeilles 
in Gaul t, Cc. Neither were they unacquainted with Spain; 


for Herodotus tells us *, that in the time of Cyrus the Great, 


the Phoceans arriving at Sarteſſus a city in the bay of Cadiz, 
were treated with extraordinary kindneſs by Arganthonius king 
of that country, who hearing that they were under no ſmall 
apprehenſion of the growing power of Cyrus, invited them to 
leave Ionia, and ſettle in what part of his kingdom they pleaſ- 
ed. The Phocæans could not be prevailed upon to forſake 
their country ; but accepted of a large ſum of money, which 
that prince generouſly preſented them with, to defray the ex- 
pence of building a ſtrong wall round their city. The wall 
they built on their return, but it ſtood them in no ſtead againſt 
the mighty power of Cyrus, whoſe general Harpagus inveſt- 
ing the city, with a numerous army, ſoon reduced it to the 
utmoſt extremities. The Phocæans having no hopes of any 
ſuccour, began to capitulate, but the conditions, offered by 
Harpagus, ſeeming ſomewhat hard, they begged he would 
allow them three days to deliberate, and in the mean time 
withdraw his forces. Harpagus, though not ignorant of their 
deſign, complied with their requeſt, and the Phocæans taking 
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advantage of this condeſcenſion put their wives, children, 
and all their moſt valuable effects on hoard ſeveral veſſels which 
they had ready equipt, and conveyed them ſafe to the iſland of 
Cbios, leaving the Perſians in poſſeſſion of empty walls. Their 
deſign was to purchaſe the OEneſſian iſlands, which belonged 
to the Chians, and ſettle there: but the Chiam not caring to 
have them ſo near, left they ſhould engroſs all the trade to 
themſelves, as they were a ſea-faring people, they put to ſea 
again, and having taken Phocea their gative country by fur- 
prize, put all the Perfians they found in it to the ſword. As 
they were well appriſed that the Perfrans would reſent ſuch 
inhuman proceedings, they re-imbarked with all expedition, 
ſteering their courſe towards Cyrnus now Corſica, where twenty 
years before they had built the city of Alaria or Calaris. Be- 
fore they left Phocea the ſecond time they uttered moſt dread- 
ful imprecatiogs againſt ſuch as ſhould ſtay behind, binding 
themſelves by a folemn oath never to return till a red-hot ball 
of iron, which on that occaſion they threw into the ſea, ſhould 
appear again unextinguiſhed. However, above half the fleet 
broke through all the'e enzageiaents, and returned ſoon to 
Phocæa, the Perſians, who were defirous the city ſhould be 
re-peopled, offering a general pardon to ſuch as had been con- 
cerned in the maſſacre. The remaining part arrived ſafe at 


Alaria, where they continued five years, infeſting the neigh- 


bouring ſeas with piracies, and ravaging the coaſts of Italy. 
Gaul, and Carthage. Hereupon the Tyrrhenians and Cartba- 
ginians entering into an alliance againſt them, fitted out a 
fleet of 120 fail, with a deſign to drive them from Cyrnxs. 
The Phocæans, not at all diſmayed at the fight of ſo powerful 
a fleet, engaged them in the ſea of Sar, zia with half their num- 
ber, and after a bloody engagement put them to flight. But 
the victory coſt them dear, forty of their ſhips being ſunk and 
moſt of the reſt quite diſabled (A). Whereupon not finding 

| themſelves 


CA) Herodotus tells us, that ſuch of the Phocæan: as had loſt their 
ſhips in the engagement fell into the hands of the Carthaginians and 
Tyrrhenians, who attacked them as they came aſhore in their ſmall 
boats, aud put them all to death. As this happened in the territory 
of Argilla in Tuſcia, both the inhabitants and cartic of that diſlrict 
were ſeized with a dreadful! diſtemper, which obliged th: 4rgy/Hans 
to have recourſe to the oracle of De{p5;,, being deſirous to atone 
for the crime they had committed in what manner the od of that 
place ſhould direct. The oracle enjoined them to commemorate 
vearly the death of the Phecæam, with great magaificence and 
gymnaſtic combats ; which they did accordingly, bevinning 4 fon 
as their deputies returned from Delpbos, and were immediately Celi- 
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themſelves in a condition to ſtand a ſecond ſhock, (and the 
enemies were preparing to attack them anew) they reſolved 
to abandon the iſland, and retire with their wives and children 
to Rhegium; which they did accordingly, but ſoon left that 
place, and ſettled in OEnotria, now Ponza, a ſmall iſland in 
the Tyrrhenian ſea, over-againſt Velia in Lucania, which their 
anceſtors had founded. Thoſe who returned home lived in 
ſubjection cither to the Perſians or tyrants of their own. A- 
mong the latter we find mention made » of Laodamas, who 
attended Darius Hyſtaſpis in his expedition againſt the Scy- 
thians, and of Dionyſus, who joining Ariflagoras, tyrant. of 
Aliletus and chief author of the [onian rebellion, retired after 
the defeat of his countrymen firſt to Phænicia, where he made 
an immenſe hooty, ſeizing on all the ſhips he met with trad- 
ing to that country. From Phenicia he ſailed with immenſe 
riches to Sicily, where he committed great depredations on the 
Carthaginians and Tuſcans ; but is ſaid never to have moleſted 
the Greeks '. In the R:man times the city of Phocea ſided 
with Antioc hus the Great; whereupon it was beſieged, taken, 
and plundered by the Roman general, but allowed to live ac- 
cording to its own laws. In the war, which Ariftonzicus, 
brother to Attalus king of Pergamus, ſtirred up againſt the 
Remans, they aſſiſted the former to the utmoſt of their power, 
which ſo diſpleaſed the ſenate, that they commanded the town 
to be demoliſhed, and the whole race of the Phoceans utter- 
ly rooted out. This ſevere ſentence had been put in executi- 
on, had not the Maſſilienſes, a Phi:ean colony, interpoſed, 
and with much ado aſſwaged the anger of the ſenate k. Pom- 
pey declared Phocæa a free city, and reſtored the inhabitants 
to all the privileges they had ever enjoyed; whence under the 
firſt emperors it was reckoned one of the moſt flouriſhing cities 
of all Aja Minor. This is all we have been able to gather 
from the antients, touching the particular hiſtory of Phocea. 
Smyrna, called by the Turks Iſnyr, is ſituated on the iſth- 
mus of the Jauian peninſula, at the bottom of a bay, to 
which it gives name, and is reckoned one of the largett and 
richeſt cities of the Levant. Smyrna was not at firſt one of 
the twelve cities of the I league, ſo often mentioned by 
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vered from the raging diſtemper. Our author adds, that they con- 
tinued even in his time the ſame combats, and performed all the 
©:tcr rites Which the oracle had preſcribed on that occafion (1). 
(rt) Herodot. l. 1. 
the 
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the antients, but was in proceſs of time admitted into that 
confederacy by means of the Epheſians, who lived, as Strav | 
informs us, for many years in the ſame diſtrict with the Smyr- 
næans; and hence it is, that Epheſus is ſometimes called Smyr- 
na. Velleius Paterculus ® reckons it among the cities of /Z9- 
lis, wherein he agrees with Herodotus", who tells us, that 
Smyrna was built by the olians, but afterwards deſtroyed b 
the Tonians, who claimed the ground on which the city ſtood. 
and all the neighbouring country. Be that as it will, it muſt 
have been ſoon after rehuilt ; for the fame Herodotus, or 
whoever elſe is the author of Homer's life, deſcribes it as a 
famous empory in that poet's time, whither merchants re- 
ſarted from all parts. Pliny o is of opinion, that it was found- 
ed by an Amazon named Smyrna; and adds, that it was ma- 
ny ages after rebuilt and embelliſhed by Alexander. What he 5 
ſays of the Amazon is commonly looked upon as quite fabu- 

lous, though the preſent inhabitants pretend, that it horrow- 
ed its name of an Amazon, who, coming into A/a at the head 
of a female army, poſſeſſed herſelf of this city. Neither was 
it rebuilt by Alexander; for Strabo, a writer far more exact, 
informs us ?, that Smyrna four hundred years after it had been 
deſtroyed by the Lydians, during which time the Smyrne@ans 
lived in villages, was begun to be rebuilt by Aatigonus, but 
that Lyſimachus put the laſt hand to the work. This new ci- 
ty was built, according to the ſame writer, twenty furlongs 
diſtance from the place where the old city ſtood ; between the 
caſtle on the ſhore and the preſent city, as our beſt modern 
travellers conjecture 4 from the many ruins of edifices, that 
are ſtill to be ſeen in that place (B). This new city, as it 
was moſt conveniently fituated for trade, became in a {hort 
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(B) A modern traveller (2 tells us, that many valuable pieces of 
antiquity have been found there, and mentions four antient ſtatues 
that were dug up in that place, while he was at Corftantinople, and 
are ſtill to be ſeen at Yer/ai/lzs. Our author adds, that in 1671. 
an urn was diſcovered in the ſame place with this inſcription. Mar- 
cus Fabius, the ſon of Marcus Fabius, of the Galerian farnily, ir- 
named )unius, one and twenty years old. Upon opening the urn 
they diſcovered the bodies hbgth of the father and ioa lying together 
in their armour which was {till entire. 


(2) Le Bruyn voyage au Levant, Oc. 
time 
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time one of the moſt populous and wealthy of all Aa, as is 
plain from ſeveral inſcriptions, in which it is ſtiled The metro- 
polis, The firſt and chief city of Afia, The ornament Ionia, 
Sc. But nothing can give us a greater idea of the magnifi- 
cence of antient Smyrna, than the deſcription of it we read 
in Strabo t. It is at preſent, ſays he, the fineſt city in Aſia. 
«© One part of it is built on a hill, but the fineſt edifices 
c ſtand on a plain not far from the ſea, over-againft the tem- 
4c ple of Cybele. The ſtreets are the moſt beautiful that can 
« be, ſtrait, wide, and paved with fine ſtone. It has many 
« ſtately buildings, magnificent porticoes, majeſtic tem- 
cc ples, a public library, and a convenient harbour, which 
« may be ſhut up at pleaſure”. There are ſtill to be ſeen 
many veſtigies of the antient grandeur of Smyrna, namely of 
2 marble theatre, which was reckoned the fineſt in Aa, of a 
circus, of baths, temples, &c. for the deſcription of which 
we refer our readers to Le Bruyn, Tournefort, Spon, and o- 
ther modern travellers. Neither the circus, nor the the- 
atre were built, it ſeems, in Strabs's time, elſe he 
would have mentioned them among the other edifices that 
embelliſhed the city. The walls of Smyrna were waſhed by 
the /dz/es, a river of great note in the republic of letters, for 
Homer is ſaid to have been born near its banks; whence, as 
the name of his father was unknown, he was called Melefigena, 
Some writers add *, that he compoſed his inimitable poem in 
a cave near the ſpring of this river (C). Under the Roman 
emperors the city of Smyrza was at the height of its grandeur, 
and ever courted by them, as it was the fineſt harbour in Afa, 
and diſtinguiſhed with titles, exemptions, and privileges above 
all the cities of Aſia, Epheſus alone excepted. Tiberius ſhewed 
on all occaſions a great eſteem for the Smyrnæans, and Marcus 
Aurelius rebuilt their city, after it had been almoſt quite ruin- 
ed by an earthquake, and the ſucceeding emperors heaped 
ſuch favours on them as raiſed no ſmall jealouſy among the 
other Gree+s of Aſa. The Smyrnæaus on the other hand 


r Vide Marmor. Oxon. apud Prideaux, | STRABO, |. 14. 
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(C) To this alluded Statius (z) when he ſaid in commending Lucan 
born near tne Betis, that the Bætis would be one day more famous 
tuin the 3 ies itſelf, Graio nobilior Melete Batis ; and Tibullus [4), 
when he Ruci Homer's poem Meletæas Chartas. | 
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continued ever faithful to the Romans, and are ſaid to have 
been the firſt in Iſia that honoured Rome, under the title of 
Rome the Goddeſs, with a temple, prieſts, and ſacrifices ; 
which they did while Carthage was at the higheſt pitch of its 
glory, and Aſia in great part poſſeſſed by powerful princes, who 
had not yet experienced the Roman valour. 

As to the preſent city, it is ſituated on the ſhore at the foot 
of a hill which commands the port, and may be juſtly ſtiled 
the centre of trade to the Levant. Its convenient harbour 
and ſituation have ſaved it from undergoing the ſame fate which 
moſt cities in Aa, though formerly of great note, have ſuffer- 
ed. The great cities of Sardis ſo famous in the Greek hiſ- 
tory, of Pergamus, the capital of a rich kingdom, of Ephe- 
ſus, the metropolis of all ia, are at preſent but ſmall villa- 
ges: Thyatira, Philadelphia, Laodicea, Cc. are known only 
by ſome antient inſcriptions ; whereas Smyrna, tho? often de- 
ſtroyed by earthquakes (D), is ſtill one of the richeſt and moſt 
populous cities in the eaſt, being reſorted to by all the trading 
nations of Europe, Aſia, and Africa. They reckon in the 
city fifteen thouſand Turks, ten thouſand Greets, eighteen 
hundred Fews, two hundred Armemans, and as many Franks. 
Its territory is very fertile and pleaſant, abounding chiefly in 
vines and olive-trees ; but the air is not reckoned very whole- 
ſome. Smyrna was one of the ſeven churches mentioned in 
the revelations, and is the only one that {till remains in any 
reputation. | 

As for the particular hiſtory of the Smyrneans ; their city at 
firſt belonged to the Æolians, as we have hinted above, but was 
taken from them by the Tonians in the following manner. A 
great many of the inhabitants of Col-phon, an Ionian city, 
being driven out on account of a ſedition they had raiſed at 
home, fled to the Smyrneans, who received them with great 
kindneſs, which they requited with the utmoſt ingratitude. 
For not long after, while the inhabitants were performing cer- 
tain religious ceremonies in honour of Bacchus without the 
walls, they ſhut the gates, and ſeized on the city. This 
alarmed all the Zolians, who haſtened to the aſſiſtance of their 
countrymen with what forces they could raiſe ; but the Calo- 


D) The Greeks of the country count fix dreadful Earthquakes, 
which deſtroyed the greateſt part of the town; and they have a 


tradition, that is to be utterly ruined by the feventh, and never at- 
ter rebuilt (5), 


(5) Le Bran, adi pra. 
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phenians being ſupported by the other cities of 7onia, both 
parties came to an agreement, whereby it was ſtipulated, 
that the [onians ſhould reſtore to the Smrnæans all their 
effects, and the Æolians on their part ſhould quit their claim 
to the city. The Smyrneans conſenting to theſe conditions 
were diſtributed among the other eleven Ienian cities, and al- 
lowed to enjoy the ſame privileges. The Colophonians con- 
tinued in poſſeſſion of Smyrna, which was thenceforth reckon- 
ed among the twelve Ienian cities u. It was afterwards 
taken by Aljattes king of Lydia, and continued ſubject to the 
Lydiens till the time of Cyrus, by whoſe general Harpagus it 
was brought under the Perſian yoke, with the other 
cities of Jonia. The Smyrne&ans, according to the charact- 
er Axiſtides gives them *, followed their pleaſures, and 
lived in great luxury, but, what ſeldom happens, were at the 
ſame time ready to exert themſelves, when called upon, and 
behaved with great gallantry (E). 

Clazomen&, now Vourla as is commonly believed, was one 
of the twelve Ianian cities, and of great note in the flouriſh- 
ing times of Greece. The antien: city, as Pauſanias in- 
forms us, ſtood on the continent, and was by the Jonians for- 
tified at a vaſt expence, in order to put a ſtop to the Perſian 
conqueſts. But the inhabitants were ſo terrified after the de- 
feat of Cræſus and ſurrender of Sardis, that they abandoned 
the city on the continent, and withdrew with all their ef- 
fects to one of the neighbouring iſlands, where they built the 
city of Clazomene, ſo often mentioned in the Roman hiſtory. 
Alexander joined it to the continent by a cauſeway two hun- 
dred and fifty peces long ? ; whence Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, 
and moſt of the antient geographers count it among the citics 
on the continent. The Romans always treated the inhabitants 
with great kindneſs, knowing of what importance their city 
was for carrying on their conqueſts in '4/za ; for they not only 
declared them a free people,, but moreover put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the iſland of Drymuſa, and often quarrelled with 
the princes of Aſia on their account . Augu/tus repaired and 
embelliſhed their city with many ſtately buildings, whence on 
ſome medals he is ſtiled the founder of Ciazomeng (E), though 
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(E This gave riſe to the proverb Eur 7;-nS- mentioned by 
Ariſtj dis, and apply'd to ſuch as live luxurioully, but at the iame 
time are brave and couragious. 

(Y) Mr. Tournefort makes mention of 2 medal! in the king ot 
PrufFa's cabinet, with the head of Aurr?us, and the inſcription, 
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this city was without all doubt founded by the {onians, and 
from the very beginning one of the /onzan confederacy. Some 
antiquaries take Clazomene for the ancient city of Grynium, 
which gave the epithet of Gryn@us to Apollo; for there was in 
antient times a famous temple of Apollo in the neighbourhood 
of Clazomene ; Cybele likewiſe was one of their chief deities, 
and alſo Diana, as we gather from ſeveral antient medals and 
inſcriptions. The Clazomenians held out againſt the Lydians, 
after moſt of the other cities of Ionia were reduced by Alyat- 
tes, Who beſieged, but could not maſter, Clazomenæ. The 
Per ſians got volleſton of it in the time of Cyrus, who carried 
all before him, and thought it of ſuch conſequence, that they 
could not be induced to part with it at the famous peace of 
Antalcidas. Alexander reinſtated them in their antient liberty 
and privileges, which were rather enlarged than diminiſhed 
by — Romans, whom they aſſiſted on all occaſions with great 
delity. 
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Erithre, one of the twelve Ionian cities, is placed by ſome Erithz. 


on the ſhore over againſt the iſland of Chios, but by Strabs * 
on the peninſula, at the foot of mount Mimas, over- againſt 
the iſlands called by the antients Hippi. Erithre was the 
ſeat of Herophile, one of the Sybils, thence called the Eri- 
thræan d. It had a ſpacious harbour called Cyſſus, and a tem- 
ple of Hercules, which was reckoned one of the moſt ſtately 
edifices of all Aa. Erithre ſided on all occaſions with the 
Romans, who rewarded their fidelity with ample privileges, 
and conſiderably enlarged their territory e. 


Teos, ſituated on the ſouth fide of the [onian peninſula, was Teos. 


likewiſe one of the twelve cities. Anacreon was born here, 
and alſo Hecateus the hiſtorian. The inhabitants, abandon- 
ing in Anacreon's time their native country, where they were 
grievoully oppreſſed by the Perſians, retired to Thrace, and 
ſettled in the city of Abdera d, which Timeſius of Clazomene 
had founded (F). They were the only among the Ionians, 


2 STRABO,l. 14. p. 443. b Paus AN. in Phoc. c. 12. Liv. 
1 35. c. 39. a STRABO, 1. 14. p. 443. 


Founder of Claxamenæ. Another is to be ſeen in the French king's 
cabinet, with the head of Auguſtus, and on the reverſe OEA AIBIA 
the God deſs Livia, round the head of Auguſtus is wrote KAAZOM. 

(F) And hence the ſaying AS x Tau amuxia, Abdera a fi ue 
colony of the Teians, ſignifying, that brave men will chooſe to live 
any where, rather than ſuffer oppreſſion and ſervitude (0). To 
this ſaying ſome think Tully alludes in his epiſtles to Atticus (7). 


(6) Vide Era/. Chiliad. (7) Cic. ad Attic. I. 7. & . 
Vol. VII. F 1 a5 
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behaved. with great gallantry (C). 
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Clazomene, ſo often mentioned in the Reman hiſtory. 
it to the continent, by a cauſeway. two hun- 
dred and peces dung ? ;- whence. Prolemy, Strabo, Pliny, 
and moſt of the antient | at it a the cities 


but moreover put them 
ſeſſion of the iſland of Drymuſa, and often quarrelled with 
the princes of Aſia on their account. Augu/ius repaired-and 
embelliſhed their city with many ftately buildings, whence on 
C Res en LE 
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» Pavsan. Achaic. c. 3. ! Idem' bid. IHR. 1. 
38. c. "ES , 
CE) This — Zwpa3D- 7p/x0+ mentioned by 


Ariſtides, and apply'd to ſuch as live luxuriouſly, but. at the iame 
time are brave and coura 
(E) Mr. Tournefort makes mention of a medal in the king of 


Pruffia's cabinet, with the head of Auguſtus, and th? inſcription, 
Founder 
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this city was without all doubt founded 4 
from the very beginning one of the Ianian confederac He a 
antiquaries take Clazomene for the ancient city of 
which gave the n 
antient times a famous temple of Apollo in the nei 
of Clazemene ; Cybele likewiſe was one of their chief deities, 
and alſo Diana, as we gather from ſeveral antient medals and 
inſcriptions. The Clazomenians held out againſt the Lydians, 
after moſt of the other cities of Jania were reduced by Alyat- 
tes, who „ but could not maſter, Clazomene. The 
Per frans got of it in the time of Cyrus, who carried 
all before him, and thought it of ſuch conſequence, that they 
could not be induced to part with it at the famous peace of 
Antalcidas. Alezender reinſtated them in their antient liberty 
and privileges, which were rather than diminiſhed 
by the Romans, whom they aſſiſted on all oceaſions with great 
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Erithre, one of the twelve Janian cities, is placed by ſome Erithtæ. 


on the ſhore over againſt the iſland of Chios, but by Strabs * 
on the peninſula, at the foot of mount Afzmas, over- againſt 
the iſlands called by the antients Hippi. Erithre was the 
ſeat of one of the Sybil, thence called the Eri- 
thraam b. It had a ſpacious harbour called Cyfſis, and a tem- 
ple of Hercules, which was reckoned one of the moſt ſtately 
ediſices of all Aha. Erithre ſided on all occaſions with the 
Namn, who rewarded their fidelity with ample privileges, 
ergy” on enlarged their territory e. 
eng, 

likewiſe one of the twelve cities. Anacreon was born here, 
and alſo FHleeateus the hiſtorian. The inhabitants, abandon- 
ing in Azacreen's time their native country, where they were 
gneyoully oppreſſed by the 2 retired to Thrace, and 
ſettles in the city of Abdera d, which Timefius of Clazomenæ 
had founded (F). They were the only among the Jonians, 
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Founder of Clazamenz. Another is to be ſeen in the French king's 
cabinet, with the head of Avguftus, and on the reverſe ©ZA AIBIA 


the God Imre If » round the k of Auguſtus is wrote KAAZOM. 
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fituated on the ſouth fide of the Janian peninſula, was Teos. 
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as Herodotus ol ſerves :, who preferred baniſhment to ſlavery, 
and are therefore greatly commended by that writer. Some 
of them returned afterwards to their antient habitation, for 
in the Roman times the city of Teos was of ſome note, and 
well peopled t. Auguſtus in ſeveral medals is called the foun- 
der, which title he may have deſerved by repairing and embel- 
liſhing that, as he did moſt other cities of fa. Pliny® counts 
Teos among the iſlands, wherein he is contradicted by all the 
antient geographers. The ſmall towns of Eræ and eſus, 
between Teos and Lebedus, were formerly ſubject to the Tei- 
ans, who enjoyed a large territory, extending from their city 
to the neighbourhood of Lebedus. 

Lebedus. Lebedus, counted by Mela, Strabo, and Herodotus among 
the twelve [onian cities, ſtood on the iſthmus of the Jonian 
peninſula over-againſt Smyrna, and was famous in antient 
times for the ſports that were there yearly performed in ho- 
nour of Bacchus. Lyftmachus utterly ruined the city, and 
transferred the inhabitants to Epheſus v. Upon his death they 
left Epheſus and rebuilt Lebedus, which, however, never 
afterwards made any fig ure, being a village rather than a 
city |. | 

Colophon. ' Celophon, now Altoboſco, or as others will have it Belvedere, 
was one of the chief cities of the Jonian league, ſeated on the 
coaſt, and not an inland city, as Pliny * calls it. It was de- 
ſtroyed by Lyſimachus, and the inhabitants ſent to people 
Epheſus ; but after his death rebuilt in a more convenient 
ſituation. The Colophonians were ſo ſkilled in horſemanſhip, 
that thoſe they ſided with were always ſure of the vict 
which gave riſe to the trite proverb i (G). Colophon was 
birth-place of Nicander, and one of the ſeven cities that 
claimed Homer, who lived there ſome time, as Herodotus in- 
forms us in the life of that great poet a. The antients men- 
tion a famous,grove and temple of Apollo Clarius in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city v. Whence that fabulous deity borrow- 
ed the epithet of Clarius is uncertain, ſome pretending that 
his temple ſtood in a ſmall town near Colophon called Claros, 

and others maintaining that he was ſo called from a mountain 


e HeroDOT. |. 1. c. 168. t Liv. I. 37. c. 27. PII. I. 
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bearing that name. The ſinall town of Notium on the ſame 
coaſt often mentioned by Livy belonged to the Colophontans, 
and was by the Romans 3 to enjoy the ſame privileges 
as Colophon itſelf o. 


Epheſus, called by the preſent inhabitants Aiaſo/aue, was Epheſus. 


in former times the metropolis of all Afia. Stephanus gives 
it the title of Epiphaneftate or moſt illuftrious, Pliny ſtiles it 
the ornament of Aſia, and Strabo the greateſt and moſt fre- 
quented empory of that continent. How different was the 
antient Epheſus from the modern, which is but a ſorry vil- 
lage inhabited by thirty or forty Greek families, who are not 
capable, as Spon obſerves, to underſtand the epiſtle St. Paul 
wrote to them! The antient city ſtood about fifty miles 
ſouth of Smyrna near the mouth of the river Cay/ter, and the 
ſhore of the Icarian ſea, which is a bay of the Ægean; but as 
it has been ſo often deſtroyed and rebuilt, tis no eaſy matter 
to determine the preciſe place ; moſt of our modern travel- 
lers are of opinion that the antient city ſtood more to the 
ſouth than the preſent, which they argue from the ruins that 
ſtill remain. Epheſus was in antient times known by the 
names of Alopes, Ortygia, Morges, Smyrna Trac hæœa, Sa- 
mornion, and Ptela ?; it was called Epheſus, according to 
Heraclides 4, from the Greek word Epbeſis, ſignifying per- 
miſſion, becauſe Hercules, ſays he, permitted the Amazons to 
live and build a city in that place; others tells us that Ephe- 
ſus was the name of the Amazon that founded the city, for 
Pliny *, Juſtin ©, and Orofius* unanimouſly affirm, that it 
was built by an Amazon, while others * this honour 
upon Androclus, ſon of Codrus, king of Athens, who was the 
chief of the Jonians that ſettled in A/ia. But in matters of 
ſo early a date, it is impoſſible to come at the truth, and 
therefore not worth our while to dwell on ſuch fruitleſs en- 
quiries. What we know for certain is, that the city, which 
in the Roman times was the metropolis of all Afia, acknow- 
ledged Lyſimachus for its founder; for that prince having 
cauſed the antient city to be entirely demoliſhed, rebuilt at 
a valt expence a new one in a place more convenient and 
nearer the temple. _ Strabo tells us, that, as the inhabitants 
ſhewed a great reluctance to quit their antient habitations, 
Lyſimachus cauſed all the drains, that conveyed the water in- 
to the neighbouring fens and the Cuy/ier, to be privately 
ſtopt up; whereby the city being on the firſt violent rains in 
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great part laid under water, and many of the inhabitants 
drowned, they were glad to abandon the antient, and retite 
to the new city. This new Epheſus was greatly damaged by 
an earth- quake in the reign of Tiberius, but by that empetor 
repaired and embelliſhed with ſeveral ſtately buildings,” of 
which there are now but few ruins to be ſeen, and ſcarce n 
thing worthy of antient Epheſus. The aqueduct, part of 
which is ſtill ſtanding, is generally believed to have been the 
work of the Greet emperors ; the pillars, which ſupport the 
arches, are of fine marble, and higher or lower as the Jevel 
of the water required. This aquedutt ſerved to convey wa- 
ter into the city from the auf of Falitee mentioned by 
Pauſanias. The gate, now called by the inhabitants, for 
what reaſon we know not, the gate of perſecution, is remark- 
able for three baſs-reliefs on the mould, of an exquiſite taſte. 
The port, of which ſo many medals have been ſtruck, is at 
preſent but an open road, and not much frequented. The 
Cayſter was formerly navigable, and afforded a ſafe place 
for ſhips to ride in, but 1s now almoſt choaked up with 
ſand. 


But the chief ornament of Epheſus was the ſo much cele- 


of Diana. brated temple of Diana, built at the common charge of all 


the ſtates in Aſia, and for its ſtructure, ſize, and furniture, 
accounted among the wonders of the world. This 

edifice was ſituate at the foot of a mountain, and at the head 
of a marſh, which place they choſe, if we believe Pliny, as 
leſs ſubject to earthquakes. This doubled the charges, for 
they were obliged to be at a vaſt expence in making drains 
to convey the water that came down the hill, into the morafs 
and the Cayfter. Philo Byzantius tells us, that in this work 
they uſed ſuch a quantity of ftone, as almoſt emptied all the 
quarries in the country ; and thefe drains or vaults are what 
the preſent inhabitants take for a labyrinth. To ſecure the 
foundation of the conduits or ſewers, which were to bear a 
building of ſuch a prodigious weight, they laid beds of char- 
coal, ſays Pliny, well rammed, and upon them others of 
wool. Two hundred and twenty years, Pliny ſays four 
hundred e, were ſpent in building this wonderful temple by 
all Aſia. It was four hundred and twenty five foot in length, 
and two hundred in breadth, ſupported by a hundred and 
twenty-ſeven marble pillars ſeventy foot high, of which twen- 
ty ſeven were moſt curiouſly carved, and the reſt poliſhed. 


Iheſe pillars were the works of ſo many kings, and the baſs- 
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reliefs of one were done by Scopes the molt famous ſculptor of 
antiquity ; the altar was almoſt wholly the work of Praxite- 
les. rremecretes, who built the city of Alexandria, and | 
offered to form mount Atbos into a ſtatue of Alexander, was 
the architect on this occaſion. "The temple enjoyed | 
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getting her prieſts. The Afiarchz mentioned by St Luke t 
were, according to Bexza *, thoſe prieſts, whoſe peculiar 
province it was to regulate the public ſports that were an- 


4STRAB. Ubi ſupra. r Tuucro. |. iii. \ Luxe Act. 
19. © Annot. ad Acta. | 


(H) Pope Pia: II. in relating this, obſerves that the many ſanc- 
tuaries of Rome, open to ruffians, and all offenders without diſtinc- 
tion have changed that city, __—_— into a den of thieves 
(8). Thus he wrote before he was railed N but 

ö ity inſpired him, it ſeems, with different ſentiments, for he 
was the whole time of his pontificate a moſt ſtrenuous aſſerter of 
what they call the Ecclefiaftical Immunity. 


(8) Pius ſecundus in Ala. 


nually 
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mually performed at Epheſus in honour of Diana; they were 
maintained with the gatherings that were made during the 
ſports, for all Afia flocked to ſee them. The great Diana of 
the Epheſians, as ſhe was ſtiled by her blind adorers u, was 
according to Pliny *, a ſmall ſtatue of ebony, made by one 
Canetia, though commonly believed to have been ſent down 
from heaven by Jupiter. This ſtatue was at firſt placed in a 


niche, which, as weare told, the Amazons cauſed to be made in 


the trunk of an elm. Such was the firſt riſe of the veneration 


that was paid to Diana in this place. In proceſs of time, the vene- 
ration for the goddeſs daily increaſing among the inhabitants of 
Hfia, a moſt ſtately and magnificent temple was built near the 
where the elm ſtood, and the ſtatue of the goddeſs placed 
in it. This was the firſt temple, but not quite ſo ſumptuous as 
that which we have deſcribed, though reckoned as well as the 
ſecond among the wonders of the world. The ſecond was 
fill remaining in Pliny's time, and in Strabo's, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been deſtroyed in the reign of Con/tantine, pur - 
ſuant to the edict by which that emperor commanded all the 
temples of the heathens to be thrown down and demoliſhed ; 
the former was bfrat, the ſame day that Alexander was born, 
by one Ere/iratus, who owned on the rack that the only thing 
which had prompted him to deſtroy ſo excellent a work was the 
deſire of tranſmitting his name to future ages. Whereupon 
the common council of Aſia made a decree forbidding any one 
to name him ; but this prohibition ſerved only to make his 
name more memorable, ſuch a remarkable extravagance, or 
rather madneſs, being taken notice of by all the hiſtorians who 
have wrote of thoſe times. Alexander offered to rebuild the 
temple at his own expence, provided the Epheſians would agree 
to put his name on the front ; but they rejected his offer in ſuch 
manner as was no-ways taken amiſs by that vain prince, tel- 
ling him, that it was not fit ane god ſbould build a temple to 
another x. The pillars and other materials that had been 
ſaved out of the flames were ſold, and alſo the jewels of the 
Epbeſiun women, who on that occaſion willingly ' parted 
with them, and the ſum raiſed from thence ſerved for the 
carrying on of the work till other contributions came in, 
which in a ſhort time amounted to an immenſe treaſure. And 
this is the temple which Pliny, Strabo, and other Roman 
writers ſpeak of. It ſtood between the city and the port, and 
was built, or rather finiſhed, as Livy! tells us, in the reign 
of king Servius. Of this wonderful ſtructure there is nothing 
at preſent remaining but ſcme ruins, and a few broken pillars. 


u Act. xix. 28, 34. »PLIn. I. xix. c. 4. 2 STR&AB. ubi 
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Taz Jonians firſt ſettled at Epheſus, under the conduct of 
Andreclus, who drove out the Carians and Leleges, by whom 
thoſe places were poſſeſſed at his arrival. The city, whether 
built by him, as Strabo affirms, or by one Craſus, or Ephe- 
ſus, long before the Tonic migration, as others maintain, be- 
came ſoon the metropolis of /onia. It was at firſt governed 
by Androclus and his deſcendants,” who aſſumed the royal 
title, and exerciſed regal authority over the new colony ; 
whence even in Strabo's time the poſterity of Androclus were 
ſtiled kings, and allowed to wear a ſcarlet robe, a ſceptre, 
and all the enſigns of the royal dignity. In proceſs of time 
a new form of government was introduced, and a ſenate eſta- 
bliſhed, but when, or on what occaſion, this change happened, 
we know not. This kind of government continued till the time 
of Pythagoras, who lived before Cyrus the Great, and was one 
of the moſt cruel and inhuman tyrants we read of in hiſtory ; 


for having driven out the ſenate, and taken all the power into 


his own hands, he filled the city with blood and rapines, not 
ſparing even thoſe who fled to the temple of Diana for ſhel- 
ter*®. Pythagoras was ſucceeded by Pindarus, who bore the 
ſame ſway = — city, — — the 1 with more hu- 
manity. is ume Epheſus being beſieged by Cræſus ki 

of Lake, he adviſed the inhabitants to * — rs 
Diana, and faſten the wall by a rope to the pillars of her 
temple. They followed his advice, and were, in regard of 
the goddeſs, not only treated with great kindneſs by Cre ſus, 
but reſtored to their former liberty . Pindarus being ob- 
liged to reſign his power, retired to Peloponneſus. He was, 
according to lian d, grandſon to Alyattes king of Lydia, 
and Creſus's nephew. The other tyrantwof E 8. men- 
tioned in hiſtory, are Athenagoras, Comas, Ariſtarcbhus, and 
Hegefias, of which the laſt was driven out by Alexander, 
who, coming to Epheſus after having defeated the Perſians 
on the banks of the Granicus, beſtowed upon Diana all the 
tributes which the Epheſians had paid to the Perſians, and 
eſtabliſhed a democracy in the city. In the war between 
Mithridates and the Romans they ſided with the former, and, 
by his direction, maſſacred all the Romans that reſided in 
their city ; for which they were ſeverely fined, and reduced 
almoſt to beggary by Syila, but afterwards treated kind- 
ly, and fuffered to live according to their own laws, as is 
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plain from ſeveral antient inſcriptions and medals (I). The 
Ephefrans were mightily given to Swper/tition, ſorcery, and 
curious arts, as the ſcripture tiles theme, whence came the 
1 letters, ſignifying all ſorts of ſpells or 
charms (K). | 

Priene. MEET. << of 6 nchice hive e 
place of Bias, one of the ſeven wiſe men. Ptolemy places 
it at a great diſtance from the ſea, but all other geographers 
count it among the maritime towns of Jonza. 

Miletus. Miletus, now Palatſchia, was formerly a city of great 
note, being ſtiled, by Pliny a and Pomponius Mela *, the firſt 
city and metropolis of all oma. The fame Pliny! mentions 
the antient and new Miletus, the former he calls Lelegeis, 
Pithyuſa, and Auactoria, and Strabo tells us that it was built 
by the inhabitants of Crete. The latter was founded, ac- 

cording to Strabo*, by Nelens the fon of Codrus king of 

Athens, when he firſt ſettled in that part of M. This great 

city ſtood on the ſouth fide of the river near the 

ſea- coaſt. The inhabitants applied themſelves very early to 
navigation, having founded, according to Pliny | eighty, ac- 
cording to Seneca * three hundred and eighty, colonies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. The city itſelf was no leſs famous 
for a temple and oracle of Apollo furnamed Didymeus, than 
for the wealth and number of its citizens. This temple was 

burnt by Xerxzes, but rebuilt by the Mileſans to ſuch an im- 

menſe ſize, that it was accounted the greateſt in the world, 
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(I Among others we find one of Ye/pofiar with this remarkable 
inſcription : E@EZIQN IIPNTQN AZIAE THE HAZ KAI AYTO- 
NOMOr. 
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into parties and factions, to obey the magiſtrates they 
appointed, and in this manner reformed the ſtate of the 
city , which thenceforth daily increaſed in wealth and 
power. In the time of P/ammiticus king of Egypt a colony 
of Mileſians ſettled in that country, and built a wall, as Stra- 
bs tells us, called by the E gyptians een wall 1. We 
may judge of the wealth, power, and flouriſhing condition 
of Miletus in thoſe days, from the long and expenſive war 
which they int rain Gyges, Ardyes, Sadyattes, and 


|STRAB. ubi ſupra, *® PLin. & STRAS. ubi ſupra. * He- 
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Alyattes kings of Lydia, without being aſſiſted by any of 
the Jonians except the Chians, whom they had ſupported a- 
gainſt the Erythreans. In what manner this war was car- 
ried on, and how Alyattes was at laſt obliged to ſue for 
peace, we have already related in the hiſtory of Lydia. Af- 
ter the defeat of Creſus, and taking of Sardis, all the Jontans 
ſent ambaſſadors to Cyrus, offering to ſubmit to him on the 
ſame terms which had been granted them by Cræſus; but 
that prince, rejecting the propoſals of the others, admitted 
the Mileſians alone on the foot of their former agreement 
with the Lydians. By this indulgence of Cyrus, Miletus 
flouriſhed above all the cities of /onza, till it fell into the 
hands, of Hiftizus and Ari/iagoras, who brought ruin not on- 
ly on their own country, but on all Inis; for Miletus was 
beſieged, taken, and laid in aſhes by the Perſians, whom 
they had provoked, and the inhabitants transferred firſt to 
Suſa, and thence to Ampæ, a city on the red ſea, not far 
from the mouth of the Tigris. The Athenians were ſo 
grieved at their misfortune, that they mourned and ſhed 
tears when they firſt heard it, no otherwiſe than if the like 
calamity had happened to Athens itſelf ; and ſome time af- 
ter one -Phrynicas, a dramatic poet, having wrote a tra- 
gedy on the deſtruction of Miletus, the whole theatre burſt 
cut into tears when it was exhibited, and the magiſtrate 
nned the author in a thouſand drachmas for renewing 
the memory of a misfortune, which they leoked upon as 
their own, ordering at the ſame time that the piece ſhould 
never more be acted. The Perſians having thus utter- 
ly ruined Miletus, and tranſplanted the inhabitants, the 
lands about the town and level country they reſerved for them- 
ſclves, but beſtowed the hilly and leſs fruitful parts on the 
Carians of Pedieis. This misfortune befel Miletus fix years 
after the revolt of Ariſtagoras in the reign of Darius Hyſtaſ- 
pts, and had been long before foretold, if we believe Hero- 
datus, by the oracle of Apollo Didymæus (L). However, the 

Milefians 


Vol. V. p. 410, & ſeq.  Heropor. I. vi. 


(L] That author tellagys (10), that the 4rgiazs having conſult- 
ed the oracle touching the'fate of their city, received a an- 
wer, partly concerning themſelves, and partly the Milgſan:; the 
anſwer relating to the Mileſans was uttered in the following terms; 
Miletus, ſource of evils, thy ſtores and wealth ſhall ſerve to feaſt 
and inrich a multitude ; men with long hair ſhall fit and have 


(10) Herodot. l. vi. 
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Milefians were ſuffered afterwards to return and rebuild their 
city, which they did in a different place from that of the for- 
mer, as we conjecture from the prediction of Thales related 
by Plutarch * ; for that philoſopher defired his body might be 
buried in an abandoned and ſolitary place at ſome diſtance 
from the city, ſaying, that it would one day become the mar- 
ket-place of the Milefians. The inhabitants never afterwards 
recovered their former power ; for we find them eight years 
before the Peloponneſian war contending with the Samians for 
the ſovereignty of Priene, and obliged to call in the Athenians 
to their aſſiſtance, for which piece of ſervice they ſided with 
them in the Peloponneſian war, til they were perſuaded by 
Alcibiades, then in baniſhment, to join the Lacedemonians u. 
In the time of Cyrus the younger they attempted to ſhake off 
the Perſian yoke, and join that prince againſt his brother Ar- 
taxerxes ; but Tiſſaphernes, ernor of that province, hav- 
ing timely notice of their 4 * put ſome of the chief con- 
ſpirators to death, baniſhed others, and reduced the city to a 
miſerable ſtate of ſlavery. At the famous peace of Antalci- 
das it was given up to the Per ſians, and remained ſubject to 
them till the time of Alexander, who reſtored them to their 


antient liberty, notwithſtanding they had ſhut their gates a- 


gainſt him, and did not ſubmit till reduced to the laſt extre- 
mities v. By the Romans they were treated very kindly, and 
ſuffered to enjoy their liberty, eſpecially under the emperors. 
Tae Mileſrans, like the other ſtates of Ionia, when free 
from a foreign yoke, were often reduced to a miſerable ſtate 
of ſlavery by tyrants of their own, who governed them with 
an arbitrary ſway, and made them feel all the evils of a fo- 
reign ſubjection. The firſt, who uſurped this power over 
their fellow-citizens, were Thaas and Damaſenor, who, as 
Plutarch informs us *, filled the city with blood and flaugh- 
ter, and ſpared none but ſuch as ſubmitted to their uſurped 
authority. Theſe being deſtroyed, or driven out, Thraſybu- 
lus uſurped the ſovereignty, which he maintained to his death. 
In his time and by his means an end was put to the war, 


t PuuT. in Solon. *® Tavcyn. Li. iv. viii. WY STazas. 
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« their feet waſhed by thy virgins ; Didyma ſhall ſee her altars 
„ tran+ferred to another place“. What the oracle is ſaid to have 
foretold was fulfilled ; for the greater part of the men were put to 
the ſword by the Perfiarzs, who wore long hair; the women and 
children were made ſlaves, and the temple in Diayma, wich the grave 
and oracle, reduced to aſhes. 
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which had been for many years cagried on between the Ly- 
dians and Milefians, as we have related at length in the hiſto- 
ry of Lydia 7. He was ſo famous for his prudence in the ad- 
miniſttation of public affairs, that moſt of the tyrants 
of Greece courted his friendſhip, and themſelves in 
their unjuſt uſurpations by his advice. Among theſe Periander 
tyrant of Corinth is ſaid to have diſpatched a to him, 
to inquire what methods he had purſued in fo ſettling his au- 


thority among the Mileſians, that none of the citizens enter- 


tained any thoughts of ſhaking off the yoke which he had im- 
poſed upon them. Thrafybulus, unwilling to ſend an an- 
ſwer either in writing or by word of mouth, took the flave 
into a corn- field, and there, as it were by way of amuſement, 
ſtruck off all the ears of corn that overtopped the reſt. Then 
he ſent back the meſſenger without any anſwer. Periander 
underſtood the hint, put all thoſe to death whoſe overgrown 
power gave him any umbrage, and en] „without 


diſturbance, the authority he had uſurped . Upon the death 


of Thraſybulus ſeveral other tyrants roſe up, mentioned 
Herodotus , Plutarch , and other writers . Among 

the moſt famous in hiſtory are Hiſliæus and Ariflagoras, who 
in attempting to ſhake off the yoke of the Perfian kings, by 
whom they were ſupported, brought utter deſtruction 

all the Great colonies in Aſia, as we have related at in 
the hiſtory of Perfia d. the time of Autiachus II. king of 
Syria, we read of one Timarchus reigning in Miletus, and 
ptactiſing great cruelties on the citizens, till he was driven 
out by that prince, who was on that account honoured by 
the Mileſians with the ſurname of Theas or Gad. Miletus 
gave birth to the celebrated phi 


Anaximander, Anax- 


i menes, and Thales. The iſlands of Chios and Samos were 


likewiſe inhabited by the /anzans, and belonged to their con- 
federacy ; but we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of them in the 
following chapter, containing the hiſtory of the Greet iſ- 
lands. 

Zolis, ſo called from the Æolians, who ſettled in this part 
of Afia, extended, according to Strab f, from the promon- 
tory Lectus to the river Hermus, and contained the follow- 


ing cities, Cyme, Lariſſa, Neontichos, Tenus, Cylla, Notion, 


Egiræſſa, Pitane, Egæa, Myrina, and in more antient 


! Hiſt. Univer. Vol. V. p 412. Ar1sr. Politic. I. iii. c. 10. 
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— which, as we have related above, was taken 

from the” Eoliant by the Joxians. Theſe are the eleven an- 

tient cities of AZolir mentioned by Herodotus b. Cyme ſtood 

on the ſea-coaſt, and was the laſt of the maritime cities of 

Tolit towards Jonia. Lariſſa belongs propetly to Treas, and 

is placed by Strabo k between Acheum and Colone, In for- 

mer times oli: ed all Troas, and extended along 

the coaſt from Jonia to the Propontis. Neohtichos, or Neon- 

Tichos, is mentioned by Thucydides as fituate in the country 

of the Apodoti, who were a peculiar tribe of olians inha- 

biting the ſea-coaſt E. Tous, called alſo Temnos, is placed 

by Pliny at the mouth of the Hermus, but by all other geo- 

graphers, in the inland parts of Aelis. Cylla was a colony 

of the Eolians on the ſea-coaft of Mya. Notium ſtood on 

the ſea-fide about two miles from Co !, and was in aſ- 

ter ages ſubject to the ans. Authors do not agree 

about the preciſe ſituation of gęiræſſa, ſome placing it on 

the coaſt, and others at a great diſtance from the ſea. Pi- 

tane was a conſiderable town not far from the mouth of the 

Caicus ®, The inhabitants of this city are faid to have had 

the art of making bricks that floated, like wood, upon the 

water. Egæa or Mge, bordered on the territory of Syme, 

and is counted by Strabo the mediterranean cities of 

olis. Myrina, the moſt antient city of all alis, ſtood on 

the coaſt, and had a very ſafe and capacious harbour. It was 

in after-ages called S-baffopolis in honour of Auguſtus. To 

theſe, Pliny, Strabo, and Pomponius Mela, add Grynium and 

Elza; the former was about forty furlongs diſtant from My- 

rina, and famous for a temple and grove conſecrated to Apol- 

js, whence the ſurname of Gryneus is often given by the 

poets to that deity o; the latter, which was the port of Per- 

yams, and the birth-place of Zeno the philoſopher, ſtood 

near the mouth of the Caicus *- Cyme, or as others write it, 

Cuma, was the metropolis of all Solis. ; 
Doris, properly fo called, was that large promontory of Doris. 

Caria, which runs into the ſea over- againſt the iſland of Telos. 

The chief cities of Doris were, Halicarnaſſus, formerly the 

capital of Caria, and famous for the Matſoleum or tomb built 

by queen Artemiſia, in honour of her huſband' Mauſolus, 

which was of ſo noble a ſtructure, that the ancients looked 


upon it as one of the wonders of the world. This city gave 


5 I. i. c. 149. Þ STras. I. xii. Hzeropor Li. 
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birth to the two celebrated hiſtorians, Herodotus and Diony- 
fut, and to the poets Heraclitus, and Callimachus. It ſtood 
between the Ceramic and Jaſian bays, and was reckoned one 
of the ſt cities of Aſia 1. It is now a heap of ruins, 
and known by the name of N. Cnidus ſtood on the fea 
called Triopium, having on the north the Ceramic, or as o- 
thers call it the Ceraunian, bay, and on the ſouth the Rhodian 
fea. This city was formerly famous for the Venus of Praxi- 
teles ; and as Venus was the tutelary goddeſs of the place, ſhe 
is thence often ſtiled by the poets, the Cnidian goddeſs*. 
Lindus, Faliſſus and Camirus, were likewiſe cities of the 
Dorians, as Herodotus informs us, but we find nothing rela- 
IF ing to them worth mentioning (. 

on of ws, AT the Joniam, "7, th and Molians, who ſettled 
Dor in Afa Minor, were Greek nations, is not to be doubted. 
ane 2  Profane writers give us the following account of their origin, 
— and firſt ſettling on the coaft of Afa. Deucalion, ſay they, 
| who reigned in Theſſaly, and is famous for the flood that hap- 
pened in his time, had by his wife Pyrrba two ſons, Helenus 
and Amphidt yon. Helenus, who is ſuppoſed to have given the 
name of FHelenes to the Greeks, had three ſons, Aolus, Do- 
rus and Xuthbus, Afolus, who was the eldeſt, ſucceeded his 
father, and, beſides The//aly, had for his ſhare Locris and Bæ- 
otia. Many of his deſcendants went into Peloponneſus with 
Pelops the fon of Tantalus king of Phrygia, and ſettled in 
Laconia, The country in the neighbourhood of mount Par- 
naſſus fell to Dorus, and was from him called Deris. Au- 
thus being obliged by his brothers to quit his native country, 
appropriating part of his father's effects to him- 
felf without their knowledge, retired to Attica, where he 
married the daughter of Erectheus king of Athens, by whom 

he had two ſons, Acbhæus and Ton. 

Ax involuntary murder committed by Achæus, obliged him 
to retire to Pel/oponneſus, which was then called Ægialea or 
Egiales; but the country where he ſettled, ever after bore 
the name of Achaia. Some writers tell us, that he afterwards 
left Achaia, and recovered his grandfather's kingdom of Theſ 
Aly. Ion commanded the Athenian forces againſt Eumelprs 
the Thracian, who had invaded Attica, and fo diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf on that occaſion, that the Athenians intruſted him with 


the government of their citv, and were from that time called 


alſo Jonians. Though in proceſs of time they thought fit to lay 
aſide this name, yet it was not altogether out of uſe in the 
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time of Theſeus, as appears from the pillar erected by him in 
the 1/hmus, to ſhew the bounds of the Athenians on one ſide, 
and the Peloponneſians on the other; on the eaſt fide of the 
pillar was this inſcription ; This is not Peloponneſus, bat To- 
nia; and on the ſouth fide, This it not Tonia, but Pelopon- 
neſus t. In the time that Ion governed Athens the citizens in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that their country, being not only 
unfruitful, but confined within narrow bounds, was no lon- 
ger able to furniſh them with neceſſary proviſions. This forc- 
ed them to contrive ſome means to diſburden it, and there- 
fore they ſent colonies to ſettle in Peloponneſe, and theſe gave 
the name of lonia to that part which they poſſeſſed. Thus 
all the inhabitants of Peloponneſes, though compoſed of dif- 
ferent nations, were blended under the general names of 4. 
chæans and Ionians . 

ABouUT fourſcore years after the taking of Troy the Hera- 
clidæ, or deſcendants of Hercules, invaded Peloponneſus with 
a deſign to recover that country, which of right belonged to 
them. They were conducted in this enterprize by three chief 
leaders, the ſons of Ariſſamachus, namely Temenus, Creſphon- 
tes, and Ariftodemus ; the laſt dying before the reduction of 


the country, his two ſons Eury/thenes and Procles ſucceeded 


him. The expedition proved ſucceſsful, and the Heraclidæ, 
having recovered the poſſeſſion of their antient dominions, di- 
vided them among themſelves; in which diviſion Argos fell 
to Temenus, Meſſenia to Creſphontes, and Laconia to the two 
ſons of Ari ſtodemus w. 

SUCH of the Achæans as were deſcended from Solus, and 
had inhabited Laconza, being driven from thence by the Do- 
rians, who attended the Heraclide into Peloponneſus, ſettled 
in that part of Ii Minor, which from them took the name 


of Molis, and built there Smyrna with eleven other cities; 


but Smyrna, as we have related above, was aiterwards ſeized 
by the Jonians. From olis they ſent colonies to the iſland 
of Leſbos, and there founded ſeveral cities. The Achezans of 
AHycenæ and Argos, being expelled by the Heraclidæ, ſeized 
upon that part of Peloponneſus, which was held by the [onians. 
The latter at firſt returned to Athens, their original country, 
and ſoon after departed from thence under the conduct of M- 
leus and Androcles, the two ſons of Cadrus, and poſſeſled 
themſelves of the weſtern coaſt of Aſia Miner, lying between 
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Curia and Lydia, which from them was named [onia. There 
built the cities, which we have deſcribed above *. 

Hz power of the Athenians, who were then governed by 
Codrus, increaſing daily, the Heraclide thought proper to op- 
poſe their progreſs, but were defeated in a general engage- 
ment. Notwithſtanding this overthrow they maintained them- 
ſelves in poſſeſſion of Megaris, where they built the city of 
Megara, placing there the Dorians, who had aſſiſted them, 
in the room of the [onians whom they had driven out 7. Of 
theſe Dorians ſome continued in Megara after the death of 
Cedrus, others paſſed over into Crete; but the greateſt part 
being perpetually haraſſed by the Athenians, abandoning their 
country, ſettled in that part of Afie Minor, which was from 
them called Doris, and built there Halicarnaſſus, Cnidus, 
and the other cities mentioned above. The 7onic migration 
is ſaid by all chronologers, except Euſebius and his followers, 
to have happened a hundred and forty years after the taking 
of Troy, and fixty after the return of the Heraclidæ into 
Peloponneſus, that is, about one thouſand and forty four 
before the Chriſtian ara. The Eolic migration preceded the 
Tonic about tifty two years, and that of the Dorians was 
poſterior to the Ionic near ſeventy. 

THr1s is the account which profane writers give us of 
theſe migrations ; but their authority in matters of ſo remote 
a date is not much to be depended on. There were ſcarce 
any records in thoſe rude and illiterate ages, even among the 
Greets; whence they have obſcured their origin with idle 
tales, and poetical fictions, there being ſcarce any thing re- 
lated by their hiſtorians concerning their origin that deſerves 
credit, or carries in it the leaſt appearance of truth. Others, 
perhaps upon better grounds, take the Ionians to be deſcend- 
ed from Javan, the fourth fon of Fapheth; and indeed the 
Greek tranſlators of the holy ſcripture inſtead of Jauan read 
Jaon, and thoſe who are by other writers called Fones, are 
by Homer named Jaones. Now Javan and Faon ſound fo like 
each other, that one may conclude they were the ſame. This 
opinion receives no ſmall confirmation from holy writ, where 
the name of Javan is uſed for Greece (M). Favan is faid to 
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have come into Greece after the confuſion of Babel, and to 
have ſettled in Attica, whence the Attics were named Jaones 
and Jones. This name the inhabitants of Attica, as we have 
obſerved above, laid afide, but theſe who paſſed into A/ia te- 
tained the ſame appellation. According to this opinion the 
lontans were a colony from Attica; but Hecateus, as quoted 
by Strabo a, tells us, that the Athenians or Tenes of Greece 
were a colony of thoſe in Afia. As the parts of Aſia poſſeſ- 
ſed by the Greeks lye directly in the way from the valley of 
Shinaar into Greece, it is not without foundation, that ſome 
have believed Javan to have firſt ſettled in A/ra, and from 
thence, not having room enough on the coaſt, to have ſent 
colonies into Greece, at that time uninhabited, under the con- 
duct of his eldeſt fon Eli, who founded, according to them, 
the city of Elis in Peloponneſus. From Eliſpa Foſephus ſup- 
poſes the Æolians to be deſcended, and therefore calls them 
Eliſe », 

THE [onians, Aclians, and Dorians, were at firſt go- 
verned by kings, and divided into many petty kingdoms, the 
monarchical form of government prevailing, at the time of 
their migration, all over Greece. Beſides, Her odotus tells us in 
expreſs terms, that ſome of the Ionians choſe only Lycian kings 
of the race of Glaucrs, others ſuch only as were ſprung 
from Codrus, and that ſome indifferently raiſed to the throne 
princes of either of theſe families e. But the actions and very 
names of their kings are buried in oblivion. Monarchy gave 
way to a republican government, which was ſettled in almoſt 
all the Greek cities of Aſia Minor, each of them being go- 
verned by their own laws, and no-ways dependent on one 
another. However, in moſt of theſe ſtates ſome private citi- 
zens, without any right to the throne, either by birth or 
election, endeavoured to advance themſelves to it by cabal, 


a STRABOlL, 13. b Jost PH, Antiquit. I. 1. c HerRODOT. 
. 1. 


forth, behold the prince of Grecia Hall come (11). And again, He 
ſhall ftir up all againſt the realm of Grecia (12) Where though 
the vulgar tranſlators do not render it Favan, yet that is the word 
in the original. And in Iſaiab; And I will Aud thoſe that eſcape 
of them to the nations in the ſea, in Italy and in Greece +. Where 
tne Tigurine verſion and that of Geneva retain the H. Lens words, 


uſing the names of Tubal and Javan, wiead of {taly and 
Gree:ce. 


(11) Daniel c. x. ver. 20. (125 H¹ 7 
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treachery, and violence, ſacrificing to their own ſecurity all 
thoſe, whom merit, rank, zeal for liberty, or love of their 
country rendered obnoxious to them. It was this cruel and 
inhuman treatment that rendered theſe uſurpers ſo odious to 
the people, and furniſhed ſuch ample matter for the declama- 
tions of orators, and the tragical repreſentations of the 
theatre. ; 

TAE Ionians, on their arrival in Aſia, divided themſelves 
into twelve ſinall ſtates or cantons, having been thus divided, 
while they inhabited Pelopenneſus, as were afterwards the 
Acbæans who drove them out. Of theſe twelve ſtates con- 
ſiſted the [onian confederacy, ſo often mentioned by the an- 
tients. The chief and moſt powerful city of the whole con- 
federacy was Miletus. To thoſe we have already deſcribed 
Thucydides adds the cities of the iflands of Lemnos and Im- 
bros d, and Velleius e thoſe of Delos, Paros, Andrns, Tenos, 
which were all, according to that writer, peopled by the 
Tonians. Some of the cities we have mentioned were built b 
the Jonians, others they poſſeſſed themſelves of after driving 
out the antient proprietors. As they brought no women with 
them out of Greece, they forced thoſe of Caria away from 
their parents, putting to death ſuch of their relations as op- 
poſed them ; in revenge of which violence and cruelty the 
Carian women bound themſelves by an oath, which they 
tranſmitted as ſacred to their daughters, never to take any 
repaſt with their huſbands, or call them by their names f. 
The Jonians being thus eftabliſhed in the moſt fruitful and 


| pleaſant part of all ia, their number ſoon increaſed, new 


adventurers joining them from other countries of Greece; the 
Abarntes from Eubza, who had nothing in common with the 
Tonians, were no inconſiderable part of this colony; the 
Mynian Orchomenians, the Cadmeans, Dryopians, and Mo- 
loffians, with the Pelaſgians of Arcadia, the Doriars, Epi- 
aurians, and many others of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, 
were, as Heredatus informs us*, intermixed with the Athe- 
nians, who were ſent by the Prytanean council. The latter 
who were true and genuine Ianians, as deriving their original 
from Athens, built a temple, which from themſelves the 


called the Pan- Ienium (N). The privileges of this place they 
communicated 


d Tu uc ro. |. 7. e VIIIEI. I. 2. HSO DOT. I. 1. 
s Idem, ibid. 


(N) The temple was called Pan Ionium, from the concourſe of 
people that flocked thither, from all the cities of ſonia. A feſtival 
was kept here by ail the /cntans in honour of Neptune, ſurnamed 
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communicated to no other [onians ; neither did the others, as 
we read in Herodotus, ever deſire to be admitted, except the 
Smyrneans, moſt of them being of the name of Jonians, that 
people having ſoon degenerated from the virtue of their anceſ- 


tors, and given themſelves up to all manner of vice. The 


Pan- Ionium was a ſacred place on the promontory of Mycale, 
dedicated by the Jonian confederacy to Neptune, ſurnamed 
Heliconius. Here the Janians met to perform ſolemn exerciſes 
in honour of that deity, and to hold their general aſſemblies. 
This feſtival was peculiar to the Arhenian To-nians; but the 
Apaturian ſolemnity (O) was common to all thoſe of the 
lontan name, except the Epheſians and Colophonians, who 
were excluded under pretence of a murder committed in their 
cities h. 


b HERO DO r. ibid. 


Heliconius, from Helice a city of Achaia, which afterwards periſhed 
by an earthquake. One thing was remarkable in this ſacrifice, wiz. 
that if the bull offered happened to bellow, it was accounted a 
good omen, becaule that found was thought to be acceptable to 
Neptune. 

(O) This feſtival was firſt inſtituted at Athens, and from thence 
derived to the Afeatic Jonians. It was ſo called from the Greek 
word azar fignitying deceit, having been firſt inſtituted in memory 
of a ſtratagem, by which Melantbius king of Athens overcame 
Xanthus king of Beotia. Fer a controverſy ariſing between the 
Athenians and Beotians about a piece of ground lying on the con- 
fines of Attica and Baeotia, Xanthus propoſed, that an end ſhould 
be put to the diſpute by a ſingle combat between himſelf and the 
Athenian king, Thymetes, at that time king of Athens, declined the 
fight, and was depoſed. In his room was choſen one Melantbius a 


Meſſenian, who, having accepted the challenge, met his enemy 


at the appointed place. But before they began the fight, Melan- 
thius pretending to ſee one behind Xanthus, habited in a black 
goat's ſkin, cried out, that the articles were violated Upon this 
Xanthus looking back was treacherouſly flain by his adverſary. In 
memory of this ſucceſs Jupiter was ſurnamed ATarmup, that is de- 
ceiver. Others tell us, that the Apaturian feſtival was ſo called 
from the Greek word azertipia, becauſe upon that ſolemnity children 
accompanied their fathers, to have their names entered into the pub- 
lic regiſter. Some are of opinion, that the Apaturian feſtival had 
its name from the Greek word @Taropx,, that is, without fa- 
thers, in a civil ſenſe, it not being till that ſolemnity publicly re 
corded, to whom they belonged. The Apaturia was celebrated 
in the month Pyaveſian, and laſted three days (14). 


(14) Atheneus I. 4. * 
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Tur Derians, on their arrival in Iſia, formed themſelves 
into fix independent ſtates or ſmall republics, which were 


_ confined within the narrow bounds of ſo many cities; theſe 


Their reli- 
gion, laws, 
&c. 


were Lindus, Jaliſſus, Camirus, Cos, Cnidus, and Halicar- 


naſſus. Other cities in that tract, which was from them. 


called Doris, belonged to their confederacy ; but the inhabi- 
tants of theſe alone, as true and genuine Dorians, were ad- 
mitted into their temple at Triope, where they exhibited ſo- 
lemn games in honour of Apollo Tricpius. The prizes were 
tripods of braſs, which the victors were obliged to conſecrate 
to Apollo, and leave in the temple on an altar of gold. 
When Agaficles of Halicarnaſſus won the prize, he tranſ- 
greſſed this cuſtom, and carried the tripos to his own houſe : 
Wherefore the city of Halicarnaſſus was ever afterwards 
excluded from the Dorian confederacy ; ſo that the Do- 
rians were from that time known by the name of the five 
cities |, 

1He Solians were divided, like the Jantans and Dorians, 
into ſeveral ſmall ſtates or cantons, independent of each other, 
but united in one common confederacy or league. They poſ- 
ſeſſed at firſt twelve cities; but Smyrna, as we have related 
above, was taken from them by the Jenians of Colophon. 
Their country was of greater extent than that of the [onians, 
but far inferior to it in al other reſpects, oma being in the 
opinion of Herodotus x, the moſt fruitful and agreeable region 
of all Kia. The Dvrians, beſides the cities which belonged 
to them on the continent, poſſeſſed five in the iſland of Leſ- 
bes, one in Tenedos, and another in the hundred iſſands, 
which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of in a more proper 
place. Thus the Greek ſtates in Afa were governed much 
after the ſame manner as thoſe in Europe, forming three diffe- 
rent confederacies, of which the cities were governed by their 
own laws, and the three different confederacies by their re- 
ſpective general aſſemblies or diets. 

TRE religion and laws of the Greek colonies in Iſia were 
much the ſame with thoſe of Greece. Their principal deities 
were Ceres, Apollo, Diana, and Neptune. The Tonians, 
who came from Athens, celebrated every fifth year, the 
myiteries of Ceres Eleuſina, which we have already deſcrib- 
ed. The Mileſans worſhipped Apollo Didymers as their 
tutelary god, whence he was likewiſe called Apollo Mileſius. 
Near the city of Miletus was a famous oracle of Apollo, called 
the oracle of Apollo Didymæus, and alſo the oracle of the 
Branchidæ; the former denomination it had from Apollo or 


; Idem, ibid. * Idem, ibid. See before, p. 2, & ſeq. 
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the ſun, who was ſurnamed Didymeus, as /acrobius informs 
us w, from the double light imparted by him to mankind; 
the one directly from his own body, and the other by reflection 
from the moon; the latter appellation was given both to the 
oracle and to Apollo himſelf, who was called Branchides, 
from one Branchus the reputed ſon of Macareus, but begotten, 
as was believed, by Apells (P). This oracle was, as we are 
:flured by Hered>tus, very anticnt, and the beſt of all the 
Grecian oracles, except that of Delpyes m, In the time of the 
Perſian war the temple was burnt down to the ground, being 
betrayed to the Barbarians by the Branchidæ, or prieſts, who 
had care of it. MFerxcs in requital of thei? ſervice allowed 
them to ſettle, and build a city, in a remote part of Af, 
where they thought themſelves out of the reach of their 
angry countrymen. But for all this, their treachery did not 
eſcape condign puniſhment ; for Alezander having con- 
quered Darius, and poſſeſſed himſclf of all Afia, utterly 
demoliſhed their city, and put all the inhabitants to the 
ſword, revenging on the children the treachery of their fore- 
fathers ®, 

A annual feaſt was celebrated by the onians in honour 
of Diana Triclaria, to appeaſe whoſe wrath for an inceſt 
committed in her temple, men and women uſed to walk 
barefooted to it. I his ſolemnity was inſtituted by the Athe- 
nians, Who till after the Trojan war uſed annually to facrifice 
to the angry goddeſs a male and a female child. 

THEFIR trade we can only gueſs at from their ſituation, Trade. 
which very likely drew merchants from all the neighbouring 


=» MAackos. I. r. = HerovorT. I. 1. n STRAI. I. 
xiv. 


(P) Varro tells us, that the mother of Branchus, being with child, 
dreamed, that the ſun entering into her mouth penetrated to her 
womb ; and that from thence the child was called Branchus from 
ee, the throat, through which the god paſſed. Branchus re- 
ceived, when he grew up, a crown and icepire from Apollo, and 
began to propheſy, but ſoon diſappeared. Whereupon a magnifi- 
cent temple was dedicated to him and Apollo Philefixs, fo called 
from Cai to kiſs, becauſe he was ſuppoicd to have imparted the 
ſpirit of prophecy to Branchus by a kiſs. This temple was burnt 
by the Per ſſaus, but afterwards rebui't with ſuch magnificence, that 
it ſurpaſſed all the other Greet temples in bigneſs, being raiſed to 
ſuch a bulk, that they were forced to let it remain uncovered, for 
it was no leis than five furlongs in compals (15). 


(15) Strab. I. 14. 
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parts to traffic in their country, as well for their own growth, 
as for foreign productions. Their country was ſtocked with 
many uſeful commodities, and abounded in all things neceſ- 
ſary for life. They had a ſafe coaſt, convenient harbours, 
aud whatever may incline us to think that they carried on a 
conſiderable trade. Beſides, we know that they were very 
powerful by ſea, maintained great fleets, and planted colo- 
nies, not only in the neighbouring iſlands, but even in Gaul, 
and beyond the pillars of Hercules. | 

Charafr, THEY ſoon degenerated from the valour of their anceſtors, 
and became à molt ſuperſtitious, effeminate, and voluptuous 
people; infomuch, that the [oniars, in the time of Ferods- 
tus, viere looked upon as quite unfit for any military ſervice o. 
They are ſaid to have been the firſt who introduced the uſe 
of perfumes and garlands at banquets, and alſo of ſweet- 
meats or deſerts *. Maximus Tyrius, ſpeaking of the different 
affections and inclinations of the various Greek nations and 
colonies, tells us, that the Cratoniates loved the Olympic ſports, 
the Spartiates fine armour, the Cretans hunting, the Sybarites 
pompous dreſs, and the Jenians laſcivious dances 1. The 
olians and Dor:ans, being planted in a leſs fruitful country, 
were not ſo ſoon debauched by the ſoft climate of Afia ; they 
were accounted no-ways inferior to the European Greeks, till 
they were ſubdued by the Perſians, but having loſt their li- 
berty, they gave themſelves up to idleneſs, and in a ſhort time 
became quite unfit for action, and no leſs effeminate than 
the other Aſiatics. | 

Their hiſ- THE Greek colonies ſettled in Iſia enjoyed their liberties, 

tory. and lived according to their own laws, from the time of their 

Y-xr of migration to the reign of Cra&ſus king of Lydia, to whoſe 

the Flood, ſuperior power they were forced to ſubmit, after having baf- 

2437- Aflcd all the attempts of his predeceſſors. They paid him a 


Before 


Crit yearly tribute, furniſhed him with ſhips and mariners in time 


: of war, and ſent their reſpective quotas of land- forces when 
Te required ; but at the ſame time were free from all oppreſſion, 
and ſuffered to enjoy a profound tranquility under his mild 
government”, This made them oppoſe Cyrus when he firſt 
invaded Lydia, and reject the advantageous © propoſals of 
that prince. But, after the defeat of Cræſus and taking of 
Sardis, they ſent ambaſſadors to the conqueror, offering to 

ſubmit to him upon the ſame terms which had been former! 
granted to them by Cræſus. Cyrus having heard them with 
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attention, returned an anſwer in the following apologue : A 
piper ſecing numerous ſholes of fiſh in the ſea, and imagining 
he might entice them aſhore by his muſic, began to play; 
but finding his hopes diſappointed, he threw a net into the 
water, and drew a great many of them to the land. When 
he ſaw the fiſh leaping on the ground, fince you would not 
dance, faid he, to my pipe before, you may now forbear 
dancing at all. With this anſwer the Greet ambaſſadors re- 
turned home, and having communicated it to their country- 
men, they reſolved in a general aſſembly to tortify their cities 
againſt any ſudden attack, and ſend ambaſſadors to ſollicit ſuc- 
cours from the Lacedemonians, Pythermus, a Phocæan, was 
ſent in the name of all the Greeks in Aſia; but the Spartans 
could by no means be prevailed upon to lend them any aſſiſt- 
ance. However they diſpatched by ſea ſome of their chief 
men to obſerve the motions of Cyrus, and interpoſe their good 
offices with him in behalf of their countrymen. Theſe, put- 
ting in at Phocæa, ſent Lacrines, the moſt confiderable per- 
ſon among them to Sard:s, with inſtructions to acquaint Cy- 
rus, that if he committed any hoſtilities againſt the Grecian 
Cities, the republic of Lacedemon would reſent them as offered 
to herſelf. Cyrus, hearing them ſpe k in this ſtile, inquired 
of the Greeks about him, who the Lacedemanians were, and 
what number of men they could bring into the field ? Being 
informed of theſe particulars, he anſwered the deputy, that 
he was no-ways afraid of a people, who in the midſt of their 
cities had a place of public refort, where they met to impoſe 
on each other by mutual oaths ; and that if the gods preſerved 
his life, they ſhould have ſufficient cauſe to be concerned for 
their own calamities, inſtead of troubling themſelves about 
thoſe of the Afzatics. Theſe words were levelled at the Greets 
in general, who had in their cities large ſquares, where they 
met to trade, a cuſtom unknown to the Pærſans f. 

Cyrus, having diſmifi:4 the Laredemonian ambaſſadors with Year of 
this anſwer, left Sardis, and, ſetting out for Eclatan, charg- the Flood 
ed Mazares one of his lieutenants with the reduction of - 2455. 
olts, Doris, and lama. Maz res purſuant to his commithon Betore 
entering Ionia, took and deſtroyed the city of Priene, laid Ohriſt. 
waſte the fertile plains that were watered by the Mæander, and 5. 
advancing to Magneſia, laid that city likewiſe in aſhes. From VV 
Magneſia he marched to Phacæa, but before he made any at- 
tempts upon that important place, he fell ſick and die. Up- 
on his death IIarpagus, being appointed to command the ar- 
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teſting ſlavery, choſe rather to abandon their native country, 
than ſubmit to the Perſian yoke ; and accordingly, having 
put their wives, children, and all their moſt valuable ef- 
fects on board their veſſels, they ſet ſail for the iſland of Chios, 
leaving the Per/lans in poſſeſſion of an empty city. The ex- 
ample of the Phocæaus was followed by the Teians, who, af- 
ter Harpagus hal made himſelf maſter of their walls, went 
on board their ſhips, and conveyed themſelves and their fami- 
lies to Thrace, where they ſettled in the city of fbdera, which 
had been founded by the Greets of the Joan confederacy, 
under the conduct of Timeſius, a native of Clazomene. The 
other cities of Jonia were all reduced by /Z:rpagas, and like- 
wiſe the Dorians, AMalians, and all the inhabitants of the up- 
per Aj;a, except the Mileſians, who, diſtruſting their own 
ſtrength and that of the Ionians, had made a ſeparate peace 
with Cyrus, and by a timely ſubmiſſion obtained the ſame 


terms which had been formerly granted them by Craſus. The 


rapidity of theſe conqueſts ſtruck the iſlanders with ſuch ter- 
ror, that they all ſubmitted of their own accord. Thus all 
the Greet ſtates, both in the iſlands and on the continent of 
Aſia, were a ſecond time conquered, and forced to live, un- 
der the Perſian monarchs, in a ſtate of greater ſubjection and 
dependency than they had ever proved before. In the reign 
of Darius Hyftaſpis, they made an attempt towards the re- 
covery of their antient liberty, and maintained a war againſt 
the whole power of the Perſian monarchy, for the ſpace of 
fix years; but were again, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, 
brought under ſubjection, and puniſhed with great ſeverity 
by the haughty conqueror, for endeavouring to aſſert the 
Tights which they had been unjuſtly deprived of. But of this 
war, and the many calamities which it drew upon the Greek 
ſtates in Aſia Miner, we have already given a particular and 
diſtinct account in the hiſtory of Per/;4 , to which we refer 
the reader, 

TE Fonians aſſiſted Xerxes in his expedition againſt Athens 
with an hundred ſhips ; but as the king had undertaken this 
war for no other end but to be revenged on the Athenians for 


having ſent ſome ſhips to the aſliſtance of the [9zians when 


they attempted to ſhake off the Perfian yoke, Themiſtacles, 
who commanded the Athenian fleet, imagined, that the Iavi- 
aus ferved in this expedition againſt their will, and might 
therefore be eaſily prevailed upon to deſert the Perſcans, and 
194 their antient allies and countrymen. But as no opportu- 
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hand, if it it 


” cars, he 
make Bi cad he Jae, . Oh diſmiſs them, _The [oni- 
ans coming aſhore the next day, 25” uſual read 66 the rocks 
the rnvifation of of Theme cles, nd reſolved to ly with it ; 
purſuant to which re Solution when the two flects engaged, 
the Nini inftead of falling upon the Athenians tacked about 
and made to.ſea; Their fight, which was ſoon, followed by 
that of by \Phenicion contributed not a little to the famous 
victory gained by the Athenians at Salamis v. Diodorus Si- 
— 15 that the Jenjanf by means of a certain Samian 
gave private notice to the Athenians of all that paſſed in the 
enemy's fleet, alluring them, that as ſoon as the battle was 
bel they would defart the Barbarians *. This, accord- 
ing to our author, ſo 222 the Greeks, before diſheart- 


cn. that they attacked the, Perſian fleet, con 


trary to their 
former de * and gained that victory which is ſo 
> | 


Taz fame * was Leetychides, commander 
of the Greek fleet, 2 K battle wed by Mzcale. The Tontans, Do- 


r1ans, Adlians, andthe inhabitants of the illands made no ſmall 
part of the Perſſon army, which was drawn up along the ſhore in 
order to prevent the Greets from i a deſcent into the coun- 
try. Leotychides therefore, ſtahding into rhe ſhore as near as he 
could, ordered a herald to ſpeak thus to the Iomans i in his name: 
Men of Sans hearken with attention to my words, for 
« the Perfians will not underſtand the advice I give you ; 
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«« when the battle begins, every one of you ought in the firſt 
« place to remember liberty; and the next, that the word 
« agreed upon is Hebe, if of you hear me not, let thoſe 
«© who hear. inform him”. Theſe words had ſuch an effect 
on the Greeks, that in the heat of the engagement they deſet- 
ted the Perfians, and joined their countrymen, which occafion- 
ed the total overthrow of the Perflan army. e 
the Perfian generals had appointed the Milefians 
Ford the paſſes leading to the eminences of Mycale, that - a 
might have a ſafe retreat in caſe they were put to Hight, and 
ides to conduct them over the mountans, the Milefiar.s 

| being well acquainted with the country. But they, acting 

quite contrary to their orders, brought back by other ways 
to the enemy ſuch as fled ; by SERA means few Perfians eſca- 
ped the general ſlaughter of that day *. Thus the Afatic 
Greeks revolted a ſecond time from the Perſians, and their 
behaviour on this occaſion was ſo pleaſing to the Lacedemoni- 
ans, that they were for e out of Afia into 
Greece. For 2. were appriſed, that if the Jonians 
continued in would be in perpetual alarms from 
an enemy that T2 ed them in ſtrength, and was near 
to thank ; whereas their friends, who were * 1 gk diſtance, 
could not be aſſiſtant to them ſo opportune] . 
ſons, as their neceſſity might require. he Peloponne 
propoſed to drive thoſe nations out of Greece, which 57 12253 
with the Perſians, and to beſtow their territories and eſtates 
on the /onians. Upon theſe promiſes the Janians and AEolians 
were preparing to convey themſelves and their effects over into 
Europe. But the Athenians petſuaded them to remain in Aa, 
faithfully promiſing to aſſiſt them on all occaſions to the utmoſt 
of their power. The Atbenians were afraid that if the Ioni- 
ant ſhould ſettle in Europe, by the common concurrence 
of the Greeks, they would not for the future own Athens as 
their metropolis, and place of their original. Pelopon- 
an readily yielded to the Athenians, and the Tonians upon 

determined not to remove out of A; but 

_ m- concluſion of the peace between the Greeks and 
Per fians, which happened in the reign of Artaxerxes, one of 
the articles, ſworn to by r was, that all the Gree+ 
ſtates of Aſia ſhould be made free, and allowed to live accor- 
ding to their kws *. 

Fur Ionians, being thus delivered from the Perfian yoke, 
entered into an alliance with the Athenians, who came by de- 


* HexoporT. I. ix. 2 Hz xoDorv. ibid. Diopos. Sicut. 
I. xi. c. 4. p. 261. d Diopor. ibid. p. 74. Tuvcro. I. i. 


grees 
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Er * 
to contribute to all the charges e. 

otherwiſe than if they had lay, "Euphe- 
ang wh nl Sr ena be png We war to 


draw the Camarineans into an alliance with "5 ens, owned 
that the Athenians had ſubjected both the Jonians and iſlanders, 
8 faid he, the Perſians aga nll their mother 
city e was but a poor pretence, lince the yidory which 
the Athenians gained at Salamit, was in great meaſure owifils 
to the Jontans and other Greeks, who Erved an board the 
Perfian fleet, as we have ſeen above. In the reign of Artax- 
erxes Mnemon, we find them again ſubje to the Perſians, 
and governed by 77 1 from whom revolted to 
Cyrus the younger. Upon the death of Cyrus they ſent am- 
baſladors to the Lacedemenians, imploring their and 
protection againſt Tiſſaphernes, who was returning to his go- 
vernment at the head of a numerous army, with a deſign to 
puniſh them for their revolt. The Lacedemonians, having now 
ended the long war which they had waged with the Athenians, 
laid hold of this opportunity of breaking again, with the 
Perſians, and ſent firlt Thimbro, after him Dercyllidas, and 
laſtly Lzefilaus their king, to invade the Perfian provinces in 
Ha, where made great conqueſts, and would have en- 
2 the empire, had not Darius, by diſtributing 
ſums the leading men in Greece, found means to 
rekindle the war there, which the Lacedemonians to 
recal their king, and conclude a peace with the Perftans 
equally diſadvantageous and diſhonourable to the Grecian name. 
For one of the articles was, that all the Greek cities in Aſia 
ſhould be ſubject to the king of Perſia, and beſides the iſlands 
of Cyprus and Clazomenas. Thus were all the Greeks ſettled 
in Afia, with the utmoſt injuſtice and baſeneſs, given up to 
the Perfians d, whoſe yok bore till they were delivered 
by Alexander, who 2— 14 the Greeks in 4ja to the en- 
joyment of their antient rights and privileges. After the 
death of Alexander, as they had neither ſtrength nor courage 
to defend themſelves, they fell under the power of the kings 
of Syria, and continued ſubject to them till the Romans, af- 
ter having delivered Greece from the oppreſſions of Philip 
king of Maceden, obliged Antiochus III. ſurnamed the Great, 
to grant the ſame liberty to the Greek colonies in Afia, which 
„ for the Greek ſtates in Eurepe t. Being 


Tu ver |. vi. 4 XAUOrH. Maga 1. i. Drovos. I. xiv. 
Pro r. in Ageſilac. © HsnxoporT. |. xvii. c. 2 AKR LIAN. I. iii. 
f Liv. L. xxxv. C. 16. | 


I 2 thus 


AE. Book I, 
thus grintatd in their an ts, moſt or the free 
citics 41 into an all ande ome, and enjoyed fuch 


liberty as the Romans uſed fo , till they re again 
t under ſubjection gat. Mi 3 king of 
= 8 agalnſt the Romans, party out 
1 out of hatred to Rome. By. his ordet they 
3 A diſtinction, all the Romani and Ntaligns, 
whom either trade, or the ſweetneſs of the climate had 
wn into A. On. this vecaſion the Epheſians diſtinguiſh- 
hemſelves __ ys not fuffering eve their famous 
temple of Diana to be lum to ſuch Romans as fled to 
it. However, their read pliance with the cruel and in- 
human orders of ras es 401 not exempt them from the 
molt tyrannical eſhan. No wonder then, that, upon 
Hylla's arrival in Aa, they abandoned Mithridgtes, and de- 
2 2 for the Rimans, as they had deſerted the Ro- 
mont to ſide with Mithridates: Epheſus was the firſt that 
revolted, and the example of that metropolis Was ſqon fol- 


lowed by $ Colophon, Sardis, Traltis — 709 and 
A The re of "theſe titles made the 
the Greet cities — ay 8 


Meſopolrs. 
i hopes of keepin 
his intereſt, and ſupporti 1 7 4 | on the coafts of Nha, 
he reftofed all the Gree yment of their 


s to the full en 

liberti declaring that even the flaves 00 bave — 
fhare of this univerfal freedom s. But they did not lo 
Joy the liberty, which the king out of a ell policy 
ed upon them. Sylla, having routed the ſeveral e of 
Mithridates, and reduce all the Leſſer Ala, revenged on 
the Afatict the death of ſo many thouſand Romans, whom 
they had inhumaply murdered, by depriving them of their 
liberty, and Laying ſuch oa taxes and _ on their cities, 
as reduced them to beggary A Epheſus was treat- 
ed with moſt ſeverity, 52 having ſuffe A ſoldiers ta 
live there at diſcretion, and obliged the inhabitants to ST 

every x fifty drachmas, and eyery ſoldier ſixteen denarii 
a day he whole ſurp, Which the revolted cities of Afia 
pad. Hylla, amounted 15 twenty thoufand talents,” that is, 
3+875,000 L —* for the raiſing of which they were 
Forced to ſell not their moveables, but even great part of 
their lands >. "This v was the moſt fatal blow ſia ever receiv- 
ed, nor did the inhabitants ever after recover their antient 
. ſplendor, 2 at ur ſhewn them by many of 


the emperors, under whot 2 wy 
years at leaſt, ſome ſhew of ery. * 


5 Arp1ax, in Mithridat. Idem, ibid. Hue. i ha 
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Of the iſlands of Sicily, G a 
[A 10 there becoming 2 
#0 the Roma, 


. r. 1. 
W Srett v. 
Lm dvivend ia the too Sg volumes and 
— Ws, the hiſtory of the Eurepons 


2 s inhabiting the continent, we ſhall 
„ to their dr frdement in the adjacent 


part — _ and the later 


a var. Max. L iz. e. 8. d Pour. Maus, „ . c. 7. 


A) Terre tribzs ſcopulis waftum procurrit in 
4 Trinacris a poſfitu nomen adtpta loci, hs Ovid. 


Pelorus, 
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Pelorus, who was killed by Hannibal. The Carthaginian 
ſeeing his ſhip brought into the ſtraits of . Sicily, and fancying 
that the pilot deſigned to deliver her up to the Romans, put 
him to death; but being afterwards convinced of his inno- 
cence, he erected a ſtatue to him on the promontory, which 
from that time was called Pelorum, Pelorus, and Peloris. 
This fact is related by the abovementioned hiſtorians ; but 
their diſagreement in the circumſtances of the ſtory has made 
ſome writers doubt of the truth of this event. This promon- 
tory faces /taly, from which it is divided by the ftraits of 
Maſſina, reaching from the tower of the Faro, which is the 
moſt northern point of the iſland, to the Capo del armi, or 
Cape of arms, the moſt ſouthern part of Calabria. Theſe 
frraits, called by the Latins Fretum Siculum, by the Italian: 
il Faro di Meſſma, and by us the Fare of Meſſina, are, ac- 
cording to Plimye, Strabo*, and other » between 
twelve and fifteen miles over in the broadeſt place, and in the 
narroweſt about a mile and a half; inſomuch that when AAeſ- 
fina was taken by the Carthagimians, of the inhabi- 
tants are ſaid to have ſaved themſelves by ſwimming to the 
oppoſite coaſts of Italy. This narrowneſs gave riſe to an 
opinion, which once obtained the antients, viz. that 
Sicily was originally joined to the continent of Italy by an 
ifthmus, which was in proceſs of time wore away by the fu- 
ry of the waves and the violence of earthquakes. Pliny*, 
with his uſual credulity, ſpeaks of this ſeparation as a thing 
not to be queſtioned, A modern writer of no mean charac- 
ter f goes farther, and even pretends to aſcertain the time of 
this memorable event, telling us, that it happened in the 
reign of Acaſius the ſon of Aolus, who was raiſed to the 
throne by the Siculi, about the time that the ſrachites were 
delivered from the Egyptian bondage. He owns himſelf in- 
debted for this remarkable diſcovery to Euftathius in his ob- 


ſervations on Dionyfius Periegetes *. But the moſt judicious 


among the antients look upon this n as fa- 

bulous, and ſpeak of it as a thing that is only ſaid to have 

happened ® (B). The Fare of Meſſina is famous for the 

rapidity 

e PLin. I. iv. c. 6. 4 STAB. I. v. p. 177. PII. 

I. iii. c. 8. f Taxaquit. Fans. I. i. epiſt. 14. 5 Eu- 

* in Perieget. ver. 475. b Mr, I. i. c. 2. STRAD. 
. v. | * 


(B, Some of the poets ſpeak of it with the ſame reſerve : 
| | Lancle 


— ac REY FA 2 


a am rn ee 


„ 


promontor Pachynum 
| int Hr RE Diode bs 


r 


to 39 degrees. Its — — from Pelorum to Lily- 
- ro hundred miles n_breath from Pachymam 


as in their Gl 
| FLozws, I. i. c. 4. . 


Zancle quoqgue 
| Dicitur ali, donec po 2 
Abſtulit, & media relfurem repulit unda (1). 


And Firgit: 


Littore did dar angufte interluit fu 720 


(C) A, Pig, Solinus, and Valerins Maximum tell us, that 
one, to whom they give the ſurname of Serabo, had ſuch an extra- 
ordinary fi t, that from a watch-tower on the promontory r- 
ban he a fleet failing out of the port of Carthage, and 
acquainted the 
Carthage is about 180 miles diſtant from the coaft of Sicily. 


(1) Ovid. Matam. J. xv. v. 290. (2) Jig. . i. 
J. ii. v. 414 
Tur 
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Cities, 
Meſſana 


ow Meſ- 


_ entered into an alliance with the 


Tauromi- 
nium. 


by the pyfates of Cuma, had recourſe to 
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Tux moſt temurkable cities on the 'Eiftern 9 
which faces Greer, and extends from Pelarum to Pachynum, 
ate" Meſſuna on the ſtraits of Sicily 1 Rhegium in 
Faly. This city was formerly called Zanci, which" àppella - 
rid foie derive frouthe old Sicier word Zante; "gally- 
ing a hook, the ſhore on which it was built being of that 
ſhape ; others think it was ſo called from one Zunclur, who 
feigned in that part of the iſland i. But however that be, 
this city, according to the viſts, was founded: five 
hundred and thirty years before the ficge of Trey, and nine 
Hundred fixty four re Romules laid the foundations 
Rome. The inhabitants of this city, being greitly haralſed 
Merian, a 
people of Greece, who, haſtehing to the affiftance of the 
Zancleans, cleared their coaſts, entered into an alliance with 
the citizens, and ſettled in their city, which was from them 
called by the Greets Meſſmne, and by the Latins Meſſana v. 
Pauſanias® tells us, that Anaxilas, t of |; 
enam: 

the Zencleans, overthrew their forces, and, wi 
ance of his allies, poſſeſſed himſelf of their city; 
compliment to the Ml 


- 


f 


efſjenians, who had aſſiſted him in 
expedition, he called MAeſſene. This Event is 
by Herodotus o, who, aſcribes all the glory of it to the Sa 
mians, the allies of Anhaxilar, of, as' he calls him, Auaxi- 
laus. This city was afterwards ſeized by the Mamertini, as 
we ſhall relate anon, and made their capital, by whieh means 
it became one of the moſt wealthy and po cities of S. - 
cily. It was the firſt town which the Romans polſeſſed in the 
iland, being put into their hands by the Mamertin. Faure- 
minium, built on the ruins of The antient city: f Naxos, 
which was deſtroyed by Dionyſius the tyrant, ſtood on the de- 
clivity of mount Texrus. The river Tanr amian, watered 
the territory of this City ?; and its h were fumdus for the 
excellent grapes they produced. It is now called Thermina, 
and is ſtill a place of ſome corfideration. The toaft on 
which. it ſtood was antiently called Copria, that is, dunghil, 
becauſe the fea was ſuppoſed to difcharge there the wretks of 
ſuch ſhips as had been ſwallowed up by the Charyhdis J. The 
river Taurominius, which gave its name to the city, is now 
called Cantara. Catana ſtood ona gulf of the fonran fea 


k Diopor. Sicut. I. 4. c. ultimo. | Tuucrp. |. vi. 
p. 413. Sr B. I. vi p. 1&5. Tnucrd. I. . » Pav- 
SAN, in Meſſen. 0 HERO Dor. |. vi. r Dios. 
Sicux. I. xiv. c. 60. & l. xvi, c. 7. STR AI. I. 6. p. 185. 
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called 
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called the gulf of Catana, and is commended by the antients 
25 one of the nicheſt and moſt cities of Sicily. It 
was built and peopled by the inhabitants of Chalets, and con- 
tinued in ſplendor for many ages; but at laſt under- 
went the fate as moſt of the other cities m the neigh- 


— 


beurhood of mount Ana, having been in great part conſum- 


ed by the eruptions of that mountain, and buried in ruins by 
the dreadful earthquakes, which have often laid waſte the 
whole neighbouring country. Its territory was watered by 
the river Amenes or Amenanus, now called the Fudicelle t. 
Maurgentium, or Morgantia, was founded, according to Stra- Murgen- 
bo*, by the Morgete, a people of Italy, who croſſed over in- tium. 

to Sicily with the Siculi, and built this city, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the mouth of the Symethus, now la Jaretta. Thu- 
dides e, Scylax, and Pliny place it near the conflux of the 
the Chryſas, now the Dittains, and the Symethus. Fazellus 
is therefore miſtaken in ſuppoſing Morgantia to have ſtood at 
the mouth of the river Terias, called by the natives Fiume di 
San Leonardo. Stephanus confounds this city with another 

in Sammum ing the ſame name. There are now no 
footſteps remaining of either of theſe cities. Leontini ſtood Leontini, 
about five miles diftance from the coaſt, ten from Catana, 

and twenty from Syracuſe. It was built by the Chalcidians, 

under the conduct of les the Athenian, in the firſt year 

of the thirteenth olympiad, as des informs uss. The 

territory of Leontini was watered by the Liſſus, which falls 

into the Terias at the diſtance of eight furlongs from the ci- 

ty /. Leontini was defended in the time of Thucydides * by 

two ſtrong citadels, the one called the citadel of Phocea, the i 9 
other the citadel of Bricinnia. At a ſmall diſtance from the | 47 
city was a lake abounding in fiſh, and about twenty miles in | 4 
compaſs. The vapours ariſing from the marſhes, made by ; 
the overflowing of the lake, greatly infected the air, which 

was there deemed very unwholſome; but to make amends 

for this, the fields were ſo fruitful, that, according to P/:- 

ay, they yielded an hundred fold *; whence the city of Leon- 

tini was called by Tully the grand magazine of Sicily *. The 

wines it produced were thought the moſt delicious of the 

whole iſland ; but the inhabitants abuſed this benefit by their 

intemperance, which gave riſe to the proverb, The people of 


: Tuverp. I. iii. CSTrAB.1. f. p. 166. © STRAB; 
J. vi. p. 186. a Tuucro. |. vi. w Prix. I. iii. c. 8. 
* Tuvcrv. |. vi. Porr. I. vii. * Thucrp. 


I. v. p. 344. Prix. I. iü. e. 8. + Circ. orat. Frumen, c. 
18. | 
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the public couneils were held, and a ſpacious palace for the 
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Leontini are always at their cups b. the tyrant, 
having made himſelf maſter of this city, removed the inhabi- 
tants to Syracuſe. Polybins gives a very and minute 
account of Lrontini, and to him we refer our readers; for a 
more particular deſcfiption of it :. The city. of * 
buile by the Sicani, who were driven out by a colony from 
Megaris in Greece. Theſe new-comers,. having enlarged 
and embelliſhed the place, gaye it the name of native 
City 4. The Hyblean honey is, as every one knows, much 
celebrated by the Latin poets. The antient. men- 
tion three cities in Sicily bearing the name of Hybla; 22 
we are here ſpeaking of ſtood on the eaſtern coaſt, and 

name to the gulf which the preſent natives call the gu 7 
Auguſta, from e cy of A or Aetzſta on that 

"Phe ſecond city of Hybla was ſituate on an eminence: in the 
ſame place where the ſmall town of Ragufi now ſtands, and 
was called the Little Hybla. The third, which was called 


the Great Hybla, is ſuppoſed to have ſtood _— cy 
and Hadranum in the territory of the preſent P 


„that there are ſome traces of it ſtill to 
the mouth of the Catare, formerly the abe or 
Syracuſe, once the metropolis of all 58. 


flouriſhing commonwealth, was, according 
greateſt and moſt wealthy of all the cities e pete b 
Greeks. 1 it to Atbens when that city 
at the height of its glory s, and Strabo calls it one 
— famous cities of the world for its advantageous ſituation, 
the ſtatelineſs of its buildings, and the immenſe wealth of its 
inhabitants b. It was built, according to Thucydides and 
Strabo', by Archias, one of the Heraclidæ, who came 20mg 
Corinth into Sicily, in the ſecond year of the eleventh ol 
piad. The abridger of Stephanus, and Marcianus of 
elea tell us, that it E the name of Syracuſe = 2 
8 marſh called-Syraco. This ſtately city contain- 
ed within its walls, which were eighteen miles in compaſs, 
four very conſiderable cities, as Strabo calls them, united 
into one, viz. Acradina, Tyche, Neapolis, and the ifand or 
Ortygia. In Acradiua, the largeſt of the four, there was a 
vaſt ſquare ſurrounded with a magnificent temple 
dedicated to Jupiter Olympians, the 9 where the 


b Eran. Chiligd. Porr. I. vii. = " "I 
I. 6. p. 185: *© Vide FazgL, in deſcript. Siciliz. - * Cic. 
act. 4. in Verr. © TuucryD.l. vii. p. 503. _ 
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adminiſtration of juſtice z not to mention ſeveral other b uild - 
ings which were deemed maſter- pieces of architecture *. This 
quarter was ſituated on the ſea- ſide, and divided from Nea- 
polis and Tyche by a wall of an extraordinary thickneſs and 
height. - The ſecond city, called Tyche, ſtood between Acra- 
dina and the hill Epipolæ, having the former on the eaſt, and 
Neapolis on the ſouth. The chief ornaments of this diviſion 
were a ſpacious and beautiful gymnaſium, whither the youth 


reſorted to learn all forts of exerciſes, and ſeveral temples al 
greatly admired for their inimitable ſtructure, eſpecially that 4 


fortune, called by the Greeks Tyche, whence this diviſion | 
borrowed its name l. The third quarter, called the i or 
Ortygia was joined to Acradina, Tyche, and Neapolis by a 1 
idge; the moſt remarkable buildings in this part were the 4 

of Hiers, which afterwards became the habitation of 

oman prætors, two magnificent temples, the one 
to Diana, the other to Minerva, the two tute- * 
lary goddeſſes of Syracuſe ®. The laft city was called Nea- 2 


5, or the new. city, becauſe: built after the other three; 


palace 
the R 


chief ornaments of. this city were a ſpacious amphitheatre, 4 of 

and two temples of wonderful architecture, conſecrated to i © VN 
Ceres and Libera,. or Proſerpine. The ſtatue of Apollo Tem- b Is 
nites, which was afterwards carried to Rome, is celebrated by 1. 9 
Tully as the moſt valuable monument in Neapolis*. Of theſe 97 i 
four cities Ortygia alone is now. remaining; there are indeed * 5 
ſome ſoditſteps ſtill to be ſeen of the antient Syracuſa in the . 
ruins of the porticoes, and palaces, which are de- 1 
ſeribed at by Fazellus, to whom we refer the reader o. WW 
The famous fountain of Arethuſa (D) roſe in this iſland, but 1 

* Cie. nfts 4. in Verr. Idem, ibid. = Idem, ibid. | 
* Idem, ibid: © Fazzur, de rebus Sicul. 


poets, without the leaſt ſhadow of probability, ſup- 
poſed that Abe, a river of Elis in Peloponneſms, rolled its waters 
either „ Or | „the waves of the ſea, without mixing 
with them, as far as the fountain of Aretbuſa, which gave occaſion 
to the following lines of Virgil: | 

Extrenum bunc Arethuſa mihi concede laborem . . . 

Sic tibi, cum fuctus ſubter labire Sicanos, 

Doris amarà ſuani nom inter miſceat undam (3). 

Thy ſacred ſuccour Arethuſe bri 

To cfowti my labour, 794. laſt fing;... 

So may thy filver ſtreams, beneath the tide, 

Unmiz'd with briny ſeas ſecurely glide. Dre». 


— 3 


. | 0 . 5 . 


(3) Virgil. Eclog. 10. VS 
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Camarina. 


its ' 
Epipole, exceeding ſteep, and of very | 
— beſieged Syracuſe, this hill was not incloſed with 
2 wall as in after-ages, but defended by a fort called Labda- 
lon *. On Epipolæ was the famous priſon Latomiæ, which'word 
properly ſignifies a quarry. Cicero gives us a minute account of 
this dreadful priſon, which was a cave one hundred and twenty 
five paces long, and twenty foot broad, cut out of therock toan 
incredible depth. It was. the work of Dionys the 'tyrant, 
who cauſed thoſe to be ſhut up in it who had the misfortune 
to incur his diſpleaſure 1. The whole city was environed with 
a treble wall, ſo flanked with towers and caſtles at proper 
diſtances, that it was deemed i It had two har - 
bours at a ſmall diſtance from each other, being only 
by the iſland, viz. the great harbour and the one, called 
otherwiſe Laceus; both were ſutrounded by ſtately edifices *. 
The great harbour was above five thouſand. paces in circumfe- 
rence, and the entrance of it five hundred paces wide, being 
formed on one fide by a point of the iſland Ortygia, and on 
the other by the little iſland and cape Plammyrium, which was 
defended by a fort of the ſame name. Above Acradima was 
a third port, called the harbaur of Trogilus. The river Aus- 
pis ran about a mile and half diſtance from the city, and 
emptied itſelf into the great harbour. Near the mouth of 
the river, and about five hundred paces from the city, ſtood 
a caſtle, called Olympia from the temple of Jupiter Olympaus, 
which was the chief ornament of the place. des i 
his deſcription of the city mentions only theſe three diviſtons, 
viz, the ifland, Acradina, and Tyche ; whence it is plain, 
that Neapolis was added after his time f. Syracuſe underwent 
ſeveral revolutions before it was taken by the Romans, as we 
ſhall have occaſion to relate in the ſequel of this hiftkery ; but 
was always one of the moſt wealthy and powerful cities of 
thoſe times; for Gelon, who had made himſelf maſter of Sy- 
racuſe in the year of Rome 260, and the other his 
3 2 * formidable both to the Greets, fri- 
cans and Aſiatics. Dionyſius the younger, who governed this 
city, kept in conſtant _—_— foot and 10000 horſe, be- 
ſides a fleet of 400 fail. It is fill a very confiderable place, 
222 peopled, having two harbours, and a great many fine 
uildings. | 
Camarina was formerly one of the moſt wealthy cities of 
Sicily. It ſtood between the rivers Oanus and Hipparis, now 


? Tuucyp. lib. vi. 4 Cic. AR. 6. in Verr, * Idem, ibid. 
T Tuvers. l. vi. | 
the 
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the Fraſcolari and Camarana, near the coaſt. Nothing now 
remains of this great city but ſome ruins, and the name of 


upon ſome. 
diſpute between the two. cities, took it by ſtorm, and levelled 
it with the ground, It was rebuilt by Hippocrates, tyrant of 
Gela, and after — — brought under ſubjection by 
the Romans in the firſt Punic war (E). This is the firſt city 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Sicily, which lies oppoſite 


gave the name of Zyndus, their native 
habitation. Some years after a body of | 
conduct of one Entimas, landing in this [ 
of the iſland, joined the Rhodiahs, and together with 1 
city. In proceſs of time the name of Lyndus 
ö river Gela, called at preſent Fi- 

the neighbouring territo- 
y [thought to have ſtood at the 
Terra Nova now ſtands; but ſome 
it in hood of the preſent Alicate Y. Agri- Agrigen- 
or Agragay was once a city of great note, and no leſs tum. a x 
famous for its buildings than Syracuſe itſelf. It is ſaid by Thu- ; 
exdides to have been founded by the inhabitants of Gela, un- 


Terra 
of the 


- © Tayerp. I. vi. Sr. |. vi. p. 187, w Tuy- 
orb. ibid. PE I. I. ii. c. 8. I Vide FazzLii. de 


r&bus Sicul. * Tuver d. ubi ſupra. 


be This city Rood near a marſh, which infected the air with its 


ilentious. exhalations, and occaſioned contagious diſtempers. 
„ though it was a defence to the city, the inhabitants drained ' 
it, contrary to the diret᷑tion of the oracle which they had conſulted. 
They had fearce finiſhed the work, when the Syracuſtaus attacking 
them on that fide, took their eity by aſſault, and utterly deſtroyed 
it. Hence the proverb Camarinam ne moveas, which was the anſwer 


of the oracle, and fignifies that we ought not to expoſe ourſelves to 
a 


greater evilinorder to ayoid a leſs (4). The marſh was the ſame 
with the preſent Lago di Camarina Ptolemy is certainly miſtaken 
in placing the city of Camarine at ten miles diſtance from the ſea, 
contradicts therein all the antient geographers. 


(4) Aubolig. Grac. & Eraſm, Chiliad. 
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der the conduct of the duumviri Ariſto and P:/tillus, about 
the ggth olympiad. It ſtood between the rivers Agragas and 
Hypſa, of which the former is now called Fiume di Gergenti 
and Fiume di San Biaggio, the latter Fiume Drago. We may 
judge of the ſituation and ſplendor of the antient Agrigentum 
from the deſcription which Polybius gives us of it. It ex- 
<< ceeds, ſays he, moſt cities in Sicily for its fortifications, 
4e beautiful appearance, and magnificent buildings. It ſtands 
a hundred and eighteen furlongs diſtant from the ſea, but 
«© can conveniently import by water all forts of proviſions. 
cc It is by reaſon of its ſituation and fortifications one of the 
<«« ſtrongeſt places in the iſland. Its walls are built upon a 
« rock, which by art is become inacceflible. The river, 
« from which it takes its name, covers it to the ſouth, and 
4 the Hypſa to the weſt ; to the eaſt it is defended by a for- 
<< treſs built on the brink of a precipice which ſerves inſtead 
« of a ditch . Among other remarkable buildings in it 
there were three temples y commended by the antients, 
viz. the temple of Miherva, the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
and that of Jupiter Atabyris, ſo called from a mountain in the 
iſland of Rhodes, where that god was : For 
as we have obſerved above, was built by the inhabi- 
tants of Gela, who were compoſed of Rhodians and Cretans. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the citadel called Omphace, 
which ſtood at a little diſtance from the mouth of Agragas, 
was much more antient than the city itſelf >, The temple of 
upiter Olympius was one of the moſt magnificent in Sicily. 
was, according to Diodorus e, three hundred and forty foot 
in length, threeſcore in breadth, and in height a hundted and 
twenty. This writer highly extols the beauty and fize of the 
columns which ſupported the building, the admirable ſtructure 
of the portieces, and the exquiſite taſte, with which the baſs- 
reliefs and paintings were performed ; and adds, that the laſt 
hand was never put to that ſtately edifice. We ſhall have oc- 
caſion hereafter to ſpeak of the immenſe and almoſt incredible 
wealth of the Agrigentines. Heraclea Minoa, ſo called, ac- 
cording to Diadorus d, begauſe built by Minos king of Crete, 
ſtood on the banks of the Halycus, now the Platani, not far 
from the place which the natives call Caftel bianco. Some 
writers tell us, that this city was built before the Cretans arri- 
ved in Sictly, and was called Macara, which name was by the 
Cretans, who ſeized on the place, changed into that of Minoa 
in honour of their king Minos. Diodorus is not very coherent 


Fox vv. I. vii, b Drepor, I. xiii,  <« Idem, ibid. 


with 


àIdem, |. xvi. 
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with himſelf in the account he gives of it; for in one place * he 
tells us, that it was built by Mines, and in another * that it 
was founded by the Cretans after their king's death. The 
Gretans were driven out by the S linuntii, and theſe in their 
turn by a colony of Lacadamonians under the command of 
one of the Heraclidæ, from whom it borrowed the name 
Heraclea. There are. ſtill extant ſome medals with the name 
of this city and the figure of Hercules, from whom the lea- 
der of the Lacedemonians pretended to be deſcended. 


Selinus was formerly a city of great note, and is rank- Selinus; 


ed by the antients among the chief cities of Sicily. Ptolemy 
places it between the river A{azara and the promontory Lily- 
beum ; but herein he differs from all the antient hiſtorians and 
„who ſpeak of it as ſtanding between the Mazara 

and the Hyp/a. Strabo tells us, that it was bufiit by the in- 
habitants of Megara in Sicily under the command of one 
Pammilus, about an hundred years after the foundation of 
their own city. ,Thucydides ſeems to allude to their origin 
when he calls them Selinuntians of Megara b. They had great 
quarrels with the inhabitants of Segeſta about their frontiers, 
, Which kindled a bloody war between the two cities. The 
Segeftani, being overpowered by their adverſaries, had recourle 
to Hannibal the ſon of Giſco, who was then in Sicily at the 
head of an hundred thouſand men. The Carthaginian did 
not let Alip fo fair an opportunity of puniſhing the Selinuntians 
for the inſults they had offered his father. For Gi/co, being 


baniſhed Carthage, had taken refuge in Selinys, and periſhed 


there for want, the inhabitants refuſing to afford him any re- 
lief while he was in the utmoſt diſtreſs. Selinus, not being 
able to hold out againſt ſo formidable an army, was taken and 
razed, and moſt of the citizens inhumanly maſſacred, with- 
out regard to ſex or age. Some time after Hermocrates, the 
father-in-law of Dionyſius the elder, being expelled Syracuſe, 
Joined the remains of the Selinuntii, who had eſcaped the rage 
of the Carthagintqns, and repaired the city, which was ſab- 
liſting in the ſecond Punic war, but in Strabo's time quite de- 
ferted'. Diogenes Laertius tells us, that near Selinus was a 
marſh, which with its peſtilentious vapours infected the whole 
neighbourhood ; to prevent which evil, Empedocles turned the 
ſtreams of the two rivers Selinus and Hypſa into the marſh, 
and by that means carried off the ſtagnating waters. The 
ſame author adds, that the citizens, in gratitude for ſo great 
2 benefit, ordered divine honours to be paid Empedocles, and 


Rs 3 I. xvi. f Idem, I. iv. e STrRAI. I. vi. 
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ſacrifices 


Lilybe- 


*. 


olympiad, that is about fifty two 


time, and made it the ſeat of war againſt the Romans, till by 
an order from Carthage he conchuded a peace with Eutatius. 


The Hiſtory of Silly. 


Boox II. 
ſacrifices to be offered to Eſculapin. The city borrowed its 


name from the river Selinus, and the river from the great 
quantity of ſmallage, called in Greet Selin, which on 
its banks. The river Selinus is fuppoſed to be the 
Aadiun, and the the place now called by the natives 
Terre delle pulci k. Pt de the moſt — ct the 
ſouthern coaſt, which faces Africa. On that which hes over- 
againſt rely, and is called by Prolemy the weſtern, but 
ought to be rather called the northern coaſt, were the follow. 
cities, 
Lihlæum, which gave name to the cape, was, according 
to Tui, one of the — — a 
of Sicily. There is nothing no 


to have been built out of its ruins. ' 
which was a ſafe retreat for ſhips even in | 
"The Romans indeed 
their wars with Carthage 
ceſsſul, the heaps of ſtones which they 
weak to reſiſt the violence of the ſeas and the ſtorms. - 

Carthaginians, as Diodorus informs us o, laid the foundations 
of Lilybeum, after they had been driven from Metye by Die- 
nyſius the tyrant ; and, according to the ſame writer , Motya 
was taken by the tyrant the fourth year of the ninety fifth 
olympiad. t Diodorus herein contradicts himſelf, as he has 
but too often the misfortune to do; for he tells us elſewhere *, 
that it was beſieged by the Carthaginians in the eighty firſt 


of the ſybil 2 to be ſeen neaf this city *. 

Diodorus f (peaks of 's well near Ian lybæum, whereof the wa- 
ters inſpired aff thoſe who drank them with a prophetic enthuſi- 
aſm ; whence the inhabitants paid a particular worſhip to Apollo. 
Drepanum, now Trapani, antiently a famous mart with a 
fafe harbour, was ſo called from the Greek word Drepanes, 
ſignifying a ſcythe, ſuch being the ſhape of the ſhore on which 
it ſtood. It was incloſed with ſtrong balls, and fortified 
Hamilcar, HannibaPs father, who kept it a conſide 
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Near Drepanum was the little iſland of Columbaria, which the 
inhabitants now call La Columbara. In Drepanum died 
Anchiſes, if Virgil is to be credited *. Eryx ſtood on the top 
of a hill, bearing the ſame name, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
ſea, and the place now called Trepano del Monte. The city 
borrowed its name from the mountain, and the mountain, as 
is ſuppoſed, from Eryx the ſun of Venus, who is ſaid to have 
been killed there by Hercules. Mela tells us , that Æneas 
built a temple on the top of the mountain in honour of his mo- 
ther Venus. It is certain, that the votaries of this goddeſs 
came in crouds from all parts of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, to 
make their offerings to her in this place; whence ſhe was {tiled 
Venus Erycina. Eryx was the ſeat of king Aceſtes, who ſo 
kindly entertained Æneas and his wandering Trojans. Ha- 
milcar in the firſt year of the firſt Punic war razed the antient 
city of Eryx, and repaired Drepanum with materials brought 
from thence. It was ſoon after rebuilt, for we find it to have 
been the laſt city which the Carthaginians held in Sicily, and 
delivered up to the Romans at the end of the ſame war. In 
Strabo's time it was almoſt quite deſerted, few people reſorting 
to the temple, after the Romans had built a magnificent 
_ to Venus Erycina at a ſmall diſtance from the gate Col- 
ina w. 

Segeſta, called by the Greet writers Egeſla, and ſometimes 
Aceſta, ſtood at a ſmall diſtance from mount Zryx, and, ac- 
cording to an antient tradition, was built by Zneas, when 
he was by a ſtorm driven on the coaſt of Sicily. Some wri- 
ters add, that Egeſtus, or, as Virgil calls him, Ace/fes, was 
left in poſſeſſion of the city by the founder, on his ſetting 
fail for Italy, and that from him it was called Ege till it be- 


came ſubject to the Romans, who out of ſuperſtition chana- 


cd the name of Egeſla into that gi Seg7/ta (tt). Others fav, 
| that 


t Vigcirt. Eneid. 3, ver, 707. "McrLa, I. ii. V STRAT. 
l. vi. p. 188. | 


F) The Romans, ſays Pompeins Frfins (z) changed the name of 
Fgeſta, into that of Segeffa, by adding to it the letter 8. This 
change was wholly founded on fuperF1:tion. For the word Foe. 
is the ſame, all but one letter, as Fge/tas, which tovifies in Lot, 
poverty or want ; and ſuch names, as imported any thug that wa; 
bad, alarmed the ſuperſtitions Roways, who thought them omens vt 
the dangers that threatened the perlon who progouuced them. Up. 
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that it was built by Egeſtus before Aneas came into Italy, and 
ſome are of opinion, that it was founded by one Elymus a 
Trojan, whence the inhabitants of this diſtrict were called 
Elymi a. Their territory was watered by the Scamander and 
the Sinnis, two names given theſe rivers by the Trojans, in 
memory of thoſe in their native country ; the former is now 
Il fiume di San Bartelames, and the latter a rivulet without 
name. This city was taken by Agathocles tyrant of Syra- 
cuſe, by whoſe crucl command all the inhabitants were put to 
the ſword, and even the antient name of the place changed 
into that of Dicepolis, which it did not long retain. Tully 
tells us, that it was ruined by the Carthaginians before the 
reign of Hathocles, if therefore Diadorus's account be true, 
it muſt have been rebuilt. According to Strabo's deſcription 
of it, it ſtood near the place where the town of Barbara was 
built many ages after, at a ſmall diſtance from Caftl: 2 
Mare. 

Panermus, now Palermo and the capital of Sicily, was 
built by the Phanicians ſome time before the arrival of any 
Grecks in the iſland 1. Its territory was watered by the Ore- 
thus and the Leutherus, the former is now called Amirxaglto, 
and the latter Baiuria. In the neighbourhood of this city 
ſtood antiently a ſtrong fortreſs called Er&a, which name was 
common to it with the hill, which the natives call Monte Pe- 
legrino. Himera was built by the inhabitants of Zancle or 
M:ſſma, and utterly ruined by the Carthaginians *. It was 
afterwards rebuilt, and called by the Romans Therme Himeræ, 
from the hot baths in its neighbourhood. Tully ſpeaks of this 
City as one of the moſt conſiderable in Sicily . Himera was 
the birth-place of the famous poet Stefichorus. Tully tells us, 
that 2mong the ruins of the old city two ſtatues were dug up, 
which were deemed maſter-yeices of art; the one repreſent- 
ing the city itſelf under the figure of a woman, and the other 
a ſtooping old man with a hook in his hand, ſuppoſed to be 
Steſichzrus. The city borrowed its name from the river Hi- 
mera, now fiume di Termini, which walked its walls (G) 

| In 
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on theſe groundleſs prejudices they changed the name of the city, 
w hich was firtt called Male vent um, into that of Beneventum, as they 

did that of Eg into Seta. | 
) There were tworwers in Sicily bearing this name; one 
running 
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CHAP. 1. The Hiſtory of Sicily. 
In the reign of Auguſſus it was made a Roman colony, as appears 


from ſome medals Þ. Alæſa, or Halaſa, was a very antient A! æſa. 


city of Sicily, and ſtood, as Fazellus conjectures, near the 
place where the city of Carenia ſtands at preſent, on the river 
Alæ ſus or fiume di Caſonia. Near Alæſa was a fountain, which, 
as Solinus would make us believe, uſed at the ſound of a flute 
to bubble up ſo that it could not be kept within the baſon <. 


Agathyrna, which Strabo 4 calls Agathyrſum, and Antoninus's Agathyr- 
itinerary Agatinum, was according to Diodorus founded in the 4. 


time of the Trojan war. Some think, that it ſtood near the 
place now called San Marco, at a ſmall diſtance from the pro- 
montory, which the Sicilians call C Orlando. Theſe 
are the chief cities we find mentioned by the antient geogra- 
phers oh the coaſts of Sicily. Among the inland cities, the 
following are the moſt remarkable. 


Adranum, now Aderno, at the foot of mount Aitna, near Adranum. 


a river formerly bearing the ſame name, as it does at preſent, 
being called Fiume d' Aderno. This city was built, according 
to Diodorus e, by Dionyſiut the elder, and was famous for the 
temple of Adranus, the tutelary god of the Sicuſi. Thither 
the inhabitants of the iſland and foreigners flocked at ſtated 
times of the year, to make their offerings and implore the 
protection of the deity of the place. A. ian tells us, that a 
thouſand large maſtiffs were conſtantly kept here, and that 
they were endowed with a particular inſtinct, which led them 
to fawa upon ſuch as brought preſents to the temple, to con- 
duct drunken perſons home in the night, and fall furiouſly on 
thieves, and tear them in pieces f. Centuripe, formerly one 
of the richeſt cities in Sicily, is now but a ſmall village called 
by the natives Centorbe. It ſtood, according to Strabo s, at 


the foot of mount Atna, not ſar from the river Symethus, 


now La TFareſta. 


Enna ſtood on an eminence in the middle of Sicily, as Enna. 


Strabo h informs us; whence it was called, according to Di- 


dFazELL. de reb. Sicul. © SoLtnus c. ft. *STRABO 
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running northward, and this is the river which gave the name to 
the city ; the other runs ſouthward, and falls into the A ican ſea 
The former is now called Fiume di Termini, and the latter JI Sal 
or alſo which name agrees with what the antients ſay of it, ix. 
that its waters had a ſalt taſte, which they contraſted by flowing 


through ſalt mines. 
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rute, the navel of Sicily. It was one of the ftron 

places in the ifland, and remarkable for its beautiful plains, 
fruitful ſoil, and the many lakes and ſprings which watered 
its territory. A modern writer derives the name of Enna 
from the word Eunaam, which in the Phoenician langu 

ſignifies a fountain of pleaſure *, the waters of this place be- 
ing highly commended by the antients for their limpidity and 
wholefomeneſs. We are told by Diodorus ', that Ceres was 
born in this diſtrict, and that ſhe firſt taught the inhabitants 
of Euna the art of agriculture. Diadorus adds, that the 
rape of Proſerpine by Pluto happened near Enna, while the 
young goddeſs was gathering flowers in a neighbouring mea- 
dow. This opinion obtained among the Enneans, who ſhew- 
c a large cavern, which opened of itſelf, as they believed, 
to make the god a way to his infernal kingdom. Hence the 
worſhip which the Sicilians paid theſe two divinities, the mag- 
nilicent temple which Gels erected to Ceres in this city, and 
the ſolemn feſtival which the Syracuſctans annually celebrated 
near the fountain aue, ſuppoſed to have ſprung up when the 
earth opened under Pluts's feet. The temple of Ceres was 
reſorted to from all parts of Italy, Greece, and Aſia, and was 
deemed one of the richeſt in Sicily. The antient city of 
Enna is ſuppoſed to have ſtood where Caftro Janni now ſtands. 
Engyum or Enguyum ſtood near mount Maurus, which the 
inhabitants call Handania, near the ſprings of Aleſus. Cicero = 
ſpeaks of Engyum as one of the moſt conſiderable cities of 
Sicily, It was founded by the Cretans, and was famous for 
a temple dedicated to Ceres, in which it was conſtantly affirm- 
ed that certain goddeſſes, cailed the Mothers, appeared from 
time to time. This temple was, according to Plutarch, 
built by the Cretans, and dedicated to the goddeſſes ſtiled the 
Mothers (H). That writer adds, that in the temple were 
lodged javelins and brazen helmets, which had been conſecrat- 
ed to the goddeſſes of the place by Merimmes and Ulyſſes. 
Theſe were the chief cities of Sicily in the ages we are to write 


i Dropor. Sicut. I. 5 c. 3. K BocHAAT Phal. I. 2. c. 3. 
1 Diopor, Sic. I. 5. c. 3, * Cic. Act. 3. in Verr. 


(H) The Pagans gave the name of mothers to the goddeſſes of 
the firſt rank, namely to Cybele, Juno, and Vea. In the like man- 
ner the god, whoſe protection they implored, was often invoked 
by the name of father. Cicero ſpeaks of a famous temple erected 


in the city of Ergyum to Cybele, who was ſtiled the Great Mother 
(6). 
(5) Cc. Ag. z. m# Ferr. 
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of ; the others we ſhall deſcribe in our -notes, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak of them in the ſequel of the hiſtory. 
Etna, now Mount Gibel, or in one word Mongibello, is Moun- 
the higheſt in Sicily, and famous for its frequent and dreadful tains. 
eruptions, which have often deſtroyed the whole country to a Atna. 
great diſtance. It is ſaid to be eight miles in height and ſeven- 
teen in circumference. The lower parts are very fruitful, the 
middle ſhaded with woods, and the top covered with ſnow 
great part of the year, notwithſtanding the flames and hot cin- 
ders it frequently throws up (I). The fire, which is conti- 
nually burning in the bowels of this mountain, made the poets 
place here the forges of the Cyclopes under the direction of 
Vulcan, and the priſon of the giants who rebelled againſt Ju- 
iter. Theſe fictions the vulgar ſoon took for truths, and 
ooked on mount tua as the reſidence of Vulcan and the 
ſeat of his empire. Upon this ſuppolition they erected a tem- 
ple to him on the hill, in which was kept, as lian informs 
us a, a perpetual fire as in the temple of Veſta, this element 
being a ſymbol of Vulcan. Any extraordinary eruption was 


looked upon by the Romans as ominous, and two very dread- 


ful ones are ſaid to have happened, the one not long before 


the breaking out of the ſervile war in S:cily, and the other 
ſoon after the death of Julius Ceſar, both portending the 
bloody wars that enſued. 'The moſt remarkable conflagrati- 
ons we read of ſince thoſe times were in the years of the 
Chriftian era 1169, 1329, 1408, 1444, 1447, 1536, 1554, 
by the laſt of which Catania and the neighbouring countries 
were very near being utterly deſtroyed, as they were alſo in 
1699. But we muſt refer the reader for the cauſes of thoſe 
eruptions, and a particular account of them, to Fazellus, 
Cluverius, and Leontinus in his Pyrologia Typographica. Next 
to Atna in height and compaſs is mount Eryx, which we 
: have ſpoke of above. | 
THe principal rivers were the Terius, now La Tavetta, Rivers. 
the Himera, riſing on mount Madenia and falling into the 


nZL1ian. I. 11. de Animal, 


(I) This is elegantly expreſſed by Silirs Lalicus, in the follow- 
ing lines: 

Summo cana jugo cohibet ( mirabile dichu !) 

Vicinam flanemis glaciem, ternogue rigore 

Ardentes horrent ſcopuli : flat wertice celſi 

Cllis hyems, calidaque nivem tegit atra favilla (7), 


(7) Sil. Ital. I. 14 v. 571. 
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African ſea ; it is now called Salſo for the reaſons we have 
hinted above; the Halycus, called by the preſent inhabitants, 
I Platani ; it riſes at a little diſtance from the ſmall town 
Halce, antiently Halyciæ, and diſcharges itſelf into the Sici- 
lian ſea, near the ruins of Heraclea, about eighteen miles weſt 
of Agrigentum; the Anapus, which riſes near Buſſena, waters 
the territory of Syracuſe, and empties itſelf into the Sicilian 
ſea, &c. 

No country has produced men more famed for learning 
than Sicily; but we need not enlarge on this ſubject, it being 
well known, that Æſchylus, Diodorus Siculus, Empedocles, 
Gorgias, Euclid, Archimedes, Epicharmus, Theocritus, &c. 
were natives of this iſland. 

THE Molian iſlands lie off the north coaſt of Sicily, in the 
Tyrrhenian or Tuſcan ſea. They were ſo called from Molus, 
who is ſuppoſed to have reigned there. They are alſo known 
by the name of the Fulcanian iſtands, becauſe ſome of them 
vomited out flames like mount tua, and Vulcan was the 
tutclary god of all ſuch places; for the ſame reaſon 
were called by the Greeks Hepheſtiades. Sirabo, Diodorus, 
Mela, and Pliny count ſeven of them, viz. Lipara, Hina, 
Strongyle, Evonymos, Diaym:, Ericuſa, Phenicuſa. Lipara, 
now Lipari, is the beſt peopled and the largeſt of all the 
Aolian iſlands, being eighteen miles in compaſs. It is ſaid 
to have borrowed its name from Liparus the ſon of Auſen, 
who reigned in this iſland o. The foil is very fruitful, and 
the country furniſhed with great plenty of allom, ſulphur, 
and bitumen. It has many medicinal baths, which were for- 
merly much frequented ; whence it had the name of Ther- 
meſſa. Strongylæ, now Strombolo, is about ten miles in com- 
paſs ; and the foil no leſs fruitful than that of Lipari, but the 
whole country is frequently laid waſte by the flames which a 


mountain in the iſland throws out. The other iſlands are no- | 


ways conſiderable, moſt of them being uninhabited .and mere 
rocks. Ptolemy reckons up fifteen of theſe iſlands ; but, it is 
evident, he includes in that number ſeveral other little iſlands 
which are too far diſtant from the olian iſlands to be com- 
prehended under that denomination. They are diſtant about 
forty miles from the north coaſt of S:ci:y, and fifty from the 
neareſt part of the farther Calabria. 


The Hand. TH iſlands, called Ægates, or Ægades, lie north of cape 


gates. 


Lihbæum, and are three in number, viz. Phorbantia, or 


Buccina as Pliry calls it, Zguſa or Capraria, and Hiera, 


*©D.orox. Sicur. |. 5. c. 8. 
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which is alſo called Maritima. The firſt is now called Le- 
venxo, the ſecond Favignana, and the third Maretano. 
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Tu. Cyclopes and Leſtriganes were, according to Juſtin, The inha- 
Pliny, Solinus, and Thucydides, the firſt inhabitants of Sicily. bitants. 
They are ſaid to have ſettled in the territory of Leontium The Cy- 
and the countries in the neighbourhood of mount Etna; but clopes and 


of their origin we know nothing except what we are told 
by the poets. That there were formerly Cyclopes, or giants, 
ſome moderns have endeavoured to prove from the remains of 
ſome dead bodies of a gigantic ſize, which have been found 
in ſeveral parts of this iſland. They pretend, that theſe 

iants were deſcended from Japhet, and that they came into 
Ficih after the confuſion of languages *. "Their inhumanity 
towards ſtrangers, and the flames which mount Ætna, a part 
of their territory, was conſtantly vomiting out, gave occaſion 
to the many fictions of the poets, eſpecially that the Cyclopes 
fed on human fleſh, and that they were employed by Vulcan 
to make thunderbolts for Jupiter. 


nes. 


1g0- 


THE moſt antient inhabitants after the Cyclapes were the TheSicani. 


Sicani, who, as Diodorus informs us 4, called themſelves the 
original inhabitants of the iſland. But Thucydides *, Diony- 
ius Halicarnaſſeus f, Philiſtus, as quoted by Diodorus *, 
Soli nus a, and the poet Silius w tell us, that they came from 
a country in Spain, watered by the river Sicanus, which 
Servius , upon very weak conjectures, takes to be the Segro. 
Some writers will have them to have been called Sicani from 
the river Sicanus; others from their leader, under whoſe con- 
duct they ſettled in Sicily, and gave their name to the iſland, 
which before was called Trinacria.  Diodorus is of opinion, 
that the Sicani were the original inhabitants of Sicily and ſup- 
ports his aſſertion with the authority of Timeus, who wrote 
the hiſtory of Sicily from the earlieſt ages. According to that 
antient writer, the Sicanians at firſt enjoyed the whole iſland, 
and applied themſelves tc cultivate and improve the ground 
in the neighbourhood of mount Atna, the moſt fruitful part 
of the iſland : they built ſeveral ſmall towns and villages on 
the hills to ſecure themſelves againſt thieves and robbers, and 
were governed not by one common prince, but each cit 

and diftrict by its own king. Thus they continued to live 
till Ætna began to throw out flames, and lay waſte the whole 


e Vide Trow. FazeLL. Decad. 1. I. 1. c. 7. & Marizr, 
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country; and then they abandoned their antient habitations, 
and retired to the weſtern parts of the iſland, which they ſtill 
inhabited in the time of Thucydides ?. Some Trojans, after 
the deſtruction of their city landing in Szcily, ſettled among 
the Sicani, built the cities of Eryx and Ege/ta, and became 
one people with them, taking the general name of Elymi or 
Elymei. They were afterwards joined by ſome Phocenſes, 
who ſeitled here on their return from the ſiege of Troy. T he 
people properly called Siculi, or Sicilians, came over into 
Sicily, after the Sicani had for many ages enjoyed an undiſ- 
turbed poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. They were, according 
to Hellanicus of Lesbos, the antient inhabitants of Azſonia, 
properly ſo called ; but being driven from thence by the 
Opici, they took refuge in Sicily, and ſettled in that part of 
the iſland, which the Sicaui had forſaken. As they were not 
contented with the narrow bounds which the Sicani allowed 
them, they began to encroach upon their neighbours ; 
whereupon a bloody battle enſued, in which the Sicani were 
utterly deteatcd, and conſined to a corner of the iſland. The 
Siculi, now matters of the greater part ↄf the country, 
changed the antient name of Sicania into that of Sicily“. 
Philijtus, as quoted by Dionuyſius Halicarnaſſeus, tells us, 
that the Siculi were originally Ligures, and that they oppoſed 
Hercules, when, on his return from Spain, he attempted to 
croſs the Aips out of Gaul into Italy. Notwithſtanding their 
oppoſition, that great conqueror got ſafe into Itah, ſubdued the 
Ligures, and, having incorporated them into his army, carried 
them over into S:cr/y, it being his cuſtom, as the ſame author 
acquaints us, to recruit his army with the people he had con- 
quered, and, after they had aſſiſted him in making new con- 
queſts, to reward them with new ſeats. . "The Phenicians 
likewiſe ſettled on the coaſt, and in the adjacent iſlands, for 
the conveniency of trade; but upon the arrival of the Greets 
retired into the country of the EH, in order to be nearer 
Carthage b. 

ABourT three hundred years after the arrival of the Siculi, 
the iſland began to be known to the Greeks. Of theſe the 
firſt that went thither were the CHalcidians of Lula, under 
the conduct of Haele, who built Naxus, and a famous altar of 


Apollo, which, as F-uc;.id's tells us, was fill ſtanding in 


his time withos the (itye. The vear after, which was, 


Iccording to Diy/cus Flatlicaruſieus e, the third of the 
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ſeventeerith olympiad, Archias | the Corinthian, one of the 
Heraclidgzaid' the foundations of Syracuſe.” Seven years 
after a neu colony of Chalcidians founded Leontini and Ca- 
tana, after having driven out the Sicu/i- who inhabited that 
tract. About the fame time Lamis with a colony from Ae- 
gara, a city of Achaia, ſettled on the river. Pantacius at 2 
place called Trofilum, where his adventurers lived ſome time 
in common with the Chalcidians of Leontini ; but being 
driven from thence by the Leontines, he built the city of 
Thapfus,” where he died. Upon his death, the colony leit 
Thapſus, and, under the conduct of Hyblon king of the Siculi, 

founded Megara Hyblea, where they reſided two hund -d 
and forty ſive years, till they were driven out by Gelon, ty- 
rant of Syracuſe. During their abode at Megara, they ſent 
one Pammilus, who was come from Megara in Achaia their 
original city, to build Selinus. This city was founded about 
a hundred years after the foundation of Megara. Antiphe- 
mus and Entimus, the former a Rhodian, the other a Cretan, 
led each a colony of their countrymen, and jointly built the 
city of Gela on à river of the fame name, eſtabliſhing in 
their new. ſettlement the Doric cuſtoms, about forty five 
years after the founding of Syracu/e. The inhabitants of 
Gela founded Agrigentum, an hundred and eight years after 
their arrival in Sicily, and introduced the ſame cuſtoms there. 
A few years after,” Zancle was built by the pirates of Cumæ 
in /taly, but chiefly peopled by the Chalcidians, Samians, and 
Tonians, who choſe rather to ſeek” new ſettlements than live 
under the Perſian yoke. Some time after, Anaxilas, tyrant 
of Rhezium, drove out the antient proprictors, and, dividing 
their lands among his followers, called the city A. ana or 
Meſſene, which was the name of his native city in Peloponne- 
ſus. The city of Himera was founded by the Zancleans un- 
der the direction of Eucleides, | Simus, and Sacan; - but 
peopled by the Chalcidians, and ſome Syracaſian exiles, who 
had been driven out by the contrary faction. The Syracu- 
ſians built Acre, Chaſmene, and Camarina; the firſt ſe- 
venty years, the ſecond ninety, and the third one hun- 
dred and thirty hve after the foundation of their own 
city. Thi is the account which Thacyardes, a moſt 
judicious and exact writer, gives us of the vatious nations. 

whether Greeks or Barbarians, who ſettled in Sicily ®. He 
takes no notice of a colony from Crete, which, if Deodorrs 
is to be credited, ſettled in Sicily long before So Greeks got 
7 footing in that iſland. According to this Writer, Mines, 
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Siculi. 


Philiftus flouriſbed under the two Dionyfinſcs, and wrote a com- 
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bf Oe, having inyaded $iethy in purfuit of NN 
4 treacherouſly put to dea Cornlusy king of 


Si-ani, The Cretans, who had bim in this — 
tion, having loſt their leader, and Hkewiſe their ſhips which 
were all burnt by Cocalus, — to ſettle in the iſland, 
and build a city; which they did accordingly, calling it from 
the name of their king Aiman. .- 9 
tants of Minoa, poſſeſſing theinſelves of a place trong 
_— ec. Fit ire th ry Bs 
After the deſtruftion of Troy, Merien ather 
Cretans being caſt away on the coaſts of Sicily, were kindly 
entertained by their countrymen there, and admitted to ſhare 
all the privileges of their city. Their power being thus in- 
creaſed with their numbers, they began to make 
jnroads · into the ring territories, and conſiderably 
extended their confines, In proceſs of time they became one 
of the moſt wealthy colonies of Sicily, and built a moſt mag: 
nificent temple in honour of the Curetes or Coryhantes, called 
in Crete the Mother Goddeſſes i. Strabo counts 
antient inhabitants of Sicily the Morgetes, who being driven 
out of Italy by the OEnotriam, ſettled in that part 
iſland, where the antient city of Morgentium flood *, 
Campani, who aſſumed the name of Afamertim, that 
vincible warriors, and the Carthaginians,” who 
early in Sicily, ought likewiſe to be counted 
antient inhabitants of the iſland ; but of theſe we ſhall 
frequent occaſion to ſpeak in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 
As the authors, who have Re Dan ant 


Dpa 


dides refer us for a more full account 
hint at, have not, to the  irpparble ce | 
world, reached our ti m_— N. to give any 
ſatis factory or connected hiſtory © f thoſe nations, * 
bited the iſland, before the arrival of the Greeks 2 


f Diop. Sieur. I. v. e. 13. TSTrAB. _ vi. 


(K) The authors who wrote the hiſtory of Sicily from the eartieft 
ages are Times, Philifius, Antiochus of Syracuſe, Hips, and Thee- 
pampusr. Timur was contem with Plato, wrote the hiſtory 
of Sicily, and is often — _ by Diedorus Siculus. 


piete hiſtory of Sicily from the earlieſt ages » his time. He was 


a native of Naucratis, but paſſed great part of his life at Syracu/e 
vhere he aſſiſted Diomſſus in the Phe glabliting of his autharity. He 
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treachery in Veſa his capital . Cocalus reigned long before 
him, and dS to Diodorus, contempe with 
Minos king of Crete, whoy-being highly incenſed againſt Dæ- 
datus fot helping his queen *Pafpphac to ſatisfy her unnatural 
lutt, equipt a powerful fleet, and purſued him into Sicih, 
where Cocalus'then reigned. ' Upon his arrival he ſent meſ- 
fengers to Cocalus, requiring him to deliver up Dedalus. The 
Sicanian ſneweꝗ himfelf diſpoſed to comply with his requeſt, 
entertained him very ſplendidly, and invited him to his pa- 
lace, where be cauſed him to be privately ſtifled in à hot 
bath. The Cretunt, who had attended him into Sicily, raiſ- 
ed a ſtately monument to their deceaſed king 


, Whoſe bones 
were man after dug up in laying the foundations of A- 
. and fone into Crete by There ſovereign of that diſ- 
trict . In the time of the Peloponnefian war, the Sicani fided 
with the Lacedemonians ; and afterwards with Dionyſius, ty- 
rant of Syracaſe, againſt the*Carthaginians ; but were at laſt 
entirely ſubdued by the latter, and held in ſubhection till the 
Romans in the ul Punic war reſcued them from: that bon- 
dage . > | | 


Tuz Sicul; were in like manner firſt ſubje& to many, and 
afterwards to one common prince. alus, according to Di- 
odorus v and AuHfin , was their farit king, and ſucceeded by 
Butet, as Butes was by K. But the moſt renowned a- 
mong their. princes was Dacetius, who governed the Siculi 
with great wiſdom, built the city of Palin (L), and re- 


Fr, eon Liv. . 1g. Pagakn.l. vii 
Eos E B. in Chron. Dioden. I. xiii. & vi. * Idem, I. xiii. 
Jus 18, Liv. 33 . . 


(L) The city was ſo called from a neighbouring temple dedicat- 
ed to the gods Palici, who were ſuppoſed to be two twin- brothers, 
and ſons of Jupiter by the nymph Thalia. The temple was very 
famous for the wonders that were related of it; but far more for 
the ſacredneis of the oaths that were taken there, the violation of 
which was faid to be always attended with ſudden and exemplary 
puniſhment; This facred place was a ſecure aſylum for all perſons, 
who were oppreffed by a ſuperior power ; and eſpecially for ſlaves, 
who were unjuitly abuſed, or too cruelly treated by their waſters. 
They continued ſafe in the'temple till ſuch time as they had made 
their peace by the interpoſition of mediators choſen by both parties; 
and there was nota fingle inſtance of a malter's having forfeited the 
promiſe he had made to pardon his ſlaves ; fo greatly revered were 
the gods who preſided in the temple tor the ſevere vengeance they 
were believed to take on thoſe who violated their oaths (20). 


(20) Diador. Sica. ibid. c. 22. 
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moved that of Neas, the place of his birth, from the hills to 
the champain country o. He engaged in a-war with the Sy- 
racu/ians, by whom . was routed, and ſurrendering himielf 
to them, was ſet at liberty, upon condition that he ſhould 
leave — and lead a private life at Corinth (M). The Sy- 
racufi aus, having thus got rid of a powerful rival, reduced the 
whole. country of the Siculi except the city of Trinacria alone, 
which refuſed to admit the Syracufcans within the walls. This 
city was at that time the metropolis of the Siculi, and its in- 
ann. accounted the beſt warriors of the whole na- 


e Dzovon. I. a. 


(M) Ducetizs, according to Diedorus Siculus, united all the $7 
culi, the inhabitants of hs © 4 pred, into one body ; by which 


means he became very gained ſeveral conſiderable 
victories over the Syracu who beg 10 ive no ſnl umbrage 
to the inhabitants 0 Nah. ter many glorious ſucceſſes, 


Ducetins was defeated in 2 and abandoned by the 
greateſt part of his forces. The conſternation, into which ſo ſud den & 
general a deſertion threw him, prompted him to take a reſolution, 
which nothing but the utmoſt deſpair could ſuggeſt. He withdrew 
in the night to Syraca/e, advanced as far as the great ſquare in the 
middle of the city, and there falling proſtrate at the foot of the al- 
tar, abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy of the Syra- 
- cufians his profeſſed enemies. Such a fight drew the whole city into 
the ſquare, and the orators endeavoured to inflame the people thus 
aſſembled againſt the ſuppliant, whom providence hat put into 
their hands, that they .might revenge and puniſh by his death all 
the injuries he had done * — Such 12 incenſed the 
multitude, who were ready to fall upon him even at the foot of the 
altar; but, an aſſembly being convened , the wiſeſt of the ſenators 
repreſented, that they were not to conſider what puniſhment Du- 
cetius might deſerve, but how it behoved the Syracufians to behave 
on that occaſion ; that they ought not to look upon him any longer 
as an enemy, but as a ſuppliant, by which character his perion 
was became facred and inviolable ; that it was worthy the good- 
neſs natural to the & to exert their clemency even towards 
thoſe who leaſt deſerved it, &c. The people was greatly affected 
with this ſpeech, and all to a man voted for ſpacing Ducerizs's life, 
However, he was baniſhed Sicily, and ordered to refide at Corinth, 
the original city of the'Syracufians, who took upon them to furniſh 


the exile with all things neceſſary to ſupport himſelf ſuitabie to his 
dignity. Ducetizs, however, returned ſome years after into S7cr/y, 


under pretence of tounding a new colony, and endeavoured to deliver 
his countrymen from the oppreſſion they groaned under, but was 
prevented by death from accompliſhing his delign (21). 


(21) Diedor. Sicul. I. xi. & xii. 
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tion. The Syracufians therefore, having drawn together 


Which was ſoon after kindled between 
they aſſiſted the Carthaginians with an army 
ſand men. But in the war which Dionyſfus the 
upon the Cartbaginians with a deſign to drive them out of the 
d the Syracuſians to the utmoſt of their 


who reſtored moſt of the cities belonging 
full enjoyment of their antient liberties C, as we ſhall 
occaſion to relate at 1 in the ſequel of thishiſtory. This is 
what we have been able to gather relating to the firſt inhabi- 
tants of Sicily, from the few fragments that are ſill remain- 
ing of the authors, who have ehadpry Aud caatrw ops 
We ſhall now proceed to the hiſtory of the Greet colonies in 
Sicily, beginning with that of Syracuſe, the moſt powerful 
ſtate and eminent city in the whole iſland. 


e Idem, 1. xii. 4% Idem, ibid. * Idem, I. xiii. e Idem, 
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HAT kind of government firſt preyailed in the 
city of Syracuſe is not well known. We find one 
Palis, mentioned by Athenzus t and lian *, as 


mat Ek , 


=, are pom of that republic is for 


the 


Gelon. 
Year wy 


_ Arn. 1 M. 4. 28. Kran. V. H. I. ii c. 31. A- e 
1s ror. I. v. Polit. e. 4. Dionox. Sicur l. xx. 7 Jus Chriſt, 
TIn.1l. xxil. 485. 


N) The firſt of Gelox's anceſtors we find mentioned in his hiſ- 
tory was one Oeretor, who was born in the iſland of Telus, but 
went to — —— — whence he was driven with the other in- 
of Rhodes, when they 


- At what time the family re- 
| (22) informs us, that Te- 
the deſcendants of Ozcetor, who made any fi- 
and that ſome of the inhabitants of Gela being expelled in a 
he by the authority of his function brought them back to 
ive country, for which good office the prieſthood was con- 
— bs Pom y. 


22) Herodot. l. vii. | 
bouring 
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bouring ſtates, moſt of which he reduced, and was very near 
making himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, after having defeated the 
Syracuſians in a battle fought on the banks of the Florus; how- 
ever, he obliged them to deliver up to Hippocrates the city of 
Camarina, which they kad ever poſſeſſed to that time. Af- 
ter the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, under pretence of de- 
fending the rights of the tyrant's children, his wards, took up 
arms againſt his own citizens, and, having overcome them m 
a battle, ſeized on the ſovereignty for himſelf. After this 
ſucceſs, he undertook to reftore ſome Syracuſians, Who had 
been expelled the city by the contrary faction. With theſe 
exiles he marched from Caſmene to Syracuſe, where he was 
received by the populace with loud acclamations, and put in 
poſſeſſion of the city. Being now maſter of ſo wealthy a 
place, he = the government of Gela to his brother Hiero, 
and bent all his thoughts on the embelliſhing of Syracuſe, and 
extending the limits of that ſtate. His firſt care was to peo- 
ple it well, and therefore, having deſtroyed the city of Cama- 
rina, he transferred the inhabitants to Syracuſe. He had 
ſoon after ſome diſputes with the Megarians, who were ſup- 
ported by all the; Eubeans that inhabited Sicily. But their 
joint forces were not able to cope with Gelon, who drove 
them out of the field, took and razed their cities, and tranſ- 
planted the molt wealthy among the inhabitants to his favour- 
ite city, allowing them to enjoy the fame rights- and privi- 
leges as the natives. The common people, though they had 
no part in promoting the war againſt him, he fold for flaves, 
obliging thoſe who purchaſed them to tranſport them out of 
Sicil;, ſaying, that it was more eaſy to govern a thouſand 
men of ſubſtance, than one who had nothing to lofe . By 
this means the power of Syracuſe roſe in a ſhort time to a very 
great height, and the friendſhip of Gelon was courted, not on- 
ly by the neighbouring ſtates, but by thoſe of Greece, namely 
of Athens and Lacedemon, who jointly ſent ambaſſadors into 
Sicily, inviting him to enter into an alliance with them againſt 
Xerxes king of Perſia, who was ready to invade Greece with 
a formidable army. Gelon, it ſeems, had been before tbis 
time engaged in a war with the Carthaginians, and on that 
occaſion had implored in vain the afliftance of the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians, for he upbraided the ambaſſadors with the 
contempt Athens and Lacedemon had ſhewn him, when he ſo- 
licited fuccours from them againſt the Carthaginians. How- 
ever, he declared at the fame time, that he was ſo far from 
retaliating ſuch an ungenerous treatment, that, on the con- 
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trary, he was ready to ſupply them with two hundred gallies, 
twenty thouſand men compleatly armed, two thouſand 
horſe, two thouſand bow-men, two thouſand lingers, two 
thouſand light horſe, and beſides to furniſh the whole Greel 
army with corn during all the time of the war, upon condition 
they would appoint him commander in chief of all their for- 
ces. This propoſal was rejected by the ambaſſadors with in- 
dignation, who told him, that if he was willing to ſuccour 
Greece under the conduct of the Athenians and Lacedemonians , 
they would willingly enter into a confederacy with him againſt 
the common enemy, but, if he diſdained to obey their orders, 
they did not care for his aſſiſtance. Gelon replied with a great 
deal of temper, that he could not help thinking he had a bet- 
tcr claim to the ſupreme command, than either the Lacede- 
monians or Athenians, ſince he had a far greater number both 
of ſea and land forces; but, however, he would abate ſome- 
thing of his firſt pretenſions, and be ſatisfied with the com- 
mand either of the fleet or the army, and allow them to chuſe 
which of the two they liked beſt. The ambaſſadors, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtraits their reſpective countries were in, would 
hearken to no ſuch propoſals ; whereupon they were com- 
manded by Gelon to depart forthwith his dominions b. 

In the mean time Gelen being informed that NXerxes had 
already croſſed the Helleſpont, and appreWending that the 
Greeks would not be able to reſiſt ſo formidable a power, diſ- 
patched to Delphos one Cadmus, a perſon whom he could con- 
hde in (O), with rich preſents, enjoining him to wait the 


b HznroporT. ibid. Diopos. Sicul, l. xi. ArisTor.l. 
viii. Polit. c. 12. | | 


(O) Cadmus had been formerly lord of Cos, the dominion of 
which iſland he had received by inheritance from his anceſtors ; 
but becauſe they had uſurped that ſovereignty, and unjuſtly de- 
prived the inhabitants of their liberty, Cad-us voluntarily reſigned 
his authority, reſtored the Coans to their antient rights and privi- 
leges, and retired to the city of Zancle in Sicily, where he lived a 
private life. Gelan, who was well acquainted with his character, 
ſent him to Delphos on this occaſion, entruſting him with preſents 
of an immenſe value. Neither was he deceived in the opinion 
which he had conceived of his integrity ; for Cadmus no ſooner 
heard that the Perfians had been defeated, and that Xerxes was re- 
tiring with his forces, than he returned to Sicih, and delivered up 
to Gelox the treaſures he had entruſted him with, though he might 
with impunity have appropriated them to himſelf (23). 


(23) Herodot. ibid. 
Vor. VII. N event 
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event of a battle, and in caſe Xerxes ſhould conquer to pre- 
ſeat him with the treaſure, and pay him homage in his name ; 
but if the Greeks ſhould get the better of the Barbarian, to 
bring back the prefents to Sicily e (P). Gelon, it ſeems, was 
at this time quite ignorant of the alliance which Xerxes had 
conciuded with the Carthaginians before he undertook his ex- 
pedition into Greece. By that treaty it was agreed, that while 
the Perſians invaded Greece, the Carthaginians ſhould fall on 
thoſe who were of the Greek name in Sicily and Italy, that 
they might be diverted from aſſiſting one another. Purſuant 
to this agreement, the Carthaginians made vaſt preparations 
with a view to recover the places which they had*formerly 
poſſeſſed in Sicily. It is not exactly known, at what time 
the Cartbaginians firſt carried their arms into Sicily; all we 
are certain of is, that they were poſſeſſed of ſome part of it 
as early as the firſt year after the expulſion of king Tarquin at 
Rome ; for in the time of the firſt conſuls Brutus and Palerins 
the Romans and Carthaginians entered into a treaty, chiefly 
in relation to navigation and commerce, whercby it was ex- 
preſly ſt pulated among other things, that the Romans, who 
ſhould touch at Sardinia, or that part of Sicily which belong- 
ed to the Carthaginians, ſhould be received there in the ſame 
manner as the Carthaginians themſelves 4. Hence it is ma- 
nifeſt, that the Curthaginians were already maſters of Sardi- 
nia aud part of Sicily. This treaty was concluded about 
twenty eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece; but at the 
time of that expedition the Carthaginians had not a foot of 
ground in Szc:'y, having been driven out by Gelen, as ap- 
pears fi om that prince's ſpeech to the Athenian and Spartan 


c HexopoT. ibid. «PoLrs.l. iii. c. 22,23, 24. 


P) The Sicilian writers, as Herodotus informs us, vary in ſome 
particulars of this account, and (ay, that Gelon, having at laſt pre- 
vailed with himſeif to ſerve under the Lacedemonians, would have 
afiited Greece in her diſtreſs, if his own dominions had not been in- 
vaded by the Carthaginians. Theſe authors make no mention of 


any alliance concluded between the Pe: fans and Carthagizians ; but 


teil us, that the Carthaginiant were invited into Sicily by Terillus, 
who had been tyrant of Himera, but diſpoſſe ſſed of his government 
by Theron tyrant of Agrigentum, to revenge which injury, at the 
inſtigation of Azaxilas tyrant of Rbegium, who had married his 
daughter, he had recourſe to the Carthaginians, not doubting but 


they would gladly embrace ſo favourable an opportunity of invad- 
ing Sicily (24). | 


(24) Lem, ibid. | 
ambaſſadors 
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ambaſſadors related at length by Herodotus *. No wonder 
then, that the Carthaginians readily embraced ſo favourable 
an opportunity of recovering their dominions in Sicily, a 
joined in alliance with Xerzss, who was an irreconcileable 
enemy to the whole Greet nation. The preparations for this 
war are ſaid to have been continued for three years, during 
which time Hæmilcar the fon of Henna, who was charged 
with the management of it, not only railed what forces he 
could in Africa, but alſo with the money ſent him by Xerxes 
hired a great number of mercenaries in Spain, Gaul, and [ta- 
ly; fo that his army amounted to three hundred thouſand 
men, and his fleet to two thouſand ſhips of war and three thou- 
ſand tranſports. With this formidable army Hamilcar failed 
from Carthage, and landing without oppoſition at Panor- 
mus, laid ſiege to Himera a maritime city in that neighbour- 
hood. Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum, whoſe daughter Gelon 
had married, was then in poſſeſſion of Himera, having driven 
from thence Terillus to whom that city of right belonged. 
The tyrant ſeeing his city all on a ſudden inveſted with ſo 
numerous an army, diſpatched meſſenger after meſſenger to 
his ſon-in-law, imploring a ſpeedy ſuccour. Gelon, upon the 
firſt notice he had of the ſtraits |, was in, drew together 
an army of fifty thoyſand foot and five thouſand horſe, and 
marched with all poſſible expedition to his relief. Homilcar, 
on his fitting down before Himera, which was a town of 

eat ſtrength, had cauſed two large camps to be well forti- 
fied ; in one of which he lodged his land-army ; and his ſhips, 
which he had cauſed to be drawn aſhore, in the other, placing 
there all his marines for their defence. Gelen, on his arrival 
at Himera, intercepted a courier, carrying letters from the 
inhabitants of Selinus, canfederates of the Carthaginians, to 
Hamilcar, whereby he underſtood, that Hamilcar was to of- 
fer the next morning in the camp of the marines a ſolemn ſa- 
crifice to Neptune, and that he had appointed the Selinuntine 
cavalry to join him the ſame day in the ſaid camp. Gelon, 
taking advantage of this intelligence, drew aut an equal num- 
ber of his own horſe, ordering them ta advance to the ene- 
my's camp about the time agreed on, as if they were the Se- 
linuntines. His orders were put in execution, and the body 
of cavalry admitted without the leaft ſuſpicion into the camp. 
Hamilcar was then buſy in ſacrificing, and the greater part of 
the ſoldiery attending him without arms. The Syracuftans 
therefore, without the leaſt oppoſition, making up to Ha- 
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milcar, killed him, purſuant to their general's orders, cut in 
pieces moſt of his marines, and ſet fire to the ſhips. In this 
critical conjuncture, Gelon, who had notice of the ſucceſs b 
a ſignal given him from the top of a neighbouring hill, drew 
out his army and attacked the other camp. The Carthag:- 
nians at firſt made a gallant refiftance ; but when news was 
brought them of their general's death, and at the ſame time 
ſeeing all their fleet in a blaze, they had no longer courage 
to ſtand their ground, but betook themſelves to a precipitous 
flight; and then the ſlaughter was dreadful. We are told, 
that no fewer than an hundred and fifty thouſand were killed 
in the purſuit ; the reſt retired to an eminence, where they 
made head againſt the enemy ; but being ſurrounded on all 
ſides without any hopes of relief, they were. obliged, for 
want of proviſions, to ſurrender at diſcretion ; fo that of this 
mighty army, the greateſt that had ever been raiſed in thoſe 
weltern parts, not one ſingle man made his eſcape f. Hero- 
datus tells us, that this battle was fought the ſame day as that 
of Salamis, but Diodorus Siculus will have the Carthaginians 
to have been defeated the ſame day that Leonidas was killed at 
Thermopyla. After the battle Gelon amply rewarded all thoſe 
who had fignalized themſelves in the action, efpecially the 
body of horſe, to whom he was chieflp indebted for the vic- 
tory. The greateſt part of the ſpoils, which were of an im- 
menſe value, he offered to the gods, adorning with them the 
temples of Syracuſe and Himera. The captives he ſhared with 
his allies, who employed them in public works fot the com- 
mon good; and fo many were taken, that all Africa, as our 
author ſays, ſeemed to have been tranſplanted into Sicily. 
Some of the private citizens of Agrigentum, who had diſtin- 
1 above the reſt, had five hundred a- piece. 

ey were all put in irons, and ſet apart for the public ſer- 
vice; and on this occaſion it was, that the Agrigentines built 
their famous temple, and made thoſe conduits, which were 
ſo much admired by the antients, and called Pheaces from one 
Phea:, who was the overſeer of the work ®. 

Or the two thouſand ſhips of war and three thouſand tranſ- 
ports, of which the Carthaginian fleet conſiſted, eight ſhips 
only, which happened to be out at fea when the camp of the 
marines was taken, made their eſcape, and failed for Carthage ; 
but before they reached that place they were all caſt away, 
- few men only being ſaved in a ſmall boat. Theſe arriving 
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at Carthage brought the diſmal news of the entire defeat of 
their army and the loſs of their fleet. Fhe grief, conſterna- 
tion, and deſpair, which ſuch an unexpected diſaſter occaſi- 
oned in the city, is not to be expreſſed. As the Carthagini- 
ans in all great reverſes of fortune ever loſt their courage, 
ſunk into deſpair, they looked upon themielves as utterly 
ruined, expecting every moment to ſee the victorious army 
land at Carthage. In this fright they immediately diſpatched 
ambaſſadors into Sicily, enjoining them to ſtrike up a peace 
with Gelon upon any terms. The ambaſſadors without delay 
put to ſea, and landing at Syracuſe threw themſelves at the 
conqueror's feet, and with many tears begged him to receive 
their city into favour, and grant them a peace upon what con- 
ditions he ſhould think fit to preſcribe. Gelon heard them 
with great humanity, and, being touched with compaſſion, 
granted them a peace upon the following conditions; viz. 
that they ſhould pay two thouſand talents of filver to defray 
the expences they had put him to, build two temples, where 
the articles of the treaty ſhould be lodged and kept as ſacred, 
ad for the future abſtain from offering human ſacrifices. 
'This laſt article ſhews the humanity of Gelon's temper ; and 
indeed no prince ever gave more inſtances of good nature than 
he, after his authority was once eſtabliſned. Some acts of 
ſeverity, which he is ſaid to have practiſed before he was firm- 
ly ſeated on the throne, are generally aſcribed to his coun- 
ſellors, who prompted him to them againſt the natural bent of 
his humane temper. The Carthaginians did not think 
this a dear purchaſe of a peace, which was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for their affairs, and which they hardly durſt hope for. 
They ſhewed their gratitude to Damarata, Gelon's wife, who 
had been chiefly inſtrumental in procuring them fo favourable 
a peace, by ſending her a crown of gold, which was valued 
at an hundred talents of gold. This crown Gelon turned into 
money, and coined pieces called from his wite's name Da- 
maretia, each of them being worth ten Attic drachmas w. 
Gelon, after the concluſion of the peace, having nothing to 
fear from Africa, reſolved to embark his troops, and paſſing 
over into Greece, join his countrymen there againſt the Per- 
 fians, Upon ſecond thoughts he had changed his mind, and 
refolved rather to ſerve under the Lacedemonians and Atheni- 
ans, than ſuffer the barbarians to inſult over thoſe of the Greek 
name. But while all things were in a readineſs for this expe- 
dition, a meſſenger from Corinth brought him the joyful news 
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of the victory, which the Greeks had gained at Salamis, and 
at the ſame time acquainted him, that Xerxes with a great 
part of his army had left Eure. Hereupon he diſbanded his 
army, after having commended his ſoldiers and officers for the 
forwardneſs they had ſhewn to aſſiſt their countrymen in 
Greece, and given each of them ſome token of his favour. 
He commanded the allies to return to their reſpective homes, 
and the mercenaries he quartered in places at a great diftance 
from Syracuſe his metropolis. And now having no t 

within, or near, the city, he ſummoned a general aſſembly 
of all the inhabitants of Syracuſe, commanding them to come 
armed, as if they were to encounter an enemy. When they 
were met, he himſelf repaired to the aſſembly without arms 
or guards, and there gave them an account of his whole con- 
duct, ſhewing to what uſes he had applyed the ſeveral ſums 
with which he had been entruſted, and in what manner he 
had employed his authority ; adding, that he had never any 
thing elſe in view but the public welfare ; but, however, if 
he had through ignorance done any thing amiſs, they were at 
full liberty to inflict upon him what puniſhment they thought 
fit, ſince they were all well armed, and he without arms or 
guards to ſcreen himſelf from their vengeanee. The nume- 
rous aſſembly ftruck with ſo unexpected a ſpeech, and till 
more with the unuſual confidence he repoſed in them, anſwer- 
ed with loud acclamations, calling him their great benefactor, 
their deliverer, their king. This laſt title Glen had ever de- 
clined, tiling himſelf only prætor of Syraruſe ; but the Syra- 
cuſians obliged him, before he left the aſſembly, to accept of 
it, and with one conſent inveſted him with the ſupreme au- 
thority . Their gratitude did not ſtop here; a decree 
was paſſed, without oppoſition, ſettling the crown, after his 
death, on his two brothers, Fiero and Thraſybulus. And 
becauſe he had, by coming without arms or guards into the 
aſſembly, put his life into their hands, the aſſembly com- 
manded a ſtatue to be erected repreſenting him ſimply in the 
habit of a citizen, hoping thereby to tranſmit the memory of 
fo remarkable an action to the lateſt poſterity 4 (). 
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(Q) This ſtatue met afterwards with a very ſingular fate. A- 
bout a hundred and thirty years after it had been ſet up, Timaleon. 
having reſtored the Syracuffans to their antient liberty, thought it 
adviſeable to ſell all the ſtatues of the princes, who had governed 
till that time, Sin order to eraze the leaſt footſteps of tyranny, and 
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THz Syracuſians had no cauſe to repent their having en- 
truſted him with the ſovereign power; for he em the 
ſhort time he reigned in the truly royal care of making his 
people happy. He was the firſt man, as our author obſerves i, 
who became more virtuous by being raiſed to the throne. Be- 
fore his power was eſtabliſhed, he was, contrary to his natu- 
ral diſpoſition, obliged to uſe ſome ſeverity ; but when the 
ſupreme authority was by the common conſent of the citizens 
put into his hands, he made it his only ſtudy to oblige all, 
and ſerve the public to the utmoſt of his power, without any 
regard to his private eaſe or advantage. The firſt thing he 
did, after his acceſſion to the throne, was, to beſtow on ten 
thouſand foreigners, who had ſerved under him, all the rights 
and privileges of the Syracufian citizens. This he did with a 
view to people his capital, to encreaſe the power of the ſtate, 
and reward the ſervices of ſo many brave men, who had ex- 
poſed their lives for the defence of the city =. He was, as 
Plutarch informs us *, particularly famous for his honeſty, 
truth, and ſincerity ; for he is ſaid never to have wilfully 
wronged the meaneſt of his ſubjects, and never to have pro- 


miſed a thing which he did not perform. Happening once to 


be in great want of money for the carrying on of an expedi- 
tion, and, on the other fide, not caring to load his ſubjects 
with extraordinary taxes, he convened the people, laid before 
them the ſtate of his finances, and deſired them to contribute 
voluntarily what every one could afford, and ſhoull think 
proper. The Syracufians, who were not yet well acquainted 


with Gelon's character, for this happened before his victory 


over the Carthaginians, ſeemed unwilling to be at any ex- 
pence on account of the expedition, for which the money 
was deſigned. He therefore entreated them to lend him the 
neceſſary ſum, aſſuring them, that though it was to be em- 
ployed for the public good, they ſhould be reimburſed as ſoon 
as the war was ended. He was then futniſned with the mo- 
ney he wanted, which he not only repaid at the time agree. 


1Diovor. Sicut ubi ſupra. ® Idem,ibid. 2 Prur in Apophth. 


at the ſame time to relieve the wants of the people. But firſt he 
brought them to a trial as ſo many crimiuals, hearing the depoſi- 
tions and witneſſes againſt them. They were all condemned with 
one voice, the ſtatue of Geion excepied, which found an eloquent 
advocate in the fincere gratitude the citizens Hill retained for fo de- 


neficent a prince (25). 
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on, but divided great part of the booty, which he got 
in that expedition, among thoſe who had lent him it o. 

Ons of the chief objects of his attention was the encourag- 
ing of agriculture, which he took great pains to make his 
ſubjects look upon as an honourable employment. He 
animated the huſbandmen by his preſence, and took de- 
light in employing his ſpare hours in working with them in 
the fields. His deſign in ſo doing was not, ſays Plutarch *, 
merely to render the country rich and fruitful, but to inure 
his ſubjects to toils, and by that means preſerve. them from 
a thouſand diſorders, which inevitably accompany a ſoft and 
indolent life. He was a profeſſed enemy to all luxury, pomp, 
and oftentation ; and ever uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ba- 
niſh from his dominions all ſuch callings as had 2 natural — 
dency to debauch the manners, and enervate 

4 S Siknclins- 


tion to muſic, which was at that time in great requeſt among 
the Greeks ; whence while he was one day at an entertain- 
ment, a lyre being preſented, according to a cuſtom that 
then prevailed, to each of the gueſts, when it was Gelon's 
turn to play, he, inſtead of ſounding the inſtrument as the 
reſt had done, cauſed his horſe to be brought, and mounting 
him with wonderful agility and grace, ſhewed that he had 
learned a more noble and manly exerciſe, than that of playing 
on the lyre 9. 

EvER ſince the defeat of the Carthaginians the ſeveral 
cities of Sicily enjoyed a profound peace; ſuch as had fided 
with the enemy were, upon their firſt application, generouſly 
pardoned by the conqueror, and ſuffered quietly to enjoy 
their antient liberties. The Syracufians, above all ethers, 
were happy under the auſpicious government of ſo good 
and beneficent a prince. Their republic, indeed, was chang- 
ed into a monarchy ; but the laws, and not the monarch, 
bore the whole ſway. Their properties were as ſafe, their 
liberties as extenſive, as when they were their own maſters, 
and their city in a far more flouriſhing condition than ever. 
Their king aſſumed no part of the kingly office, but the toils 
and cares of it, and the ſatisfaction of procuring happineſs to 


_ others, which of all ſatisfactions is the greateſt. He was often 
heard to ſay, that the Syracufians in placing the crown upon 


his head could have no other view than to engage him, by ſo 


ſignal a favour, to defend the ſtate, to preſerve order in all 
things, to protect innocence and juſtice, and to bit, by 
© Idem, ibid, * Idem, ibid. 4 Idem, ibid, 
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his ſimple, modeſt, frugal, and regular life, a pattern of all 
civil virtues to his ſubjects. And, this deſign he anſwered 
above any prince that ever had ſwayed a ſceptre before him; 
his whole life being taken up in promoting the worſhip of the 
gods, the obſervance of the laws, and the welfare of his ſub- 
But his reign was ſhort, heaven having only ſhewn, 
we may ſay, to the world, that thoſe, who in after-ages 
were to be ſet over others, might in him have a perfect pat- 
tern of all the virtues that are becoming fo eminent a ſtation. 
He died of a dropſy, in the ſeventh year of his reign, and the 
grief of his ſubjects for the loſs of their common father, and 
beſt friend, as they not undeſervedly tiled him, was equal to 
the love and eſteem they had always bore him. Even 10 his 
death- bed he gave an inſtance of his reſpect for the law; the 
Syracuſians had enacted one againſt the extravagant pomp of 
funerals, and Gelon, always willing to confirm with his ex- 
ample what the people agreed on, begged his brother Hiero, 
who was to ſucceed him, to take care that this law was ftrict- 
ly obſerved in his funeral. The whole city accompanied the 
body of their beloved king to the place where it was to be 
interred, though it was above 20 miles diſtant from Syracuſe. 
The people, in token of their gratitude and affection for ſo 
loving a prince, erected in the place where he was buried, a 
magnificent mauſoleum, ſurrounded with nine towers, of a 
ſurprizing height and exquifte-ſtruture, and decreed him 
thoſe honours, which were then paid to the demi-gods or 
heroes. The Carthaginians afterwards demoliſhed the mau- 
ſoleum, and Agathocles the towers; but ſays our hiſtorian, 
neither violence, envy, nor time, which deſtroys all o- 
ther things, could efface the glory of his name, or aboliſh 
the memory of his exalted virtues and noble actions, which 
love and gratitude had engraved in the hearts of his ſub- 
jects r (R). : 
AFTER Gelon's death, the ſceptre continued near twelve Hiero.* 
years in his family. He was ſucceeded by Fiero his eldeſt Year of 
brother, who is commended by ſome of the antients as an theFlood, 
2527. 
7 Diopor. Sicu r. I. 11. Arian de Animal. I. 1. c. 3. Scuo- Before 
LIAST. PID ARI, p. 164. PLUT. in Dion. Curiſt, 
472. 
(R\ Pliny tells us out of Pliliſſus that when his body was burnt CW WI 
according to the antient cuſtom, a ſavourite dog of bis followed 
the body of his deceaſed matter to the funeral pile, and, throwing 
u mlelf into the flame, was with it reduced to aſhes (260. 
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excellent prince, and by others repreſented as a covetous, 
headſtrong, and cruel =_ To reconcile theſe writers we 


muſt diſtinguiſh the pert In the beginning of his reign 
he behaved more like an unjuſt tyrant, than a lawful prince ; 
he thought himſelf above the laws, deſpiſed his ſubjects, and, 
led by his covetous temper, impoveriſhed the people to enrich 
himſelf. His conduct, ſo unlike that of his predeceſſor, 
ſoon made him the object of the public hatred ; but the Sy- 


racufians bore with his vices out of the great veneration they 


had for his brother's memory, which was the only thing that 
reſtrained them from riſing in open rebellion. He was ex- 
tremely jealous of his brother Polyzelus, whoſe great intereſt 
and credit among the citizens made him ſuſpect, that he de- 
ſigned to drive him from the throne. He therefore employed 
only foreigners and mercenaries about him, ſuffering no Sy- 
racu/ian to ſet foot in his palace. In order to get rid of Po- 
Iyxelus, he reſolved to put him at the head of a great army, 
which he was going to ſend,go the aſſiſtance of the Sybarites 
againſt the Crotontates, hoping he might loſe his life in that 
expedition. But Polyzelus, being well apprized of his defign, 
refuſed the command, which ſo exaſperated the tyrant, that 
he would have cauſed him to be put to death, had he not by 
a timely flight ſaved himſelf in the territories of Theron, king 
of Agrigentum, who had married his daughter. Hiero de- 
manded him, but Theron could not by any threats be pre- 
vailed upon to deliver up his father-in-law, who had taken 
ſanctuary in his dominions. This gave riſe to a war, which 
laſted many years, between the kings of Syracuſe and Agri- 
gentum, and was at laſt ended in the following manner. The 
inhabitants of Himera, being grievouſly oppreſſed by their 
governor Thraſydeus the ſon of Theron, and not daring to 
complain to his father, ſent ambaſſadors to Hiero, offering to 
deliver up to him their city, and join him againſt his rival 
Theron. But Hero, deteſting their treachery, diſcovered the 
whole plot to Theron, who out of gratitude offered to con- 
clude a peace upon terms that were highly advantageous to 
Hiero, The conditions were accordingly agreed to by the 
contending parties, and the two kings reconciled. On this 
occaſion Theron, interpoling his good offices in behalf of Poly- 
zelus, prevailed upon Hzero to receive him again into favour. 
To make the reconciliation between the two kings more laſt- 
ing, they cemented it with a new alliance, Hero marrying 
Toerun's ſiſter, after which there was, during Theren's reign, 
a perſect harmony between the ſtates of Syracuſe and Agri- 
geutum . | 5 
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Hiero, having thus concluded a peace with the king of 
Agrigentum, turned his arms againſt the inhabitants of Ca- 
tana and Naxus, whom he drove from their country, and in 
their room ſettled a colony of Syracufians and Peloponneſians. 


This he did with a view to be honoured after his deagh as the 
founder of thoſe cities, for all cities paid their founders ſuch 
honours as were beſtowed on heroes. The Cataneans and 
Naxians he tranſplanted to the city of Leontini, incorporating 
them with the antient inhabitants. The fame year he ob- 
tained a ſignal victory over the Hetruſcans of Tyrrhenia, who 
infeſted the neighbouring coaſts, ſunk moſt of their ſhips, 
burnt others, and cleared the ſeas of thoſe pirates . He found 
himſelf ſoon after engaged in a war with the Agrigentines 
under the conduct of Thraſydeus, who had ſucceeded his fa- 
ther Theron, but was very unlike that good and generous 
prince; for, going aſtray from the path which Fheron had 
pointed out to him, he no ſooner aſcended the throne, but, 
throwing aſide all reſtraint of the laws, he began to oppreſs 
his ſubjects in a moſt tyrannical manner. Hero, out of the 
reſpect he bore to his father's memory, adviſed him to uſe his 
ſubjects with more humanity, left they ſhould conſpire againſt 
him, and drive him from the throne, as one not fit to be en- 
truſted with their lives and fortunes. This wholeſome ad- 
vice ſo provoked Thraſydeus, who was of a violent temper, 
that he entered the Syracuſian territories in an hoſtile man- 
ner, laid waſte the country, and even threatened the metro- 
polis with a ſiege, haying under his ſtandards above twenty 
thouſand men. Hiero, ſeeing himſelf inſulted at the very 
gates of his metropolis, raiſed an equal number of forces, 
and marched out againſt the unjuſt aggreſſor. Thraſydeus 
did not decline the engagement, which was very bloodv, 
moſt of the troops on both fides being killed on the ſport. 
But the Syracuſians carried the day, and Thraſydeus, out of 
deſpair abdicating the government, fled to the city of Mega- 
ra, where he laid violent hands on himſelf. Upon his abdi- 
cation the Agrigentines recovered their liberty, and entered 
into an alliance with Fhero . 
Hiero, alittle before his death, invited into Sicily the ſons 
of Anaxilas formerly tyrant of Khegium, and a great friend of 
his brother Gelen, and adviſcd them, as they were come to 
years of maturity, to take the ſovereign power into their 
own hands, and call to an account Mieythus, who had been left 
their guardian. Hero, who had contracted a bad Rate of 
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health, was mighty deſirous to ſee the children of his bro- 
ther's friend in poſſeſſion of their dominions before he left 
the world. The two young men, loaded with rich preſents, 
ſet out from the court of Syracuſe, and arriving at Rhegium, 
commanged Micythus to give an account of his adminiſtration, 
which he did in the preſence of their friends and relations, no 
one finding any thing to object to him, but, on the con- 
trary, all admiring and extolling his prudence, his integrity, 
and juftice ; for it appeared, ſays our author, that no man 
had ever diſcharged a truſt avith more honeſty and diſintereſt- 
edneſs. The young princes, repenting the ſteps they had 
taken, earneſtly preſſed him to reſume the government, pro- 
miſing to reſpect him as if he were their father, and pay him 
a filial obedience till the hour of his death. But Micythus 
could not by any means be prevailed upon to accept their 
offer, and was equally preſſing with them to take the reins 
of the government into their own hands; which they no 
ſooner conſented to do, but Micythus took his J-ave of them, 
and embarked for Greece, his native country, being attended 
to the ſhore by the whole city in the utmoſt grief for fo 
great a loſs. He afterwards led a private life" at Tegea in Ar- 
cadia, where he was no leſs citeemed and loved, than he had 
been at Rhegium x. Soon after Fiero died at Catara, which 
city he had repeopled, and was there buried with great pomp 
and magnificence. Dizdorus tells us in one place, that he 
reizned only eleven years, and in another, that he reigned 
twelve years and eight months J. But Ariftotle will have 
him to have ſwayed the ſceptre only ten years*, 

THERE is a ſtrange diſagreement among authors with re- 
lation to Hicro's character. Diadorus tells us, that he was 
of a covetous, cruel, and tyrannical temper, and an utter 
ſtranger to the candour and fincerity of his brother Gelon ; 
that out of jealouſy he attempted to make away with his bro- 
ther Polyzelus, and that he oppreſſed his ſubjects to ſuch a 
degree, that they would have depoſed him, had they not been 
reſtrained by the remembrance of Gclon's generoſity and ge- 
neral kindneſs to all his ſubjects . On the other hand, - 
lian * commends him as a juſt, generous, and good-natured 
prince, and adds, that the moſt needy were not more ready 
to crave, than he was to give, that his generoſity knew no 
bounds, that he was a great admirer of learning, and a 
bountiful encourager of the learned, that he was a prince of 
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great candour and ſincerity, and that he lived in perfect har- 
mony With his brothers, without ever entertaining any ſort 
of jealouſy againſt them. This account is, ſeemingly, in 
each particular a direct contradiction to the former. How- 
ever, ſome writers have endeavoured to reconcile both teſti- 
monies, as we have hinted above. For #Hzero, as the ſame 
Elian informs us clſewhere e, in the beginning of his reign be- 
trayed a fierce, ſavage, and untractable temper ; but falling 
afterwards into a lingering diſtemper, which confined him to 
his palace, and thereby gave him an opportunity of reflecting 
ſeriouſly on the conduct of his life, he ſcemed, as it were, to 
have changed his nature. During his neſs, his only de- 
lizht was to converſe with men of learning, whom he invit- 
ed to his court from all parts, amply rewarding them for the 
relief their entertaining converſation afforded him. Amon 
theſe were Simeuides, Pindar, Æſchylus, Bacchylides, and E- 
picharmus. The converſation of theſe great men did not a 
little contribute to the ſoſtening of Hiero's inhuman temper; 
for they were not only excellent poets, but alſo poſſeſſed of 
a great fund of learning, and conſulted as the ſages ot their 
age. Simonides in particular had a great aſcendant over the 
king's mind, and the only uſe he made of it was to inſpire 
lim with ſentiments worthy of a prince. He frequently con- 
verſed with him on philoſophical ſubjects, and in one of 
theſe converſations it was, that Fiero, as we read in Tully d, 
aſked him his opinion of the nature and attributes of the dei- 
ty; to which queſtion Simonides anſwered, that he muſt 
have one day to conſider on it; the next day he aſked two, 
and went on increaſing in the ſame proportion; when Hie- 
ro preſſed him to give the reaſon of theſe delays, he confeſ- 
ſed, that the ſubje& was above his comprehenſion, and that 
the more he dived into it, the more obſcure it appearcd to 
him. Several of the ſayinzs of Hero, related by Plutarch 
and Athenæus , ſnew, that he profited greatly by the in- 
ſtructions of Simanides. Among others they tcll us, that he 
uſe] often to ſay, that a King's palace and cars ouglit to be 
always open to every man, "who would ſpeak tr uth without 
diſguiſe. It is well known, that Findar in his odes beſtows 
the higheſt encomiums on Hicre, not only for the victory he 
won in the Olympic games, but alfy for Lis eminent virtues, 
calling him a prince, in whom centered all the great and 
truly princely qualities. We will not take upon us to ſay, 
how far we may depend on the praiſes which Pindar gives 
ce Idem, var. hiſt. I. iv. c. 15. d Crc. de nit. Deor. 
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Hiero, ſince poets are not always ſincere in the elogiums they 
beſtow upon princes. However, it is certain that Hieres 
court was a place of reſort for all men of wit and learning, and 
that he invited them to it by his affability, courteous treatment, 
and much more by his liberality. He was paſſionately fond 
of the Olympic games, and did not diſdain to enter the liſts 
with perſons of the loweſt rank; on which account he is, cen- 
ſured by Xenophon in the inimitable treatiſe he has left us on 
the art of governing well, which is intitled Hier, and writ 
by way of dialogue between this prince and Szmonides. It is 
ſaid, that Themiftocles, ſeeing Hero arrive at Olympia with 
a ſplendid equipage, in order to aſſiſt at the games, was for 
excluding him from that diverſion, for not having ſuccoured 
the Greeks againſt the common enemy . This motion was 
commended by all, but ſeconded by none. Fiero was a 
powerful and reſolute prince, and would not have eaſily put 
up ſuch an affront. 

Hiero was ſucceeded by his brother Thraſybulus, a moſt 
cruel and bloody tyrant. He practiſed all forts of cruelty on 
-his ſubjects, fancying, ſays our author, that he was of a dif- 
ferent nature from them, and that he had been ſet over them, 
only that he might with ſafety trample them under his feet. 
All thoſe who gave him the leaſt umbrage were barbarouſly 
murdered ; the moſt wealthy, upon frivolous pretences, either 
put to death or condemned to perpetual baniſhment ; and, 
in ſhort, the city turned into a ſhambles. Such inhuman 
proceedings grew ſoon inſupportable to the Syracuſi ans, who 
entering into an aſſociation took up arms, and declared Thra- 
ſybulus an enemy to his country. The tyrant, ſeeing the 
whole city in arms, though he kept always in his pay above 
fifteen thouſand mercenaries, attempted at firſt to appeaſe the 
tumult with fair words, but finding that the incenſed citizens 
were not to be impoſed upon, he poſſeſſed himſelf of that part 
of the city which was called Acradina, and of the iſland, and 
thence made frequent ſallies on the enemy, who were maſ- 
ters of the quarter called Tyche. The Sracuſians ſent am- 
baſſadors to Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and 
other cities, deſiring them to join in the common cauſe, and 
jend ſpeedy ſuccours to the relief of Syracuſe, ſince on the 
fate of the mctropolis depended that of the other cities. Upon 
this embaſſy they all ran to arms, and joining the Syracuftans, 
put them in a condition to venture a general engagement, 
which was attended with the defired ſucceſs ; for the tyrant 
was entirely defeated, and cloſely beſieged in Acradina, 
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whence he ſent deputies to capitulate with the people. The Thraſy- 
only terms he could obtain were, that his life ſhould be bulus 
ſpared, on condition he reſigned his authority, and e e. 
retired out of Sicily. Theſe he was obliged to comply with, 4 a pops- 
and accordingly, after having diveſted himſelf of all power, lar go- 
he withdrew to the city of Locros in Itah, where he led a U wo 
private life after a ſhort reign of ten months b. Upon his 1 
reſignation, Syracuſe, and the other cities that had been ſub- 
ject to him, were declared free, and the popular government 
every where re-eſtabliſhed, and maintained till the rei 
of Dionyſius the tyrant, that is, for the ſpace of threeſcore 
Ei; So 
Tun Syracuftans, being thus reſtored to their former liberty, 
called a general aſſembly, where it was unanimouſly decreed, 
that a ſtatue ſhould be erected to Jupiter the deliverer, of the 
ſize of a coloſſus, and that on the anniverſary of the happy 
day they had regained their liberty ſolemn games ſhould be ex- 
hibited, and four hundred and fifty bulls ſacrificed, by way of 
thankſgiving, to the gods, and all the people therewith en- year of 
tertained and feaſted, as on a day of general rejoycing i. It the Flood 
was at the ſame time decreed, that all the magiſtrates, accord- 25 39. 
ing to antient cuſtom, ſhould be choſen from among the Before 
chief citizens, and that none of the ſtrangers, who had been Chriſt 
made denizens by Gelon, ſhould be admitted to any employ- 460. 
ment of truſt; This decree incenſed the foreigners, who 
could not brook ſuch an odious diſtinction, after they had been 
by Gelon put upon the ſame foot with the beſt of the citizens. 
Having therefore complained in vain of ſuch a hardſhip, they 
at laſt joined together to the number of ſeven thouſand, and 
ſeizing on Acradina and the iſland, annoyed from thence the 
other quarters of the town, reſolved to obtain by force of 
arms What they could not get by any other means. They New t- 
fortified themſelves fo ſtrongly in their poſts, that the Syrocy- Mullis iz 
fans, though far ſuperior to them in number, could not dif- Sy racuſe. 
lodge them. Wherefore they determined to ſhut them up fo 
cloſe on all ſides that no proviſions could be carried in, and 
thus force them by famine either to ſurrender, or venture an 
engagement; the beſieged choſe the latter, and were moſt of 
them cut in pieces after havingemade a great ſlaughter of the 
Syracuſians. After the example of Syracuſe all the other 
Greek cities in Sicily entered into an alliance againſt the mer- 
cenaries and foreigners, who had been enriched with lands and 
houſes by Gelon and Fiero, drove them from their poſſeſſions, 
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and reſtored the antient proprietors to their eſtates and forme? 
habitations. Thus were all the cities of the iſland freed from 
foreigners, and reſtored to that form of popular government 
which had prevailed before the reign of Gelon k. 


THouGn the tyrants, and thoſe who were ſuſpected to be ha 
their abettors, were thus every-where driven out, yet there wn 
lay concealcd in the minds of many a fecret leaven, as we ma yp 
call it, of tyranny, which frequently diſturbed the harmon all 
of the public peace and tranquility, and occaſioned ſeveral tu- tr) 
mults and commotions. In Syracuſe one Tyndarides, having _ 
gained by his largeſſes a conſiderable party among the populace, Hi 

attempted to aſſume the ſovercign power; but both he and 4 
his accomplicesavere ſcized and put to death. Their puniſh- D 
ment did not deter others from the like attempt; for no ſoon- lo 
er had any citizen acquired a conſiderable fortune, but he th 
began to entertain thoughts of wearing a diadem, and, with fic 

Petaliſin that view, to court the favour of the people. To prevent 4 
introduced therefore the many evils daily ariſing from thence, and to bring 4 
at Syra- down the aſpiring minds of the wealthy citizens, the Syracu- bn 
cuſe. ſiaus were at length forced to make a la not unlike that of the 1 
Athenian oftraciſm ; for as at Athens every citizen was to write * 
on a ſhell the name of the perſon, whom they conceived to h 
be the moſt capable, on account of his wealth and adherents, po 
; of aſpiring to the crown ; ſo at Syracuſe they were to write fo 
on a leaf the names of ſuch as they apprehended powerful b 
enough to uſurp the ſovereignty. When the leaves were 2 
counted, he, who had moſt ſuffrages againſt him, was with- h 
out any further enquiry, baniſhed for five years. This new- c 
contrived method of impairing the eſtates, and weakening 7 
the intereſt of the overgrown citizens, was called Petaliſm " 
from the Greek word Petalon, which ſignifies a leaf. This 1 
law was attended with many evil conſequences; for thoſe, who | 
were moſt capable of governing the commonwealth, were y 
driven out, and the adminiſtration of public affairs e * 
ted to the meaneſt of the people; nay, many of the chief ci- i 
: tizens, who were able to do their country great ſervice, ſear- b 
ing to fall under the laſh of this law, withdrew from the city, . 
and lived private in the country, not concerning themſelves , 
with public affairs. Whence all the employments being filled 
with men of no merit or experience, the republic was on the brink 
of ruin, and ready to fall into a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion. 
| The law therefore of petaliſm, upon more mature deliberation, | 
| 
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was repealed, ſoon after it had been firſt enacted, and the 
reins of the government again put into the hands cf men, who 
knew how to manage them '. 

In the mean time Ducetius, prince of the Siculi, who in- Var be- 
habited the inland parts of the iſland, having raiſed a powerful teen the 
army, laid ſiege to Enna, which he took by ſtorm, and ad- Sy racu- 
vanced to Agrigentum with a deſign to drive the Greeks from ſians and 
all the cities, which had been formerly poſſeſſed by his coun- the Siculi. 
trymen. The Agrigentines went out to meet kim, but their 
army was overthrown, and the city threatened with a fiege. 
Hereupon.they had recourſe to the Syracu/rans, who ſent them 
a ſtrong reinforcement under the command of one Bilco. 
Ducetius, who was then beſieging A7ct;um, a ſtrong-hold be- 
longing to the Agrigent:nes, leaving part of his forces before 
the place, led the reſt againſt the united troops of the Syracu- 
fans and Agrigentines, put them to flight, and returning before 
Motyum, made himſelf maſter of that city. I he Syracuſcan 
general upon his return was tried for the loſs of his army, tor 
moſt of the Syracuſians were cut to pieces in the engagement, 
and being convicted of holding a ſecret correſpondence with 
the enemy was put to death, and a worthy citizen, whom tle 
hiſtorians do not name, inveſted with the command. This 
new general was attended with all the ſucceſs they could with, 
for he entirely defeated the Siculi, reduced all their cities, a1:d 
brought Ducetius to ſuch ſtraits, that he was cbliged to ſubmit 
to the Syracuſians, and throw himſelf upon their mercy, as we 
have related above w. 

AFTER the reduction of the Siculi, the Syracuſians became 
ſo powerful, that they g. ve, Th ſome degree, law to the whole 
land. The Greek cities indeed enjoyed a perfect liberty, but 
at the ſame time acknowledged Syracuſe as thzir mætropolis. 
If that wealthy city had been contented with the reſpect, 
which all the Gree+ colonics in Sicily willingly paid her, as the 
moſt able to protect them againſt any foreign invaſion, the 
iland would have enjoyed a laſting tranquility ; but ſhe began 
by degrees to aſſume the authority of a ſovereign over citics 
that were no leſs free than herſelf, which gave rife to the wars 
which we are now to relate. She began with the Leontines, 
and invading, on what pretence we Enow not, thcir territory, 8 f. 
hid waſte that fruitiul country, and reduced the city of Leon- 3 
tini to great ſtraits. Ihe inhabitants, not being alle to make 1 
head againſt the ſuperior torces of the S ji, had tecourſe nes. 
to the Athenians, from um they were originally deſcended ; 
for tie Leontines came from Chaleis, which was an Athenian 
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colony. On this occaſion they employed one Gorgias, the 
moſt famous orator of his time, and who is faid to have been 
the firſt that taught the rules of rhetoric. Gorgias arriving 
at Athens made an oration to the people on the grievances their 
countrymen fuffered from the Syraciſians, and the advantages 
that would accrue to them from ſending a powerful army into 
Sicily, in which he diſplayed ſo much eloquence, and ſuch an 
elegant diction, that the Athenians, though themſelves men 
of great learning, were ſtruck with admiration, and greatly 
affected with the beauties and charms of his ſpeech. But there 


needed no great eloquence to perſuade the Athenians to concern 


themſelves with the affairs of Sicily. Ever fince the time of 
Pericles they had meditated. the conqueſt of that iſland. Peri- 
cles indeed had always endeavoured to check this ambitious 
and wild project, remonſtrating that by living in peace, and 
contenting themſelves with the conqueſts they had already 
made, without engaging in hazardous enterprizes, they would 
raiſe their city to a flouriſhing condition. The authority he 
had at that time over the people, though it kept them 
invading Sicily, yet could not ſuppreſs the deſire they had to 
conquer it. At the time we are now ſpeaking of they were 
maſtcrs at fea, and every-where ſucceſsful, they had many 
confederates, a numerous army, experienced commanders, 
and in ready money above ten thouſand talents. With theſe 
advantages they did not doubt but they ſhould be able to over- 
come the Lacedemonians, with whom they were then at war, 
and at the ſame time reduce the iſland of Sicily. This, and 
not the gingling oratory of Gorgias, was what induced them 
to eſpouſe the cauſe of the oppreſſed Leontines. Accordingly 
they ſent without delay an hundred fail of ſhips well manned, 
under the command o. Lachetes and Chabrias, enjoyning them 
to make a deſcent on the territories of Syracuſe. Theſe arriv- 
ing at Rhegium were there joined by a hundred more from the 
Athenian colonies. With this reinforcement they ravaged the 
Eolian iſlands, at that time in confederacy with Syracuſe, de- 
feated the Myleans as they were marching to join the Syracu- 
frans, took their city, and committed great devaſtations in the 
enemy's country; However, the Athenians, not ſatisfied 
with the progreſs their arms made in Sicily, ſent forty ſhips 
more to reinforce their ſquadron, which now conſiſted of two 


hundred and fifty fail. But in the mean time the Leontines, 


being ſenſible that the Athenians aimed at nothing leſs than the 
fovereignty of the whole iſland, concluded a ſeperate peace with 
the Syracuſſuns, and were all made free of Syracuſe. The 
Athenians, being by this agreement diſappointed in their hopes 
of conquering Sicihh, vented their rage, according to the 

cuſtom 
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cuſtom of popular governments, upon thoſe who had com- 
manded in that unſucceſsful expedition. Pythodorus and So- 
phocles were baniſhed, and Eurymedon ſentenced to pay a 
N The Athenians were at that time, which was 
the year of the Peloponneſian war, ſo blinded by their 
dee 7. that they believed no power was able to reſiſt 
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ABOUT ten years after broke out the moſt memorable war War B. 
that had ever to that time been waged in Sicily. It was oc- teen the 
caſioned by a diſpute ariſing between the inhabitants of Ege/ta Syraculi- 
and Selinus concerning their borders. The territories of ans and 
the two cities were divided by a river, which the Selj- Atheni- 


nuntines croſſed, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the lands lying 


next to it, pretending, that they had formerly belonged to 
them. This provoked the Egeſtines, who, after having en- 
deavoured in vain to recover their property by fair mean, took 
up arms, and drove out the intruders by force. The Selinun- 
tines, on the other hand, unwilling to part with thoſe lands, 
though they could not make good their claim to them, raiſed 
an army, entered the territories of the Egeſtines in a hoſtile 
manner, and laid waſte the whole country. The Ege/tines 
took up arms in their own defence, but were entirely defeated, 
and forced to ſhelter themſclves within thcir walls. In this con- 
dition they ſent ambaſſadors to ſolicit ſuccours from Agrigen- 
tum, Syracuſe, and even from Carthage; but none of theſe 

tes would concern themſelves with their diſputes. It was 
therefore at laſt reſolved in their general aſſembly, that am- 


baſſadors ſhould be ſent to Athens to implore the aſſiſtance of 


that republic, and withal to promiſe, that they in their turn 
would help the Athenians to the utmoſt of their power, 
whenever they ſhould ſtand in need of their affiftance. Their 
ambaſſadors, arriving at Athens, repreſented among other 


things, that ſhould they be abandoned, the Syracufians, who 


under-hand ſupported the Selinuntines, would not fail to poſſeſs 
themſelves of their city, and by degrees become maſters of the 


whole iſland ; in which caſe they would be able to ſend power- 
ful ſuccours to the Lacedemonians, who were their 32 
7 


The Athenian were overjoyed to have a new opportunity 

meddling with the affairs of Sicily. However, they thought 
it adviſeable firſt to ſend deputies into Sicily to inquire into the 
ſtate of the iſland, and particularly of the Egeftires ; for they 
had promiſed to pay all the troops that ſhould be ſent to their 


aſſiſtance. Upon the arrival of the ambailadors, the Egeftines, 


having borrowed from the neighbouring nations a great many 
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gold and ſilver veſſels, made a vain ſhew of them to the Athe- 

nians, telling them, that they had gold and ſilver 2 to de- 

fray the whole charges of the war. When the ambaſſadors were 

returned to Athers, and the great wealth of the Egeffines noiſ- 

ed abroad, an aſſembly of the people was called to deliberate 

on the war which was to be waged in Sicily. Nicias, a man 

of no ſmall authority among the People, argued with great 
prudence againſt the war, ſhewing, that it was impoſlible to 

contend with the Lacedemonians, and at the ſame time ſend ſo 

great a force, as they muſt needs do, into Sicily; that it was 

a kind of madneſs to entertain thoughts of ſubduing ſo pow- 

erful an ifland, when they had not yet been able to reduce 

Greece; that they ought firſt to humble the enemies they had 

at their doors; before they went in ſearch of others at a diſ- 

tance, &c, Many other things he ſaid, which were well 

ſuited to the occaſion, and are related at length by Thucydides o 

The Athe- and Diodorus ; but the contrary opinion, which was ſup- 
maus te, ported by Al:ibiades, the moſt eloquent ſpeaker at that time 
fotve in in Athens led b ity. It bei de- 
3 hens, prevailed by a great majority. It being now de- 
Year of termined to purſue this wild enterprize at all events, Alcibia- 
the Flood det, Nicias, and Lamachus were appointed to command the 
2583. fleet, with full power not only to ſuccour Ege/ta, but to re- 
Before gulate the affairs in Sicily in ſuch manner as they judged beſt 
Chriit, for the intereſt of the republic. This commiſſion Nicias ac- 
416. cepted much againſt his will, being firmly perſuaded, that it 
WWV could not be attended with ſucceſs, and dreading to have Al- 
cibiades for his collegue, But the Athenians could not be pre- 

vailed upon to commit the whole management of the war to 
Alcibiades, judging wiſely, that his ardor and intrepidity want- 

ed to be tempered with the warineſs and prudence of Nicias 4. 

Nicias, not daring to oppoſe any longer openly an expedition 

on which all Athens was fo violently bent, 3 to do 

it indirectly by ſtarting a great many difficulties, drawn from 

the vaſt charges the republic muſt be at in carrying it 

on. But all he could alicdge, inflead cf cooling the ardor 

of the people, ſerved only to inflame it the more. Nay, an 
Athenian {tending up in the aſiembly and addreſſing Nicias, de- 

ſired him not to ſhift off or delay the buſineſs any longer, but 

declare there before them all what forces he would have the 
Athenians decree him. Nzctas anſwered, that he could not 

exacily tell before he adviſcd with his ſellow-commanders, 

but as far as he could judge, an hundred gallies and five thou- 

ſand land- forces, at leaſt, would be requiſite. Hereupon 
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full power was unanimouſly granted him to raiſe what forces 
and fit out what ſhips he thought neceſſary ; and accordingly 
the levies were carried on in Athens and the confederate cities, 
with ſuch ſucceſs and expedition, that in a few days the num- 
ber of troops he had required was raiſed, and the gallies man- 
ned and equipt. When all things were ready for their depar- 
ture, the officers, before they went on board, had a private 
conference with the ſenate concerning the adminiſtration of 
affairs in Sicily, for they did not at all doubt but they ſhould 
reduce the iſland. In this conference it was determined, that 
the Syracuſians, and the Selinuntines their allies, ſhould be car- 
ried away and fold for flaves, and the reſt obliged to pay an 
annual tribute, and live according to the laws of Athens *. 
The next day the army, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand choſen 
men, marched from the city to the Pyræus, where the fleet. 
lay, and there taking leave of their friends and relations went 
on board the tranſports, amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of 
an immenſe multitude that attended them from the city. 
When the troops were imbarked, and the fleet ready to put 
off, the trumpet ſounded, and ſolemn prayers were offered up 
for* the ſucceſs of the expedition, gold and filver cups filled 
with wine were carried about to the whole army, both ſoldi- 
ers and officers drinking, according to cuſtom, ſucceſs to the 
undertaking (S). The uſual libations being poured out, and 
the ceremonies appointed by law for ſuch occaſions duly per- 
farmed, the ſhips began to fail out of the harbour one after 
another, the people, who lined the ſhore, ſhouting at the 
ſame time, and lifting up their hands to heaven to wiſh their 
fellow-citizens a good voyage and a fafe return. They firſt 
ſailed to the iſland of gina, and from thence to Corcyra, 
which they had appointed the place of rendezvous for their 
allies and the tranſports. Upon the arrival of their confede- 
rates at Corcyra they put to ſea again, and made for Tarentum; 
but meeting there with a very indifferent reception, they ſail- 
ed along the coaſt of 7zaly till they came to Rhegium, where 
they made ſome ſtay, with a view to prevail upon the inhabi- 
tants to ſuccour the Leontines, who were originally Chalcidi- 
ans, as well as themſelves. But the Rhegians anſwered, that 
they were determined to ſtand neuter, and to undertake no- 
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thing but in concert with the other Greek ſtates in Italy. Du- 
ring their ſtay here they ſent ſome ſhips to cruiſe off the coaſt 
of Sicily in order to find out ſome proper and convenient 
place for landing the troops, and at the ſame time to know 
what treaſure the Ege/tines could contribute towards carrying 
on the war, which had been undertaken for their ſake. "Theſe 
on their return acquainted the generals, that the Egeſtines had 
impoſed upon them, and abuſed their credulity, ſince they 


were a poor indigent people, and had only thirty talents in 


the public treaſury. Hereupon a council of war being called, 
Nicias was of opinion that they ſhould fail to Selinus, which 
had been the firſt occaſion of this expedition, and then, if 
the Ege/tines performed their promiſe, and ſupplied the army 
with a month's pay, to oblige the Selinuntines and Egeſtines 
to come to an agreement, and ſo return to Athens without 
engaging their country in ſo expenſive a war. By this means 
Athens, (aid he, will ſhew her readineſs to aſſiſt her friends, 
and at the ſame time fave her men and treaſure for ſome more 
promiſing enterprize. Alcibiades, on the other hand, think- 
ing it highly diſhonourable to return home without making 
any conq after had ſet out with ſuch a parade, was 
of opinion, that they ſhould ſolicit the cities of Siczly to a 
confederacy againſt the Syracuſians and Selinuntines ; and in 
caſe they found them diſpoſed to come into their meaſures, 
to attack either Syracuſe or, Selinus, the former, if they refuſed 
to reſtore the inhabitants of Leontin: to their city, and the 
latter, if they did not conclude a peace with the Egeſtines. 
Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps was the 
moſt prudent ; he was for failing directly to Syracuſe, and 
laying nege to the city before the inhabitants had time to pre- 
pare for their defence, But the opinion of Alcibiades pre- 
vailing, they ſet ſail for Sicily c. 

ApDvics of this expedition coming to Syracuſe from all 
quarters, it was thought ſo improbable there, that no one 
would give credit to it. But as it was daily more and more 
confirmed, the Syracuſians began ſeriouſly to think in what 
manner they ſhould oppoſe ſo great a power. They ſent de- 
puties to every part of the iſland aſking ſuccours againſt an 
enemy, who, as was evident from ſo great preparations, could 
have nothing leſs in view than the ſubjecting of the whole 
land ; they gariſoned all the forts and caſtles in the coun- 
try, reviewed their troops, made ready their arms and engines, 
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and in ſhort prepared all things, as though the enemy had been 
already in the heart of their country *. 

Ix the mean time, the Athenian fleet arriving in Sicily, 
the land-forces were put aſhore near Catana, which city they 
took by ſurprize, Naxus opened its gates to them, Hyccara, 
a ſmall town belonging to the Sicanians, was taken by ſtorm, 
and all the inhabitants fold for ſlaves. Theſe were the only ex- 
ploits of this campaign, which being ended and the winter 
now drawing on, the Athenian generals thought it adviſeable 
to take up their quarters in ſome place near Syracuſe, that they 
might be in readineſs to undertake the fiege of that place ear- 
ly in the ſpring. But in the mean time Alcibiades, as we have 
already related , being called home to take his trial, the 
command of the army was left to N:cias and Lamachus. Theſe 
advancing towards Syracuſe poſſeſſed themſelves of an advan- 
poſt by the following ſtratagem. They ſent a perſon, 
on whoſe fidelity they could depend, to Syracuſe, enjoining 
him to acquaint the Syracufians, as if he had been diſpatched 
from their friends in Catana, that the Cataneans had conſpired 
to fall upon the Athenians, who were quartered within thc: 
city, in the night; and that if the Syracuſtans would advance 
to the Athenian camp with all their forces, they might c.uly 
poſſeſs themſelves of it in that confuſion. The Syracuſtans, 
not ſuſpecting any deceit, appointed a night, and at the time 
agreed on marched out with the flower of their troops to join 
the Cataneans. But the Athenians, in the mean time, having 
imbarked their forces and ammunition, ſet fail for Syracuſe, 
and without any oppoſition landed near Olympicum, where they 
fortified their camp with ſtrong intrenchments, before the Sy- 


racu The Syracuſians, find- 


;fian forces returned from Catana. 
ing themſelves thus ſhamefully impoſed upon, marched back 
to Syracuſe with great expedition, and the very next day drew 
up their army in battle- array before the enemy's camp. Ni- 
cias marched out of his trenches to give them battle, which 
was fought with incredible bravery on both ſides. Victory 
was a long time doubtful ; but a very heavy ſhower of rain, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning, falling unexpectedly, 
ſo terrified the Syracufians, the greateſt part of whom had ne- 
ver before carried arms, that they began to retire. The Athen;- 
ans durſt not purſue them, becauſe their horſe, who were 
fill in a body, and had not been defeated, covered their re- 
treat, They therefore withdrew in good order, after having 
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thrown a detachment into the temple of Olympicum to pre- 
vent its being plundered w. 

AFTER this battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in a 
condition to attack Syracuſe, retired with their fleet to Naxus 


and Catana to winter there, and in the mean time procured - 


new ſupplies both from Athens and their confederates in Sicily. 
The meſſengers they ſent to Athens ſoon returned with three 
hundred talents and ſome troops of horſe ; the Egeſtines 
likewiſe and the Siculi ſent them a reinforcement of cavalry, 
and furniſhed their army with all ſorts of proviſions. On 
the other hand, the Syraciſians diſpatched ambaſſadors to Co- 
rinth, whence they originally came, and alſo to Lacedemon, 
to implore their aſſiſtance againſt an enemy, who aimed not 
only at the ſovereignty of Sicily, but of all Greece. "The am- 
baſſadors were kindly received in both places, eſpecially at 
Lacedemon, where Acibiades, who had taken ſanctuary in that 
city, enforced their demand with all his credit and elo- 
quence. At his perſuaſion Gylippus, an officer of great ex- 
perience, was appointed to command the reinforcement 
which was deſigned for Sicily, and troops raiſed with a 
deſign to invade the territories of Athens, and thereby 
make a powerful diverſion. But before any ſupplies arrived in 
Sicily, Nicias leaving his winter quarters ſet ſail for Syracuſe, 
and arriving there in the night before the Syracuſians had any 
notice of his departure from Catana, polieiled himſelf of the 
important poſt of Epipolæ (T). The Syracufians attempted 
to diſlodge him, but after a tharp engagement were driven 
back into the city, with the loſs of three hundred men. Ni- 
cias, encouraged with this ſucceſs, began to build a wall 
round the city, in order to cut off from the beſieged all com- 
munication with the neighbouring country. This work was 
carried on with ſuch vigour and expedition as quite terrified 
the Syracuſians, who indeed made frequent ſallies, but were al- 
ways repulſed with great loſs. Ihe wall was at laſt finiſhed, and 
the city blocked up on all fides. However, the beſieged were 
not ſo far diſheartened as not to annoy the enemy with vigor- 


w Diopor. S1cuL. I. xiii. p. 137, 138. Tavcyp. I. vi. p. 
453, 454 


(T) Epipole was a hill which ſtood without the city, and com- 
manded it. It was exceeding ſteep, and of very difficult acceſs. 
At the time of the ſiege we are ſpeaking of, it was not ſurrounded 
w:th walls, as in after-ages. The paſs leading to it was called 
Euryelus., On the top of the hill was a fort called Labdalon (27). 


(27) Thucyd J. vi. 
Ous 
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rous (allies, in one of which they put the Athenians to flight, 
demoliſhed. great part of their works, and made a great 
laughter of thoſe who defended them; among the reft Lama- 
chus, one of their chief and beft commanders, was flain, and 
ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. Notwithſtanding this 
advantage gained by the Syracuſians, Nicias who was now the 
ſole general, purſued the ſiege, and after repairing his works, 
began a wall of circumvallation, in order to prevent any ſuc 

cours from being thrown into the place. He cauſed alſo the 

canals to a3 4 Agew).c od hong ed into the place, 

which ſoon brought the Syracufian * utmoſt diſtreſs. 

Seeing n on the Edin of ruin, and without 

any hopes of re began to think of capitulating ; 
l an — was held to ſettle 3 a 
order to ſend them to Nicias. But before they came to any 
determination, an officer, by name Gongyles, arriving from 

Corinth 3 brought them the joyful news of 

the of Gylippus, with a force ſufficient to diſpel all * 
their fears, and oblige the enemy to raiſe the ſiege. The arrive: in 
joy, which this news ſo occaſioned in the city, Sicily. 

is not to be paſſed from one extreme to 

the other, and, inſtead of ca » began to prepare 
themſelves for new ſallies, in order to facilitate Gylippus's en- 
trance into the city. While they were making theſe prepa- 
rations, Gylippus appeared at the head of thouſand 

foot and two hundred horſe, and making directly for Epi- 

pole, where Nicias had fortihed himſclf in a caſtle called 

Labdalen, drew up his ſmall army under the walls, and then 

ſent a derald to Nicias to let him know, that he would al- 

low him only five days to leave Sicily. Nicias A not con- 

deſcend to return any anſwer to this propoſals whereupon ” 
Gylippus attacking the fort, carried it by ſtorm, and put all | 
the Athenians, who were in it, to the ſword. This opened Gylippus | 
him a way into the city, where he was received wich loud enter: oy>. | 
acclamations, and honoured as the deliverer of the city. Hay- racuſe. | | 
ing allowed his troops a few days reſt, he marched out with | 
his own and the Syracufian forces to demoliſh the enemy's 
works; whereupon a ſharp engagement enſued, in which 
many were killed on both fides: Bat at length the Athenians 
carried the day. Their victory was chicfly owing to the nar- | 
rowneſs of the place, which made the Syracuſian cavalry and 
bow-men quite unſerviceable. Gylippus, to encourage hi: 
loldiers, reproached himſelf with hes ſucceſs they had met 
with, and publickly declared, that he, not they, had occa- 
ſioned the late defeat. However, he promiſed to. give them 


very foon an opportunity of retrieving both their Honour and 
Vor. VII. Q | his, 
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his, and accordingly the next day he led them againſt 
the enemy, and ined a vety conſiderable victory. 

AFTER this ſucceſs thirtcen gallies arrived from Corinth, 
with conſiderable ſupplies both of men and money for the 
Syracufians ; and Gylippus, not content to ſend ambaſſadors 
to the cities of S:cily, went himſelf from town to town, ſo- 
liciting them to join him. By this means he raiſed above 
three thouſand men, and with theſe freſh ſupplies returned 
to Syracuſe. Nicias, on the other hand, finding his troops 


leſſen daily in proportion as thoſe of the enemy's increaſed, 
began to fe diiderrtetied, ab withe to the M ian in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, ſhewing that, without powerful ſupplies both 
by ſea and land,; the enterprize would prove abortive, and 
the ſmall army remaining be loſt. His letter made a great 
impreſſion on the minds of the Athenians, who immediately 
nominated two officers, who ſerved under him, Menander 
and Euthydemus, to aſſiſt him till other generals ſhould be 
ſent; for he had deſired, on account of his bad ſtate of 
health, a collegue to bear part of the burden and care of the 
war, Eurymedon and Demoſthenes were choſen to ſuageed La- 
machus and Alcibiades. former ſet out immediately, 
with ten gallies and a conſiderable ſum of money, to aſſure 
Nicias, that a ſpeedy ſuccour ſhould be ſent him; the lat- 
ter was employed in raiſing troops, and equipping ſhips, in 
order to ſet fail the following ſpring. 
On the other fide, the Lacedemonians having, at the inſti- 
gation of Alcibiades, broke the truce had made with 
the Athenians, invaded Attica under the conduct of Agis and 
Alcibiades gh order to divert them from ſending any ſupplies 
into Sicihy But they were fo infatuated with the Sicilian 
expedition, that, notwithſtanding the ſtraits they were in at 
home, they decreed fourſcore gallies and five thouſand land- 
forces to be ſent into that iſland. The Syraeuſians, hearing 
that the enemy was ſoon to be reinforced with ſuch powerful 
ſupplies, fitted out a fleet with all poſſible expedition, in or- 
der to venture a ſea-engagement, and deſtroy the Athenian 
{hips that blocked up the city by ſea, before they were join- 
ed by the ſquadron, which Demoſthenes was bringing over 
A ſea fehs inte Sicily, Wich this view they failed out with a fleet of 


tbe Athe- fleet, confilting- of fixty fail, a ſharp engagement enſued, 
nians ant Which drew the Athenians from their — 4 to the ſea - ſide. 
Syracu - But while they were ſtanding on the ſhore idle ſpectators of 
fans. 0 ; | | 85 * * 0 

* Diopoer. Stew t. ibid. p. 139. Tavcro. |. vi. p. 471. 
Pr vr. in Nic. p. 534. ö | 
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bat, Gylippus, who foreſaw this, attacked the forts 
unexpectedly, gariſons had flocked to 
the ſhore, he | great oppoli- 
tion, and made a dreadful laughter of thoſe who haſtened 
from the ſhore to the aſſiſtance of their companions. Here- 
upon a great noiſe and tumult ariſing in the camp, the Athe- 
nians engaged at ſea were ſtruck. with terror, and made what 
EIN G9 On Ahipe, rnd tharg afi8 Gale had 
forces in 


defence of the forts. But finding, as they drew 
Gylippus was already in poſſeſſion of the poſts 
coming to defend, they tacked about, and with 
whole fleet in line of battle fell upon the Syracufians, 
were purſuing them in iſorder, F 


1 


FE 


4 


who 


veſſels, kill 
pleat vi 
phies 3 

enfant for 

forts, that v 


: 


and, with biting jokes and rallery, pu 


to the utmoſt trial. Nicias was averſe from 


reinforcement; it would be- 


wanting to. perform ſome mighty exploit before they reſigned 
their commiſſion, repreſented to Nicias, that, Wal they 
ſhun a battle, the reputation of the Atbenian arms would be 
forfeited, and they forſaken by all their allies in Siciiy. 

were ſo 
compliance, and accordingly the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven 
my 1 rr The firſt BD 
fleets continued in ſight of each other without engaging ; the 
ſecond ſome veſlels engaged, but neither fide gained any 
confiderable advantage; the third day the Syraciſians drew 


up their navy earlier than uſual, and having eontinued ſo till 
Qz the 


ſaying, that as he expected a freſh | 
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Anothey 
prefling with Nicias, that they forced him at laſt to a /ca-/iy4t- 
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y Tuis loſs threw Nicias into utmoſt conſternation, 
1 Demoſt- and renewed the memory of all the misfortunes be bad met 
2 with ſince his firſt coming into Sicity. | was re- 

J Athens bran, 4 * 
with new | 255 pomp an 

ſupplies r 

ers, and ſtore of provi- 

with coſtly ſtreamers : They were manned ehdfen row 


ty, and while they could hope for tolerable terms. But De- 
fl moſthenes did not give them time to come to any refolution ; 
thinking it adviſeable to take advantage of the general confter- 

| nation, which his arrival had occaſioned, he prepared to at- 
} N tack the city the ſame day he arrived, being determined either 
to put a ſpeedy end to the war, or raiſe the ſiege, and return 
to the relief of Athens, which was in a manner blocked up 
| by the Lacedemonians. Nicias, terrified at this bold and pre- 
| cipitate refolution, conjured him not to be over-hafty, but 
to take time to-weigh things maturely, that he might have no 
cauſe to repent when it would be too late. He obſerved to 

. Dionor, Stevi, Tu verb. & Prvr. ubi ſupra. 
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him, 


ed by the darkneſs of the 
to flight. But as the Athmians advanced in diſorder to pre- 
vent their rallying, they met with a body of Bæatians under 
the command of Hermacrutes, an officer of great courage and 
experience, and were by them ſtopt till the 


flanged 


encouraging his men, ht them back to the char 
and the fight was renewed. Arbenians, . nr rn of 
order, ſtood their ground for ſame time, but at laſt, freſk 
troops cumin arriving from the city, they were forced 
to 2 not knowing the roads many of them either 
tops of the rocks, and were daſhed in pieces, or 
were flain the next day as they were ſttaggling from one 
another up and down the fields and woods. Two thouſand - 
Athenians were killed on this occaſion, and a great many arms 
and warhke engines taken. | 
Arx this ' overthrow Demoſthenes was for return ing to 
Athens, eſpecially as the ſeafon was not too far advanced for 
the fea, and they had ſhips enow'to force their paſ- 
ſage, in caſe the enemy ſhould diſpute it. He declared, that 
in his opinian it be of far greater advantage to oblige 
the Laceulemoniant to raiſe the blockade of Athens, than to con- 
wars + Syra 7 . in which they ſpent their ſtrength to 
But had ſtill Hopes of becoming maſter 


* Twyerd. l. 7. p. $13, $18. Pur. Diop. Sieur. abi 
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Syraciſiam, who. 
had fled, had time to recover from their ſurprize. Then Gylip- 


fore Syra- 
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of the city, which he knew to be in great want of all things, 
and belies was under great apprehenſions of the people of 
Athens, whh hay mane 29 in former times for 
returning from Sicily, though ry pro 

in 55 doing. He ſaid, that as thoſe who were. te 
him had not been eye- witneſſes of the ſtate of they 
would be of a different opimom and that thoſe very men, who 
then exclaimed againſt the ties they Iaboured under, 
would perhaps change their note, and accuſe them of having 
been bribed to raiſe the fiege. He concluded by declaring, 
that as for himſelf he choſe rather to L by the ene- 
my's ſword, than be ignominioully emned by the ſuf- 
frages of the . Theſe reaſons were not able to 
convince Demoſthenes, who was ftill of opinion that the only 

left to ſave themſelves was to quit the country. How- 


ever, as he had been unfucceſsful in his former advice, he was 


afraid of inſiſting upon this, and yielded to Nicias .. 
I the mean time, the Syracu/ians were reinforced with 
powerful ſupplies from the Siculi, Selinuntines, Geleans, and 
Camar ineans ;_ which encou them as much as it diſhear- 
tened the Athenians, in whoſe army a violent plague. broke 
out, occaſioned by the unwholeſame air of the fens and marſh- 
es, near which they were encamped. This calamity, added 
to many others, made Nicias alter his opinion, and orders 
were privately iſſued enjoining the officers of the fleet to be 
in a readineſs to ſet fail at a minute's warning. The ſoldiers 
were commanded to ſhip all their „and be ready to go 
on board upon a ſignal that ſhould be given. But when all things 
were ready, and moſt part of the ſoldiers embarked, without 


the Syracuſians having the leaſt ſuſpicion of their deſign, the 


moon was ſuddenly eclipſed, which fo terrified Nicias, who 
was naturally ſuperſtitious, that he would needs conſult the 
ſoothſayers before he ſuffered the reſt of the ſoldiers to go on 
board. It was cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions to ſuſpend the 
enterprize, that was in hand, for three days. But the ſooth- 
ſayers, whom Nicias conſulted, pronounced, that he muſt 
not ſet ſail, till three times nine days were paſt ; which, with- 
out all doubt, was a myſterious number in the opinion of the 


people b. 


Tur Syraciſians, in the mean time, receivin 
the intended departure of the Atbenians, took freſh courage, 
and reſolved to attack them both by ſea and land. Purſuant 
to this reſolution, they 2 


notice of 


2 Tuve vv. | 5. p. 20. Prur. in Nic. . Di- 
©DOR. Sicut. p. 12 . Idem, ibid. * 21 | 


the 


conſiſting of fourſcore and fix. Euryme- 
ght of the Athenian fleet, extended 


the Syracuſian admiral, into the gulf 
there killed with great part of his men. The death of the 
admiral” diſheartened both the ſoldiers and officers, who now 
every-where gave way, and being chaſed by the enemy ſhel- 
themſelves within the haven ; which, as we ſhall ſee 
proved fatal to them. In this engagement the Atheni- 
ans loſt eighteen ſhips and two thouſand men. Gylippus, who 
land army, ſeeing the enemy's gallies forced 

with part of his troops to upon ſuch as 
but was repulſed by the Tuſcans, who guarded that 
„ and driven into the marſh called Lyſimelia, where 
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were killed by the Tuſcans and Athenians, 
who flew to their affiſtance. party er=Qed trophies, _ 
the Syracufians for their victory by ſea, and the Athenians for 
the they had gained by land. But the minds of 
the two were 4 Ready diſpoſed. The Syracuſiant, 
who 


had been ſo terrified at the arrival of Demoſthenes, ſce- 
themſelves victorious in a naval took freſh 
. contrary, the Athenians, overcome by ſea 
contrary to their expectation, loſt all hopes, and only thought 
Tux enemy, to prevent their eſcaping by ſea, blocked up 
the mouth of the great harbour, which was about five hun- 
paces wide, with ſhips and gallies, joined and faſtened 
together with anchors and iron chains. The Athenians, ſee- 
ing themſelves thus penned up on all fides, held a council of 
war, in which it was unanimouſly reſolved, that they ſhould 
attempt, at all adventures, to break through the fleet, that 
ſhut up the harbour, and retire with all their forces on board 
to Catana; but if they ſhould not ſucceed in this bold under- 
taking, to ſet fire to their ſhips, and march by land to the 


R. 
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neareſt city belonging to their allies. Purſuant to this reſo- Hot ber 


lution the flower of the troops, and the moſt experienced a- fea en- 
mong the officers were put on board an hundred and fifteen & Ce 


gallies, and the reſt of the army drawn up in battalia on the 

ſhore, On the other ſide the Syracuſians fitted out ſeventy 
four gallies, which they placed with many other veſſels be- 
hind thoſe that ſtopped up the harbour, to the end, that if 
any of the latter were ſunk, or the chains, which joined them, 
broken, the Athenians might yet find themſelves a ſecond 
time ſtopped and entangled. As this engagement was to de- 


termine 
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defence of their country. 
the confuſion, and the 


riſhing in the water, the noi 
ſhouts from the ramparts and 
were drawn up, prevented any or 
attended to. As the battle was 
of the city, parents were eye- wi 
children, wives of the miſerable 
one friend beheld another wallowing i 
being able to lend him any relief. After 
many hours, and both parties were qui 
more able to manage either their arms or their oars, yet if 
any of them offered to fly to the ſhore, they were driven back 
with bitter reproaches by their countrymen under whole eyes 
they fought. The Athenians asked thoſe who made to the 
ſhore, whether they intended to fail to Athens by land, and 
obliged them, though covered over with wounds, to return 


to the charge. The Syracufians met with no better tregt- 
ment from their countrymen, who prevented even thoſe from 


landing 
1 | 
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landing, whoſe ſhips were quite diſabled and ready to ſink, 
bidding them fave their lives by boarding the enemy's ſhips, 
or die an honourable death in defence of their country. Thus 
the battle was continued the whole day, and it was by far the 
moſt bloody and obſtinate which had ever been fought in thoſe 


129 


ſeas. At length the Athenians were, in ſpite of their utmoſt The Athe- 
endeavours, driven aſhore, and the city immediately acquaint- nlans _ 
with the victory by an univerſal ſhout from the feet, which Hate. 


ed 
was anſwered by loud acclamations of joy from the army on 
the ſhore, and the ſpectators on the walls. The Athenians, 
who eſcaped, leapt out of their broken and ſhattered ſhips, and 
fled army. The Syracu/ians loſt on this occaſion 
eight ſhips, and had eleven diſabled ; the Athenians loſt three- 
_ and moſt of the reſt were rendered quite unſervicea- 
e. 
In this deſperate condition the Athenian officers met to 
conſider what meaſures they ſhould take in ſo critical a con- 
juncture. 
the few gallies that remained, and while the Syraciſians were 
under no on account of their late victory, to 


fall upon them again, and force their way out of the harbour. 


This was no ill advice, but Nicias oppoſed it; others ſay, that 
the ſpldiers refuſed to obey, alledging that it would be im- 


_ poſſible for them to ſuſtain a ſecond engagement. It was 


thereupon determined to abandon the ſhips, and retire that 
very night by land to the cities of their confederates. But 
Hermocrates, commander in chief of the Syracufian forces, 
ſuſpecting their deſign, ordered all his troops to be imme- 
diately drawn out with a deſign to ſtop all the paſſes and pre- 
vent their retreat. The Syracufians were then in the height 
of their rejoicings, and thinking of nothing but how to divert 
themſelves after the toils they had ſuſtained. They therefore 
unanimouſly declared, that they would not upon any account 
whatſoever, take up arms again till they had been allowed 
ſome days reſt. Hereupon Hermocrates, thinking it of the 
utmoſt importance not to ſuffer ſo great a body of forces to 
make their eſcape, ſince they might fortify themſelves in ſome 
corner of the iſland, and there begin a new war, deviſed the 


following ſtratagem to gain time. He ſent ſome horſemen - 


to the Athenian camp, who were to paſs for friends, and ad- 
viſe Nicias not to quit his camp, which was well fortified, 
ſince the Syracuſians lay in ambuſh for him, and had ſeized 


on all the paſſes leading to the cities of their allies. This 


falſe advice ſtopt Nicias at once, and he did not even ſet out 
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the next day, that his ſoldiers might have more time. to re- 
freſh themſelves, and carry off whatever might be neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence. He might have paſſed with great ſaſety, 
had he not been thus deluded. The next day Hermocrates, 
having prevailed upon his men to march out, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the moſt difficult paſſes, fortified the avenues leading to 
the places were the rivers were fordable, broke down the 
bridges, and ſpread detachments of horſe up and down the 
plains ; fo that there was not one outlet through which the 
Athec;:ians were not obliged to fight their way. However, as 
they could no longer ſubſiſt in their camp, the third day after 
the battle they ſet out to the number of forty thouſand men, 
leaving behind them all their gallies, and great part of their 
bagzage. The whole army was in the utmoſt conſternation 
in ſeeing ſuch great numbers of men, either dead or dying, 
abandoned to wild beaſts or the cruelty of the enemy. me 
who were ſick or wounded, hanging on the necks of their 


- friends and companions, conjured them with many tears, to 


take them along with the army ; others dragging themſelves 
after them, followed as far as their ſtrength allowed them, 
and when this failed, had recourſe to tears and fighs, calling 
upon the gods as well as men to revenge the cruelty they met 
with ; ſo that every place ecchoed with groans and mournful 
lamentations. But the moſt melancholy part of the ſpectacle, 
and which moſt deſerved compaſſion, was Nicias himſelf. 
That great man, dejected and worn out with a tedious ill- 
neſs, deſtitute of all neceſſary things when his age and infir- 
mities required them moſt, tormented not only with his 
own grief, but with the affliction of others, thought of no- 
thing but how he might beſt comfort his ſoldiers, and rouſe 
their eourage ; he ran from one part of the army to the 
other, exhorting his men to pluck up their ſpirits, by repre- 
ſenting to them, that matters were not yet deſperate, fince 
other armies had eſcaped far greater dapgers ; that they 


ought not to grieve too immoderately for misfortunes which 
they had not occaſioned ; that if they had offended any god, 


his vengeance muſt be ſatiated by this time; that fortune, af- 
ter having ſo long favoured the enemy, would at laſt be tired 
of perſecuting them, &c. Above all he inſiſted upon their 
marching in good order, ſince by a prudent and cvuragious 


retreat, which was now become their only reſource, they 


might not only ſave” themſelves but their country, and enable 
it to rccover its former ſplendor 4. & 
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THe hopes of the deſponding army being ſomewhat reviv- 
ed by this ſpeech, they marched out in two bodies, both 
drawn up in the form of a phalanx; the van was led by 
Nicias, and the rear by Demoſthenes, with the baggage in the 
centre. They forced their paſſage over the river Anaprs, 
notwithſtanding the vigorous oppoſition they met with. But 


being every day haraſied by the Syracu/ran horſe and bowmen, 


who were continually diſcharging ſhowers of darts upon them, 
and finding all the outlets guarded, ſo that they were obliged 
to diſpute every inch 6f their way, they began again to de- 
ſpond. Nicias offered the enemy battle, but Hermecrates 
and Gylippus, not caring to engage men whom deſpair made 
invincible, retired as ſoon as they ſaw them drawn up in bat- 
talia, but when they began to proceed in their march, they 
then fell upon their rear with the utmoſt fury. 

Demoſthenes and Nicias, ſeeing the miſerable condition to 
which the army was reduced for many were daily wounded, 
and beſides, they were in great want of proviſions, the ene- 
my having laid waſte the whole country through which they 
were to pals, reſolved, to alter their rout, and, inſtead of 
purſuing their march to Catana, to turn toward the ſea, and 
make the beſt of their way for Camarina and Gela. Accord- 
ingly, having lighted a great many fires in their camp, they re- 
tired in the dead of the night. The van-guard led by Nzcas 

together and advanced in good order ; but half the rear, 
commanded by Demoſthenes, fell into great confuſion and loſt 
their way. However they got early in the morning to the 
ſea- ſide, but could have no advice of the reſt of the army. 
In the mean time the Syracufians, having intelligence of their 
march, by break of day made after them with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, and came up with Demoſthenes about noon. The 
Athenians were then in ſome diſorder, as not ſuſpecting the 
enemy could overtake them ſo ſoon. The Syracuftans did 
not fail to take advantage of their confuſion, and immediate- 
ly charging them with their cavalry, they forced them into a 
narrow paſs, and there ſurrounded them on all tides. De- 


moſthenes, ſeeing there was no hopes of eſcaping, after having 


fought from noon to night, thought it adviſeable to ſave the 
hves of ſo many brave men by capitulating. Accordingly 
having ſtipulated, that neither he nor any of his men ſhould 
be put to death, or ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment, 
they all, to the number of ſix thouſand, laid down their arms 
and ſurrendered *. uk 
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Niciss arrived the ſame evening at the river Erineus, which 
he crofſed and encamped on an eminence, where the enemy 
came up with him the next day, and fummoned him to ſur- 
render as Demoſthenes had done. Nictas, not believing what 
they told him of his collegue, obtained leave to ſend a horſe- 


man to enquire of the truth. Upon the return of the meſſen- 


ger,. being informed that Demeſthenes had really ſurrendered, 
he ſent a herald to the enemy's camp, offering to pay the 
whole charges of the war, upon condition that he-was allow- 
ed to leave the country with all his forces. But this propoſal 
being rejected, the enemy attacked him with great vigour, 
and the Athenians, though quite tired out with their long 
marches, and faint with hunger, ſtood their ground till night 


put an end to the combat. When all things ſeemed quiet, Ni- 


cias commanded his men to file off in ſilence, for he was there 
in abſolute want of all neceſſaries. But they no ſooner took 
up their arms, than the advanced guards of the Syracuſtans 


gave the alarm. Whereupon the Athenians, ſeeing them- 


ſclves diſcovered, remained there all night. However, three 
hundred of them broke through the enemies „ and 
marched as far as they could that night. At break of day 
Nicias purfued his march, being galled all the way by ſhowers 
of darts from all ſides. When they arrived at the river A/ma- 
rus, they ruſhed into it without any order, every one ſtriving 
to get over the firſt, and in that confuſion the Syracufian ca- 
valry advancing full gallop into the river, trod many of them 
down with their horſes, cut others in pieces, and made ſuch 
a dreadful havock of thoſe unfortunate men, while they were 


not in a condition to make any reſiſtance, that the Aſinarus 


was for many miles dyed with their blood. Our hiſtorian tells 
us, that the Athenians were ſo tormented with 


OC 
caſioned by their long and quick march, that, unmindful of 
their preſent danger, they ſeemed to be more intent on 
quenching their thirſt than ſaving their lives, though what 
they drank was rather the blood of their companions than the 
waters of the ftream. On this occaſion above eighteen 
thouſand Athenians were by the mercileſs Syracufians inhu- 
1 butchered. Nicias with a ſmall body, which eſcaped 
the ſlaughter and kept together, being hemmed in on all 
ſides, ſurrendered, not to the Syracuſians, but to Gylippus, 
hoping to meet with better treatment from him than from the 
Syraciſians. The only condition he aſked was, that their 
lives ſhould be ſpared, which being granted, they threw 
down their arms and ſurrendered. After this the Syracufians 
detached ſeveral ſmall bodies of horſe to all parts, and theſe 


took 


t 
t 
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took the three hundred, who had forced their way through 
the guards the night before, with many others whom they 
found ſtraggling in the fields; fo that out of ſo numerous an 
army very few had the good fortune to eſcape either death or 
ſervitude t. 

THE Athenians, it ſeems, were diſpleaſed with their ge- 
neral for ſurrendering in this manner, ſince his name was 
omitted on a public monument, where the names were en- 
graved of thoſe commanders who had loſt their lives in the 
ſervice of their country . 

THE Syracufians, upon this happy ſucceſs, having erected 
two trophies, and fixed to them the arms of the two captive 
generals, returned to the city, which they entered in tri- 
umph among the loud and joyful acclamations of their fellow- 
citizens, who flocked from all quarters to be ſpectators of 
ſo glorious a ſight. The whole city returned thanks to the 
gods, in the moſt ſolemn manner, for having auff iciouſly 
ended the greateſt war they had ever been engaged in, and 
put a period to their calamities with a ſignal and complete 
victory b. 

THE next day an afſembly was called to determine the 
fate of the captives, when one Diacles, a mar: of great eſteem 
and authority among the people, was of opinion, that the 
two Athenian generals ſhould be firſt whipt with rods, and 
then put to death, that the reft ſhould) be ſhut up in the 
quarries, and there allowed only two ſmall meaſures of flower 
and one of water a day, and that the inhabitants of the 
iſland, who had joined them, ſhould be ſold for ſlaves. This 
opinion was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Hermocrates, to whom 
the Syracuſians were chieſly indebted for their late victory; 
he was a man highly eſteemed for his eminent probity and 
juſtice z but nevertheleſs, ſo incenſed was the multitude 
againſt the Athenians, that they would not ſuffer him to con- 
tinue his ſpeech. Hermocrates being thus interrupted by the 
ſhouts and” clamours which ecch.02d from all parts of the aſ- 
ſembly, a venerable old man, by name Nicholaus, who had 
loſt in this war two ſons, the only heirs to his name and 
eſtate, roſe up, ſupported by two of his ſervants. He no 
ſooner offered to ſpeak, but a profound filence was made, 
no one doubting but he would make a bitter invective againſt 
the priſoners. Nzcholazs ſeeing the eyes of the whole multi- 
tude fixed upon him, ſpoke thus: Dear countrymen, 
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cc you ſee me now appear here ſupported by the hands of my 
6c ſlaves, who formerly made my appearance ſupported by 
«© thoſe of my beloved children; But they are now gone, 
4 and J deprived of the only comfort of my old age. How- 
<< ever, though I am every day deſiring they were alive, yet 
4 cannot help thinking them happy for having ſacrificed in 
4 defence of their country that life which they muſt have 
one day parted with by the law of nature. They are hap- 
<< py, and J alone miſerable, who have loſt my children, 
<< and with them all hopes of poſterity. And ſince I have 
<< bore ſo great a part in the calamities of this war, I ſhall 
<< ever hate and deteſt the Athenians, who, without any pro- 
<< yocation, kindled it in the very heart of our country. 
They indeed deſerve the ſevereſt treatment; but have not 
<< the gods, the juſt avengers of crimes, already puniſhed 
<< their injuſtice, and revenged our ſufferings ſufficiently ? 
4 They invaded us with a fleet of two hundred fail, and an 
<< army of forty thouſand men, and not one ſhip, not one 
„ man has made his eſcape to carry home the news of their 
ec deſtruction. Have they not therefore ſuffered already 
£< above the degree and meaſure of their offence? And will 
4 you, O Syracufians, be ſo hard-hearted as to inſult them 
«< in their diſtreſs, and treat them inhumanly while they lie 
<c proſtrate at your feet? You have ſhewn your bravery 
<< and valour in reducing them to the ſtate they are now in; 
<< let your mercy and compaſſion exert themſelves, as much 
<< as your courage has done. But what do. I fay mercy and 
<< compaſſion ? you are bound in juſtice to treat them with 
6 humanity, and reject with horror the very thought of put- 
<< ting them to death. When their generals laid down their 


arms and ſurrendered, did you not promiſe to ſpare their 


<< lives? and if we put them ta death, ſhall we not be eternal- 
«<*]y branded with the juſt reproach of having violated the law 
<< of nations, and diſhonoured our victory with the blackeſt 
<<. treachery? What then, you will aſk, is to be done with 
c the captives? My opinion is, and J hope it will not ſeem 
«« ſtrange to any here preſent, that they be all diſmiſſed, and 
« ſuffered to return unhurt to their country. Let it be ſaid 
ce in all nations, that we have overcome the Athenians, not 
only in arms, but in mercy and humanity. Thus our 
<< enemies will not only be cenſured by others, but will even 
« condemn themſelves tor having attempted to deſtroy men 
of ſo merciful a temper. Fo uſe that ſeverity, which 


e ſome unthinking men have adviſed, is intailing the hatred | 


of fo great and powerſul a nation on our poſterity, which 
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« is no- ways ſafe, the iſſues of war being ſo uncertain, that 
« the conquerors are often by a ſudden change of fortune 
« brought lower than the conquered, as the event of this 
« war has ſhewn. Thoſe who beſieged us in our capital are 
« by an unexpected turn of fortune become our priſoners. 
It is therefore great prudence to ſhew compaſſion in the 
« miſeries of others, if we expect to find the ſame ourſelves 
« in their condition. As for Nicias, you all know, that he 
« pleaded your cauſe in the aſſembly of the Athenians, and 
« did all that lay in his power to diſſuade his coun 

« from this expedition. How baſe then and ungenerous 
« would it be, to condemn this worthy man to death for 
« obeying the commands of his ſuperiors, though contrary 
« to his own opinion and inclination? How hard-hearted 
« muſt that man be, whoſe anger is not aſſuaged in ſeeing 
« ſo renowned a general, lately the admiration of Greece, 
« loaded with irons, and ſuffering under the miſerable con- 
« dition of a ſlave, as if fortune in his life gloried to ſhew 
« the greatneſs of her power? Since therefore under her 
« kind auſpices we have triumphed over our enemies, let us 
c carry it with humanity and moderation, and not inſult, 
« with the cruelty of barbarians, over thoſe who are of the 
e ſame ſtock with ourſelves,” 

Tux people ſeemed moved to compaſſion by this ſpeech, 
eſpecially as they expected to hear this venerable old man cry 
aloud for vengeance, on thoſe who had brought all his ca- 
lamities upon him; inſtead of which he earneſtly ſued for 
their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians expatiating 
on their inveterate hatred to the Syracuſians, and the many 
calamities which they had brought upon them, the people 
returned to their former reſolution, and followed the advice 
of Diocles. The generals were firſt whipt, and then put to 
death, all compaſſionate men bewailing the hard lot of two 
ſuch illuſtrious perſonages, eſpecially of Nicias, who, 2s 
our author tells us, of all men of his time leaſt deſerved to 
be brought to ſo great a degree of miſgry. Thucyd:des ſays, 


that Gylippus pleaded their cauſe with a great deal of elo- 


quence, out of gratitude with regard to Nicias, who after 
the overthrow which the Lacedemontens received at Pylus, had 
perſuaded the Athenians to reftore the captives to their liber - 
ty; out of generoſity with reſpe&t to Demofthenes, who had 
ever been a proſeſſed enemy to the Spartans. On the other 
hand, Diaderus Siculus tells us, ', that Gylippus, ſeeing the 
; | DropoR, Sieur. ibid. 
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people greatly affected by the ſpeech of Nicholaus, and inclin- 
ed to pardon the captives, effaced the good impreſſions he 
had made in their minds, and by a moſt bitter invective againſt 
the Athenians, which our hiſtorian ſets down at length, fo 
prejudiced the aſſembly againſt the generals, that 
were immediately put to death. The other priſoners 
were thruſt down into the quarries, where, crouded upon 
one another, they ſuffered inexpreflible miſeries for the 
ſpace of eight months. They were there ever expoſed to 
the inclemencies of the air and alterations of the wea- 
ther ; ſcorched in the day-time by the burning rays of 
the ſun, and frozen in the night by the colds of autumn; 

iſoned by the ſtench of their own excrements, and the 
bodies of thoſe who died of their wounds and of diſeaſes, 
and lay together in heaps; in fine tormented with hunger and 
thirſt, their allowance being ſcarce fufficient to keep them 
alive. Moſt of them died of the hardſhips they ſuffered ; o- 
thers were taken out of the quarries, and being ſold for ſlaves 
met with a moſt generous treatment from their maſters, who, 
moved with compaſſion, and thinking they had already ſuf- 
ficiently atoned for any fault they could be guilty of, reftored 
them to their antient liberty *. 

SUCH was the iſſue of this war after it had laſted near 
three years, and coſt the Athenians an immenſe treaſure, 
without their reaping any thing by it but ſhame and diſho- 
nour. The Syracuſians rewarded their allies, eſpecially the 
Lacedemonians, with great part of the ſpoils ; what remained 
was divided among their own ſoldiers, and hung up in their 


WWV temples, as monuments of the victory they had obtained by 


the powerful aſſiſtance of the deities worſhipped there. Gy- 
lippus, on hisreturn to Lacedemon, was accompanied by five- 
and-thirty Syracuſian gallies to be employed under the con- 
duct of Hermocrates againſt the Athenians, But this fleet was 
intirely deſtroyed in a ſea engagement near Abydus, and the 


. commanders obliged to return to the defence of their own 


country, which was ſogn involved in a new war. 

THz Egeftines, who had called the Athenians into Sicily, 
and conftantly adhered to them during the whole courſe of 
the war, dreading the reſentment of the Syracuſſans, and 
being anew attacked by the Selinuntines, who laid claim to 
great part of their territories, had recourſe to the Carthagi- 
nians, offering to put their city into their hands, and declar- 
ing that they had rather live ſubject to Carthage than to Syra- 
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cuſe. After their ambaſſadors had delivered this meſſage to 
the ſenate,. the Carthaginians were greatly exed what to 
reſolve. On one fide, they were deſirous of getting foot 
anew in Sicily, and poſſeſſing themſelves of a city, which 
lay ſo convenient for them; on the other, they feared the 
power of the Syracuſians, who had lately ined ſo ſignal a 
victory over the Athenians, and would not fail to aſſiſt their 
antient allies the Selinuntines. At laſt the deſire of enlarging 
their dominions prevailed, and the Egęſtines were promiſed 
ſuccours. But, before the Carthaginians came to an open 
rupture, they attempted to ſow ſeeds of diviſion between the 
Selinuntines and Syracufians, With this view they ſent am- 
baſſadors to Syracuſe, entreating that city to compoſe the 
differences of the contending parties in an amicable manner, 
and oblige the Selinuntines to content themſelves with that 
portion of the lands in queſtion, which they ſhould think fit 
to allow them. They hoped, that if the Selinuntines ſhould 
decline the arbitration of the Syracufrans, that would breed 
a miſunderſtanding between the two cities ; whence the Sy- 
racuftans would not think themſelves obliged to lend any aſ- 
fiſtance to the Selinuntines, who had to ſtand to their 
arbitration, . nor the Selinuntines have the confidence to recur 
to them after they had thus affronted them by rejecting their 
mediation. But this trick of Punic policy did not ſucceed ; 
the Syracufians indeed interpoſed their good offices, but find- 
ing the Selinuntines unwilling to come to an accommodation 
upon the terms they propoſed, and remembering their eminent 
ſervices during the late war, they would neither compel them 
to it, nor, for ſo flight. a cauſe, renounce their alliance. 
Hereupon the Cartbhaginians, being reſolved at all events to 
get palleſſion of Egeſla, ſent to the Egeſtines five thouſand 
men from Africa, and eight hundred from Campania. The 
latter had been hired by the Chalcidians to aſſiſt the Athenians 
againſt the 2 but after their overthrow ſailing back 
into Campania, ſtayed there, in hopes that ſome ſtate might 


ſoon ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance. Accordingly the Car- 


thaginians took them into their ſervice, bought them horſes, 
and placed them in gariſon at Ege/ſia. Theſe, in conjunc- 
tion with the five thouſand Africans, falling unexpectedly 


upon the Selinuntines, put them to flight, killed a thouſand 
of them on the ſpot, and took all their baggage. Upon this 


open rupture between the two cities, both diſpatched ambaſ- 
ſadors to ſolicit ſuccours from their confederates, the Selinun- 
tines from the Syracuſians, and the Ege/tines from the Car- 
thaginians, which being promiſed on both ſides, a moſt 
dreadful war broke out between the Egeſtines and Carthagi- 
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nians on one hand, and the Selinuntines and Syracufians on 
the other. The Carthaginians, foreſeeing the greatneſs of 
the undertaking they were to imbark in, committed the 
whole management of the war to Hannibal, impowering 
him to raiſe what forces he thought fit. He was n to 
Hamilcar, who had been defeated and killed by Gelon before 
Himera, as we have related above, and fon to Giſco, who 


being baniſhed his country had retired to Selinus, where he 


died for want of neceſſaries. As he bore therefore a natural 
hatred to all the Greeks, and was deſirous to wipe off by his 
own valour the diſgrace of that defeat, which he conſidered 
as a ſtain upon his family, he was indefatigable all that ſum- 
mer, and the enſuing winter, in raiſing forces, not only in 
Africa, but in Spain and Italy, and making the other neceſ- 
ſary preparations; inſomuch that in the beginning of the 


| ſpring he had no fewer than three hundred thouſand men un- 


der his ſtandard. Theſe with an immenſe ſtore of proviſions, 
engines, arms, and all other things neceſſary for ſuch an un- 
dertaking, he put on board threeſcore long gallies, and fifteen 
hundred tranſports, and ſetting fail, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would allow, croſſed the ſea, and landed ſafe at a place call- 
ed the well of Lilybeum, where the city of Lilybeum was 


afterwards built. After he had landed his forces, he cauſed 


all his ſhips to be drawn aſhore for fear of giving umbrage to 
the Syracufians, and then, being joined by the Egeſtines, 


Selinus ge- marched ſtrait to Selinus, which city he inveſted, and be- 
fieged by gan to batter the walls with incredible fury. The Seli- 
the Car- nuniines, who had been the only people in Sicily that ſided 


* 


with the Carthaginians againſt Gelon, did not think they 
would have come to ſuch extremities, and therefore were at 
firſt ſtruck with great terror. However, as they were not 
altogether without hopes, but expected ſpeedy ſuccours from 
Syracuſe, and other confederate cities, they all joined as one 
man, and made a vigorous defence; even the women and 
children, regardleſs of danger, appeared on the ramparts, rea- 
dy to facrifice their lives in the defence of their country!. 

As the walls were inceſſantly battered day and night by 
the rams and other warlike engines, a breach was ſoon open- 
ed, and the firſt who entered it were. the Campanians, out 
of an ambition of diſtinguiſhing themſelves above the reſt ; 
but they were repulſed with great loſs, as were the Africans 


and Spaniards, whom Hannibal ſent to ſupport them. The 


fight Jaſted from noon to night, when Hannibal ſounded the 
retreat. In the mean time the Selinuntines ſent expreſſes to 
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gentum, Gela, and Syracuſe, acquainting them with the 
ru affairs. The 1 2 immediately 
armed their troops, but waited for the Syracufian auxiliaries 
with a deſign to fall upon the enemy with united forces. The 
Syracufians likewiſe without delay drew together what forces 
they could, but as they did not think them ſufficient to re- 
lieve effectually the beſieged, whom they apprehended to be 
in no imminent danger, they put off their march for ſome 
days, till they got together a ſtronger force. But Hannibal, 
as ſoon as it was light, renewing the aſſault, poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the breach which had been made the day before, and 
of another which his rams had opened near it, and from 
thence charging the beſieged, obliged them to give ground, 
but could not put them in diſorder, nor enter the city. 
Many fell on both ſides; but the Carthaginians were con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with freſh men; whereas the Selinuntines had 
none to reheve them, being all employed at once in defend- 
ing the breaches. Thus the affault was daily renewed for the 
ſpace of nine days with incredible ſlaughter. At length the 
beſieged being quite tired out, the [berians, after a long con- 
teſt, lodged on the ramparts; from thence advanced 
into the city, but finding all the ſtreets and ges barri- 
cadoed, and being at the ſame time ſorely galled by ſhowers 
of tiles and ſtones thrown by the women from the tops of the 
houſes, they were obliged to retire to the ramparts. The 
next day they returned te the charge very early, and by con- 
tinually pouring freſh men into the city, forced the Selinun- 
tines to abandon the narrow ſtreets, and purſued them into 
the market-place, where they made a ſtand, and were all to 


a man cut in pieces. Two thouſand fix hundred had, by the Tater and 
favour of the night, made their eſcape to Agrigentum before raxed. 


the enemy had forced the narrow paſſes ; ſo that now there 
was not one ſingle man left alive in the city. The Cartha- 

ginians therefore, raging in all parts without reſtraint, rifled 
the houſes, and then ſet fire to them, and either threw into 
the flames the women and children they found in them, or, 
dragging them into the ftreets, put them all, without diſtin- 
ction, to the ſword. Neither did this ſatiate their inhuman 
cruelty, which they carried ſo far as to mangle, in a barba- 
rous manner, even the dead bodies, ſome of them carrying 


about with them numbers of hands tied round their girdles, 


and others, out of oftentation, bearing the heads of the lain 
on the points of their ſwords and ſpears. The city was razed 
two hundred and fifty years after it had been built, and the 
few women and children, who outlived this fatal day, car- 
ried away captives, "Thoſe who fled to Agrigentum, were 

+ Pe Ho received 
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received there with great humanity and tenderneſs, and a. 
bundantly ſupplied with all ies out of the public 
ſtores „(U). 
al} having thus taken and demoliſhed 8elinus, march. 
ed with all his army to Himera, extremely defirous to re. 
venge on that city the death of his grandfather Hamlcar, 
+ who had been flain there by Gelon with an hundred and fifty 
thouſand Carthaginians. his march he was joined 
twenty thouſand Siculi and Sicani, whom he ſent with the main 


Himera body of the army to lay ſiege to the city, while he with a 
_ beffeged. body of forty thouſand men encamped on a rifing ground at 


a ſmall diſtance from it. The Syracuſians had ſent four thou- 
ſand men to the aſſiſtance of the Himereant, under the con- 
duct of Diocles, before the city was inveſted, and the other 
confederates had likewiſe ſent what troops they could well ſpare, 
Wherefore the inhabitants, encouraged by theſe ſuccours, and 
dreading to undergo the fame fate as the Selinuntines, made a 
moſt vigorous defence. The Carthaginians made ſeveral 
breaches in the wall, but were conſtantly repulſed for ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively, without being able to gain an inch of ground. 
This did not a little diſcourage the enemy, notwithſtanding 
their late ſucceſs at Selinus ; which the Himereans obſerving 
made a ſally with ten thouſand men, cut many of the Car- 
thaginians in pieces, and put the whole army to flight, pur- 
ſuing them with great laughter to the hill, where Hannibal 
was encamped. That general ſeeing his army in confuſion, 


: dem, ibid. 


(U) A fewdays after the city was taken, three thouſand Syracu- 
ans arrived at Agrigentum on their march to the relief of Selixzs. 
But underſtanding that the city was taken, they ſent ambaſſadors 
to Haznibal to treat of the redemption of the captives, and to be 
of him that he would at leaſt ſpare the temples. Hannibal returne 
anſwer, that ſince the S:/izuntines had not been able to defend their 
own liberty, they deierved to be treated like flaves ; and that the 


gods, provoked at their wickedneſs, had forſaken both the city and 


the temples ; whence it would be no ſacrilege to ſtrip them of their 
ornaments. The Syracuffans, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, ſent a 
teoond embaſſy, and on that occaſion employed one Empediones of 
Selina, who had always been of the Carthaginian party, and ad- 
viſed the citizens to open their gates to them, when they firſt ap- 
peared before the city. Hannibal received him with great demon- 
ſtrations of kindneſs, reſtored him his eſtate, pardoned all thoſ 

priſoners who were any ways related to him, and permitted the 
others, who had fled to Agrigentuz, to return and people the city 
«new, upon paying to the Carthaginians an annual tribute. 


haſtened 


Dran 0 


a 
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a haſtened to their relief; upon which the battle was begun 

5 anew, and continued for ſome hours, victory inclining to 
neither fide. At length the Himereans, being overpowered 
with numbers, gave ground ; but three thouſand of them 

; kept their poſts, and covered the retreat of their companions, 

| ſuſtaining the ſhock of the whole Carthaginian army till they 

| all died upon the ſpot. 

| AFTER this engagement five and twenty gallies appeared 

| 

| 


off of Himera, and a report was ſpread all over the city and 

the enemy's camp, that the Syracuſians with all their forces © 
were coming to the relief of the city. Hereupon Hannibal, 
having put the flower of his troops on board his gallies, pre- 
pared to fail for Syracuſe, hoping to ſurprize the city now 
that it wanted, as he ſuppoſed, ſufficient forces to defend it. 
But thoſe gallies proved to be the fleet, which the Syraciſians 
had ſent ſome time before to the aid of the Lacedemonians, 
returning home. As they touched at Himera, Diocles, com- 
mander in chief of the Syracuſian auxiliaries there, adviſcd 

them to ſail with all ſpeed to Syracuſe, leſt Hannibal ſhould 

make any attempt upon that city. He thought it alſo adviſe- 
able to leave Himera for a while, and with one half of his for- 

ces to return toSyracuſe on board the gallies, leaving the other 
half behind him, which he thought ſufficient to hold out till 
hes after putting his own city in a ſtate of defence, ſhould re- 

turn, This the beſieged took very ill, but could not prevail 

upon Diocles to alter his meaſures, Upon his departure the 
Carthaginians doubled their attacks, and battered the walls 

night and day without intermiſſion. On the other hand the 

beſieged believing the ſhips would return ſpeedily, were in- 
defatigable in defending the walls, repairing the breaches, and 

repulſing the enemy. Thus they held out againſt the re- 

peated aſſaults and utmoſt efforts of above three hundred thou- 

ſand men till the very day the fleet appeared, when the Car- 
thaginians, ſummoning all their courage and reſolution, gave 

a general aſſault, and, with their numbers bearing all down 

before them, drove the citizens from the ramparts, and, in 

ſpite-of their utmoſt efforts, entered the city ſword in hand. 

There is no ſort of cruelty which the barbarous Carthaginians Taken an 
and Iberians did not practiſe on this occaſion ; all they met, 74xed. 
without regard to ſex or age, were inhumanly butchered ; 

the flaughter was ſo mercileſs, that the very channels in the 

ſtreets flowed with blood. After they had plundered the tem- 

ples and houſes, and levelled the city with the ground, Han- : 
'nibal cauſed three thouſand of the captives to be carried to / 
the place, where his grandfather had been defeated and killed 


Ly 
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by Gelon's cavalry, and there firſt expoſed them to the inſults 
of his barbarians, and then cauſed them to be cruelly maſſa- 
cred *, 

THrvs ended this campaign, after which Hannibal, diſ- 
miſſing the Siculi and confederates, and diſbanding the Cam- 
panians, imbarked his troops, and ſet fail for Africa. When 
he arrived at Carthage, the whole city went out to meet 
him, and received him with loud and joyful acclamations, as 
a general that had performed greater things in ſo ſhort a time 
than any ever before him. 

ABOUT this time ſome diſturbances aroſe in Syracuſe, oc- 
caſioned by the return of Herm:crates. This brave officer 
had ſignalized himſelf in the war againſt the Athenians, and 
had been afterwards ſent with a fleet of thirty five gallies to 
the aid of the Lacedemonians. During his abſence, the con- 
trary faction, headed by Diocles (W), prevailing at home, 


— 


a Idem, ibid. 


(W) Diocles was a man of great authority among the people. 
By his advice the form of government was aitered after the firſt 
Carthaginian war, and the magiſtrates, contrary to the antient cuſ- 
tam, choſen by lot. He alio inſtituted laws for the Syracuflanc, 
which were obſerved, not only in the city of SHracuſe, but in 
molt of the free ſtates of Sicily, Diocles being highly eſteemed by 
all for his wiſdom and probity. Others after his time made laws, 
namely Cephalus, who flouriſhed under Timolcon, and Polydorus, 
who was contemporary with Hiero ; but thele were only called 
interpreters of the law, which was written in ſuch obſolete lan- 
guage as was bardly underſtood; the title of law-giver was be- 


ſtowed upon none but Diocles. He is ſaid to have been a man of 


an inexorable nature and great ſeverity. Among the many laws 
he made, one was, that if any man came armed into the court, 
where the public aſſemblies were held, he ſhould be put to death, 
even though he had done it inadvertently. Not long after the 


publication of this law, ſome of the neighbouring people having 


mvaded the territories of Syracuſe, Diocles put on his armour to 
march out againſt them; but in the mean time a tumult arifing in 
the court, he haſtened thither to appeaſe it with his ſword by his 
fdey which one there preſent obſerving, cried out, that he tranſ- 
greſſed the laws which he himſelf had made Whereupon Dio- 


cles, drawing his ſword, anſwered, that he would confirm them 


with his blood, and ran himſelf through in the court. After his 
death divine honours were paid to him, and a temple erected to 


his memory, which was afterwards pulled down by Dionyffus, when 
he ſurrounded the city with a new wall (28). ts 


(28) Dieder. Sical. J. xiii, c. 4. | 
be 
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he was tried, and, without ſo much as being heard, con- 
demned to baniſhment. As he was a man of great probity, 
and had on all occaſions been very ſerviceable to his country, 
many of the citizens ſought to have him recalled, knowing 
that his enemies had prevailed on the ungrateful multitude to 
baniſh him merely on account of his virtue, which gave them 
no ſmall umbrage. But all their endeavours proving unſuc- 
ceſsful, Hermocrates himſelf returned into Sictly, — i 
raiſed an army of fix thouſand men, by the advice of his 
friends he advanced to Syracuſe, and ſurpriſed one of the gates 
of the city. But the adverſe party running to arms, and fal- 
ling furi upon his ſmall army, cut moſt of them in pieces, 
and flew ates himſelf. All thoſe who had declared in 
his favour, were condemned to perpetual baniſhment, and 
among the reſt his ſon-in-law Dionyſius, who made the Sy- 
racuſians pay dear for the exceſſes they committed on this oc- 
caſion, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of the hiſtory o. 

Tus late ſucceſs of the Carthaginians in Sicily revived the 
deſign which they had ever entertained of ſubduing the whole 
iſland. With this view they began to make new preparati- 
ons, and raiſe another army, committing the whole ma- 
nagement of the war to the ſame Hannibal. But as he 
pleaded his great age, and ſhewed himſelf unwilling to 
take upon him the command and return to $:c:ly, they joined 
in commiſſion with him [milcar the fon of Hanno, one of the 
ſame family. "Theſe two generals being plentifully ſupplied 
with money, and impowered to raiſe what forces they thoughs 
neceſſary for ſo great an undertaking, not only made great le- 
vies at home, but ſent officers with large ſums into Spain, 
Italy, Libya, Sardinia, and the Balearic iſlands to hire nume- 
rous bodies of mercenaries. When all their forces were muſ- 
tered at Carthage, the army was found to conſiſt of three 
hundred thouſand choſen men, as Epborus informs us; but 
Timeus ſays, that they amounted only to an hundred and 
twenty thouſand, or thereabouts. All things being got rea- 
dy,the troops were imbarked on a thouſand tranſports, which, 
under the convoy of a numerous ſquadron of gallies, arrivi 
ſafe in Sicily, landed on the coaſt of Agrigentum, and marche 
ſtrait to that city f. 

Tas Syracufians and their confederates had ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Carthage to complain of the late hoſtilities practiſed up- 
on them by Hannibal, and perſuade tie ſenate to forbear 
ſending any troops into Szcily. But the Carthaginians re- 
turning a doubtful anſwer to this embaſly, the Siu cigſians tad 


o Dioook. S1cyt. ibil. P Idem, ibid. 
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put themſelves in a poſture of defence, and were to 
give the enemy a warm reception. The Agrigentines eſpe- 
cially, expecting this great ſtorm would firſt diſcharge itſelf 
upon them, had carefully provided all things neceſſary for the 
ſuſtaining of a long ſiege, following therein the directions of 
Dexippus the Lacedemonian, an officer of great and 
experience. Hannibal, on his arrival before the city, ſent 
ambaſſadors to the Agrigentines, inviting them either to join 
him, or ſtand neuter, declaring he would be weil ſatisfied 
with either, and forbear all hoſtilities if they only agreed to 
a treaty of amity and friendſhip. But beth propoſals being 
rejected, Imilcar and Hannibal, after having viewed the walls, 
and found a place, where they thought it would be no hard 
matter to make a breach, began to batter them with incre- 
dible fury. But the defence was no leſs vigorous than the 
attack; the beſieged, in the firſt ſally they made, burnt all 
the enemy's engines, deſtroyed the towers they had raiſed 
againſt the city, and after having made a great ſlaughter in 
the camp, returned in good order into the city, Hereupon 


Hannibal commanded all the tombs and ſtately monuments 


ſanding round the city, to be demoliſhed, and mounts to be 
raiſed with the rubbiih as high as the wall. Soon after the 
plague broke out in the army, and in a ſhort time carried off 
a great number of the ſoldiers and the general himſelf. The 
Carthaginian ſoothſayers interpreted this diſaſter as a puniſh- 
ment inflicted by the gods in revenge of the injuries done to 
the dead; wherefore /milcar, in whom the whole power was 
now veſted, ordered ſupplications to be made according to the 
practice of Carthage, and a boy to be ſacrificed to Saturn, in 
compliance with a cuſtom which had long obtained among the 
Carthaginians; by his orders Neptune likewiſe was appeaſed, 
and ſeveral prieſts thrown into the ſea, as the moſt pleaſing 
victims to that deity. Imilcar having, as he imagined, by 
theſe cruelties atoned for the ſacrileges of Hannibal, and paci- 


fed the gods, the aſſaults were renewed with more vigour than 


ever, and the city reduced to great ſtraits. 
Ix the mean time the Syracuſiant having raiſed an army of 


above thirty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, ſent them 


to the relief of the beſieged under the command of one Daph- 
neus. Imilcar, upon intelligence of their approach, detached 
all the /ber:ans and Campanians with forty thouſand Cartha- 
giniaus, enjoining them to engage the enemy in the plains of 
the river Himera. Purſuant to his orders the Syracuſtans 
were attacked a few hours after they had paſſed the river, as 
they were advancing in good order through thoſe large plains 
towards Agrigentum. © The diſpute was ſharp, and the victory 

a long 
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2 long time doubtful, the enemies being far ſuperior in num- 

her to the Syracrnſians.* But at length the latter carried the 

day, and purſued the Carthaginians, with great laughter, to 

the very walls of Agrigentum. Upon the approach of the 

Syracuſfters, that body which was carrying on the ſiege, a- 

bandoning their poſts, ſaved themſelves by flight to Imilcar's 

camp, which was pitched on the neighbouring hills. Dapb- 

neut purſued them in good order with a deſign to attack the 

camp; but finding it ſtrongly fortitied, he thought it more ad- 

viſeable to guard all the avenues leading to it with his cavalry, 

and by that means oblige the enemy either to periſh with fa- 

mine, or come out of their lines and venture an engagement. 

Accordingly all the paſſages being blocked up, and the con- 

yoys intercepted, that numerous army was ſoon brought ts 

ſuch ſtraits, that the Campanians and other mercenaries be- 

gan to mutiny, and going in a body to [milcay”s tent, threat- 

ened to join the enemy if they had not their uſual allowance 

of bread. The general, with much ado, prevailed upon 

them to bear patiently their preſent want for a few days, aſſur- 

ing them they ſhould be very ſoon plentifully ſupplied 

with all forts of provifions. He had been informed, that the 

Syacuſtans were then loading many ſhips with corn to be ſent 

to Agrigentum, and did not the leaſt doubt but he ſhould in- 

tercept the convoy, the Syraciſſans not ſuſpecting that he 

would attempt any thing by fea. Accordingly he 1 

meſſengers to Aotyn and Pomrmes where his fleet lay, en- 

joining the commanders to man the gallies with all poſſible ex- 

pedition, and lie in wait at an appointed place, for the ſhips 

that were to bring the proviſtons. His orders were put in ex- 

ecution, aud forty gallies being 3 equipped, the Syracu- 

fran fleet, confifting of threeſcore tranſports, laden with corn 

and all forts of proviſions, was intercepted. As this unex- 

pected relief gave the Carthagimans freſh courage, fo it great- 

ly diſheartened the Agrigentines, who, having already held 

out for the ſpace of eight months, were in great want of all 

0 things, and without hopes of g relieved fo quickly as their "x 

4 * neceſſity r on Eight hundred Campanians, who 9 
had formerly wel under Heenitat, but were now in the 

4 ſervice of the Arriger. tines, obſerving the deſperate condition 

the city was reduced to, went all over in a body to the Car- 

of thaginians ; Dexippus, the Lacedemonian, was ſaid to have 

been bribed with fifteen talents by the Cortbaginians, and to 

have adviſed the Campanians and other Italian mercenaries to 

deſert, ſince they were likely to be ftarved in the city, with- 

out the leaſt proſpect of rendering any ſervice to thoſe Who 

* had hired them. Thus the mercenaries falling off, and the 
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inhabitants deſponding for want of neceſſaries, à council of 
war was ſummoned, when it was judged abſolutely impoſſible 
to hold out any longer, there not being proviſions enough in 
the public ſtores to ſupport the ſoldiery and people two days 
longer. Some were thereſore for attacking the Garthaginian 
in their camp, others for abandoning the city, and conveying 
the inhabitants to ſome place of fafety z this opinion prevailed, 
and the following night was fixed for —— This 
reſolution, when publickly known, threw the whole city in- 
to the utmoſt conſternation; lamentable outcries were heard 
in every houſe, and the grief and dread they were all ſeized 
with, in ſeeing themſelves obliged to abandon their native 
country, their goods, and eſtates, is not to be expreſſed. 
They were inconſolable in ſeeing themſelves ftript at once of 
all their-riches, but as life was ſtill dearer, and they expected 
no mercy from ſo cruel an enemy, they complied with the 
reſolution which had been taken in the council. What above 
all grieved them was the neceflity they were under of leaving 
behind them the aged and ſick, who, they knew, would be 
treated by the enemy with the utmoſt cruelty. Many, not 
finding in their heart to abandon their fick parents and relati- 
ons, ſtayed behind to comfort them at their death, and then 
die by them. The reſt, being guarded. by the Syracuſian 
troops, marched out and arrived ſafe at Gela, where they were 
received with great kindneſs and humanity, and plentifully 
ſupplied with all neceſſaries at the expence of the public. The 
Syracuſians afterwards granted them the city of Leontini and 


its rich territory. 


THe Syracuſian army was no ſooner retired, but /milcar, 
marching out of his trenches, entered the city, not without 


ſome fear and jealouſy, and put all thoſe he found in it to the 


ſword, not ſparing even ſuch as had fled to the temples. Among 
theſe was Gellias (X), a citizen famous for his wealth and 
| integrity, 

(X) Gellias was the richeſt citizen of Agrigentum, and is ſaid to 
have built ſeveral rooms in his houſe of an extraordinary fize for 
public entertainments, placing his ſervants at the gates, and charg- 
ing them to invite all thoſe who went by to be his gueſts. Five 
hundred horſemen from Gela happening to paſs through Agrigentur: 
in winter time, he not only entertained them with great magnifi- 
cence, but furniſhed them all on their departure, as it was rainy 
weather, with cloaks and coats out of his wardrobe. Polyclitus the 
hiſtorian, as quoted by Diadorus, tells us, that when he ſerved a- 
mong the troops of Agrigentum, he ſaw a wine-cellar in his houſe, 


which contained three hundred great veſſels full of wine, each of 


which held an hundred amphore. This Gellias, as our author in- 
informs 
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integrity, who ſeeing that the Carthaginians, without reſpect- 
ing the gods, plundered their temples, and murdered thoſe 
who had taken ſanctuary in them, ſet fire to the temple of 
Minerva, and conſumed in the flames both himſelf and the 
immenſe riches of that ſtately edifice. However, the booty, 
which the enemy found in the place, was immenſely rich, ſuch 
as might be expected in one of the moſt opulent cities of Si- 
cily, which contained two hundred thouſand iahabitants, and 
had never before been plundered, or even beſieged. An in- 
credible number of pictures, vaſcs, and ſtatues, done by the 
greateſt maſters of thoſe times, fell into the enemy's hands, 
the Agrigentines having an exquiſite taſte for the polite arts. 
Among other curioſities was the famous bull of Phalaris, 
which was ſent to Carthage (V). | 

Imil:ar having thus gained the city after an eight months 
ſiege, a little before the winter ſolſtice, did not preſently raze 
it, but there took up his winter quarters to give his army the 
neceſſary refreſhment. In the mean time the deplorable fate 
of Agrigentum being publickly known, the whole iſland was 
ſtruck with terror, and many of the inhabitants, forſaking 
their native cities, fled to Syracuſe, or retired with their fa- 
milies and effects to Italy. Thoſe who took ſanctuary in Sy- 
racuſe were treated with extraordinary kindneſs, and the chief 
men among them made free of the city. Among them were 
many Agrigentines, who filled the city with their complaints 


1 Idem, ibid. 


forms us, was of a very mean preſence, but was endowed with ex- 


traordinary parts. ( Peing once ſent with the character of ambaſſa- 


dor to the Centuripines, when he appeared in the aſſembly, all who 


were preſent burſt out in a loud laugh; fo ridiculous was his aſpect. 


But Gellias told them, that they ought not to be ſurprized at his 
mean figure and appearance, fince the Agrigentines always ſent the 
molt comely and handſome men to the nobleſt cities, but to thoſe 
that were inſignificant and of no account, ſuch as himſelf (29). 

(Y) Timeus endeavoured to prove in his hiſtory, as our author 
tells us, that there never had been any ſuch bull, and bitterly in- 
veighed againſt thoſe hiſtorians who were fo credulous as to believe 
ſuch a fable. But the truth of their accounts was afterwards made 
plain; for Scipio Africanus, when he razed C:»thage, about two 
hundred and threeſcore years after the defiruti.on of Agrigentum, 
found among other things this very bull, and feitored it to the in- 
habitants of Arigentum, where it was ſtill to be teen when Dido: us 
wrote his hiltury, that is, in the reign of fagu/ius (30). , 


(29) Diadarus Sicul. I. xiii. c. 12. (30) Jaem, ibid. c. 13. 
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againſt the Syracufian commanders, as if they had betraye! 
Agrigentum into the enemy's hands, This raiſed ſuch diſtur- 
bances in Syracuſe, as gave Dionyſrus a fair opportunit of ſeiz- 

ing on the ſovereign power, and depriving the inhabitants of 

that liberty which they had long abuſed, and by degrees turn- 

ed into an unbridled licentiouſneſs. The power of the popu- 

lace was ſo great, that the moſt worthy citizens had either a- 
bandoned their native country, or led at home a private life, 

through fear of giving them any jealouſy, or incurring their 
diſpleaſure. The eminent ſervices of their beſt command-rs 

were often rewarded with death or baniſhment, the caprici- 

ous multitude being led, by their groundleſs ſuſpicions, to 

treat as enemies even thoſe to whom they were indebted for 

their lives and ſafety. But Dienyſivs found means to curb 

their inſolence, and puniſh both their cruelty towards ſtran- 

gers, and their ingratitude towards their own citizens. 

Dionyſius Dionyſius was a native of Syracuſe, born, according to 
Airs up ſome, of a noble and illuſtrious family; according to others 
the people. of a mean extraction. He was one of thoſe who accompa- 
nied Hermocrates, when he attempted to return ro Syracuſe 

by force of arms, after he had been baniſhed through the in- 

trigues of his enemies, Hermocrates was killed in the attempt, 

and many of his friends afterward publickly executed. Diony- 

frus was dangerouſly wounded, and the report of his death, 
purpoſely ſpread abroad by his relations, ſaved his life. When 

the war, we are now ſpeaking of, broke out, he was by the 
interceſhon of his friends recalled, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

at the battle fought near Agrigentum in a very particular man- 

ner. When the Agrigentines charged the Syracuſian officers 

with treachery, as if they had been gained over by the Car- 
thaginians with bribes to betray their country, Dionyſius back- 

ed their accuſations, and even impeached the magiſtrates as 

keeping a ſecret intelligence with the enemy, and attempting 

to introduce an oligarchy. His ſpeech, which was entirely 

levelled againſt the wealthy and powerful citizens, and there- 

fore agrecable to the humour of the people, ſet all the aſſem- 

bly in a flame; the people, already incenſed againſt their 
commanders, being more exaſperated by the ſpeech of Dio- 

I cheſen nyſius, forthwith deprived them of their commands, and na- 
ene of the med others in their room, among whom was Dionyſius, now 
generals. as much eſteemed and favoured by the populace, as he had been 
lately perſecuted and hated. Having gained this ſtep to pre- 

ferment, he began to conſider with himſelf how he might have 

his collegues turned out, and the whole command of the ar- 

my lodged in himſelf, With this view he never joined in any 

council of war with the other commanders, nor imparted to 


them 
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them his reſolutions, giving out that he durſt not truſt them, 
and that they had more at heart their own intereſt, than the 
welfare of their country. While he was thus by degrees 
paving his way to the throne, the moſt prudent among the 
citizens, being well appriſed of his wicked deſigus, complain- 
ed of his proceedings to the ſenate and 
ed him as a diſturber of the public peace. According to 
the laws the fine was to be paid before he could ſpeak in pub- 
lic, and Dionyſus was not in a condition to diſcharge it. 
' Hereupon Philiftus the hiſtorian, a man of great wealth, not 
only paid the tine for him, but encouraged him to ſpeak his 
mind freely, as it became a zealous citizen to do, offering to 
pay all the fines they ſhould lay upon him. Dianyſius, being 
thus ſupported by the wealth of a rich citizen and the favour 
of the people, as he was an eloquent ſpeaker, bitterly inveigh- 
ed againſt all thoſe, who on account of their power or inte- 
reſt were in a condition to obſtruct his deſigns, and by degrees 
brought them into diſgrace with the people 1. 


magiſtrates, who fin- 
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ANOTHER ſcheme, which he formed, was attended with Ge ths 
all the ſucceſs he could have wiſhed, and greatly ſtrengthened Syracufian 


nobility had baniſhed, at different times and under various 
pretences. Theſe Dionyſius looked upon as the moſt proper 
tools for the execution of his deſigns; for he did not doubt 
but their gratitude towards him, and their hatred againſt thoſe 
who had occaſioned their misfortunes, would unalterably at- 
tach them to his party and intereſt. Wherefore in one of 
the aſſemblies, that were then frequently held to deliberate 
on the ſtate of affairs, he applied with his uſual addreſs to 
the people in behalf of the exiles. A decree had paſled for 
the raiſing a numerous body of troops to oppoſe the progreſs 
of the Carthaginians, and the people were very uncaſy on ac- 
count of the expence which the new levies would amount to. 
Dionyſius took advantage of this favourable conjuncture and 
diſpoſition of the people. He repreſented, that it was abſurd 
and impolitic to bring troops from Italy and Pelaponneſus at a 
vaſt charge, when they might be ſupplied with excellent for- 
ces, without being at any eapence at all; that if they recalled 
their own countrymen, who were diſperſed all over Sicily, 
they would by that kindneſs oblige them to ſacrifice willingly 
their lives in defence of thoſe who reſtored them to their for- 
mer condition, &c. His ſpeech had ſuch an effect on the 
people, that a decree was immediately paſſed in favour of the 


1 Diovosr. ibid. AR Is Tor. Polit. I. v. c. 6. 
exiles. 


his party. There were at that time a great many Syracuſian exiles re- 
exiles diſperſed up and down Sicily, whom the faction of the called. 


420 
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exiles. Many plainly perceived what he had in view, but 
none durſt contradict him, knowing that he had gained ſuch 
an aſcendant over the people, that their oppoſition would not 
only prove ineffectual, but incenſe the multitude againſt them, 
and raiſe the reputation of Dionyſſus, to whom alone the 
exiles would be indebted for their return. The decree was 


no ſooner publiſhed, but the exiles floeked from all parts to 


Syracuſe *. 

In the mean time the inhabitants of Gela, falling out a- 
mong themſelves, implored the protection of Syracuſe, left 
the common enemy ſhould take — of their diſagree- 


ment, and by the aſſiſtance of one party poſſeſs themſelves of 


the city. Dionyſius immediately marched thither with two 
thouſand foot and four hundred horſe, and finding the city in 
an uproar occaſioned by the unjuſt pretenſions of the nobility 
over the people, he ſided with the latter, and cauſed thoſe to 
be put to death, whom the people condemned in their afſembly. 
Their eſtates he confiſcated and fold, and with the money a- 
riſing from the ſale paid the ſoldiers, who were there in gariſon 
under Dexippus, their arrears, diſtributing the overplus among 
the troops that came with him from Syracuſe. At the ſame 
time he aſſured them all, that their pay ſhould be doubled, 
which gained him the hearts of the ſoldiery. The Geleans 
treated him with the higheſt marks of diſtinction, and even 
ſent ambaſſadors to Syracuſe to return their thanks for the im- 
portant ſervice that city had done them in ſending thither 
Dionyſius. 

DurinG his ſtay at Gela, he endeavoured to gain over to 
his views Dexippus; but not being able to perſuade the Lace- 
d:monian to come into his meaſures, he marched back to Sy- 
ractſe with all his forces, promiſing to return ſoon with a 
more numerous army. He arrived at Syracuſe juſt as the peo- 
ple were coming out of the theatre, who thronging about him 
enquired what news he brought concerning the Carthaginians. 
He anſwered with a fad and dejected air, that the city had 
not ſo much cauſe to be afraid of them, as of her own offi- 
cers and magiſtrates, who inſtead of making the neceſſary pre- 
parations againſt the approach of ſo formidable an enemy, 


lulled the people aſleep with trivial amuſements and idle ſhews, 


and ſuffered the troops to want neceffaries, converting their 
pay to their private uſes ; that he had long ſuſpected, but now 

v plainly, what they aimed at ; ; that "Fmilcar had ſent an 
. to him under pretence of redeeming ſome captives, 
dut in truth to perſuade him not to pry too narrowly into the 


Idem, ibid. 
| conduct 
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conduct of his collegues, and if he would not enter into their 
meaſures, at leaſt not to obſtruct them; that he was come 
determined to lay down his commiſſion, that he might leave 

no room for injurious ſuſpicions of his acting in concert with 
traitors, who baſely ſold their country. 

Tuls ſpeech being divulged about the city and among the ½de ,,. 
troops, the very next day an aſſembly was convened, when eral; fone. 
Dionyfius renewed his complaints againſt the generals, and 
was heard with univerſal applauſe. At length ſome in the aſ- 
ſembly cried out, that it was neceſſary to appoint him genera- 
liſimo, and that the thing ought not to be put off till the 
enemy was battering the walls ; that the greatneſs of the war 
required ſuch a commander, and that Gelon was choſen gene- 
raliſſimo on the like occaſion, and defeated the Carihaginian 
army conſiſting of three hundred thouſand men. As for the 
traitors, their cauſe might be referred to another day, but the 
preſent affair would admit of no delay. Nor was it deferred 
in effect, for the people, who, as the hiſtorian obſerves, are 
always apt to cloſe with the worſt advice, elected that inſtant 
Dionyſius commander in chief, with an abſolute and unbounded 

wer. 
Ro things ſucceeding thus according to his wiſh, he cauſed p a 
a decree to be paſled, ordering that for the future the ſoldiers guard. 
pay ſhould be doubled, alledging that they would be thereby 
encouraged to fight more chearfully in defence of their coun- 
try. When the aſſembly broke up, the Syracuſians upon ſe- 
cond thoughts began to repent of what they had done, being 
ſenſible, they had ated imprudently in putting the whole 
power into the hands of one man, which was in effect giving 
themſelves a maſter, who might, if he pleaſed, lord it over 
them without control. Dionyſius therefore, to prevent the 
change of the people's minds, began to contrive how he might 
procure a guard for his perſon ; it he could but gain this point, 
he concluded he might eaſily uſurp the ſovereignty. With this 
view he commanded all that were able to bear arms, and un- 
der forty years of age, to march with thirty days proviſions to 
the city of Leontini, which belonged to the Syracuſeans, and 
was full of foreigners and exiles, perſons very fit for the exe- 
cution of his deſign. He encamped the firft night on the plains 
of Leontini, where he cauſed a great noiſe and clamour to te 
made in the dead of the night by his ſervants and attendants, 
as if his enemie; had attempted to aſſaſſinate him in his tent. 
In this alarm he fled to the caſtle of Leontini, where he paſſed 

the reſt of the night, after having cauſed a great many fires 
to be lighted, and drawn off with him ſuch of the troops as 
he moit confided in. At break of day he acquainted the peo- 


* 
18 
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ple of Leontini with the danger he 
and feigning to be ſtill under great app 
leave to chuſe himſelf a of ſix hundred men for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon. His demand ſeemed very reaſonable, 
and was accordingly cotnptted with. He choſe out a thouſand * 
men for his guard upon the ſpot, armed them completely, 
and encouraged them with great promiſes. He alſo attached 
the mercenaries to his intereſt in a peculiar manner, by ad- 
dreſfing them with great freedom and affability. He then 
made ſeveral alterations and removals in the troops, giving 
commiſſions to ſuch as he could rely upon, and turning out 
thoſe whom he diftruſted. Among the latter was Dexipprus 
the Lacedemonian, whom he ſent back into Greece, not doubt- 
ing but the Syracuſians would chuſe him for their general, if 
they ſhould attempt the recovery of their liberty; for he 
- was an officer of great experience, and could not by any 
offers be prevailed upon to fall in with Dionyſius. At the 
ſame time he ſent orders to the gariſon of Gela to join him, 
and aſſembled from all quarters fugitives, exiles, debtors, and 
criminals. 
Seizeren WITH this train he returned to Syracuſe, which trembled 
phe citadel, at his approach. But the people were no longer in a condition 
and de- to oppoſe his defigns, or difpute his authority; the city being 
clares him full of mercenaries, who were in arms, and the Cartbaginiam 
kf king of with a mighty 2 on the frontiers. The firft thing he did 
vyracule. after his return to Syracuſe was to poſſeſs himſelf of the citade], 
the Flood Where the arms and proviſions were lodged ; which he no ſoon- 
259. Er ſaw himſelf maſter of, than bidding defiance to his oppoſers, 
Before he publickly declared himſelf king of Syracuſe in the twenty- 
Chriſt, fifth year of his age. To ſtrengthen himſelf the more in the 
404. tyranny, he married the daughter of Hermocrates, whoſe fa- 
mily was the moſt powerful of Syracuſe, and gave his own 
ſiſter in marriage to Polyxenus, brother-in-law to Hermocrates. 
Afterwards he called an affembly, im which he cauſed Daph- 
neus and Demarchus, who had been the moſt active in oppoſ- 
ing him, to be condemned. Thus Dionyſus, from a fimple 
notary, as Diodorus informs us, raifed himſelf to the ſove- 
reignty of the greateſt and moſt opulent city of Sicily. 


Gela he- : a N 
fieged by Of Imilcar, having on the return of the ſpring razed the city 


e Car- of Agrigentum, marched with all their forces againſt Gela, 


thagini- and fitting down before that place, fortified their camp with a 


ans, deep ditch and a wall, not doubting but Dionyſius would come 
to the relief of the beſieged with a powerful army. The Ge- 


Idem, ibid. & Ar15sTIDES, in Panathen. t Tdem, ibid. 


leans 


N the mean time, the Cartbaginians, under the command 
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leans in the beginning of the ſiege were for ſending their wives 

and children to ſome place of ſafety ; but not one of them 

could be prevailed upon to retire, they all proteſting that they 

would undergo the ſame fate as their huſbands and parents. 

This reſolution encou the Geleans to exert themſelves in 
the defence of perſons ſo dear to them, and to whom they 
were · ſo dear. They made ſeveral fallies, and cut great num- 
bers of the enemy in pieces. No ſooner was a breach opened 
in the wall, but the inhabitants repaired it, being indefatigable 
night and day on the ramparts, where their wives and children 
chearfully ſhared With them the labour and danger. Thus 
ey held out a long time, though their city was but very in- 
differently fortified, againſt an army of above three hundred 
thouſand'men; without receiving any aid from their allies. At 

kngth Diony/ixs advanced to their relief at the head of fifty 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe ; but after ſome unſucceſs- 

ful attempts, not-caring to put all to the iſſue of a battle, he 
perſuaded the inhabitants to abandon their country, as the only 

means to ſave their lives, and covered their retreat with the 
forces he had t to relieve the place. The Carthagmians 
immediately entered the city, and either put to the ſword or 
cfucified all thoſe they found in it. From Gela they advan- 

ced to Camarina, whither the Geleans had retired ; and Dio- 
nyſius, being informed of their march, obliged the Camarine- 
ans likewiſe to remove from their native = and withdraw 

with their wives and children to Syracuſe. The moving fight 

of aged perſons, matrons, and tender infants, hir ied on be- 

yond their ſtrength from two ſeveral cities in one and the ſame 
country, and ftript of all their wealth and poſſeſſions, raiſed 
compaſſion in the breaſts of Dionyſius's ſoldiers, and incenſed 

them againſt the tyrant. They ſuſpected him to act in con- The Syra- 
cert with the Carthaginians ; the more becauſe they did not cuſians re- 
offer to purſue him, and none of his mercenaries had been volt from 
killed in the attacks he made on the enemy's camp before Gela. Dionylius. 
The 1talians therefore left his camp in a body, and marched 
homewards through the heart of the country. The Syracuſian 

cavalry, after having attempted to kill him on the march, 

clapt ſpurs to their horſes, and rode full gallop to Syracuſe, 

where they entered the citadel without oppoſition, the guards 

being quite ignorant of what had happened at Gela and Cama- 

rina. Upon their arrival they forced his palace, ranſacked 

his treaſures, carried off all his rich furniture, and abuſed his 

wife ſo cruelly, that grief and ſhame ſhe poiſoned 

herſelf. In the mean time Dionyſius, ſuſpecting their deſign, 

followed them with all poſſible expedition, and, having march- 

ed fifty miles without ever halting, arrived at midnight 

Vor. VII. U | EY with 
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He poſſeſſes Acradina, which he found ſhut ag; 
bimſelf of cauſed the gate to be burnt dawn, 
himſelf a way into the city, he cut in pieces a of 


the city. 


moſt wealthy and noble citizens, who, wi waiting for 
the people, haſtened to the defence of the gate. Being 
entering 


thoſe to the ſword that came in his way, and even ent 
the houſes of ſuch as he took to be his enemies, and cutting 
at break 


fugitives from Gela and Camarina, incenſed againſt the tyrant, 
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the 


now maſter of the city, he ſcoured the ſtreets, putting all 


ry 


them off with their whole families. Next morning at 
of day the whole body of his troops arrived ; but the unhappy 


retired to Leantin. | 


marineans ſhould be ſuffered to retura to their reſpective coun- 
tries and live there, paying an annual tribute to the Cartbagi- 
nians ; that the Leontines, Mdeſſenians, and all the other in- 
babitants of Sicily ſhould hve according to their own laws, 
and enjoy their liberties, « who ſhould 
continue ſuhject to Diony/aus. 
by both parties, Imilcar embarked his troops, and 
for Carthage, after having loſt above the half of his arm 
the plague, which afterwards made a dreadful hav 
Africa ». x 

Dionyſius, foreſeeing that the Syracuſians would 


take advantage of the peace with the Carthaginians to attempt 


overy of their liberty, neglected nothing on bis fide in 
ſupport of his power. He fortified the iſland, which was 
very ſt by nature, anddivided it from the reſt of the city 
with a high and thick wall, which was at due diſtances flank- 
ed with ſtrong towers. He built likewiſe at a vaſt expence a 
caltle, which- commanded the city, toſerve him for a retreat 
in caſe of any fudden commotion. & to the lands, he choſe 
the moſt fertile for himſelf and his friends, the reſt he equally 
diſtributed among the citizens, including in that number the 


flaves, whom he made free, and called Neepelites, or new 


u Dionok. S1CUL. ibid. 


citiuens. 
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ty. Dionyfius alarmed at theſe commotions 
: fhege, and haſtening to Syracuſe made himſelf 
that c ty, before the news of the revolt in the army 
it. - The revolters, being joined by the ca 
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had reached 


ſame time dif] to Rhegium and Meſſi 


meſſengers were kindly received in both places, and 
fourſcore galhes — ſent with all poſſible expedition 
- Being thus reinforced, they pro- 
miſed by the common crier, a gre one that 
ſhould kill the tyrant, and the freedom of the city to all fo- 
reigners, who fhould abandon him and come over to them. 
A great number of Dionyſius's mercenarics allured by theſe 
promiſes forſook him, and were immediately made free of Syra- 
cuſe, and befides rewarded with large ſums, which io encouraged 
them, that in a few days the tyrant ſaw himſelt quite abandoned 
by thoſe in whom: confided. And now the Syracuſians, 
ving for the battering down of the wall, 
with — ſo haraſſed thoſe few that ſtill kept with 
the tyrant, that they were ſoon reduced 2 the utmoſt extre- 


mity.. In this 


ela, cut off all communication with the country. At the Nee 
za, ſoliciting their aid by ſea for the recovery * of their liberty. the and. 


friends, to conſult dame by atze-dind of -daigh duced ts 


he ſhould put 


an end to his career, than by what means he gera- 


might ſave his life ar maintain the ſovereignty. I bey were /trats. 


v Idem, ibid. 
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divided in their opinions. Heloris adviſed him to lay violent 
hands on himſelf before he was forced to reſign the ſovereign 
power, telling him, that the royal title would be the great- 
eft ornament of his ſepulchre. Polyxenus would have had him 
attempt to break through the enemy's camp, on the ſwifteſt 
horſe he had, and retiring to thoſe places, which were ſub- 
je& to the Carthaginians, implore the aſſiſtance of the- Cam- 
panians, whom Imilcar had left to defend his conqueſts in 
Sicily. But Philiſtus the hiſtorian oppoſed this advice, telling 
Dionyſ6us that he ought not to fly from the crown, but hold 
it to the laſt gaſp with both his hands. Dionyſus cloſed with 
this advice, and reſolved to part with his life, rather than 
with the power he had acquired. However, to gain time, 
he ſent deputies to the Syracuſians, demanding permiſſion to 
depart the city with his friends and adherents, which was 
granted; and five ſhips were allowed him to tranſport his men 
and effects. In the mean time he ient privately diſpatches to 
the Campanians, who gariſoned the places in the poſſeſſion of 
the Carthaginians, with great offers, if they would haſten to 
his relief . 

Tre Syracufians, believing they had now got the better 
of the tyrant, and truſting to the treaty, diſarmed part of 
their troops, and ſuffered the others to rove about in-the 
fields, as if there were nothing further to be feared. In the 
mean time the Campanians, encouraged by Dionyſſus's ge- 
nerous promiſes, arrived unexpectedly at Syracuſe, and hav- 
ing killed all who them, broke through into the port, 
where he was ſhut up. At the ſame time three hundred 
mercenaries more came to his aſſiſtance. I he face of affairs 
was then entirely altered; and Diomyſiur, taking advantage 
of the conſternation and diſtraction that reigned in the ene- 
my's camp, made a vigorous ſally, and drove them as far as 
that part of the city, which was called Neapolrs. The flaugh- 
ter was not great, Dionyſius, to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Syraciſiuns, having given orders to ſpare thoſe that fled. 
With the ſame view he cauſed the dead to be buried, which 
liad ſo good an effect on the minds of the ſimple populace, 
that above ſeven thouſand of them joined him. But the 
Syracufian cavalry could not by any offers be prevailed upon 
to fide with him; wherefore ſeeing all loſt they retired anew 
to their ſtrong caſtle of Ætua, waiting there for another op- 


portunity of pulling down the tyrant. Dionyſſus ſent frequent 


meſſages to them, exhorting them to lay aſide their animoſi- 
* Idem, I. 14. c. 3. 


ties, 
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ties, and return to their country; but the only anſwer they 


returned was, that they had rather live free in exile, than 
in their own country ſubject to a tvrant. All the reſt return- 
ed home, and again acknowledged Dionyfius for their ſove- 


reign, who treated them for ſome time with great kindneſs and 
humanity, When all things were again quiet, he diſcharged 
ans With great rewards, not daring to truſt their 


the 
fickle and unconſtant humour. Theſe arriving at the city 


of Entella prevailed with the citizens to receive them within 


their walls; which favour they requited by murdering in 
the night all the townſmen, and poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
city, they married the wives of the deceaſed, and maintained 
themſelves for many years in poſſeſſion of the place. 
 Dionyſius being now convinced by experience, that he 
could not by any means truſt the Syracufians, reſolved to diſ- 
arm them all, and becauſe that, if done with violence, 
might occaſion great commotions, he waited till moſt part of 
the inhabitants had left the city, and were employed abroad 
in gathering in their harveſt. He then ſearched narrowly 
houſe, and ſeized on all the arms he could find. Afﬀter- 
ards he encloſed the citadel with another wall, fitted out a 
powerful fleet, hired a great many foreigners, and took all 
poſſible meaſures to ſecure himſelf againſt the attempts of the 


Having ſufficiently provided for his ſafety at home, he be- 
gan to extend his conqueſts abroad, not only with a view of 
enlarging his dominions, and encreaſing his revenues, but in 
order to divert his ſubjects from the ſenſe of the evils attend- 
ing ſlavery by employing them in military expeditions, to 
which the hopes of+»riches and plunder would ſtir them up. 
Having therefore muſtered his troops, he took the field, and 
in the very firſt campaign poſſeſſed himſelf of Naxos, Catana, 
Leontini, Etna, Enna, and other cities. Some of them he 
treated with great clemency, to gain the eſteem and affection 
of the people, others he plundered, and ſold the inhabitants 
for ſlaves, to ſtrike terror into the country. 

THESE: conqueſts. alarmed the neighbouring cities, that 


157 


ſaw themſelves threatened with the ſame danger. Rhegium, 


ſituate on the oppoſite coaſt of the ſtrait which divides Sicily 
from Italy, taking umbrage at the great naval preparations 
carried on at Syracuſe, entered into an alliance with Meſſano, 
on the Sicilian fide of the ſtrait, and, having raiſed a conſi- 
derable army, ſent a r to the Syracuſians, acquainting 
them, that if they were deſirous of ſhaking off the yoke they 
groaned under, they ſhould be aſſiſted with a numerous fleet 


and 


and 
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powerful army. The Syraczfians readily promiſed to per- 
form their part; but while the joint forces of Maſſana and 


Rhegium were upon the point of marching againſt the tyrant, 


diſputes ariſing among the troops and officers of the two ar- 
mies, the enterprize was dropped, and the mighty preparations 
far war ended in a treaty of peace nnd allinace Iitwyen Dis- 
and the two cities. 

Drogba: had concheded the lne peate: witth he. Genilites- 
nians, with no other view, but to gain time to eftabliſh his 
authority: He therefore no ſooner faw himſelſ firmly ſeated 
on the throne, but he began to make the neceſſary prepara- 


tions for renewing the war, deſigning nothing Jlefs than to 
drive them quite out of. Sicily. As he was. very ſenſible 


how formidable the powe! of the Car Wan at that 
time, he made preparations ſuitable to the undertaking 
was going upon. His firſt care was to 
all parts of Sicily, Greece, and [taly, great 
men, whom he in forging 


bring to Syracafe, from 
numbers — 


all —.— Not 


only the porches of the temples, but the ſchools, walks, 


piazzas about the farum, and every public place, nay even 
private houſes were filled with workmen. The great wages, 
which Diongſus paid them, induced the beſt artificers in every 
proſeſſion to quit their own country, and — 
Dianyſius himſelf was continually among them, r 
. 

as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their, ingenuity or application, 
were ſure to receive ſome particular marks of his favour. He 
even invited them to dine with him, and took pleaſure in en- 
tertaining them wich all the. freedom and kindneſs of a friend. 
The artificers thus encauraged were 


indefatigable, 
outvie' one another ; inſamuch, r 


dred and forty thouſand compleat fuits of amour were finiiſta- 
ed. He then applied himſelf entirely ta the fitting out of a 
fleet, capable of diſputing with the Carthag mans the love- 
rexgnty of the fea., The timber ſor building his 


carriages to the ſca· ſide, and then fhipped: for : 
ing provided the neceſſary materials, he employ 


Ha- 
ed ſuch a vaſt 


number of workmen, that a fleet of two hundred fail was 


ſoon ready to put to ſea; to theſe he added aa huudeed and 
ten old gallies, which he cauſed to be made as: ſerviceable as 
the new ones. I be preparations he made both by fea and 
land were ſo great and expenſive, that one would have taken 
them, as our author obſerves, to have been the utmoſt effort 


of the whole iſland. The fleet was manned with an equal 
number | 


he 


brought at a great expence from Itah, here. it was drawn on 
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number of citizens and foreigners. Syracuſe, and the cities 
in its dependence, ſupplied him with &reat part of his land- 
forces : many came from [taly and Greece, the great pay beoffer- 
r 
ſen what, importance it is for a general to 8 
Ie eee 
manner to oblige, all, eſpecially the Syracufians. With this 
view. he entirely changed his behaviour for ſome time 3 kind- 
neſs, 3 —— and an inſinuating con- 
deſcenſion, took place of that imperious air and inhuman 
temper, which had .cendered him fo odious. 17 
Diamiint, ſeeing his, great preparations now compleat, 
and the army in à condition to take the field, aſſembled rhe 
Swaecwfriaus, and agquainted them with his deſign, which was, 
be ſaid, to make war upon the moſt implacable enemy the 
Cracks, beds by engratrened. yo ahem. in a pathetic ſpeech, 
.many.. calamitics, which the Carthaginians had b 
upan h. adding 


opinion; the antient hatred they bore the — r their 
rage agdiaſt them for having brought their city under the 
2 4 tytant, and the hopes they entertained of 

ome opportunity of recovering their former liberty, united 

— their ſuffrages, and war was unanimouſly reſolved 

Upon the breaking up of the aſſembly, Dienyſius grant - 

„leave to the — — ſeize on all the goods and eſtates 

the Carthagimans, who, upon the faith of treaties, had 

obo at Syraca/e, and there carried on a conſiderable 
trade. 

Dianas, finding the Syracufians) no lefs deſirous of the Dicayſes 
war than himſelf, diſpatched an herald to Carthage, with a declares 
letter to the ſenate and people, notifying to them, that if war a 
they did not forthwith withdraw their gariſons trom all the 821 the 
Greek cities in Sicily, the peyple of Syracuſe would treat them Carthagt- 
as enemies. Thus letter, being read fiſt in the ſenate, and — 
afterwards in the afſembly ot the people, occaſioned a general 
alarm at Carthage, which the plague had reduced to a miſerable 
condition. However, they were not diſmayed, but ſent 
officers. into all parts with conſiderable ſums to raiſe troops 


with the utmoſt diligence, and appointed [milcar commander 
in chief of all their forces. 


Dionyſius om his ſide loſt no time; without waiting for the 
Idem, ibid. e 7. 


N auſwer 
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anſwer of the Carthaginians he took the field, and his army 

was daily increaſed by the arrival of new troops, which, out 

of - hatred to the Carthaginians, flocked to him from all parts: 

It amounted to fourſcore thouſand foot 

horſe. ' The fleet conſiſted of two hundred — ; 

five hundred tranſports, laden with warlike engines and 

| Motya l. ſorts of proviſions.” He opened the with the fiege 

feged. of Motye, where: the Carthaginians kept all their ftores'and 

proviſions. This city ſtood near mount Etyx, in a ſmall iſland 

about a mile from the ſhore, to which it was joined by a ſmall 

neck of land ; this the beſieged i im cut off to prevent 

the approaches of the enemy on that ſide.” Diongſius after 

having taken a view of the place with his engineers command. 

ed the canal between the eity and the ſhore to q 

with fubbiſh, and his gallies to anchor at the : 

harbour. Having given theſe orders be left his brother Lep- 

tines, commander in chief of the fleet, - — hem . 

while he with his land- forces went to reduce the cities in alli- 

ance with the Carthoginians, which, ternhed at ther approach n 

of ſo great an army, all ſubmitted, except five, viz: ra, g 

Salas, Egefla, Panormus, and Entella. The two 

„but not being able to reduce them in fo ſhort * 

as be expected, he returned with his whole army to Matya, 

not doubting, but all other places would — ſoon as 
ay faw kim maſter of this *. 

N the mean time Imilcar, who was buſy'in raifing vow | 
and making other preparations for the war in Sicily, ordered 
his admiral to ſet ſail from Carthage with ten and ma- 
king ſtrait to Syracuſe, to deſtroy all the veſſels he ſhould 
find in that harbour. What he propoſed by this was to di- 

vide the enemy's forces, and oblige Dionyſus to ſend part of 

his fleetto the defence of Syracuſe. ” The admiral, purſuant to 
his orders, entered the harbour in the night, * having ſunk 
moſt of the ſhips be found there, failed” back to Carthage 
without the loſs of a ſingle man. 


Dionyfius, on his return to Motya, having ſet more hands 
at work, ſpeedily filled up the canal with heaps of ſtone and 
rubbiſh, ſo that he could make his approaches as on the dry land. 
He then brought forward his engines, battered the place with 
his rams, advanced to the walls towers fix ftories high ro 
upon wheels, and from thence galled the beſieged with conti- 
nual vollies of arrows and ſtones diſcharged from his catapults, 
an engine at that time of late invention. The place was at- 

And taken. tacked and defended with the utmoſt vigour, After the aggreſ- 
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ſors had opened ſeveral breaches in the walls, and entered the 
city ſword in hand, the beſieged ſtill perſiſted in deſending 
the narrow ſtreets and paſſages with incredible valour, ſo that 
they were drove from ftreet to ſtreet, till, being quite tired V taken. 
out and overpowered with numbers, they were all cut in piec- 

es. The ſoldiers, enraged at fo obſtinate a defence, put all 

to the ſword without diſtinction of ſex or age, thoſe only ex- 

cepted, who took ſanctuary in the temples. The city was 

given up to be plundered, Dionyſus being glad to have ſuch an 
opportunity of gaining the affeQtion of the troops by the al- 

lurement of gain and booty. He rewarded one Archylus, 

who firſt mounted the wall, with an hundred minas, and all 

the reſt in proportion to their merit. Such of the Maotyans as 

were left alive he fold for ſlaves, but commanded Djamenes, 

and all the Greets who had joined the Carthaginians, to be 
crucified. Having thus reduced the ſtrongeſt city in S:cily 

ſubject to Carthage, and placed a numerous gariſon in it un- 

der the command of one Bito a Syracufian, and ordered Lep- 

tines with an hundred and twenty gallies to watch the Cartha- 

ginians at {ca, ſummer now drawing to an end, he returned 

with his army to Syracuſe. 

Ix the mean time the Carthaginians, having certain intelli- Great pre- 
gence of the ſtrength of Dizay/cus, reſolved to ſurpaſs him in argen, 
numbers both of men and fnips ; and accordingly, having 9/ % Car- 
made an extraordinary effort, they raiſed an army of three chaginians 
hundred thouſand foot and four thouſand horfe. Their flect, again Wa 
under the command of Mago, conſiſted of four hundred gal- nYEuds. 
lies, and upwards of fix hundred ſhips of burden laden with 
proviſions and engines of war. The troops being imbarked, 
and the fleet ready to ſet fail, Imilcar delivered his orders to 
the commanders of the fleet ſcaled up, enjoyning them not 
to open them till they were out at ſea, and then to obſerve 
them with all ſtrictneſs. This precaution he took (and it is 
the firſt time that we find it uſed) to prevent ſpies fromin form- 
ing the enemy of his deſign. The orders were, that they ſhould 
make ſtrait to Parormus, which was appointed the place of 
the general rendezvous, and thither they ſteered their courſe 
with a fair wind. But the tranſports, having outſailed the 
gallies, were attacked off the coaſt of Panormus by Leptines, 
who ſunk fifty of them, in which five thouſand men and two = 
hundred chariots were loft ; the reft tacking about had the | = 
good luck to eſcape. As ſoon as the gallies appeared Leptines Imilcar, 
retired, and {milcar, having landed his troops, marched di- /anding in 
recly againſt the enemy, commanding the flect to fail along Sicily 
the coaſt near the army. On his march he took Eryx by treach- 74455 "1? 
ery, and haſtening from thence to Maha, reduced that a aud Mo 
Vor. VII. X important — 
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important place, before Dionyſius, who was then beſieging 

| Egeſta, could ſend any forces to its relief. The Syracufians 

and their confederates were for venturing a battle, but Dis- 

nyfius thought it more adviſeable to retire to Syracuſe, and 

abandon all the open country to the mercy of the Cartbagi- 

nians, who, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, marched ftrait to 
Meſſana. Imilcar was deſirous to poſſeſs himſelf of that city 

on account of its ſituation ; for being once maſter of it, he 

could caſily intercept all ſuccours ſent to the enemy either 

from Italy or Greece; and beſides, the haven was capable of 

receiving his whole fleet, which conſiſted of five hundred fail 

and upwards, When the inhabitants heard of the approach 

of the enemy, they could not agree among themſelves about 

the meaſures to be taken on that occaſion. Some, alarmed 

at the great ſtrength of the Carthaginians, and ſeeing them- 

ſelves deſerted by their confederates were for ſubmitting to the 

enemy; others were reſolved to hold out to the laſt, and 
chearfully ſacrifice their lives in the defence of their liberties. 

were encouraged to this reſolution by an antient pro- 

phecy, whereby it was foretold, that the Carthaginians ſhould 

be one day carriers of water in that city. This they inter- 

preted as if the Carthaginians ſhould be ſlaves in Maſſana, and 
therefore, having ſent away their wives and children with all 

their treaſures to the neighbouring cities, they began to make 

Meſſana the neceffary preparations. But in the mean time the Cartha- 
talen by ginian fleet having, by the favour of a ſtrong gale, entered 
the Car- the harbour, and with a great number of engines battered 
thagini- down the walls on that fide the inhabitants haitened in crouds 
to defend the breaches, leaving the other parts of the wall 

quite unguarded. Imilcar took advantage of this confuſion, 

and attacking the city on the land fide entered it without 
oppoſiticn. All thoſe, who were on the ramparts, 

died valiantly on the ſpot the others either fled to the neigh- 

bouring cities, or .threw themſelves into the ſea, and made 

1 their eſcape to the oppoſite ſhore of Italy. Imilcar entering 
2 as Meſſana with his whole army, and confidering that it was 
and, too far diſtant from the cities held by the Carthagmians, or- 
* dered his ſoldiers to raze it to the ground, and his orders were 
executed with ſuch ſeverity, that there was not one houſe left 

ſtanding in the whole city; nay, ourthiſtorian tells us, that, 

after the departure of the Carthaginians, it was hard to tell 

where Meſſana had ſtood, the very rubbiſh being carried away 


and thrown into the ſea, which diſcovered the implacable hat- 
red Imilcar bore to the Greeks. | 


THe fame of theſe ſucceſſes being ſpread all over the iſland, 


mo:t of the inhabitants, who hated Dionyſius in their hearts, 


W 
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and had only been reconciled to him in appearance and out of 
fear, took this opportunity to quit his party and-join the Car- 
thaginians. He raiſed new forces, and giving the ſlaves their 
liberty, manned with them threeſcore gallies. His whole ar- 
my amounted to thirty thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, 
and his flect to an hundred and eighty gallies. With theſe he 
took the field, and removed about twenty miles from Syracuſe. 
Imilcar upon advice of his march advanced to meet him, his 
land-army being attended by the fleet, which kept near the 
coaſt. When the Carthaginians arrived at Naxos, they could 
not continue any longer their march by the ſea-fide, but 
were obliged to take a long compaſs round mount tna, which 
by a violent eruption had covered all the neighbouring coun- 
try with burning aſhes.  Imilcar therefore ordered Aago to 
fail to Catana, and there wait, till he, marching through the 
heart of the country, ſhould rejoin him with the land-forces. 
Dionyſus, appriſed of this, haſtened with all ſpeed to Catana 
with a deſign to attack Mago, before [milcar's army came up; 
he hoped that his land- forces drawn up on the ſhore would 
greatly encourage his own mariners and diſcourage the enemy's: 
beſides, if his fleet were worſted, both ſhips and men had a 
place of ſafety to retire to. 12: 

HA vixo therefore drawn up all his land- forces on the ſhore, 4 fgbe az 
he ſent out Leptines with the whole fleet againſt the enemy, /za 
commanding him to engage in cloſe order, and not to break tween Ma- 
his line upon any account whatſoever. . The Carthag inians, go and 
ſeeing the Greek troops drawn up on the ſhore, and the navy Leprines. 
advancing in good order againſt them, were ſtruck with terror, 
and began to make to the ſhore with a deſign to ſave themſelves 
over land and join Imilcar ; but — > that this was e- 
qually, if not more, dangerous, they reſolved to try their 
fortune by fea 3 and accordingly drawing themſelves up in a 
line, they waited, for the enemy, Leptines. inconſiderately 
advancing with thirty of his beſt gallies, contrary to the ex- 
preſs command of Dionyſius, ſunk ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips, 
but was himſelf ſurrounded, and, after having fought for ſome 
hours hand to hand with the enemy as if in a battle on land, 
was obliged to fly. The flight of the admiral diſheartened Leptines 
the Syraciſians, and gave the enemy freſh courage; the for- fared. - 
mer fled to the ſhore here their land- forces were drawn up, 
but were cloſely purſued by the Carthaginians. Many aban- 
doning thelr ſhips threw -themſelves into the ſea, hoping to 
fave their lives by ſwimming to the ſhore ; but the Carthagi- 
nian tranſports, which lay near the ſhore, having manned 
their boats, made a dread ful havock of thoſe unhappy men, 
when they were not in a condition to make any reſiſtance. 
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The land-army faw them periſh, without being able to give 
them the leaſt relief. In this engagement above an hundred 
of the Syracu/ian gallies were either ſunk or taken, and more 
than twenty thouſand of their men killed in the battle or 
rſuit. 
"os this misfortune the land-forces, under the command 
of Dionyſius, ſolicited their generals to lead them againſt Imil- 
car, alledging, that their unexpected arrival would ftrike terror 
into the enemy, and give thema fair opportunity of retrieving 
their late loſs, while the enemy's troops were fatigued with their 
long and haſty march. This propoſal pleaſed Dion ſius at firſt; but 
while he was preparing to march, ſome of his friends remonſtrat- 
io to him, that Mago in the mean time withhis victorious fleet 
might poſſes himſelf of Syracuſe, he altered his reſolution, 
and haſtened with his whole army to the defence of that me- 
tropolis. Many of the Sicilians, being unwilling to under- 
go the fatigues and hardſhips of a ſiege, - deſerted, and either 
joined the enemy, or withdrew to their reſpective homes®. 


Imilcar in two days march arrived at Catana, where he - 


haited ſome time to refreſh his troops, and then, animated 
with the good ſucceſs that attended his arms, marched ftrait- 
to Syracuſe with a deſign to beſiege it; while his fleet, under 
the command of Mago, ſailed along the coaſt, carrying great 
plenty of proviſions for the ſubſiſtance of ſo numerous an ar- 
my. The arrival of the enemy threw the city into the ut- 
moſt conſternation. Above two hundred gallies, adorned 
with the ſpoils of the enemy, entered in a kind of triumph 
the great haven of Syracuſe, and were followed by a thouſand 
tranſports ; ſo that the harbour, capacious as it was, could 
hardly contain fo great a navy. "The fleet had ſcarce caſt an- 
chor, when the army appeared on the other ſide, conſiſting of 
three hundered thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe. mi- 
car took up his quarters in the temple of iter, and the reſt 
of the army encamped round it, about twelve furlongs from 
the city. The next morning the Carthaginian general, ad- 
vancin with his army in battalia to the very walls of the city, 
offered the inhabitants battle. But as they were not fo impru- 
dent as to accept the challenge, he returned to his camp, well 
ſatisfied at his having extorted from the Syracu/ians a tacit con- 


feſſion of their own weakneſs and his ſuperiority. At the 


ſame time he ordered an hundred of his beſt gallies to enter 
the two other harbours, viz. the Little Port and that of Trogitus, 
to ſtrike more terror into the Syracuſians, and convince them 
that the Carthaginzans were likewiſe maſters at fea. As he 


2 Idem, ibid. 
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met with no oppoſition, he ſent out parties for thirty days to- 
gether to lay waſte the country, cutting down groves, and 
deſtroying all before him. He took by aſſault the quarter of 
the town called Acradina, where he plundered the rich temples 
of Ceres and Proſerpine. He conſidered the city as a fure 
prey, which could not poſſibly eſcape him; but at the ſame 
time foreſeeing, that the ſiege would be long and tedious, he 
ſurrounded his camp with a trench, and encloſed it with ſtrong 
walls, after having demoliſhed for that purpoſe all the- tombs 
which ſtood round the city, and amongſt others that of Gelon 
and his wife Demarata, which was a monument of great mag- 
nificence. He built three forts near the ſea at equal diſtances 
from each other, one at Plemmyrium, another about the mid- 
dle of the port, and the third near the temple of Jupiter, lay- 
ing up in theſe great ſtores of proviſion. He ſent likewiſe 
\ tranſports to Sardinia and Africa to bring from thence corn 


and other . | 
In the mean time Polyxenus, whom Dionyſius had diſ- 
patched into Faly and ' Greece with great ſums of to 


raiſe what forces he could, arrived with a fleet of thirty ſhips 
under the command of Pharacidas the Lacedemonian. This The Syra- 
reinforcement came very ſeaſonably, and ſomewhat raiſed the cuſians de- 
courage of the diſpirited Syracuſians, who, ſpying a large veſ- feat the 
ſel laden with proviſions for the enemy, ventured out with Carthagi- 
five gallies and took it. As they were failing away with their nians &y 
prize, the Carthaginians gave them chaſe with forty ſail, a- fea. 
gainſt which they advanced with their whole fleet, and engag- 
ing them took the admiral galley, and twenty-four more, da- 
maged others, and purſued the reſt to the place where their 
whole fleet rode, offering them battle a ſecond time. The 
Carthaginians, diſcouraged with this unexpected overthrow, 
kept within the harbour, though their fleet was three times 
more numerous than the enemy's who challenged them b. 

Tre Syracufians, animated by this ſucceſs, which could 
only be aſcribed to their own valour, for both Dionyſius and 
Leptines were then abſent, began to encourage cach other to 
ſhake off the ſhameful yoke of ſervitude, and reſume their - 
antient liberty. What exploits, faid they, have we atchieved Deſigns to 
under the conduct of the tyrant ? Have we not been always depoſe Dio- 
ſhamefully overcome by the Carthaginians? But now, that nyſius. 
we did not fight under the unlucky auſpices of Dionyſius, we 
have gained a glorious victory, and are returned conquerors. 
Why then do we not exert the ſame” courage againit a do- 
meſtic tyrant, which we have ſhewn againſt a foreign ene- 


a b Idem, ibid. 
my ? 
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they were diſappointed in their hopes, for he to 
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, my ? We hve FER let us em- 
w 


them againſt him has injured us more than the Car- 
—— p aver == While theſe ſpeeches were whiſpered 
about the town, Dienyſius, who had been out at ſea with a 
ſmall ſquadron to procure proviſions, landed at the port, and 
having ſummoned an aſſembly he congratulated the Syracu- 


fans on their late victory, promiſing in a ſhort time to put 


an end to the war, and deliver them from their preſent cala- 
mities. When the aſſembly was ready to break up, one 
Theodorus, a Syracuſian of great authority among the nobility, 
and who had done eminent ſervices to his country, ſtood up 
and boldly ſpoke thus: Although Dionyſius has advanced 
«© many falſhoods in his ſpeech, yet what he ſaid in the cloſe 
cc of it, viz. that he would put a end to the war, he 
« may truly perform, if he himſelf, who has always been 
c overcome, reſigns the command, and reſtores us to our 
cc liberty. For none of us care to venture our lives in the 
<« field againſt a foreign enemy, while we know, that, not- 
« withſtanding our victory, we are to be treated like flaves 
4 by.a domeſtic tyrant. If the Carthaginians prevail, by 
c paying an annual tribute, we ſhall be allowed to enjoy our 
<< liberties; but if Dionyſius ſhould conquer, he would not 
4 fail to rob our temples, plunder our houſes, ſeize our eſ- 


<< tates, take away our lives, and deprive us of all that is 


«© moſt dear to us. Let us therefore get rid of the tyrant 
« within our walls, before we attempt to drive away a leſs 
„ dangerous enemy without. Shall we, who have lately 
c engaged thouſands, and put them to flight, be now afraid 
4c of one tyrant? We have arms in our hands, and againſt 
c whom can we better employ them than againſt one who 
< has reduced us to ſuch a deplorable condition, that we are 
<c pitied even by our enemies? If Dionyſius conſents to ab- 
C dicate the y, and retire, let us open our gates to 
tc him and his followers. But if he refuſes to reſign his u- 
ac ſurped authority, let him know by experience how 
«« powerful is the love of liberty in the breaſts of brave and 
« yahant men. x 

WHEN Theodorus had ended his ſpeech, the Syracuſtans, 
much perplexed in their minds, and not knowing what to 


refolve on, looked earneſtly on their allies, eſpecially on the 


Spartans there preſent; when Pharacidas, who commanded 
the Lacedemonian fleet, roſe up. Every.one that a 
citizen of Sparta would declare in favour of liberty ; but 
them, that 
he had been ſent by his republic to aſſiſt the Syracuſians and 
Dionyſus againſt the Carthaginians, and not to make war 


upon 
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upon Dionyſius, or ſubvert, his authority. This unexpected 
anſwer put a ſtop to any fufther attempts of the Syracufians; 
and the tyrant's mercenaries arriving at the ſame time, the aſ- 
ſembly broke up. However, Dionyſius was under no ſmall 
„and from that time left no ſtone unturned to 
ingratiate/himſelf with the people, affecting on all occaſions 
to treat them with great kindneſs and familiarity. 

Polyxzenus, who had married Theſta, Dienyſius's ſiſter, de- 
clared againſt him on this occaſion, and not thinking himſelf 
ſafe in Sicily, privately withdrew into /taly. When Diony- 
us was informed of his flight, he ſent for his ſiſter, and bit- 
terly reproached her for not giving him notice of her huſ- 
band's retreat, ſince ſhe could not be ignorant of it: YB 
reply d, without expreſſing the leaſt fear or concern, Have 
I appeared to be fo bad a wife to you, and ſo mean- ſpirited 
as to have abandoned my huſband in his flight? No, I was 
quite unacquainted with his defign ; but it he had imparted 
it to me, I ſhould not have diſcovered it to you, but ſhared 
with him his dangers and misfortunes, reckoning myſelf more 
happy in being called the wife of Pp/yxenus the exile, than the 
ſiſter of Dionyſius the tyrant. Dienyſius, though highly in- 
cenſed againſt his ſiſter, yet could not help commending the 
affection ſhe ſhewed for her huſband ; and the Syracuſians were 
ſo charmed with the love ſhe ſhewed for her country on this 
and all other occaſions, that, after the tyranny was ſup- 
preſſed, the fame honours, equipage, and train, which ſhe 
had before, were continued to her during her life. After 
her death the whole city attended her funeral, which was per- 


formed at the expence of the public, with extraordinary pomp 
and ſplendor. 
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Bu r to return to the Carthaginians ; their ſucceſſes were 4A ” 


not laſting. They had committed an irretrievable error in ;, — 4 
not attacking Syracuſe upon their arrival, when the ſight of thaginian 


a mighty fleet and a formidable army had occaſioned an uni- army. 


verſal conſternation in the city; and now a plague, breaking 
out in their camp, prevented them from making any attempts 
towards the reduction of the place. This infection was 
looked upon as a puniſhment inflited upon them hy the gods 
for plundering the temples, and demoliſhing the tombs round 
the city, but was in fact occaſioned by the unwholſome 
exhalations of the fens and marſhes joining their camp; for 
the Athenians, who ſpared both temples and tombs, had 
been, not long before, afflicted with the ſame calamity. The 


plague began among the Africans, and ſoon ſpread through 
« Idem, bid. © PLUTARCH, in-Dion. 


the 
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| the whole army. Care was taken at firſt to inter the dead, 


and this, as it was then the midſt of ſummer, and the heat 
that year exceſſive, aggravated the evil beyond meaſure. This 
infection was attended with very uncommon ſymptoms, ſuch 
as violent dyſenteries, raging fevers, acute pains ins all the 
parts of the body, &c. ſome were even ſeized with madneſs 
and fury, falling upon all. thoſe that came in their way, and 


all remedies proving unſucceſsful, by reaſon of the incredible 
violence of the diſtemper, and the quick diſpatch it made of 
ſuch as were ſeized with it. | 
Dionyſius reſolved not to let flip fo favourable an opportu- 
nity of attacking the enemy. Having therefore manned 
fourſcore gallies, he ordered Pharacidas and ines to fall 
upon the enemy's fleet at break of day, while he attacked 
the land-forces in the camp. With this view having com- 
manded his troops to be ready to march by midnight, he ſet 
out at the head of ten thouſand choſen men at the time ap- 


Dionyſius my's camp. He then detached a ſtrong body of cavalry, and 
forces the a thouſand of the mercenary foot, with orders to fall upon 
Carthagi- that part of the camp which lay at the greateſt diſtance, pre- 
nian camp, tending that the enemy there kept no guard. But his real 
and burns deſign was to get rid of that body of mercenaries, they hav- 
rbeir fleet. ing in the late diſturbances ſeemed to favour the faction which 
oppoſed him. Accordingly he gave private inſtructions to 


engaged ; his orders were obeyed, and the mercenaries, be- 
ing ſurrounded on all fides, were cut oft all to a man. Up- 
on the return of the cavalry, Dzonyſrus at the ſame time at- 
tacked the camp and the forts, which the enemy had built 
near the ſhore. Two of the forts were taken at the firſt on- 

| ſet, which gave the Syracufians an opportunity of entering 
the great haven with all their fleet, and falling furiouſly on 
the enemy's gallies anchored there. The Carthaginians in 
the camp made at firſt a vigorous reſiſtance, but ſeeing the 
two forts, which defended the harbour, poſſeſſed by the ene- 
my, and their navy in imminent danger of being utterly de- 
ſtroyed, many of them abandoning the defence of the camp, 
haitened to the ſhore to the relief of their companions on 
board the veſſels. This occaſioned a great confuſion» in the 
army, which Dionyſcus taking advantage of, broke into the 
camp, and made a dreadful havock, putting all to the ſword 
who oppoſed him. The ſurprize, terror, and even haſte 
they 


5 


but their numbers increaſing daily, they were left unburied, 


tearing them to pieces. The plague was ſo violent, that in 
a ſhort time it ſwept away above an hundred thouſand men, 


pointed, and, without being diſcovered, arrived at the ene- 


the officers of the horſe to retire as ſoon as the infantry was 
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bn ok | 
They knew 
in danger. 
al Mae and 
a great man The inhabitants of Syracuſe, 

crouded on eminences, were eye-witnefles 

that ſcene of ling up their hands to heaven, 
thanked the of the city, for revenging, in ſo 
ſignal a manner ſacrileges which the Carthaginians 
committed arrival in Sicily. The laughter 
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0 


"_ 
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r of this 
tely to Drony/ius, offering him three bun- 
1 permit the remains of his ſhatter- 
wi 


apprehenſion of ſo formidable an enemy, 
regain their antient liberty; but on the other 

ſide he knew, that neither the Syracufians nor their confede- 
rates would ſuffer him to grant the enemy ſuch terms. He 
therefore anſwered, that it was not in his power to permit 
them all to retire, but that he would allow Imilcar, with all 
the citizens ok. Carthage, to depart in the night, upon his 
paying three hundred talents. This being agreed on, Diony- 
ſius retired with his forces into the city, whither [milcar 
privately ſent him the promiſed ſum, and then began to 
make the neceſſary preparations for his departure. The Car- 
thaginians were put on board forty gallies, and ready to ſet 
ſail, when the Corinthians, who ſerved under Dionyſius, diſ- 
covering from the noiſe and motion of the veſſels, that Imil- 
car was making off, ſent to acquaint the tyrant with their 
flight, who immediately ordered ſome gallies to be manned, 
as if he deſigned to prevent their retreat. But as his orders 
ly executed, the Corinthians, without his com- 

mand, purſued them, and funk ſeveral veſſels in the rear. 
Dionyſius then marched out with his troops againſt thoſe, 
whom Imilcar had left behind to the mercy of the conqueror ; 
but before his arrival the Sicilians, in the Carthaginian ſer- 
vice, had retired to their reſpective countries; the reſt, ſee- 
ing themſelves abandoned by the Sicilians, and betrayed by 
the Carthaginians, at the approach of Diony/ius's army be- 
took themſelves to flight; but, being cloſely purſued, were 


either cut in pieces, or taken priſoners ; only the [berians 


morning. 
ſhort reſpite, ſent Dionyſius 


unmoleſted. Diony/ius was unwilling nians /ave 
the Carthaginians, leſt the Syracufians, i retire. 


kept 


Imi car 
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kept together in a body, and ſent a herald to capitulate with 
Dionyfus, who took them into his ſervice. Such was the 
fate of the Carthaginians in Sicily, which ſhews, ſays our hiſ- 
torian, that thoſe, who are too much elated with power and 
ſucceſs, may ſoon be forced to confeſs their weakneſs and va- 
nity. Thoſe haughty conquerors, maſters of almoſt all Si- 
cily, who looked upon Syracuſe as their own, and entered at 
firſt triumphant into the harbour, inſulting the citizens, are 
now reduced to fly ſhamefully in the night, dragging away 
with them the ſad ruins and miſerable remains of their ſhat- 


tered fleet and army, after having left an hundred and fifty 


thouſand men lying unburied in the enemy's country . 
Imilcar upon his arrival at Carthage, which he found over- 


lays violent whelmed with grief and deſpair, went directiy to his own 


hangs on 
2 


The Rhe- 
gians de- 
feated by 

Dionyſus. 


houſe, and, Hutting the doors againſt the citizens and even 
his own children, laid violent hands on himſelf, to ſhew 
that he did not ſurvive his countrymen, who periſhed in Si- 
(ily, out of a fondneſs for life, but merely to preſerve the 
troops, which had eſcaped the plague, from the fury of the 
enemy, to which his more early death would have expoſed 
them. When it was publicly known in Africa, that Imilcar 
had ſaved only the citizens of Carthage, leaving the confede- 
rates behind to the mercy of the enemy, the cities and ftates, 
which had ſent them auxiliaries, were incenſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that taking up arms they marched directly to Carthage, 
being two hundred thoufand men and upwards. But as 
wanted a leader of experience, and had neither warlike engines 
nor proviſions to ſupport ſo numerous an army, they ſoon 
diſperſed, and, retiring to their reſpective countries, freed 
Carthage from a dreadful alarm, 

Tat Cartheginians being thus inticely defeated in Sicily, 
all thoſe who had abandoned their country, through dread of 
ſo formidable an enemy, returned to their antient habitations. 
Dionyſius cauſed the city of Mefſana to be rebuilt, and peopled 
it with a thoufand Lacrians and four thouſand Medimneans. 
This gave no ſmall jealouſy to the inhabitants of Rhegium in 
Italy, who, receiving into ther: protection all thoſe that were 
driven out by Dionyſus, or hated his government, formed a 
conſiderable army, which they ſent under the conduct of He- 
leris to hefiege Meſana. But Dionyſius unexpectedly falling 
upon them, cut moſt of the Rhegian forces in pie 
obiiged the reſt to retire to their veſſels and abandon the iſ- 
land. He had ſcarce obtained this victory over the Rhegians, 
but Mago the Carthaginian, whom Imilcar had left to ſettle 


* Idem, ibid, Ik 
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the affairs of Carthage in Sicily, appeared before Meſſana at gui Mago 
the head of a e A oo | was attended with no bet- he Car- 
ter ſucceſs, being in a pitched battle driven out of the field thaginian. 
with the loſs of aboye eight hundred men.  Diony/tus, ani- 
mated by theſe two viftories, reſolved to make an attempt 
upon Rhegium, and dy having manned an hundred 
gallies, arrived \unperceiv fore the city, ſet fire to the 
gates, and in the confuſion, which his arrival occaſioned, was 
very near carrying the city by aſſault, the inhabitants being 
more intent upon extinguiſhing the fire, than repulſing the 
enemy. But Heloris, perceiving the danger the city was in, 
ordered the inhabitants to give over quenching the 
and haſten to the walls; by which means the place wat ſaved, 
for ſome of Dienyſrus's men had already by the help of their 
ſcaling ladders got into the city, but the reſt being timely 
prevented from following them, they were either put to the 
ſword, or made priſoners. Dienyſius being thus diſappointed 
in his deſign, laid waſte the territory of ium, and then 

retired to Syracuſe. | 

THe Carthaginians, however diſheartened by their late 
loſſes, E could not forbear making new attempts upon Si- 
as hey ſent Mage fourſcore thouſand eo: erjoining 

im to war upon Diomſus, and promiſing to ſend hi 
ſoon new ſupplies both of men; money, and ſhips. But Ma- Mago con- 
ge, being ſoon reduced to great ſtraits for want of proviſions, cludes a f 
ſent ambaſſadors to Diomyin to treat of a peace, which was 5 _ 

concluded before either fide had loſt one man. By this treaty 000: 
Taurominium, a Carthaginian colony, was given up to Dio- 

nyſius, who driving from thence the antient proprietors, pla- 

ced the Choiceſt of his mercenaries in their room. As for 

Mago, as ſoon as the treaty was figned, he returned to Car- 

thage, leaving his allies in. Sicily to ſhift for themſelves. 

AND now Dyonyſius, being under no apprehenſion of the Dionyſius 
Carthaginzans, bent all his thou on the reduction of Rhe- atracks 
gium, which was the key of [taly, with a deſign to bring un- Rhegium. 
der his power all the Greek cities there. He had then under 
his command an army of twenty thouſand foot and a thou- 
ſand horſe, beſides an hundred and twenty gallies well man- 
ned and equipt. With theſe he paſſed over into Italy, and 
having laid waſte the country of the Locrians, he advanced to 
Rhegium. But in the mean time the Italians, being well ap- 
priſed of his defigns, raiſed forces, in all their cities, and hav- 
ing fitted out a fleet of threeſcore gallies, ſent them to the re- 3 
lief of Rhegium. They were met by a ſquadron of Diony/i- 

%5's fleet conſiſting of fifty gallies ; whereupon a ſharp en- 
2 gagement 


* 
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t enſued, in which Dionyſus loſt ſeven gallies, and 
| e hes. ed men. The fleets were anne” pb A * 
ſtorm, which driving many of the Syracufian v 
Rbegian ſhore, the mariners were either cut in pieces 12 the 
inhabitants, or taken priſoners,” Dionyſtus himſelf having nar- 
rowly eſcaped in a ſmall veſſel, and with much ado landed 
at midnight at the port of Meſſana. 
Stirs up Tuis diſappointment did not make Dionyſfius lay aſide his 
the Luca- deſigns upon the Greek cities in Italy; he army 
nians a. with new levies, equipt a greater number of ſhips, aid made 
guns ang nyooy vey ſea and land in order to renew the 
_ the mean time he entered into an alliance with the 
* Lucanians, en them with great prom 
the Greek citics in Italy, hoping to find them cope reg 
return ſo weakened that he might eaſily accompliſh 
The Lucaniant, agrecable to their 2ment, ES, the 
country of the Thurians, put all to hre and ſword, and hav- 
ing joined battle with the confederate Greeks, killed above 
ten thouſand of them on the ſpot. Thoſe who eſcaped the 
laughter fled to a hill near the ſea-fide, whence they diſco- 
vered a ſquadron of ſhips making to the Italian ſhore, and 
hoping that they were ſent from Rhegium to their aliſtance, 
out of eagerneſs to ſave themſelves from the Lucanians, who 
purſued them, leapt into the ſea and ſwam to the ſhips. 
this fleet proved to be a ſquadron ſent by Dionyfius to * 4. 
ſiſtance of the Lucanians, under the command of his brother 
Leptines. However, that commander not only received them 
generouſly into his ſhips, but prevailed upon the Lucaniant to 
accept for each man, they being a thouſand in all, a mina, 
and ſuffer them to return unmoleſted i 2 their own country. 
This ſum which was very conſiderable, Leptines himſelf diſ- 
burſed, being moved thereunto by his own * 
natural inclination to pity even an enemy in di 
generous behaviour gained him the aﬀecton of all the Greets, 
but highly diſpleaſed Dionyſius, who immediately diſcharged 
him, and appointed Thear:des, his other brother, admiral in 
his room f. 
Dionyfius AND now Dienyſius, having made the 
paſſer a- ons for his expedition into Italy, ſet ſail from Syracuſe with an 
= into army of above twenty thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, 
, —& and a fleet of forty long gallies, and three hundred tranſports, 
loaded with proviſions and all forts of warlike 


engines. 
fifth day after his —— from Syracuſe he arrived at 


f W Steur. ibid. c. 18. 


ſana, 
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ſana, hence he ſent his brother Thearides' to the Hy 
lands, upon advice brought him that ten ſhips of Rhegizz: 
were anchored there. Thearides found the ſhips, and return- 
ed with them and their crews to Dieny/us, who delivered the 
priſoners loaded with chains to the care and cuſtody of the 
magiſtrates of Mana, and then ſet fail for Italy. 
place he attacked was Caulonia or Caulum, a ſtrong city th 
Lacris, which, though battered night and day without inter- 
miſkon, held out, till the /talians, having raiſed an army of 
twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, drew near the 
city in order to relieve it. Theſe were commanded by He- 
loris, a native of Syracuſe, whence he had been baniſhed by 
Dionyſus, and therefore bore him an implacable hatred. He 
loris, as he drew near the beſieged city, advanced with a de- 
tachment of five hundred -boy 3 the ground 
on which the enemy was encamped. Dionyfeus, upon 
advice of his approach breaking up the fiege, marched with 
all ſpeed againſt him, and arriving by break of day at the place 
where Heloris was encamped with his ſmall detachment, fell 
upon him with his whole army. Heloris kept his ground in fpite 
of the utmoſt efforts of an army, ſo much ſuperior in number, 
till the reſt of his forces came up. But as they arrived by par- 
ties, every one making | he could to relieve their ge- 
were after a long and obſtinate diſpute put to 
flight, ZHeleris and his party ſtill kept their poſts, and were all 
killed on the ſpot. Thoſe, who eſcaped, fled to a neighbour- 
ing mountain, and there made a ſtand. But as they wanted 
water, and were hemmed in on all ſides by the enemy, they 
ſent an herald to Dionyſus, offering to ſurrender, provided he 
would allow them to retire unmoleſted; but he inſiſting upon 
their delivering themſelves up ar diſcretion, they held out till 
they kg to periſh with hunger and thirſt, and then 
complied with his propoſal. were above ten thouſand, 
and expected no quarter from ſo cruel, an enemy. But Dio- 
nus, contrary to their expectation, treated them with great 
humanity, diſcharging. them all without ranſom, and ſuffer- 
ing them to live in their reſpective countries according to their 
own laws. This, as our hiſtorian obſerves, was the onl 
commendable action he ever performed in the whole courie 
of his life. The captives on their return to their reſpective 
cities g extolled his clemency and good nature, and ac- 
kno his kindneſs to them by preſenting him with 
crowns pf gold © e, 

Dionyſius, having by this generous action acquited the good Rbegiom 
opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and from ene- beſieged 

A © dem, jbid. 
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giant to hold out, if they received no afhſtance 
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mies made them his friends and allies, - turned his arms again 
upon the city of Rhegium. He was highly incenſed againſt 
the Rhegians, on acgount of their having refuſed to give him 
the daughter of one of their citizens in marriage, and much 
more for the inſolent anſwer, with which -their refuſal was 
attended (Z). The beſieged, finding themſelves abandoned 
by their allies, whom Dionyſius had mY over by his late 
kindneſs, and expecting no quarter if the city ſhould be taken 


by ſtorm, ſent ambaſſadors to treat of a ſurrender. Dionyſius 


offered them peace, upon condition that = paid him three 
hundred talents, delivered up all their veſſels, which were 
ſeventy in number, and put an hundred hoſtages into his 
hands. Theſe terms the inhabitants agreed to, and the ſiege 
was raiſed. It was not out of kindneſs or good nature he 
acted in this manner, but with a view to deprive them of 
their fleet, knowing that it would be impoſſible for the Rbe- 
ice by ſea. He 
therefore put off from day to day his march, waiting for ſome 
colourable pretence to break the treaty lately concluded with 
the Rhegians. With this view having drawn all his forces 
together, as if he intended to leave Italy, he defired the Rhe- 
gians to ſupply his army with proviſions, promiſing to defray 
the charges they ſhould be at as ſoon as he got to Syracuſe. 
His deſign in this was, that if they refuſed to ſupply him he 


might have a pretence to attack their city anew ; and if 


coniplicd with his demand, after their proviſions were 

ſpent, he might eaſily poſſeſs himſelf of the place. The 
Rhegians, not ſuſpecting his deſign, ſupplied him for ſome 
days very plentifully. But as he put off his departure from 


(Z] Dionyfius in the beginning of his reign did all that lay in his 
power to oblige the two powerful cities of um and Meſſana, 
leſt they ſhould enter into an alliance with the Syracufians, among 
whom his authority was not then well eſtabliſhed. The inhabi- 
tants of Meſane he preſented with ſome lands in their nei 
hood, which lay very conveniently for them. To give the 
of Rhegium an inſtance of his eſteem and regard for them, he 
ambaſſadors to defire them to give him the daughter of one of 
their citizens in marriage. Upon the arrival of the ambaſſadors 
the people of Rhegium, having called a council to take his de- 
mand into conſideration, took a reſolution not to, contract any al- 
liance with a tyrant, and for their final anſwer charged the ambaſ- 
ſadors to acquaint the tyrant, that they had only the hangman's 
daughter to give him. This groſs abuſe Dionyſus--never put up, 
but continually Rtudied how to revenge it (13). 


(13) Idem, ibid. c. 12. 
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4 to day, ſometimes pretending ſickneſs, at other times al- 
ging other frivolous excuſes, they at length faw into his 
real defign, and forbore ſending him any further proviſions. 
Hereupon Diomſius, pretending to be highly affronted, ſent 
them back their hoſtages, and beſieged them again with all 
his forces. Both parties ated with the utmoſt vigour. The 
deſire of revenge on one fide, and the fear of inhu el- 
ties on the other, animated the troops. The Rhegians were 
under the command of Phyto, an officer of long e 
and extraordinary valour. He made frequent ſallies, in one 
of which Dionyſus, while he was encouraging his troops to 
ſtand their ground, was ſo dan y wounded that his life 
was deſpaired of. However, he recovered, and renewed the 
ſiege with more fury than ever, the walls trembling all round 
the city at the repeated ſhocks of almoſt innumerable warlike 
e no as our hiſtorian expreſſes it, than as if 
had been ſhaken by a dreadful earthquake. But, not- 
the utmoſt efforts of the aggreſſors, the ſiege 
went on very flowly, their works being often demoliſhed, 
and their engines burnt by the befieged, who in each fally 
ined very conſiderable advantages. Thus they held out for 
the ſpace of eleven months againſt the whole force of D:ony- 
ſius, but were at length for want of proviſions reduced to the 
u extremity. A buſhel of wheat was ſold for five mi- 
nas, (that is 1 8 6 d.) and the famine was ſo t, 
—ä— 2 þ La ted all their horſes and 24 of 
burden, —4 — themſelves with boiled ſkins and 
leather ; — fall failing, they daily went out of the town 
to feed, like beaſts, on the graſs that grew under the walls. 
But Dionyfius, to deprive them even of this poor ſupport, 
ſent his horſes under a ſtrong guard to graze where they uſed 
to feed. The beſieged being thus overcome by famine were 
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at length forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. Dionyſius himſelf Rhegium 


when he entered the city was ſtruck with terror, finding taken. 


every-where heaps of dead bodies lying in the ſtreets, and 
thoſe who ſurvived rather ſkeletons than men. However, 
he got together about fix thouſand priſoners, whom he ſent to 
Syracuſe, where ſuch as were not able to redeem themſelves 
with a mina, were fold for ſlaves. Dionyſius vented his rage 
and revenge chiefly on the brave Phyto, who had made 
ſo gallant a defence ; he cauſed his ſon to be. thrown headlong 
into the ſea and drowned. The next day he ordered Phyto to 
be loaded with chains, and faſtened to the top of one of his 
higheſt engines, that he might be expoſed to the view of the 


whole army. In that condition he ſent one of his guards to 


tell 
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tell him that his ſon had been drowned the day before; Then 
the fon, replied Phyto, is by one day happier than the father. 
He afterwards cauſed him to be whipt through the city, and 
"undergo innumerable other cruelties, whilft a crier walking 
before him proclaimed, that the perfidious. tr aitor was treated 
in that manner, for having flirred up the people of Rhegium 
to war. But Phyto, with an undaunted courage, cried out, 
that he thus ſuffered, becauſe he would not betray his country 
to @ tyrant, His heroic behaviour, and the indignities he 
ſuffered, raiſed compaſſion even in the breaſts of the tyrant's 
ſoldiers, who began to mutiny, and would have reſcued him, 
had not Dienyfius immediately ordered him to be thrown into 
the fea. Thus ſuffered a man, whoſe probity, courage, 
and diſintereſted zeal for the good of his country, deſerved 
a more glorious end. His death was lamented by all the 
Greeks, and became the ſubject of many elegant and affecting 


ionyſrus, after the taking of Rhegium, allowed both him- 
loved to unbend his mind with the ſtudy of the liberal arts 


We 


the Flood and ſciences, eſpecially of poetry, piquing himſelf upon the 


2612. excellence of his genius, and the cleganey of bis performances. 
Reſore As he excelled all others in power, fo, in his own conceit, 
Chriſt, he ſurpaſſed them in wit and humour, and was more | 
387. to hear his poetical eompoſures commended, than his victo- 
ies and conqueſts. The flatterers, who abounded in his as 
in all other courts, greatly contributed to the high opi- 
nion he had of himſelf, crying his poems up to the ſkies, 
and preferring them to the works of all who had wrote be- 
fore him. He often uſed to invite the learned men and poets 
of that age to dine at his table, and on that occaſion never 
failed to entertain them with ſome new compoſition of his 
own, which always met with probation ; all was 
great, noble, majeſtic, and divine. Phziloxenzs was the only 
one who attempted to undeceive him in the favourable opi- 
nion he had of his own. abilities, but narrowly eſcaped pay- 
ing dear for his ſincerity. As Philaxenus was himſelf an ex- 
cellent poet, Dionyſius one day, after having read to him 
ſome of his verſes, preſſed him to give his opinion of them, 
which he doing with great freedom, Dionyſus, aſcribing the 
liberty he had taken to envy, commanded his guards to carry 
the poet forthwith to the quarries or common jail; however, 
he was the next day, at the earneſt entreaties of all Diony- 
Aius's friends, ſet at liberty, and reſtored to favour. On this 


b Idem, ibid. 
T occaſion 
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occaſion Dionyſius, as it were to ratify the pardon, made a 
noble entertainment, inviting to it ail his own and the poet's 
friends. When the gueſts began to be merry, the prince 
did not fail to recite ſome verſes he had lately made, chuſing 
out ſome lines which he had taken extraordinary pains in 
compoſing, and looked upon as maſter-ſtrokes, as was appa- 
refit from the ſelf - ſatisfaction he expreſſed in rehearſing them. 
As he ſet a great value on Philoxenus's approbation, who 
was not apt to be laviſh of his praiſes, he deſired him again 
to diveſt himſelf of all envy, and ſpeak his real ſentiments. 
What had paſſed the day before might have ſerved as a leſſon 
for the poet; but he could not diſſemble, and therefore, 
without making any anſwer to Dionyſius, he turned to the 
guards, who always ſtood round the table, and with a ſerious, 
but humourous, air, deſired them to carry him back to the 
quarries. This pleaſantry Dionyſius took in good part, ſay- 
ing that the wit of the poet had atoned for his freedom. An- 
tiphon, finding that Dionyſius was pleaſed with witty expreſ- 
ſions, told him ſeveral truths in a very humourous manner, 
which he took no offence at; but having one day provoked him 
with too biting a jeſt, he paid dear for it. The prince, in 
a converſation, aſked which was the beſt kind of braſs, to 
which queſtion Antiphon anſwered, that the beſt braſs was 
that of which the ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſlogiton were 
made. Theſe were two famous patriots, who had defended 
the liberty of their country againſt the tyranny of Piſiſtra- 
tus's ſons '. . EU Bs 

Dionyſus, notwithſtanding all Philatenus had ſaid to un- 
deceive him, {till fancied himſelf the beſt poet of his age, and 
ſent his brother Thearides to the Olympic games, to diſpute, 
in his name, the prizes of poetry and the chariot-races. 
When Thearides arrived at Olympia, the richneſs and number 
of his chariots, the extraordinary magnificence of his pavilion 
embroidered with gold and filver, and the ſumptuous apparel 
of his numerous attendants, attracted the eyes and admiration 
of all the ſpectators. Their ears were no leſs charmed at firit 
when the poems of Dionyſius began to be read. He had 
choſen for that puxpoſe perſons of frovet and harmonious 
voices, who were heard far and diſtinctly, and knew nov to 
give a juſt emphaſis to the verſes they repeated, Pur when 
that numerous aſſembly began to mind no more the dlvery, 
but the ſenſe and compoſition, they all burit our in a loud 
laugh, and hifled them off the ſtage, and even, to expreis 
their indignation, tore the rich pavillon in picces. I. dun, 


i Idem, ibid. Pi ur Moral. 
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the celebrated orator, who was then at Ohmpia, undertook 
to prove, that it was inconſiſtent with the honour of Greece, 
and ſacredneſs of the ſports, to admit ſuch an impious tyrant 
to ſhare in thoſe diverſions. This ſpeech was ſtiled the Olympic 
oration, When the races began, Dionyſius's chariots were 
either by an headlong impetuoſity driven out of the place, or 
daſhcd in pieces againſt one another. Neither did the veſſel, 
which carried Thearides and his retinue proſper better, being 
by a violent ſtorm driven on the coaſt of Tarentum, whence 
with much ado they got to Syracuſe. Upon their return they 
aſcribed all the misfortunes they had met with, both by ſea 
and land, to the badneſs of Dionyſius's verſes. But that did 


not cure him of his folly, or, as the hiſtorian ſtiles it, of his 


madneſs for verſification ; he entertained the ſame high opi- 
nion of his poetical vein, aſcribing ſuch injurious treatment 
to envy, and ſaying that they would one day admire what 
they then deſpiſed. He ſent his poems a ſecond time to O- 
lympia, where they were treated with the ſame contempt as 
before; which threw him into a deep melancholy and kind 


of madneſs. This grew daily upon him, till at length he 


fancied, that even his beſt friends were plotting againſt his 
life and reputation, crying out like a Phrenetic, that eve 
one envied him, that both friends and foes conſpired to his 
ruin. In theſe fits of melancholy and madneſs he put many 
of his friends to death, and baniſhed others; among the lat- 
ter were Leptines his brother, and Philiſtus, to whom he was 
chiefly indebted for his power. They retired to Thurium in 
Ttaly, whence they were ſoon recalled, and reinſtated in their 
former places of power and authority K. 

To remove his melancholy for the ill ſucceſs of his ver- 
ſes, he had again recourſe to arms, and formed a deſign of 
driving the Carthaginians quite out of Sicily. But as he wanted 
money for ſo expenſive an undertaking, he reſolved to at- 


tack Epirus, and make himfelf maſter of the immenſe trea- 


ſures which had been for many ages amaſſing in the temple 
of Delphos. With this view he ſettled powerful colonies in 


that part of Italy which faces Greece, and made an alliance 


with the [![yrians, ſending them two thouſand men, and a 
great quantity of arms, to be employed againſt the A6. 
ſiuns, with whom they were then at war. But the [llyrians 
afterwards falling out with Diamſius, on account of his 
building the city of Lys in the iilind of Pharos, he laid a- 
ſide for the preſent all thoughts of plundering the temple o. 
Delębos, and purſued another project of the ſame kind, which 


* Idem, ibid. 


he 
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he eaſily accompliſhed. For having fitted out threeſcore gal- 


lies, under colour of clearing the ſeas of pyrates, he made a 
deſcent in Hetruria, and plundered a rich temple in the ſub- 
urbs of Agylla, carrying away, beſides the rich moveables 
and furniture, above a thouſand talents in money. Five hun- 5 
dred talents more he raiſed by the ſale of the ſpoils, and with 
this money ſet on foot a numereus army, and made other 
preparations, as if he intended to attempt again the reduction | 
of the Greek cities in Italy. But the Carthoginians ſuſpect- Diony ſius 
ing his gal deſign, upon the firſt notice they had of theſe ex- make: war 
traordinary preparations, ſent Mage over into Sicily with ae the Car- 
powerful army. Dionyſius attacked him ſoon after he was thaginians 
landed, killed him with ten thouſand of his men, took five 2 «feats 
thouſand prifoners, and forced the reſt to ſave themſclves on lem. 
a neighbouring hill, where he ſurrounded them on all ſides, 
and brought them to ſuch ſtraits that they were forced to ſue 
for a peace. Dionyſius anſwered the ambaſſadors they ſent him 
with great haughtineſs, that there was only one way left for 
them to make peace with him, and that was, forthwith to 
evacuate Sicily, and to defray all the expences of the war. 


The Carthaginians pretended to accept the peace on the terms ic 
it was offered, but repreſenting that it was not in their power 
to deliver up the cities they poſſeſſed in Sicily, without the 


expreſs orders of their republic, they obtained a truce, which 
was to laſt till the return of an expreſs ſent to Carthage. 
During this interval they buried Mago with great pomp and 
' magnificence, and appointed his ſon to command the troops 
in his room. This new general, who was very young, but 
had on all occaſions given proofs of an extraordinary valour 
and prudence, in the time of the truce raiſed and diſciplined 
new troops, and improved ſo well the ſhort time which was 
allowed him, that, at the return of the expreſs from Car- 
thage, he took the field, gave the enemy battle, and killed Dionyſius 
above fourteen thouſand Syracuſians on the ſpot, and, among aue. 
the reſt, Leptines, Dionyſius's brother, who was greatly re- 
gretted even by thoſe who hated the tyrant. He was a brave 4 
and experienced officer, and though ever faithful to Diony- 2 
ſius, yet an enemy to all manner of oppreſſion. Dionyſius, 
with the remains of his ſhattered army, fled to Syracuſe, 
where he expected to be ſoon beſieged by the victorious ene- 
my. But the Carthaginian general uſed his victory with 
great moderation, and, inſtead of purſuing the routed ene- 
my, retired to Panormus, whence he ſent ambaſſadors to Dio- 
nyſius, offering him terms of peace, which he readily em- 
braced; and a treaty was concluded on the following condi- Peace con- 
tions, diz. that both parties ſhould keep what they had at cluded 
| a» the 
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te breaking out of the war, fave only that Dionyſus ſhould 
deliver up to the Carthaginians the city and territory of Seli- 
mus, and part of the territory of Agrigentum, and beſides pay 

a thouſand talents to defray the expences of the war. 
An account A viCTORY of a very different kind made amends, or at 
1— leaſt leſſened his concern, for the ill ſucceſs of his arms; he 
us's had cauſed a tragedy wrote by himſelf to be acted at Athens, 
death. for the prize of poetry at the celebrated feaſt of Bacchus, and 
was proclaimed victor. ' As the Athenians were the beſt judges 


games was chiefly 


him. But, however that be, Dionyſius received the news of 
his victory with ſuch tranſports of joy as are not to be ex- 
preſſed; he amply rewarded the perſon that brought him 
agreeable tidings, cauſed coſtly ſacrifices to be 
gods, and, believing himſelf arrived at the higheſt 
glory, ſet no bounds to his generolity ; 
whole city. with extraordi magni 
— treaſure in vublic feaſts and banquets, which laſted 
ſeveral days. On this occaſion Dionyſus, drinking to exceſs 
and overcharging nature, a fault which he had never before 

which were 


out of which he never awaked. He had been formerly fore- 
warned by an oracle, that he ſhould die when he had over- 
come thoſe who were better than himſelf. - This prediction 
he applied to the Carthaginians, who were more powerful 
than himſelf; and therefore would never own that” he had 
gained any victory over them, but uſed to ſay, that the ad- 
vantage, all things well conſidered, was pretty equal on both 
ſides. However, he could not avoid his deſtiny, ſays the 
| hiſtorian; for though he was but a bad poet, yet, in the opi- 
= nion of-the Athenians, he gained the victory over thoſe who 
far excelled him in that art v. He died after he had reigned 
thirty eight years, | : 
His cha- Dionyſus was, without all doubt, a prince of extraordi- 
racer. nary abilities, both in his political and military capacity, hav- 
ing raiſed himſelf, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of a powerful 
people, ſrom a mean condition to ſo high a ſtation, and 


| Idem, I. xv. g. 2. ne. 
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tranſmitted the ſovereignty to a ſucceſſor of his own iſſue and 
election, who, notwithſtanding the ſlenderneſs of his parts, 
held it for the ſpace of twelve years. This ſhews, that Dio- 
ny/ius had eſtabliſhed his power and authority upon a ſolid 
foundation, which could not be effected, in a city ſo fond of 
liberty, without great prudence and forecaſt, But what abi- 
lities could atone for the vices, which rendered him the ob- 
je& of the public hatred? His ambition knew no bounds ; 
his avarice ſpared not the moſt ſacred perſons or places ; and 
his cruelty, when awaked by jealouſy or ſuſpicion, made no 


diſtinction between friend and foe. He deſpiſed not only his Hg in- 
fellow creatures, but the gods themſelves, glorying in his piety. 


open and profeſſed impiety, whereof the antients relate the 
following inſtances. - On his return from Locris, where he 
had plundered the temple of Proſerpine, the wind being fa- 
vourable, he turned to his fri and with a contemptuous 
ſmile, See, ſaid he, how the immortal gods favour the ſacri- 
legious ®. Being in great want of money to carry on the war 
againſt the Carthaginzans, he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and 
amongſt other things ſtript the god of a robe of gold, which 
 Hiero had preſented him with out of the ſpoils of the Cartha- 
ginians, ſaying, that a robe of gold was too heavy in ſummer 
and too in winter, and at the ſame time ordered one of 
wool to be thrown over the god's ſhoulders, adding, that 
ſuch an habit would be far more proper for all ſeaſons. He 
ordered the golden beard of Æſculapius to be taken off, ſay- 
ing ĩt was very inconſiſtent for the ſon to have a beard, when 
the father had none; for Apollo is always repreſented as a 
beardleſs young man . Several of the ſtatues of the 
held cups and crowns of gold in their hands, which he made 
no ſcruple to carry off, ſaying, that the gods offered them to 
him, and that it was very {imple to be continually importun- 
ing the gods for good things, and then refufe them when ey 
themſelves preſented them to their votaries. Theſe ſpoi 
were by his orders carried to the market-place, and there 
ſold by auction. But the very next day pretending to be 
ſorry for having plundered the temples, he cauſed a procla- 
mation to be iſſued, commanding all thoſe who had any thing 
in their cuſtody belonging to the immortal gods, to reſtore it 
to the temples within a limited time; but did not himſelf re- 
turn the money to the buyers. | 
THe amazing precautions, which he made uſe of to ſe- 
cure his life, ſhew both his ſuſpicious temper, and the in- 
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quietude to which he was abandoned. He never harangued 


the people bur from the top of a high tower. Not 


ted the guard of his perſon to ſlaves and foreigners, and, 


though ſurrounded by theſe, ſcarce ever ventured out of his 


palace ?. A jeſt, that eſcaped his barber, who boaſted in a 
merry humour that he often held a razor at the king's throat, 
being related to Dionyſius, coſt the man his life; and from 
that time he employed his daughters, then very young, in 
that mean office. When they were up, he did not 
care to truſt them with razors or ſciſſars, but only allowed them 
nut-ſhells, and at laſt was reduced by his apprehenſions to do 
that office himſelf. He never went into the apartment of his wives 
before it was ſearched with the utmoſt care, leſt any weapons 
ſhould lie there conccaled. His bed was ſurrounded with a deep 
and broad trench, and a draw-bridge over it. After having faſ- 
tened the doors of his apartment with ſtrong bolts, he drew 
up the bridge, and then took ſome reſt, which was inter- 
rupted by the leaſt noiſe he heatd, either in the ftreets or his 
palace. Neither his fon nor his brother were admitted to his 
preſence, without being ſearched by the guards and obliged to 
their garments. Thus at the height of his grandeur 
he led a more miſerable life than the meaneſt of his flaves, as 
he himſelf ingeniouſly owned (A). 

Dienyſius 


4 Cic. off. I. ii. Prur. in 


2 Cic. Tuſc. queſt. I. v. 


(A) As one of his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetually 
repeating that never man was happier than Dianyſius, and extolling 
the magnificence of his palaces, the extent of his dominions, the 
number of his troops, the richneſs of his treaſures, c. Dionyftus 
aſked him whether he would for a ſhort time have a taſte of his 
happineſs? Damocles accepted the offer with joy, and being in- 
vited to dinner by Dionyfius, was accordingly placed on a bed of 


Wold, covered with carpets of an ineſtimable value; the table was 


ſpread with dainties of all ſorts, and the moſt beautiful ſlaves in 
pompous habits ordered to wait on Damocles, and watch the leaſt 


. fignal to ſerve him. The courtier was tranſported with joy, and 


ſaid, that if he could always live in that manner he ſhould look up- 
on himſelf as the happieſt of mor:als. He had fcarce ſpoke, when, 


unfortunately caſting up his eyes, he beheld over his head a naked 


{word hanging from the cieling by a ſingle horſe-hair. At this ſight 
he was immediately taken with a cold ſweat ; every thing ditap- 
peared in an inſtant, except the ſword ; he could think or nothing 
elſe ; and the danger he was threatened with, throwing him into 


agonies 


2 
a 
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Dionyfius was, without all doubt, an ambitious and inhu- His god 
man tyrant ; but at the ſame time had ſome good qualities, gua/ities. 
which ought not to be diſguiſed or miſrepreſented, the im- 
partiality of an hiſtorian requiring that juſtice ſhould be done 
to the moſt wicked. The kindneſs and reſpect which he ever 
ſhewed for his two wives (B) ; the mildneſs with which he 
ſuffered the freedom of young Dion (C); the commendations 


agonies of death, he defired permiſſion to retire, declaring he would 
be happy no longer. A lively repreſentation of the unhappy life 
which a tyrant muſt lead when hated by his ſubjects 3 2). 

(BY Dionyfius married two wives at the ſame time, wiz. Doris 

and Arifomache ; Doris, was the daughter of one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious Citizens of Locris in Italy, whence he caufed her to be brought 
in 2a quinqueremis, adcrned in a moſt magnificent manner. Arifto- 
mache was the daughter of Hipparines, the moſt wealthy and power- 
ful citizen of Syracuſe, and ſiſter of the celebrated Dion. She was 
brought to the royal palace in a chariot drawn by four white horſes, 
which was at that time a mark of great diſtinion. The nuptials 
of both 'were ſolemnized the ſame day, with univerſal rejoicings ; 
throughout the whole city. Dionyſus, to remove all cauſes of diſ- F 
cord, ſhewed an equal affection for both. But the Locrian had the : 
good fortune to bring him the firſt on, who ſacceeded him. Ari/- ' 
tomache after ſome years bore him two ſons, viz. Hipparinus and . 
Niſzus, and two daughters, Sophrofine and Arete. Sophrofine mar- 
ried Dionyfius the eldeſt ſon of the Locrian, and Arete firſt Theorides, 
the brother of Dionyffus, and afterwards Dion 

(C) Dion was in great eſteem and favour with Dionyſius, to whom 

he was firſt introduced by his ſiſter Ariſtomache, but aſtebwards re- 
commended by his own merit. Amongſt the other marks Dionyfius 
gave him of his confidence, he ordered his treaſurers to ſupply him 
with whatever money he ſhould demand, provided t hey informed 
him the ſame day they paid it. But Dion, notwithſtanding the 
kindneſs ſhewn him by the tyrant, uſed to ſpeak to him with a 
great deal of freedom. Diomſſus ridiculing one day the govern- 
ment of Gelen, and ſaying, in alluſion to his name, that he had been 
the laughing flock of Sicily, that being the import of the Greet word 
rag, all the courtiers highly applauded the wit of that conceit, 
or rather pun, flat and inſipid as it was. But Dior took it in a dif- 
ferent manner, and had the freedom to tell Diomſius, that he was 
in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince, whoſe - wiſe and 
equitable conduct had exhibited an excellent form of government, 
and given the Syraciuſſans a favourable opinion of monarchy. You 
reign, ſaid he, and have been truſted for Gelon's /ake ; but on your 
account no man will ever be truſted after you. This Diony/ius took 
in good part, without ſhewing the lealt reſentment (33). 


(32) Cic. Tuf. queſt. I. v. (33) Diodor. Sicul. abi ſupra, & 
Plut. in Din. 


lie 


_ of the Young 
- ſhould live happy under his government; wehreas they were 
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he beftowed on his own ſiſter Theffa, for the bold and gener- 
ous anſwer ſhe made him on account of ber huſband's flight, 
as we have related above ; his obliging and infinuating beha- 
viour towards the Syracufians on ſeveral occaſions ; and the 
familiarity, with which he condeſcended to converſe with 
the meaneſt citizens, and even. workmen, convince us, 
that he had more equity, moderation, and generofity than 
is commonly aſcribed to him. In ſhort he was a tyrant, 
but not ſo inhuman, as many, who have reigned fince his 
time. | 
Dionyſius had three children by his wife Doris the Locrian, 
and four by Ariftomache the ſiſter of Dian, whom we ſhall 
often have occaſion to mention in the following reign. When 
no hopes were left of Dionyſius's life, Dion took upon him to 
ſpeak in fovour of his children by Ariffomache, inſinuating, 
that it was juſt to prefer the iſſue of a Syracufian ta that of a 
ſtranger. But the phyſicians, defirous to make their court 
to young Diomyſius, the ſon of Doris, who had been brought 
up for the throne, did not give the father time to alter his re- 
ſolution, diſpatching him in the manner we have related a- 
bove; ſo that Dionyſius, ſurnamed the younger, peaceably 
aſcended his father's throne. After he had performed his fa- 
ther's funeral with the utmoſt magnificence, he aſſembled the 
people, and promiſed to purſue, with regard to his ſubjects, 
quite different meaſures from "thoſe which, had been practiſed 
in the preceding reign. The gentle and humane diſpoſition 
ony/tus made the Syracuſians believe that they 


well appriſed, that if they attempted a change, the fad conſe- 
quences of a civil war would involve the ſtate in endleſs cala- 
mities. On theſe confiderations, notwithſtanding their paſ- 
ſion for liberty, they ſuffered him to take quiet poſſeſſion of 
the throne, as of a lawful inheritance. He was of a quite dif- 
ferent character from his father, being as peaceable and calm 
in his temper, as the other was active and enterprizing ; 


which would have been no diſadvantage to his ſubjects, had 


that mildneſs and moderation been the effect of a wiſe and ju- 
dicious underſtanding, and not of a certain natural floth and 
indolence. He was naturally inclined to virtue,, and averſe 
from all violence and cruelty, had a taſte for arts and ſcien- 
ees, and took great delight in converſing with men of learning. 
Whence it is plain, that he would have proved a good prince, 


| had an eatly and proper care been taken to cultivate the hap- 


py. diſpoſition which he brought inte the world with him. 
But his father, to whom all merit, even in his own children, 
dare umbrage, fifled in him every noble and elevated ſenti- 
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ment by a mean and obſcure education. He no ſooner aſcend- 


185 


ed the throne, but Dion, who was well acquainted with his Dion. 

per and good diſpoſition, undertook to correct the faults 

is low education, and inſpire him with thoughts ſuitable 

high ſtation he was placed in. Dien was, as we have 

already, the fon of Hipparinus, the moſt illuſtrious 

of Syracuſe, and brother of Ariſomache the wife of 

Dieayſius the elder. In his early years he contracted an inti- 

mate acquaintance and friendſhip with Plato (D), and ſo im- 

proved by his leſſons, that that great philoſopher in one of his 

letters gives this glorious teſtimony of him; that he had ne- 

ver met with a young man, on whom his diſcoutſes made 

ſo great an impreſſion, or who had embraced his principles 

with ſo much ardour. Diodorus ſpeaks of him as one of the 

f men Sicily, or any other country, ever produced. 

indeed it is not eaſy to find ſo many excellent qualities in 

one and the fame perſon, as were centered in Dion. But 

to return to Dioyſtus ; in the v inning of his reign, as 

be had been kept under great n an 
doned himſelf to all manner of diverſions and fhameful plea- 

ſures. He was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, when he made 

an entertainment, or rather a debauch, which continued for | 

three months tagether, during all which time his palace, ſhut 

againſt all perſons of any ſobriety, was crouded with debauch- 

| _ * * with nothing but low buffoonery, obſcene 
jeſts, ngs, dances, maſquerades, c. As Dien be- 

lieved. that this was the effe of his bad education and intire 

ignorance of his duty, he rightly conceived, that the beft re- 

medy would be to introduce to him perſons of good ſenſe, 

virtue, and learning, whoſe agreeable converſation might at 

once inftruct and divert him, for the young prince was endued 

with good natural parts, and took delight in converſing with 

philoſophers. With this view Dion often talked to him of 

Plato, as the moſt profound of all the philoſophers, whofe 

merit he was well acquainted with, and to whom he was in- 

| debted for all he knew. He enlarged on the elevation of his 


to the 
hinted 


(D) He was firſt acquainted with Plato at the court of Diony/lus 

l the elder, who invited him into Sicily, and for ſome time profeſſed. 
: a great kindneſs for kim. But at length taking offence at his free- 
dem, he ordered him to be carried into the common market-place, 
and there fold as a flave for five minas. But ſome philoſephers of 
the ſame ſe& redeemed him, and ſent him back to Greece with this 
— friendly advice ; that philoſophers ſhould very ſeldom converſe with 
tyrants, and <yhen they did/they ſhould be of a wuinzing behaviour (34). 


8 . (34) Diodor. I. xv. c. 2. 
t Vor. VII. Aa 
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ſends for 
Plato. 
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genius, the extent of his knowledge, the amiableneſs of his 
character, and the charms of his converſation. He repreſent- 
ed him as the man moſt capable of any to form him in the arts 
of governing, upon which his own happineſs, and that of his 
ſubject: depended, &c. Theſe diſcourſes well-timed inflam- 
ed the young prince with a deſire of ſeeing that celebrated 
philoſopher, and improving by his converſation. He wrote 
to him inthe moſt obliging manner, inviting him to his court, 
and diſpatched expreſs after expreſs to haſten his journey. But 
Plats, mindful of the treatment he had met with at his fa- 
ther's court, could not prevail upon himſelf to comply with 
his invitation. All the Pythagorean philoſophers of Sicily and 
Itah joined their intreaties with the prince's ; and Dion with 
repeated letters never ceaſed to importune him, till at length 
he promiſed to return into Sicily, and attend the young 
prince's education. | 
Tuis reſolution highly diſpleaſed the reſt of the courtiers, 

who dreading the preſence of Plato, of which they foreſaw 
the conſequences, united againſt him as their common ene. 
my. They were for the moſt part young unexperienced de- 

bauchees, perſors of no merit, and of moſt abandoned cha- 

rafters Wherefore they rightly judged, that if all things 

were to be meaſured according to the of true merit, 

which was one of Plato's maxims, they could lay no claim 

to any honours, nor expect any favour. They were not able 

to prevent Plato's voyage, but raiſed a to ren- 

der it ineffectual, by perſuading Dionꝝſius to recal Philiſtus 

from baniſhment, who was an experienced officer, and a 

zealous aſſertor of tyranny. They hoped to find a counter- 
poiſe in him to Plato and all his philoſophy. For Philiflus 

was not only a brave commander, but. a man of extraordi- 
nary parts and uncommon learning. He wrote the hi 
of Sicily, a we have hinted elſewhere, and is honoured by 
Tully with the title of Thucydides the Second *. 

Flats on his arrival was received with the higheſt marks of 

honour and reſpect ;at his landing he found one of the prin- 


. ce's cllariots, with horſes richly capariſoned, ready to attend 


him ; and the prince no ſooner heard that he was landed, but 
he commanded a folemn ſacrifice to be offered in thankſgiving 
to the gods, for having ſent him a man of. ſo great merit and 
wiſdom. Plato found Dionyſtus in the moſt happy diſpoſition 
imaginable, and enflamed with an eager defire of profiting by 
his precepts. The philoſopher, by adapting himſelf with won- 


* Diopor. Sicut. I. xiv. Puur; in Dion. Arun. I. x. 
Cic. de orat. |, ii. | 
derful 
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derful addreſs to the young prince's humour, and gaining his 
confidence and affeQtion, in a very ſhort time wrought a ſur- 
prizing change in his mind. He had abandoned himſelf till 
then to idleneſs, pleaſure, and luxury, and was ignorant of 
all the duties of his character, the inevitable conſequence of 
a diflolute life. But now awaked, as it were, from a le- 
thargy, he began to have ſome reliſh for virtue, and to taſte 
the refined pleaſure of a blameleſs life. The courtiers, who 
never fail to ape the prince, ſeemed to fall in with his inch- 
nations, — aſide the frivolous amuſements of a court, 
applied ves to the ſtudy of philoſophy, as the only 
3 
i 
change 
expreſſions 
to a 
out of favour. 
tired life, which Dionyſius led with Plats. Nor was that all; 
they attempted to render the zeal of Plato and Dion ſuſpect- 
ed, by giving out, that Dion made uſe of Plato as a proper 
tool to draw Dionyſius into a voluntary reſignation of the 
crown, that he might place it on the head of his nephew, the 
fon of Ariſtomache, The Athenians, ſaid they, formerly in- 
vaded Sicily with a mighty fleet and a formidable army, with- 
out being able to ſubvert the government of Syracuſe ; and 
ſhall now an idle caviller from Athens, an unintelligible ſo- 
phiſt, attain that point, and perſuade Dionyſius to renounce 
a real and ſubſtantial felicity, conſiſting in empire, riches, 
pleaſures, &c. for a pretended ſupreme good to be found in 
the academy? Such repeated diſcourſes raiſed in the mind 
of Dionyfius ſome ſuſpicion of Dion, as if he really deſigned 
to eſtabliſh his nephew in the ſovereignty. The fears of Dia- 
nyfius were carefully fomented by the enemies of Dion, who 
were perpetually adviſing the prince to take proper meaſures 
for the ſecurity of his life and throne. They even feigned a 
letter, which they ſhewed to Dionyſius, pretending that it had 
deen wrote by Dion to the Carthaginians. As this letter con- 
tained ſeveral articles of treaſon, Dionyſius flew into a vio- 
lent paffion, and having concertcd with Phil;Fus what mea- 
ſures he ſhould take, by his advice difſembling his reſentment, 


league with his enemies the Carthaginians. Dion might have 
eaſily juſtified himſelf, but the king refuſed to hear him, com- 
manding him immediately to go on board a veſſel, which 

„ lay 


were greatly alarmed at the ſudden Confpiracy 
obſerved in — cad judging from ſome gf the 
let drop, that Plato might at laſt induce him courrier: 
reſign the tyranny, uſed all poſſible means to work him gi 
by turning into ridicule the re- Dion. 


ie led Dien alone to the ſea · ſide below the citadel, where he Dion 4. 
ſhewed him the letter, and accuſed him of entering into a ü 


_ -rant's jealouſy, who put a ſtop to the remittance of Dzon's 


Plato re- 
turns to 


Sicily. 
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lay there ready with orders to carry him to the coaſt of Italy 
* 


and leave him there. 

SUCH an unjuſt treatment raiſed great clamours in Syra- 
euſe, and the whole city declared againſt it. Dionyſus, who 
apprehended the conſequences of the public diſcontent, in or- 
der to appeaſe it in ſome degree, allowed Dion's relations 
two veſſels to tranſport to him in Peloponneſus, whither he 
had retired, his riches and numerous retinue, for he lived 
with as much grandeur as a king*. As ſoon as Dion was 
gone, Dionyſus made Plato change his habitation and remove 
into the citadel, in appearance to do him more honour, but 
in reality to aſſure himſelf of his perſon, and to prevent him 
from joining Dion. However, he continued ta ſhew him an 
extraordinary kindneſs, and, out of a fooliſh jealouſy, offered 
him all his treaſures, provided he would prefer his friendſhip 
to that of Dion's. In the mean time a war breaking out, 
Dionyſius reſtored Plato to his liberty, and even gave him 
leave to return home. At his departure, he would have loaded 
him with preſents, which Plato refuſed, only begging that he 
would recal Dion. Dionyſius promiſed to reſtore him the fol- 
lowing ſpring ; but did not keep his word, and only ſent him 
the revenues of his cſtate, deſiring Plato, in a letter he wrote 
to him, to excuſe his breach of promiſe, and to impute it to 
the war. He aſſured him, that, as ſoon as he put an end to 
the war, Dion ſhould be recalled, upon condition that he did 
not meddle with public affairs, nor in the mean time leſſen 


him in the opinion of the Greets. For Dion during his ba- 


niſhment viſited moſt of the cities of Greece, and was every 
where received with extraordinary marks of diſtinction. The 
Lacedemonians made him free of their city, without regard to 
the reſentment of Dionyſius, who at that very time aſſiſted 
them with a powerful ſupply in their war with the T bhebans. 
Athens, which he choſe for the place of his reſidence, paid 
him the higheſt honours, all the inhabitants of that illuſtrious 
* ſtriving, as it were, to out- do each other in giving him 
inſtances of their eſteem and affection. This alarmed the ty- 


revenues, ordering them to be paid into his awn treaſury v. 
Such a reſolution obliged Dion, who had hitherto lived qui- 
etly at Athens, to take another courſe, as we ſhall ſee anon. 
Dionyſius having put an end to the war he was engaged in, 
of which no particulars have been tranſmitted to us, was a- 
gain inflamed with a defire of ſeeing and hearing Plato, and 


ibid. 
accordingly 


Prur. in Dion. Pur. ibid. Pra r. epiſt. 7. Prur. 
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accordingly prevailed upon Arehytas and the other Pythagore- 
on phildophers to writs 40 kim, and aſſure him, that he might 
OS r es 
which had been made him ſhould be punctually performed. 
The deputed Archidemus to Plato, _ Dionyſius 
ſent at the ſame time two Triremes with ſeveral of his friends 
on board to ſolicit his compliance. He alſo wrote letters to 
him with his own hand, wherein he declared, that if he re- 
fuſed to return into Sicih, Dien ſhould receive no favours 
at his hands, but if he complied with his requeſt, the exile 
ſhould be immediately reſtored. Plato was very unwilling to 
truſt himſelf anew to the tyrant's mercy and fickle temper, 
but could not reſiſt the warm ſolicitations of Dion's friends ; 
he therefore ſet out for Sicily the third time, being then in 
the ſeventieth year of his age. Dionyſtus received him with 
inexpreffible joy, appointed him the beſt apartment of his 
e 4 him to have free acceſs to bim at al hun 
ſearched, a favour not granted to his beft friends. 
IG Ce repoſed an entire truſt 
— entered upon ny Herr with him, which was the 
chief 1 voyage. But the tyrant put it off, and 
in the mean time endeavoured, ing all manner of ho- 
nours on Plate, to leflen his regard for Dian. 
The philoſopher diſſembled on his fide, and, though extreme- 
ly offended at fo notorious a breach of faith, carefully con- 
cealed his diſſatisfaction. However, he could not give over 
ſoliciting in behalf of his friend, which at length ſo exaſperat- 
ed the tyrant, that all on a ſudden be ordered Plato to remove 
from his in the palace to another without the caſ- 
tle, where his guards were quartered (E). Theſe had 
hated Plate, becauſe he had adviſed Dienyfius to diſmiſs them, 
and live without any other- guard but the love of his people. 
But Dionyſus reſtrained their fury, forbidding them on pain 
of death to moleſt his gueſt. When Archytas, who was then 


(E) A few days before and Plato fell out, one Helicon 
of —— of Plato's, foretold an eclipſe of 
the which Kappenig according to his prediction, pv oy 
was ſo much fi atit, that he made him a preſent of a 
Ariftigpss, jeſting upon that occafion, ſaid, that he likewiſe had 
ſome to foretel, and being preſſed te explain 
hunſelf, propheſy, ſaid he, that it will not be long ere D 


and Plato, who at preſent ſeem to be great friends, will be ene- 
mics (34). * 


(34) Plut. in Dion. © © 
prætor 
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prætor or chief magiſtrate of Tarentum, heard of the danger 
Plato was in, he immediately diſpatched ambaſſadors to Diomſius 
to remind him, that Plato came to Syracuſe only upon his pro- 
miſe, and on the promiſe of all the Pythagorean philoſophers, 
who had engaged for his ſafety, wherefore he could.not de- 
tain him againſt his will, nor offer him any inſult, without a 
manifeſt breach of faith. This remonſtrance awaked a ſenſe 
of ſhame in the tyrant, who at length = Plato leave to 
return into Greece. Upon his departure Dionyſius, 2 
off all reſtraint, abandoned himſelf to the moſt ſhamefu 
vices, ſetting no bounds to his avarice, cruelty, rapines, 
&c. v. | 

Nor long after Plato had left Sicily, Dionyſius ordered all 
Dion's lands and effects to be ſold, and applied the money to 
his own uſe : neither did he ſtop here, but gave his half - ſiſter 
Arete, whom Dion had married after the death of Theorides, 
in marriage to Timocrates, one of his friends and flatterers. 
So unworthy a treatment Dian could not brook, and there- 
fore from that moment reſolved to attack the t with o- 
pen force, and revenge all the wrongs done him. Plato, out 
of a ſcrupulous regard to the duties of hoſpitality, did all 
that lay in his power to divert him from ſuch a reſolution ; 
but on the other hand Speufippus, Plato's nephew, with whom 
Dion had contracted a particular friendſhip during his abode 
at Athens, encouraged him to purſue ſo noble a deſign, and 
reſtore Sicily to its antient freedom. All the reft of Dion's 
friends were of the ſame opinion, and many of the chief ci- 
tizens of Syracuſe continually importuned him to come thither, 
deſiring him not to be in pain for want of ſhips or forces, but 
to imbark on the firſt veſſel he met with, and only lend his 
name to the friends of liberty. Dien did not delay any lon- 
ger, but, withdrawing from his retired life, undertook the 
delivery of his country, which implored his protection. No 
enterprize was ever formed with more boldneſs, or conducted 
with more prudence. He began to raiſe foreign troops pri- 
vately by proper agents for the better concealment of his de- 
ſign. Many perſons of diftinftion, who were at the head of 
affairs, entered into his meaſures, and gave him notice of 
whatever was tranſacted in Sicih. But of the exiles, who 
were above a thouſand, diſperſed up and down S:cily and 
Greece, only twenty-five joined him; ſo much were they awed 
by the dread of the tyrant. The iſland of Zacynthus was the 
place of the rendezvous, where the troops aſſembled to the 
number of about eight hundered, all tried on many occaſions, 
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well diſciplined, and capable of animating with their example 
the forces, which Dion hoped to find in Sicily. When they 
were to ſet fail, Dion acquainted them with his deſign, which 
till that time * had concealed from the common ſoldiers. 
The boldneſs of the undertaking occafioned at firſt no ſmall 
conſternation ; but Dion ſoon removed their fears by telling 
them that be did not lead them in this expedition as ſoldiers 
but as officers, to put them at the head of the Syracufians and 
all the people of Sicily, who were ready to receive them with 
open arms. Dion, before he ſet out from Zacynthus, offered 
a ſolem ſacrifice to Apollo, and gave a grand entertainment to 
his finall army, which was now impatient to proceed on their 
work of delivering Sicily from | 
tyranny and The next day they imbarked on | 
board two trading veſſels, and put to fea with loud ſhouts of | 
joy, as 17 had already dethroned the tyrant. Who could 


2 ſays our hiſtorian, that a man with two ſmall veſſels, 
ever dare to attaek a 


prince, who had under his com- 
mand four hundered gallies, an hundered thouſand foot, and 


ten thouſand horſe, with magazines of proviſions, and trea- 
ſures ſuſhcient to pay and maintain them? But no force is able 
to defend a prince, who is not guarded by the affection of his 
people, as the event of this undertaking will ſhew *. 
Dion, after having _ twelve days at ſea, arrived with Dion ar- 
his ſmall body of cape Pachynum, where their pilot river i 


adviſed them to land 8 left they ſhould be overtaken Sicily. 
by a violent hurricane, which threatened them. But Dion, 

not thinking it ſafe to land ſo near the enemy, ordered him to 

put to ſea again and double the cape, which they had no ſoon- 

er done, than a furious ſtorm attended with rain, thunder, and 
lightning, drove them on the eaſtern coaſt of Avic, where they 

were 


great danger of being daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks; 

but luckily for them the wind changing all on a ſudden, they 

ſtood out to ſea for Sicily, and with a favourable wind entered 

che port of Ainea, not far from Agrigentum. This city was 

then in the hands of the Carthaginians, and governed br one 

Synalus, or, as Diodorus calls him, Paralus, Dion's particu- 

lar friend. They were therefore kindly received, and would | 
have ſtaid there ſome days to refreſh themſelves after the fa- l 
tigues of their voyage, had they not received advice, that = 
Dionyfius bad ſome days before imbarked for Itaꝶ attended 
with fourſcore gallies. Dion, to take advantage of his abſence, 
immediately ſet out for Syracuſe, and on his march prevailed 


upon the Agrigentines, Geleans, Camarineant, and other cities 


— 


* Diopor Sicut. I. xvi. Prur. in Dion. 
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join him. He no ſooner entered the Syracufian territories, 


ener — — flocked to him from all parts, every one looking 
of 5 Syra- upon him as the deliverer of their country. When he arrived 


at the Anapus he ordered his troops to halt, and there offered 
a ſacrifice to the tutelary gods of iſe ; which being per- 
formed, he called an affembly of all the Syracufians in his 
camp, and after having ted them with his deſign, which 
was to reſtore them to their liberty 

deſired them to name a general 
the whole conduct of the 


out with one voice, that Dien and his brother —— ſhould 


city, 
eld d r tn ma co IF he bins 
tants in white habits. As no body appeared to oppoſe them, 
entered the city, and marched through Acradina 


from the yoke of city 
reſounded with joyful ſhouts #nd acclamations for ſo ſudden 
ard unexpected an happineſs : They had lived 
flavery, and ſaw themſelves, 
ſtored to their liberty, when 

. Where-ever Dion 


were —_ in the fort. the citadel 
whither all WR, friends and mercenaries had fled. 
with a ftrong from ſea to ſea; fo that they could receive 


In the mean time Dionyfus, who was at Caulonia 2 
RE rr ²˙¹1üʃʃvtʃ PwE af 


Pur. & Drovon. ibid. 
F As ſoon as Dion landed in S cih, Timocrates, who had married 


 Dien's wife, and to 9 had left the command of the 
city 
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ed thither, and entered the citadel by ſea ſeven days after the 
arrival of Dion. He found his affairs in a deſperate condition, 
and therefore to time he ſent ambaſſadors to Dion and 
the Syracufians, offering to reſtore the democracy, provided, 
they would confer certain honours upon him in the repuplican 
ſtate ; he deſired them to ſend deputies to treat with him, that 
be might put a ſpeedy end to the war. The Syraciſians im- 
mediately ſent ſome of their citizens to ſign an agreement 
with him upon the articles which he had propoſed ; but Dio- 
ny/ius, putting off the conferences from day to day, and ob- 
ſerving that the Syracuſians in hopes of peace kept negligent 
» ſuddenly atacked the wall, with which they had inclo- 
ed the citadel, Gr made ſeveral breaches in it. So warm and 
unexpected an aſſault put the Syracu ſians in great diſorder ; 
however, they maintained their ground, and fought with 
great reſolution, Dion diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all the |, 
reſt ; for, finding that his troops were very back ward in engagin 
the tyrant's mercenaries, and believing example more powerfu 
than words, he threw himſelf violently into the midſt of them, 
and, after having made a great flaughter of the enemy and 
broken their ranks, made way for his men to follow him. His 
ſhield being pierced through in many places, and the enemy 
diſcharging ſhowers of darts on him from all ſides, he was 
wounded in his right arm with a javelin, and, fainting awa 
through the ' extremity of the pain, was very near falling into 
the enemy's hands: but the Syracuſians, highly concerned 
for the ſafety of their general, charged the mercenaries in a 
full body, and reſcuing Dion who was almoſt ſpent, put the 
enemy to flight. A great number of the tyrant's troops were 
ſlain on the ſpot, the reſt eſcaped with much ado into the cita- 


del. The Syracufians, having gained ſo glorious a victory, 


ſet up a trophy in defiance of the tyrant, rewarded their fo- 
reign troops with a conſiderable ſum of money, and preſeuted 
Dion with a crown of gold. On the other hand Dizenyfus, 
having obtained leave to carry off his dead, caufed them 

to be buried in purple robes, and paid them extraordinary 


city in his abſence, diſpatched a courier to him with advice of Dion's 
arrival. But the courier, being almoſt at his journey's end, was 
ſo fatigued, that he could not help ſtopping to take ſome lep. In 
the mean time a wolf, ſmelling ſome meat he had in his wallet, 
came to the place, and carried off the bag, in which was tne meat 
with the diſpatches By this misfortune Dionyffus was prevented 
from receiving a timely account of Dion's arrival (35). 


(35) Faw. ibid. 
. B b honours ; 
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honours ; ſuch as ſurvived he rewarded with great gene- 
roſity, beſtowing upon them E part of his treaſures *, 
Diomſius after this defeat ſent ambaſſadors anew to propoſe 
terms of peace; but Dion returned no other anſwer than this; 
Let Dionyſus fir/t abdicate the tyranny, and then we ſhall hear 
him. r was highly provoked at this haughty and per- 
emptory anſwer, as he called it; but, however, di f 
his reſentment, he ſent other ambaſſadors with a letter to Dion 
wrote with great art and addreſs, and wonderfully calculated 
to render him ſuſpected by the Syracuſians, as if he intended 
to ſeize on the ſovereignty himſelf, The Syracufians were 
taken with this groſs bait, for Dion read the letter in the pub- 
lic aſſembly, and began to be jealous of his too great power. 
The arrival of Heraclides did not a little contribute to the 


- ſhameful ſteps that ungrateful people took with regard to their 


deliverer and benefaftor. Heraclides was one of the Syra- 
cuſian exiles, an excellent officer, and well known among the 
troops, which he had formerly commanded under Dionyſius ; 
but at the ſame time he was very ambitious, and a ſecret 
enemy to Dion, with whom he had had ſome diſpute in Pelopon- 
neſus.. He arrived at Syracuſe with ſeven triremes and three 
other veſſels, not with a deſign = Dion, but to act ſepa- 
rately againſt the tyrant in hopes of having himſelf the glory of 
driving him out. His firſt endeavour was to ingratiate himſelf 
with the people, and for that he was wonderfully qualified by 
an open and inſinuating behaviour, whilſt Dion's auſtere 
gravity was offenſive to the multitude, eſpecially as they were 
become more haughty and untractable by their late victory 
(G). Heraclides, by courting them and in every thing ſe- 
conding their capricious humour, ſo won their affections in 
a ſhort time, that of their own accord they called an aſſembly, 
and appointed him commander in chief of the fleet. Dion, 
having notice of theſe irregular proceedings, haſtened to the 
aſſembly, and highly complained of the affront offered him, 


* Diopor. PLvuT. ibid. 


(G) Dion had ſomething rigid and auſtere in his temper, that 
made him leſs acceſſible and ſociable than he ſhould have been, and 
kept even men of merit and his beſt friends at a kind of diſtance 
Plato and thoſe who had his glory fincerely at heart, often found 
fault with this his turn of mind, and adviſed him to correct it. But 
he, notwithſtanding their remanſtrances, ſeemed to pique himſelf 
upon the auſtere gravity and inflexible ſeverity, with which he treat- 
ed the people. That rough, and, as he called it, manly behavi- 
eur, created him many enemies, eſpecially among the populace. 

8 or 
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for they had conferred upon him the ſupreme command both 
of the fleet andarmy. His remonſtrances were of ſuch weight 

with the aſſembly, that they deprived Heraclides of the office, 

which they had juſt then honoured him with. When the 

aſſembly broke = Dion ſent for him, and having gently re- 


primanded him for his ſtrange conduct in ſo delicate a con- 
juncture, when the leaſt diviſion among themſelves might be 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences, he ſummoned a 
new aſſembly, and in the preſence of the multitude ap- 
pointed him admiral, and allowed him ſuch a guard as he had 
himſelf. Dion imagined, that by this obliging behaviour he 
ſhould get the better of his rival's ill-will. But Heraclides 
was not ſo eaſily to be gained; he aimed at the ſup:eme com- 
mand, and 2 leſs would fatisfy his ambitiom ne expreſ- 
ſed indeed a great many obligations to Dion, ſeemed to court 
his favour, and in his outward behaviour ſhewed a great readi- 
neſs to his orders. But in the mean time he influenced 
the people under-hand againſt him, oppoſed his meaſures, and 
found fault with his whole conduct, as if he deſigned either 
to ſave the tyrant or the war. While Heraclides was 
thus diſpoſing the people to confer the ſupreme command upon 
— one thing happened, which * raiſed his reputa- 
the Syracufians. Philiftus, the tyrant's admiral, 

— g put to ſea with ſixty gallies, Heraclides gave him chace 
with his ſmall ſquadran, obliged him to engage, and gained 
a complete victory. Philiftus behaved with great perſonal 
bravery, but-at laſt finding himſelf ſurrounded on all fides by 
the Syraciſi ans, who were deſirous of taking him alive, he 
laid violent hands on himſelf, after having diſcharged the truſt 
repoſed in him in a diſtinguiſhed manner. The Syracuſians 
vented their rage upon his dead body, which they barbarouſly 
mangled, dragged through all the ftreets of the city, and then 
threw it over the walls to rot without burial in the open fields. 
He was one of the tyrant's moſt truſty friends, and had on 
all occaſions given him ſignal proofs of his fidelity. Where- 
fore Dionyſius was ſo diſheartened with the loſs of ſo ſteady a 
friend and experienced officer, that he ſent ambaſſadors to 
Dion, offering to ſurrender the citadel with all the troops there 
in gariſon, and money to pay them for five months, upon con- 


dition, that he were allowed to retire to Italy, and there en- 


Joy during his life the revenue of certain lands, which he men- 
tioned, in the neighbourhood of Syracuſe. Dion's advice was, 
that the terms ſhould be accepted; but the Syracaſians, ho- 
ping to take Dionyſius alive, would hearken to no propoſals, 
Wherefore Dion ſius, ſeeing all loſt, leſt the citadel in the 
hands of his eldeſt ſon Apollocrates, and, taking the advan— 
5 b. 2 tage 
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tage of a favourable wind, put to ſea in a ſmall veſſel, and 
landed undiſcovered in Italy with his treaſures and moſt valua- 
ble effects *. 

Heraclides was greatly blamed for having ſuffered him to 
eſcape ; and therefore, to regain the favour of the people, he 
propoſed a new diviſion of lands, infinuating, that they could 
never enjoy perfect liberty ſo long as there was fo great an ine- 
quality in wealth and power. This motion was warmly 
oppoſed by Dien, which gave Heraclides an opportunity of 
rendering him ſuſpected to the people, as if he intended to 
keep them in ſubjection, and reduce them to the ſame ſtate 
of ſlavery in which they had been held by their tyrants. By 
thus pretending to eſpouſe the cauſe of liberty, he prevailed 
upon the aſſembly to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, to 
appoint new generals, himſelf among the reſt, and to make a 
new diviſien of lands. At the ſame time they privately ſoli- 
cited the foreign troops to abandon Dion and join them, pro- 
miſing to give them a ſhare in the government, as if t 
were natives and citizens. But they generouſly rejected the 
offer, declaring, that they would ſtand by Dien to the laſt, 
and willingly ſacrifice their lives in defence of their general. 
The populace were fo enraged at this anſwer, that they began 
to aſſemble in a tumultuous manner, and throw out threats both 
againſt Dion and his troops. Whereupon thoſe brave men, 
placing Dion in their center, began to march out of the city, 
proteſting, that ſo long as one of them was alive no body 
ſhould hurt him. In this manner they withdrew without offer- 
ing the leaſt violence to any of the citizens, but only re- 
proaching them with ingratitude towards their deliverer and 


great benefactor. The Syracuſians, deſpiſing their ſmall 


number, and aſcribing their moderation to fear and want of 
courage, began to attack them, notdoubting but they ſhould put 
them all to the ſword before they got out of the city. Dion 
being thus reduced to the neceſſity of either deſtroying thoſe 
he was come to fave, or being himſelf deſtroyed with ſo man 

brave men, begged them in the moſt tender and affectionate 
manner to hearken to reaſon, and not ſuffer themſelves to 
be impoſed upon by ambitious and ill deſigning men, pointing 
with his hand at the citadel, which was full of enemies, who 
with great joy beheld all that paſſed. But finding them deaf 
to all his remonſtrances, he commanded his men to face about 
and march in cloſe order, as if they deſigned to fall upon the 
multitude ; they obeyed his orders, and raifing a great ſhout 


*PLuT. Dropor» ibid. 
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advanced againſt them, pretending to attack them with the | i 
utmoſt fury ; the noiſe they made with their arms, accord- J 
ing to Dion's directions, fo terrified the populace, that they 

betook themſelves to a diſorderly flight. Dion did not offer Dion obli- 

to purſue them, but haſtened his march towards the country ged te guit 

of the Leontines. The Syracufians being, on their return, Sy racuſe. 

treated by their countrymen as cowards, for having ſuffered 

ſo ſmall a body of men to make their eſcape, in order to re- 

trieve their honour, marched out again in purſuit of Dion, 
and coming up with him as he was paſſing a river, or- 

dered their cavalry to advance to the charge. t when 

perceived that he was reſolved in earneſt to repel force 

force, they were again ſeized with terror, and, flying in a 

more ſhameful manner than before made what haſte 

could to regain the city b. | 

Tun Leontines not only received Dion with great marks 
of diſtinction, but made rich preſents to his ſoldiers, and de- 
clared them all free citizens, They likewiſe ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to the Syracu/ians, complaining of the ill treatment Dian I 
and his men had met with at their hands, and reminding them 1 
of the ineſtimable favours they had received from ſo worthy 5 
a patriot. The Syraciſians replied, that Dion had driven out 3 
one tyrant with a deſign to eſtabliſh another, and therefore 
ought to be treated in. the ſame manner as their firſt tyrant 
had been, whom they had obliged to quit not only Syracuſe, 

In the mean time the tyrant's troops in the citadel, being 
reduced by famine to the utmoſt extremity, reſolved at laſt 
to ſurrender both the place and themſelves to the Syracu/tans. 
Accordingly they ſent deputies to obtain for them the beſt 
terms they could ; but while they were actually conferring 
with the townſmen, Nypſius, a general of experienced valour 
and greatly attached to Dionyſius, appeared with a numerous 1 
ſquadron of gallies, and a great many tranſports laden with | 
corn and all ſorts of proviſions. Nyp/ius anchored in the 
port of Arethuſa, and having landed the men he brought 
along with him, he called a council of war, wherein he made 
a ſpeech to the gariſon ſuitable to the preſent occaſion, and 
with hopes of ample rewards engaged them to promiſe, that 
they would never ſubmit to the enemy upon any terms what- 
ſoever. The Syracſians no ſooner heard of this new ſupply, 
but they manned as many gallies as they had at hand, and 
t attacking the enemy While they were unloading the corn and 

other proviſions, ſunk ſome of their ſhips, took others, and 
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purſued the reſt to the ſhore. But this very victory was the 
occaſion of their ruin. For lighting the enemy, whom they 
looked upon as utterly undone, they gave themſelves up to 
feaſting, revelling, and all kind of debauchery ; which gene- 
ral infatuation Nypſius did not fail to improve to his advan- 
tage. That brave commander, defirous to repair his late loſs 
by ſome bold attempt, ordered his men to march out of the ci- 


the gariſon tadel, and aſſault the wall that incloſed it. They met with 


of the ci- 


tadel. 


Dion re- 


no oppoſition, the guards being every where aſleep aſter their 
laſt night's debauch ; having therefore in ſilence applied their 
ſcaling ladders, ſome of the moſt reſolute mounted the wall, 
killed the centinels, and opened the gates to their compa- 
nions. Thus all the gariſon, conſiſting of ten thouſand well 
diſciplined troops, entered the city, cut all thoſe to pieces 
who oppoſed them, and made ſuch a dreadful havock as can 
hardly be Many of the citizens were murdered in 
their beds, their houſes were plundered, and their wives and 
children taken out of their beds, and either cruelly butchered 
before their faces, or carried captives into the citadel, with- 
out regard to their tears, cries, and lamentations. The 
Naughter was ſo great, that the ſtreets were every where co- 
vered with dead bodies, and the private houſes ſwimming in 
blood. | 

Tre citizens, ſeeing themſelves in this deſperate condi- 
tion, knew not what to reſolve on. They were all well ap- 
priſed, that Dion was the only perſon who could adminifter 


them any relief; but no one had courage enough to name 


him; ſo much were they aſhamed of their ingratitude towards 
their protector. As the danger increaſed eyery moment, and 
the enemy was preparing to ſet fire to the city, one boldly 
cried out, Let us ſend for Dion. His name was no ſooner 
heard, but the whole multitude, with ſhouts of joy, approv- 
ed the motion; and accordingly deputies were that in- 
ſtant difpatched to Leontini, who, arriving late in the even- 
ing, threw themſelves at Don's feet, and with many tears 
acquainted him with the deplorable condition of Syracuſe. 
Dion no ſooner heard them than he aſſembled a council of 
war, and having introduced the Syracufian deputies, he de- 
fired them to lay before his officers the ſtate of their 
city, which they did in a very moving ſpeech, entreat- 
ing Dion to forget the ill treatment he had received, the ra- 
ther becauſe that unfortunate people had already paid dear for 
It, and ac«nowledged the miſeries they ſuffered juſtly inflict- 
ed upon them, for their ingratitude towards fo loving a fa- 
ther of his country. As ſoon as they had done, Dion roſe up, 
but, inſtead of ſpeaking, burſt into tears, and could not ter 
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ſome time utter one ſingle word; the foreign ſoldiers, who 
were moſtly Peloponneſians, called out to him to take cou- 
rage, and expreſſed a generous on in ſeeing their 
leader ſo overwhelmed with grief. At length, having reco- 
vered himſelf, he addreſſed his troops and the 
tini in the following terms: Men of Peloponneſus, and 
„ you, our allies, I have aſſembled you here that you may 
« conſider what is proper to be done with regard to your- 
„ ſelves; as for me I am already determined, and muſt not 
«© be wavering, when my country is in danger. If I cannot 
, preſerve it, I will periſh with it, and be buried in its 
« ruins. But for you, if you wll be ſo generous as to for- 
get the ill treatment you have received at our hands, and 
«« affiſt us once more, follow my example; but if your juſt 
« complaints againſt the Syracufians prevail with you to a- 
« bandon them in their preſent diſtreſs, and ſuffer them to 
«« periſh; may the gods amply reward you for the affection 
& and fidelity you have hitherto expreſſed for me. I only 


c beg that you will remember Dion, who did not abandon 


«« you, when you were baſely treated by his country, nor 
«© his country when fallen into misfortunes.” He had no 
ſooner done ſpeaking, than the foreign troops with one voice 
entreated him to lead them on that moment againſt the ene- 
my. The deputies, tranſported with joy, tenderly embraced 
them, praying the gods to ſecond their generous reſolution. 
As ſoon as the tumult was appeaſed, Dion ordered them to 
refreſh themſelves and return with their arms to the ſame 


place, being reſolved to ſet out that very night on his march 
to Syracuſe. 


In the mean time the ſoldiers of Dionyſius, after commit- 93, 4.61, 
ing all ſorts of outrages in the city, had retired at night into he con- 


ort reſpite gave Dion's enemies new dition of 
courage, who flattering themſelves, that the gariſon would Syracuſe. 


the citadel. "This 


not venture again out of the caſtle, began to exhort the Sy- 
racuſians to think no more of Dion, but to defend: themſelves 
with their own valour. They fo far prevailed, that new de- 
puties were diſpatched from the chief commanders to ſtop his 
march ; but his friends at the ſame time ſent ſome worthy ci- 
tizens to entreat him not to hearken to the embaſſies of ſuch, 
as were equally enemies to him and their country. Dien 
therefore purſued his march, but the oppoſite faction ſeized 
the gates, with a deſign to diſpute his entrance. In the mean 
time Nypſius, well appriſed of the diviſions that reigned in the 
city, made another fally from the citadel, and made fuch a 
dreadful havock in all quarters of the city, that from the 
keaps of dead bodies with which the ſtreets, the ſquares, and 
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the forum, were ſtrewed, one would have believed, that not a 
ſingle citizen had been left alive. They ſpared neither age 
nor ſex, but put all without diſtinction to the ſword. Nothing 
but murder and bloodſhed was ſeen in every corner ; and be- 
cauſe they were informed that Dion was haſtening to the relief 
of the city, they ſeemed determined to deſtroy it entirely be- 
fore his arrival. For after they had murdered all the inhabi- 
tants they could light on, with burning torches, ſtraw, and 
other combuſtibles, they ſet fire to the houſes, ſo that many 
who had eſcaped the ſword were miſerably conſumed in the 
flames e. 


DuRiNG this confuſion Dion unexpeRedly arrived, and 


having detached his light-armcd troops againſt the enemy to re- 
animate the citizens, who were till alive, with their preſence, 
he drew up his heavy-armed infantry, and divided them into 
ſmall parties, that they might be able to attack in ſeveral 
places at once, and appear ſtronger and more formidable to 
the enemy. Having made theſe diſpoſitions and invoked the 
gods, he marched acroſs the city againit the enemy, being 


cvery- where welcomed with acclamations, ſhouts of joy, and 


ſongs of victory. There was not one in the city ſo fond of 
life as not to be more in pain for Don's ſafety than his own : 
They were all under the greateſt apprehenſions in ſeeing him 
march the foremoſt over blood, fire, and dead bodies, with 
which the public ſtreets were entirely covered. The enemy, 
hearing that D:on had entered the city, poſted themſelves in 
line of battle behind the ruins of the wall they had thrown 


down, determined at all events to maintain that poſt, left 


their communication with the city ſhould be cut off. It was 
with the greateſt difficulty that Dien's men kept their ranks, 
being often obliged to march through the fire and clouds of 


| ſmoke, while the roofs and beams of the houſes, half con- 


ſumed with the flames, falling down broke their ranks. At 
length they arrived at the place where the enemy waited for 
them, and began the attack. The ſlaughter was great on 
both ſides, and the fight continued for ſeveral hours before 
Dion's men could get over the ruins which covered the ene- 
my; but at length the Pelapenneſians, animating each other 
with mutual ſhouts, made ſuch a vigorous effort, that the 
enemy, though far ſuperior in number, was bore down and 
forced to give ground; the greateſt part of them fled into the 
citadel, and the reſt were cut in pieces by the victorious 
Peleponneſiaus. The city being thus delivered, Dian's men, 
inſcad oi refreſhing themſelves after fo $:cat fatigues, ſpent 
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all that night in extinguiſhing the fire, which they compaſ- 
ſed, not without great danger and difficulty 4. 

THE next day Heraclides and his uncle Theodotus, two of 
Dion's greateſt enemies, put themſelves into his hands, con- 
feſſing their injurious treatment of him, and conjuring him to 
forget their ungrateful behaviour and reſtore them to his fa- 
vour, of which they acknowledged themſelves unworthy. 
Dion's friends adviſed him not to ſpare them, fince they 
would not fail to raiſe new diſturbances in the city, and de- 
feat in the end ſo glorious a victory. But Dion, believing 
he could get the better of their ſtubborn and reſtleſs temper 
by force of kind uſage and obligations, generouſly pardoned 
them. Heraclides ſeemed to be affected with this kindneſs, 
for the ſame day he propoſed in the aſſembly, that Dion 
ſhould be elected generaliſſimo, with ſupreme power by ſea 
and land. But the ungrateful populace, whoſe darling Hera- 
clides was, oppoſed this motion with all their power, and 
Dion, to avoid new diſturbances, gave up that point, ſuffer- 
ing Heraclides to command in chief at ſea . 

ALL things being now quiet, the Syracuſians, under the The citadel 
direction of Dien, applied themſelves ſolely to the ſiege of /urrenders. 
the citadel, and in a ſhort time reduced the numerous gariſon 
to ſuch ſtraits, that Apollocrates, the tyrant's fon, was ob- 
liged to capitulate. Dion allowed him to retire unmoleſted to 
his father in Italy with five gallies and all his friends and relations. 
It is not eaſy to conceive the joy of the city upon his departure. 
The whole city crowded to the ſhore to gratify their eyes 
with ſuch an agreeable fight, and to ſolemnize the happy 
day, on which, after ſo many years ſervitude, the Syracu/tans 
could firſt ſtile themſelves again a free people. 

As ſoon as Apollocrates ſet ſail, Dion entered the citadel at 
the head of his troops, and was met at the gate by his ſiſter 
Ariflomache, leading his fon, and by his wife Arete, whom 
Dianyſius, as we have related above, had given in marriage to 
Timocrates, Dion embraced his ſiſter firſt and then his fon ; 
whereupon Arete drenched in tears was ready to ſwoon away, 
when Ariftemache preſenting her to Dion; The tears, 
„ ſaid ſhe, you ſee her ſhed, at the time your preſence re- 
6 ſtores us to life and joy, her ſilence and confuſion may well 
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% convince you, that you alone have always poſſeſſed her 
: © heart, Shall ſhe embrace you as her huſband, or die at 
. c your feet abandoned by you for what ſhe has ſuffered a- 


<«« gainſt her will? At. theſe words Dien, with bis face 
r bathed in tears, tenderly embraced her, gave her his ſon, and 
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ſent her home to his houſe, whither he ſoon followed her, leaving 
the Syracuſians in poſſeſſion of the citadel, as a pledge of their 
liberty. After this Dion rewarded with a magnificence truly 
royal all thoſe who had contributed to his ſucceſs, according 
to their rank and merit, diſmiſſed his guards, and, though 
at the height of glory, lived like a private citizen. : 

As the city was now in a profound tranquility, Dien at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh in it a form of government, compoſed of 
the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein the Ariſtocratical was 
to prevail ; the ſupreme authority, according to his plan, 
was to be veſted in a council, of which the members were 
to be choſen by the people and nobility. But this deſign was 
warmly oppoſcd by Heraclides, who, ſtill turbulent and ſedi- 
tious, did not fail to ſtir up the people on that occaſion a- 
günſt Dion, as if he intended to abridge their power and ſub- 
ject them to the nobility, Hereupon Dion, finding that he 
oppoſ. d all wife counſels, was at laſt prevailed upon to con- 
ſent to his death, and he was accordingly by Dion's friends 
diſpatched in his own houſe. Dion publicly owned, that he 
had been put to death by his order, and in an harangue to the 
people eonvinced them, that it was impoſſible for the city to 
be free from commotions and ſedition, while Heraclides liv- 
ed. However, after that murder Dion never enjoyed a hap- 
py hour, but lived in continual anguiſh and ſorrow, reproach- 
ing himſelf with having imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his fellow-citizen (H). Not long after his ſon, for ſome un- 
known diſappointment, threw himſelf from the top of a houſe, 
and died of the fall. This increaſed Dion's affliction ; but 
neither his grief nor life laſted long, Calippus having, by the 
blackeſt treachery, deprived Syracuſe of the greateſt hero it 
ever produced. . 

Calippus was an Athenian by birth, and had contracted an 
intimate friendſhip With Dian, who lodged in his houſe at 
Athens, and ever after ranked him among his particular and 


intimate friends. Having attended Dion into Sicily, after the 


tyrant was driven out, he gave himſelf up to ambitious views. 
and began to entertain thoughts of making himſelf maſter of 
Syracuſe. But as he was well appriſed, that he could not ac- 
compliſh his deſign ſo long as Dion was alive, he threw off all 
regard for the ſacred ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality, and de- 


(H) Plutarch tells us, that a dreadful ſpectre, which appeared 


to him in the night, filled him with terror and melancholy. The 
fantom ſeemed a woman of an enormous ſtature, and by her attire, 
air, and haggard looks reſembled a fury. 


termined 
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termined to get rid of him. Notwithſtanding the care he 
uſed, to conceal his wicked purpoſe, it came to the ears of 
Dion's friends and relations (I), who all earneſtly exhorted 
him to prevent Calippus's crime, by inflicting upon him the 
puniſhment his baſe treachery deſerved. But he could nag be 
prevailed upon to-take any ſuch reſolution, ſaying he had ra- 
ther die a thouſand deaths, than live under the neceſſity of 
continual precautions, not only againſt his enemies, but the 
beſt of his friends. He could not even be induced to take a 
guard for the ſecurity of his perſon ; Calippus therefore hav- 
ing one night entered his houſe with a band of Zacynihian 
ſoldiers, who were entirely devoted to his intereſt, murdered 
him, without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, and appre- 
hending his wite and ſiſter, cauſed them to be carried to the 
public priſon f. ; 

AFTER the death of Dion, Calippus, with the affiſtance Calippus 
of the Zacynthian troops, made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, or Gylip- 
and practiſed there greater cruelties than any of the tyrants pus mates 
before him. Plutarch obſerves, that the ſucceſs he met with Hin 
_ occaſioned great complaints againſt the gods, for ſuffering ſo _ 4 
impious a wretch to raiſe himſelf to ſo exalted a tation, by acute. 
ſuch an execrable piece of treachery. But providence was 
not long without juſtifying itſelf, the traitor having ſoon un- 
dergone the hone he deſerved. Having marched with 
his forces againſt Catana, Syracuſe revolted, and ſhook off fo 
ſhameful a yoke. He then withdrew to Heſſana; but the 
inhabitants taking up arms ſhut their gates againit him, and 
in a ſally cut off moſt of the Zacynthian troops who had mur- 
dered Dion. No city in Sicily would admit ſuch an execrable 


fPLurT. ibid. 


(I) Amongſt others, Dion's ſiſter and wife, having had notice of 
his wicked deſigus, loſt no time, but endeavoured to diſcover the 
truth by a very ſtrict enquiry. Calippus, finding that they ſuſpected 
him, went to them with tears in his eyes, and in appearance incon- 
ſolable, that any body ſhould ſuipect him of ſuch a crime, or think 
him capable of ſo biack a deſign. They inſiſted upon his taking 
the Great Oath, as it was called. The perſon, who ſwore, was 
wrapped up in the purple mantle of the goddeſs Preſerpine, and 
holding a lighted torch in his hand, pronounced againſt himſelf the 
molt dreadful execrations, wiſhing them to fall upon himſelf ard 
his family, it he was guilty of the crime laid to his charge. Ihis 
oath Calippus took, while he was watching every day an opportu- 
nity of putting in execution his black deſign (36). 


(36) Plat. ibid. 
+ 1 monſter 5 
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monſter ; whereupon he left the iſland and retired to Rhegi- 
| um, where, after having led for ſome time a miſerable life, he 
was ſlain by Leptines and Polyperchon,” with the ſame dagger 

with which he had murdered Dion 8. 
As for Ariſtomache and Arete, upon the downfal of Calip- 
pus they were (et at liberty, and at firſt kindly entertained by 
Icetas of Syracuſe, one of Dion's friends, who received them 
into his houſe. But Jcetas, at laſt complying with the im- 
portunities of Dion's enemies, provided a veſſel for them, 
and having put them on board, under pretence of ſending 
them to” Peleponneſus, ordered the commander of the ſhip 
to put them to death in the paſſage, and throw them into 
the ſea. His orders were put in execution; but Icetas, as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter, paid dear for ſuch an inhumad treat- 

| ment. 

New trou- Upon Dion's death, the city was involved in greater 
biet in Sy- miſeries than ever; Calippus uſurped the ſupreme power, but 
racuſe. after ten months was driven out by Hipparinus, the brother 
of Dionyſius, who, arriving unexpectedly with a numerous 
fleet, poſſeſſed himſelf of the city, and held it for the ſpace of 
two years. Syracuſe and all Sicily being thus divided into 
parties and factions, Dionyſius, taking advantage of theſe 
troubles, aſſembled ſome foreign troops, and having defeated 
Nyp/eus, who was then governor of Syracuſe, reinſtated him- 
ſelf in the poſſeſſion of his dominions, ten years after he had 
Year of been obliged to quit the throne. © His paſt -misfortunes, in- 
the Flood, ſtead of ſoftening his fierce temper, ſerved only to inflame 
2649. it, and render him more favage and brutal than ever. The 


Before better fort of the citizens, not being able to brook fo cruel a 


Chrift, ſervitude, had recourſe to Icetas, who was by birth a Syracu- 
350. ſian, but at that time tyrant of Leontini; they created him 
general of all their forces, abandoning themſelves to his con- 
duct, not that they had any great opinion of his virtue, but 
becauſe they had no other reſource. In the mean time · the 
Carthaginians, thinking this a very favourable opportunity to 


ſeize upon all S:c:ly, ſent a mighty fleet thither. In this ex- 


tremity, the Syracuſians had recourſe to the Corinthians, 

from whom they were deſcended, and who, of all the Greek 

nations, were the moſt profeſſed enemies of tyranny, and moſt 

The Syra- generous aſſerters of liberty. Jcetas, who had nothing elſe 

cuſians re- in vie w but to make himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and had al- 

cur to the ready entered into a treaty with the Carthaginians, ſeemed 

Corinthi- to approve theſe meaſures, and even ſent his deputies along 
ans. a 
> Idem ibid. 
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with thoſe of the 'Syr s; but in the mean time was con- 
triving, how he could prevent the Corinthians frpm ſending 

any forces into the iſland, which, according to his late 

with the Cartbaginians, was, after the expulſion of Diany- 

Aus, to be divided between him and them. The Syracufian 

am s met with a very kind reception at Corinth, 

where in a general aſſembly it was reſolved, that ſuccours 

ſhould be ſent into Sicily, and that T:imoleon ſhould be forth- Timoleon 
with diſpatched to Syracuſe, and there take upon him the com- ent into 
mand of the Syracuſian forces againit Dionyſius and the Car- Sicily. 
thaginiant h. 

Timoleon had led a retired life for twenty years, without 
ever interfering in public affairs, and expected nothing leſs 
than to be employed, or even thought of, on ſuch an occa- 
fion. He was ſprung from one of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
lies of Corinth, and had on all occaſions fignalized himſelf in 
the defence of his country, againſt the unjuſt pretenſions of 
foreign as well as domeſtic tyrants. He had an elder brother 
by name Timophanes, whom he tenderly loved, and had ſaved 
in à battle by covering him with his own body. But his 
country was ſtill dearer to him. Timephanes was ſuſpected 
to entertain thoughts of ſeizing on the ſovereignty, which 
Timoleon being informed of, uſed all poſſible means to divert 
him from ſo wicked an attempt. But finding all his endea- 
vours ineffectual, and that neither kindneſs, friendſhip, af- 
fection, nor even menaces, could prevail upon an heart a- 
bandoned to ambition, he cauſed his brother to be put ta 
death in his preſence by two of his intimate friends. This 
action was admired and applauded by the pi incipal citizens of 
Corinth ; but highly blamed by others, who reproached him 
as an abominable parricide, who would not tail of drawing 
the vengeance of the gods upon himſelf and his country. His 
mother in the exceſs of her grief uttered the moſt dreadful 
curſes and imprecations againſt him; and when he came to 
comfort her, cauſed the doors to be ſhut againſt him, not 
being able to bear the fight of one who had murdered her ſon. 
This ſtruck him with ſuch horror, that, conſidering Timo- 
phanes no longer as a tyrant, but only as a brother, he re- 
ſolved to put an end to his unhappy life by abſtaining from 
all nouriſhment. But his friends having, with the utmoſt 
difficulty, diſſuaded him from this fatal reſolution, he con- 
demned himſelf to paſs the reſt of his days in folitude. From 
that moment he renounced all public affairs, and for ſeveral 
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melancholy. After he had paſſed near t years 
condition, he returned to Corinth; but ** quite pri- 
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years never came to the city, but wandered about in the moſt 
ſolitary and deſert places, abandoned to exceſſive grief and 


in this 


vate and retired, without concerning himſelf with the admi- 
niſtration. As he had by the death of his brother given a re- 
markable inſtance of his averſion to and tyrants, the 
Corinthians choſe him as the moſt proper man to be ſent into 
Sicily, whieh at that time abounded with tyrants above all 
other countries, there being ſcarce a city in the whole iſland, 
which was not held in ſlavery by ſome unjuſt uſurper. It 
was not without great difficulty that Timoleon was prevailed 
upon to accept the command offered him; but at laſt, his 
getting the better of his inclination, he complied with 
the requeſt of his friends, and began to raiſe forces for the in- 
tended expedition mY) | 
In the mean time Icetas, who intended to poſſeſs himſelf 
of Syracuſe, under colour of aſſiſting the inhabitants againſt 
Dionyſius, foreſeeing, that Timoleon would defeat his mea- 
fures, diſpatched ambaſſadors to the Corinthians, acquainting 
them, that the Carthaginians, appriſed of their deſign, were 
waiting to intercept their ſquadron with a great fleet; and 
that their ſlowneſs in ſending him ſuccours had obliged him to 
call in even the Carthaginians to his aid, and employ them 


againſt the tyrant ; wherefore they might forbear making 


any farther levies, or exhauſting their treafures in great but 
uſeleſs expences, ſince he could, with the aſſiſtance of his al- 


i PLvT. ibid. * 


(K] Diode rut varies in the circumſtances of this fact from Pla- 
tarch, whom we have followed. He tells us, that Timolion having 
killed his brother in the public market-place with his own hand, a 

reat tumult aroſe among the citizens, ſome being of opinion, that 
ke ſhould ſuffer according to law for having imbrued his hands in 
the blood of a citizen, and others crying him up as the deliverer 
of his country, and worthy of the greateſt rewards. To appeaſe 
this tumult an aſſembly was convened, and the cafe of Timoleon 
taken into conſideration. In the height of the debates the Syracu- 
fan ambaſſadors arrived, demanding a general to command their 
forces. Whereupon they unanimouſly agreed to ſend Timoleor into 
Sicily; but let him firſt know, that if he diſcharged with fidelity the 
truſt repoſed in him, he ſhould be treated as one who had killed a 
tyrant ; but if he did not anſwer their expectation, he ſhould, on 
his return, be condemned as the murderer of his brother (37.) *® 


(37) Diador. Sicul. I. xvi. c. 10, 


lies 
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lies the Carthaginians, drive out Dianyſius, and reſtore Sy- 
racuſe to its antient liberty. "The ſpeech of 'the ambaſſadors, 
and the letters which they delivered from Icetas, only ſerved 
to haſten the departure of Timoleon, who was now fully con- 
vinced, that fcetas acted treacherouſly and aſpired at the ſo- 
vereignty. He therefore inimediately imbarked his Mo 
who were in all but a thouſand, on board ten gallies; and 
putting to ſea arrived ſafe on the coaſt of Italy (L); where 
news was brought him, that Icetas had defeated Dionyſus, 
and, having made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of the 
city, had obliged the tyrant to ſhut himſelf up in the citadel. 
At the ſame time Timolzon was informed, that [cetas had given 
orders to the Carthaginitns to prevent his approach, and de- 
ſtroy his ſquadron as ſoon as it appeared on the coaſts of Si- 
cily. This gave him great uneaſineſs; however, he advanced 
with his ſmall fleet to Rhegium, where he found ambaſſadors 
from Icetas, who were charged to acquaint him, that he 


ſhould be kindly received at Syracuſe, provided he diſmiſſed 


his troops; but otherwiſe the Syracuſians, who were jealous 
of foreign forces, would not admit him into their city. At the 


ſame time twenty Carthaginian gallies arrived in the port of 


Rhegium, ſent by Icetas to prevent the Corinthians from a 
proaching Syracuſe. In this nice conjuncture Timoleon de- 
manded a conference with the ambaſſadors and the chief com- 
manders of the Carthaginian ſquadron, in the preſence of the 
people of Rhegium. He pretended to be willing to return home, 
but ſaid, that he would firſt hear the Rhegians, and do it by 
their advice, that he might on his return to Corinth have 
wherewithal to juſtify his conduct. The magiſtrates of Rhe- 
gium were of intelligence with him, 2nd defired nothing more 
than to ſee the Corinthians in poſſeſſion of Sicih. They 
ſummoned therefore an aſſembly, and ſhut the gates of the 
city, under pretence of preventing the citizens from going 
abroad, that they might apply themſelves only to the affair in 
hand 


(L) Diodores tells us, that, during the whole time Timolcon was 
at ſea, a light, like a burning torch, went before him in the night, 
till the fleet arrived ſaſe on the coaſts of Italy; and adds, that be- 
fore he ſet fail, he had been told by the prieſts of Ceres and Pro- 


ſerpine, that the goddeſſes had appeared to them, and promiſed to 
fail along with-him to the iſland that was conſecrated in a pecu- 


lar manner to them. This greatly encouraged Timolean, who con- 


ſecrated the beſt galley of his ſquadron to the goddeſſes, calling 
it the ſacred ſorp of Ceres and Proſerpine (38). 


(38) Jem, ibid. 
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Tax aſſembly being met, long ſpeeches were made, and 
debates carried on, in appearance with great warmth, on pur- 
poſe to gain time. While the Carthaginians were buſy in the 
council, nine Corinthian gallies, according to the orders they 
had received from Timoleon, ſet ſail, and were ſuffered to paſs, 
the Carthagintans believing their departure had been agreed on 
between the officers of both parties, who were in the city. 
When Timoleon was privately informed that his gallies were 
at ſea, he flipt out of the aſſembly, and making to the galle 
that was left, imbarked and rejoined the reſt of his ron. 
The Carthaginians thus deluded, purſued him; but as he 
had got far before them, the afſembly not having broke up till 
it was dark, he arrived ſafe at Taureminium. ; 
Uros the unexpected news of Timoleon's arrival in Sicily, 
Icetas put the Carthaginians, who had a fleet of an hundred 
and fifty gallies, in poſſeſſion of the harbour of Syracuſe, and 
diſpatched an expreſs to Mago, the Carthagimian general, de- 
firing him to advance with his whole army to the gates of the 
city. In the mean time Timolcon, leaving Tamominium, 
marched to Adranum, where he attacked a Carthaginian de- 
tachment commanded by Icetas in perſon, and put them to 
fight, though they were above four times his number. As 
victory naturally begets friends, not only Adranum, but ſeve- 
ral other cities opened their gates to Timoleon,. and joined him 
with all their forces. So that he now boldly advanced to the 
relief of Syracuſe. On his arrival he found the Syratuſtans in 
a moſt deplorable condition, Icetas being maſter of the city, 
the Carthaginians of the port, and Dionyfius of the citadel. 
The latter, ſeeing himſelf beſieged on all ſides without any 
hopes of relief, ſent privately ambaſſadors to Timoleon, offer- 
ing to put the citadel, which he could no longer defend, into 


his hands, upon condition he would ſuffer him to retire un- 


Dionyſius 
furrenders 
himſelf to 
Timoleon, 


moleſted, Timoleon, taking the advantage of ſuch an offer, 
willingly agreed to the terms, and detached Euclid and Tele- 
machus, with four hundred men, to take poſſeſſion of that 
important place. Dionyſius received them within the walls, 
and delivered up to them not only all his warlike ſtores and 
proviſions, but even the rich moveables of his palace, with 
ſeventy thouſand compleat ſuits of armour, and two thouſand 
regular troops, which T:moleon incorporated among his Co- 
rinthians. After this Dionyſius, taking with him ſome of his 
friends and part of his treaſures, imbarked on a ſmall 
veſſel, and repaired, unpetceived by the troops of Icetas, to 
the camp of Timoleon. There he appeared for the firſt time 
as 2 private man and a ſuppliant, after he had been, near 
twelve years, lord of one of the moſt wealthy kingdoms then 

| known. 


A 
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known. Timoleon ſent him to Corinth with one galley only 
and without a convoy; however, he eſcaped the Carthagini- 
. en veſſels, which lay in wait for him, and arrived ſafe. He 
was at firſt greatly pitied by the Corinthians, but his manner 
of life ſoon changed their compaſſion into contempt. He paſ- _ 
ſed whole days in perfumers ſhops, or with actreſſes and ſing- 
ers, diſputing with them on the rules of muſic and the har- 
mony of airs. Some believed, that he behaved thus out of 
policy, not to give umbrage to the Corinthians, or betray 
any thought of recovering his dominions. Some writers tell 
us, that the extreme poverty, to which he was reduced, ob- 
liged him to open a ſchool at Corinth, where, fays Tully *, 
he exerciſed that tyranny over children, which he could no 
longer practice over men. Dionyſius thus reduced to beggary, 
and of a powerful king become a contemptible ſchool-maſter, 
ought to warn all perſons in exalted ſtations not to rely too 
much on proſperity, or think the gifts of fortune, as Valerius 
aximus expreſſes it, entailed upon any of the human race l. 
Philip king of Macedon, meeting one day Dionyſius in the 
ſtreets at Corinth, aſked him how he came to loſe ſo power- 
ful a kingdom as had been left him by his father; Dionyſius 
anſwered, that his father indeed had left him a rich kingdom, 
but not the fortune, which had preſerved both him and his 
kingdom ». | 
Bur to return to Syracuſe ; after the retreat of Dionyſius, \cetas Ze. 
Icetas laid ſiege to the citadel, which was defended only by fieges the 
four hundered Corinthians left there by Timoleon, under the citadel of 
command of one Leon, an experienced and brave officer. Syracuſe. 
Timoleon, who had withdrawn to Catara, ſent the gariſon fre- 
quent ſupplies of proviſions ; but they were for the moſt part 
intercepted by Icetas, who kept the place cloſely blocked up 
on all ſides. When they were reduced to the laſt extremity, 


, Timoleon found means to relieve them by conveying into the 
” place, in ſpite of all oppoſition, a great quantity of corn. 
c Whereupon Icetas and Mago, being well appriſed, that they 
7 could not become maſters of the citadel fo long as Timoleon 


d was in that neighbourhood, reſolved to leave part of the army 
h in Syracuſe, and with the reſt either drive Timoleon from Ca- 
d tana, or block him up in that city. They were ſcarce gone, 
when Leon, who commanded in the citadel, obſerving that 
thoſe, who were left to continue the ſiege, were very remiſs 
I! in their duty, made a ſudden ſally, killed a great many of 


* them, put the reſt to flight, and having poſtetied himſelf of 
1 | 
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the quarter of the city called Acradina, fortified it, and by 
works of communication joined it to the citadel. This bad 
news ſoon brought back Mago and [cetas, but they could not 
drive the enemy from Acradina. In the mean time a ſup- 
ply of two thouſand foot and two hundred horſe ſent from 
Corinth landed ſafe in Sicily, having deceived the vigilance of 
the Carthaginian ſquadron poſted to intercept them. Timo- 
leon, encouraged with this new reinforcement, marched a- 
gainſt Meſſana, and having made himſelf maſter of that city, 


advanced to Syracuſe. As he approached the city, his firſt 


care was to ſend emiſlaries into the enemy's camp, and artful- 
ly ſpread among the Syracuſians and other Greeks, who ſerved 
under Icetas and Mago, that Timoleon's only deſign was to re- 
ſtore them to their antient liberty, that it was ſhameful for 
Greeks to fight under the ſtandards of a tyrant, and that if 
they joined Timoleon, the war would be ſoon at an end, and 
not only peace but liberty reſtored to the whole iſland. Such 
diſcourſes being ſpread throughthe whole camp, and even reach- 


ing Mago's ears, whoſe army was moſtly compoſed of merce- 


Mago re- 
turns to 


Carthage. 


Timoleon 


maſter of 


Syracule. 


nary Greeks, that general began to be very uneaſy, and as he 
wanted only a pretence to retire, he gave out that his forces 
were going to betray him, and, without hearkening to the 
entreaties and warm remonſtrances of [cetas, he weighed an- 
chor and ſet fail for Africa, ſhamefully abandoning the con- 
queſt of Sicily. On his arrival at Carthage he laid violent 
hands on himſelf, to prevent the puniſhment which his 
cowardice deſerved u. 

Tur next day T:moleon appeared before the city with his 
army in line of battle, and affaulted it in three different quar- 
ters with ſuch vigour, that the troops of [cetas were ev 
where driven from the walls, and that part of the city which 
they held taken by ſtorm. Timoleon no fooner ſaw himſelf 
maſter of Syracu/e, and all the forts which had been built by 
the tyrants, but he cauſed a proclamation to be made by ſound 
of trumpet, inviting all the citizens to come the next day 
with neceſſary tools, and demoliſh with their own hands the 
citadel and other caſtles, which he called the ne/ts of tyrants. 
The Syracuſians, looking upon that day as the firſt of their 
true liberty, crowded in multitudes to the citadel, which they 
ſoon demolithed together with the forts and the tyrants palaces, 
breaking open at the ſame time their tombs, and overturning 
every monument of tyranny. The citadel being quite razed, 
Timoleon cauſed public edifices to he erected, in the ſpot where 
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it ſtood, for the adminiftration of juſtice. He found the ci- 
ty in a moſt miſerable condition, for many having periſhed 
in the wars and ſeditions, and others fled to avoid the evils at- 
tending tyranny, that once fo wealthy and populous place 
was become almoſt a deſert ; inſomuch, that the horſes graz- 
ed on the graſs that grew in the very market-place. The o- 
ther cities of Sicily were in the ſame manner abandoned and 
deſolate. Timeleon therefore wrote to Corinth, deſiring the 
magiſtrates to ſend a new colony to repeople Syracuſe, which 
could no otherwiſe recover its former ſplendor. The Corin- 
thians, pitying the ſad condition of a city, which they them- 
ſelves had founded, ſent to all the ſacred games of Geeece and 
public aſſemblies, and cauſed proclamations to be made by he- 
ralds, declaring, that the Corinthians, having aboliſhed the 
ps. of Syracuſe, and expelled the tyrants, reſtored 

yracuſe to its former liberty, and invited all thoſe, who had 
withdrawn from their native country, to repair thither again 
and take poſſeflion anew of their lands and eſtates. At the 
ſame time they diſpatched couriers into Aſia and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, whither great numbers of fugitives had reti- * 

red, exhorting them to haſten to Corinth, where they ſhould 
be ſupplied with veſſels, and at the expence of the public 
conveyed to their own country 9. | | 

WHEN it was publicly known, that Syracuſe was delivered Syracuſe 

from the oppreſſion of tyrants, and that Corinth received all repeopled 
the fugitives in order to tranſport them to their native city, by the Co- 
great numbers flocked thither from all parts; but as they were rinthians. 
not ſufficient to repeople that great city, they intreated the 
Corinthians and other cities of Greece to ſpare them ſome of 
their inhabitants, and their requeſt being granted, they im- 
| barked for Syracuſe, being in all above ten thouſand. At 
the ſame time great multitudes of people from Italy and other 
parts of Sicily joined Timoleon, who diſtributed the lands a- 
| mong them gratis, but fold the houſes, and with the money 
T ariſing from the ſale eſtabliſhed a fund for the ſupport of the 
: poor and needy. 
r 
* 


Timolgon, having thus raiſed Syracuſe in a manner from the 
grave, undertook the delivery ot all Sicily, and the extirpa 
ting of tyrants and tyranny from the other cities. He began 
* with [cetas tyrant of Leontini, whom he compelicd to renounce 

his alliance with the Carthaginians, demoliſh his forts, and 
, reſign the fovercignty. Leptines tyrant of Erngza and Apatia- 
EC nia, being cloſely beſieged, ſurrendered himſelf to the con- 
queror, who ſpared his life, and ſent him with ſeveral other 
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tyrants to Corinth, where he led a private life. Afterwards 
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he poſleſſed himſelt of Entella, and put to death all thoſe who 
adhered to the Carthaginians. The fame of his victories 


being now ſpread all over the iſland, the Greet cities ev 


where ſubmitted to him, and were by him reſtored the 
full enjoyment of their rights and privileges. Many cities 
likewiſe of the Sicani and Siculi, ſubject to the Cartbagini- 
ans, ſent ambaſſadors to him, deſiring to be admitted amon 
his confederates. | 

Timoleon, having thus cleared Sicily of the many tyrants 
who held the people in ſubjection, and ſet the whole iſland at 
liberty, returned to Syracuſe, where in conjunction with Ce- 


phalus and Dionyſus, two legiſlators ſent from Corinth, he 


inſtituted ſuch laws as were moſt proper for the democracy. 
Among other wiſe inſtitutions, he appointed a chief magi 
to be choſen yearly, whom the Syracu/tans called the Amphi- 


| $olus of Jupiter Olympins ; and the firſt Amphipolus was Cal- 


limenes. Hence aroſe the cuſtom among the Syracufians to 
compute their years by the reſpective governments of theſe 


* magiſtrates, which cuſtom continued in-the time of Drodorus 


Siculus, that is, in the reign of Awguftus, above three hun- 


dred years after the office of Amphipolus was firſt introdu- 
ced ?, 


Timoleon Timoleon, having thus reformed the government of Syra- 


Lava Hſe, and by many wiſe laws ſettled the city in peace and 


upon the 
Cartha 


nians. 


gi- ginians quite out of the iſland. 


tranquility, began to entertain thoughts of driving the Cartha- 

ini With this view he ſent a 
ſtrong detachment, under the command of Dinarchus and 
Demaratus, into the neighbouring countries ſubject to the 
Carthaginians, enjoining them to plunder all thoſe cities, 
which refuſed to renounce their alliance with Carthage and 
join them. By this means he got a vaſt ſum of money, which 
ſerved to pay his ſoldiers their arrears, and make the neceſſa- 
ry preparations for the war he deſigned. The Carthaginians, 
ſuſpecting his deſign, ſent over into Sicily Aſdrubal and Ha- 
milcar, two experienced commanders, with an army of ſe- 
venty thouſand men, two hundred ſhips of war, and a thou- 
fand tranſports laden with warlike engines, armed - chariots, 
horſes, and all forts of proviſions. They no ſooner landed at 
Lilhbæ um, but Timoleon advanced againſt them, though his 
army conſiſted only of ſeven thouſand men. On his march 


one of his mercenarics, by name Thractus, cried out, that 


7 imolcon was not in his right ſenſes, elſe with ſuch an hand- 
ful of men he would never attempt to oppoſe ſo numerous 
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an army, that he was leading them to certain and unavoida- 
ble deſtruction, and that, if he was nat diſtracted, he could 
propoſe nothing elſe than the ſacrificing of their lives, per- 
haps becauſe he was not able to pay them their arrears. By 
this ſpeech he prevailed upon a thouſand of the mercenaries to 
return to Syracuſe, and not follow Timoleon in ſo deſperate 
an expedition. This did not diſhearten Timoleon, who ha- 
ving by fair words and large promiſes brought back the other 
mercenaries to their duty, continued his march to the banks 
of the river Cremiſſus, where the enemy was encamped. 
His unexpected arrival occaſioned no ſmall confuſion in the 
Carthaginian army, which he improving to his advantage at- 
tacked them with great vigour and reſolution. Ten thouſand 
of the enemies forces, who had already paſſed the river, were 
defeated and put to flight, before the reſt could come up to 
their aſſiſtance. But in the mean time the whole army ha- 
ving gained the oppolite bank, the battle was renewed, and 
the victory a long time doubtful ; but while the Carthaginians 
were fighting with great reſolution, and endeavouring to 
hem in and ſurround on all ſides Timoleon's ſmall army, there 
aroſe on a ſudden a violent ſtorm of hail, thunder, and light- 
ning, which, beating on the faces of the Carthaginians, put 
them into ſuch confuſion, that they were not able to ſtand 
their ground any longer. As ſoon as they began to retire, 
the Greeks, encouraging one another with ſhouts of joy, 
preſſed them ſo vigorouſly, that the whole army was driven 
into the river, where great numbers of them were drown- 
ed in that throng and confuſion. The ſacred cohort or bri- 
gade, as the Carthaginians called it, which conſiſted of two 
thouſand five hundred citizens of Carthage, all men of ex- 
perienced courage and valour, fought with great reſolution, 
and ſtood their ground till they we re all cut off to a man. Of 
the reſt ten thouſand were flain, and above fifteen thouſand 
taken priſoners; all their baggage and proviſion, with two 


hundred chariots, a thouſand coats of mail, and ten thouſand 


ſhields, fell into the enemy's hands, and were either ſent to Co- 
rinth and there dedicated to Neptune, or hung up in the tem- 
ples of Syracuſe. The ſpoil, which was exceeding rich, 
and conſiſted of gold and filver plate, and other furniture of 
great value, he divided among the ſoldiers, retaining nothing 
for himſelf but the glory of ſo famous a victory. 

Timolean after this victory returned to Syracuſe, where he 
was received with all poſſible demonſtrations of joy, and at- 
tended to his houſe by the magiſtrates and chief citizens, the 
people, as he palied through the ſtreets, throwing lowers up- 
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on him, and paying him ſuch honours as were due to heroes 
or demi-gods. Soon after his arrival he baniſhed the thou- 
ſand mercenaries, who had deſerted him, ordering them to 
leave Syracuſe before ſun-ſet. This was all the paniſhment 
he inflicted upon them 1. 

As soo as the news of this overthrow reached Carthage, 
the people there were ſeized with ſuch terror, that they im- 
mediately diſpatched ambaſſadors into S:cily, with orders to 
ſtrike up a peace upon any terms whatſoever. As ſeveral new 
tyrants had already ſtarted up and formed a powerful alliance 
?gainſt Timaleon, he thought it adviſable to conclude a peace 
with the Carthagin:ans, and turn his arms againſt thoſe un- 
Juſt uſurpers. A peace was accordingly ſettled on the follow- 
ing terms: that all the Greet cities ſhould be ſet free; that 
the river Halycus, or, as Diodorus calls it, the Lycus, ſhould 
be the boundary between the territories of both parties; that 
the natives of the citics ſubje to the Carthaginians ſhould be 
allowed to withdraw, if they pleaſed, to Syracuſe, with 
their families and effects; and laftly, that Carthage ſhould 
not for the future give any affiſtance to the tyrants againſt 
the Syracuſians 

Timoleon, having now nothing to fear from the Carthagini- 
ans, marched againſt the tyrants, determined to root them quite 
out of the iſland. Icetas had already taken the field, but was 
eafily routed by Timoleon, who, following his victory, made 
him, his ſon Eupolemus, and the general of his horſe priſoners, 
and put them all to death. His wife and daughter fell likewiſe 
into his hands, and were ſent to e where they were 
ſentenced to die, and executed accordingly, the people of Sy- 
racuſe thus revenging the death of Diov's wife and ſiſter, 
whom Hcctas had cauſed to be thrown into the ſea, as we 
have related above. Mamercus tyrant of Catana, Hippon ty- 
rant of Meſſana, and all the other tyrants of Szc:zly, met 
with the like fate, being firſt overcome by Timoleon, and then 
put to death by thoſe whom they had tyrannically onpreſſed. 
Thus Timoleon, having intirely purged, Sicily of the tyrants 
who had long infeſted it, given Syracuſe wiſe laws, every 
where re-eftabliſhed peace and tranquillity, repeopled the 
cities, and ſupplied them with means to recover their antient 
ſplendor, reſigned his authority to live in retirement. The 


. SYyracuſ:ans had out of gratitude beſtowed upon him the beſt 


houſe in the city, and another very magnificent and pleaſant 
one in the country, whither he retired with his wife and chil- 
dren, whom he had ſent for from Corinth. In this retirement 
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he paſſed the remainder of his life, enjoying the ſatisfaction 

of ſeeing ſo many cities, and ſuch numbers of people, in- 

debted to him for their happineſs. He was tried in his old age 

with a very ſenſible affliction, which was the loſs of his fight. 

In this condition the Syracuſians gave him great inſtances of 

their gratitude, paying him frequent viſits, and carrying all 

ſtrangers of diſtinction to viſit their benefactor and deliverer. 

When they had any important affair to be examined in the 

aſſembly of the people, they never failed to invite him thither, 

and religiouſly to follow his advice. He generally came in a 

chariot, and was attended from the gates of the city to tne 

place of the aſſembly by the whole city, and reconducted in 

the ſame manner beyond the gates with loud ſhouts and accla- 

mations. He lived in this retirement eight years, and was af- 

ter his death honoured as a god. He was buried with great Timoleon 
| pomp and magnificence, the people of Syracuſe having decreed, gies. 

that two hundred minas ſhould be laid out on that occaſion ; 

but the tears that were ſhed, and the bleſſings uttered, by every 

body in honour of his memory, were the chief ornament of his fu- 

neral. It was alſo enacted by a ſpecial decree, that annually, 

on the day of his death, public ſports ſhould be celebrated with 
horſe - races and gymnaſtic games; and that whenever the 

people of Syracuſe ſhould be engaged in a war with the 

Barbarians, they ſhould ſend to Corinth for a gene- 

ral r. 

T HE Syracuſians enjoyed for the ſpace of twenty years the fruits 

of Timoleon's victories, But it was impoſſible that a nation, 

which neither knew how to govern, nor how to obey, ſhould be 

long free from tumults and ſedition. Great diſturbances daily ari- 

ſing, the citizens wereagaininvolved in the ſamecalamities, from e ga- 
4 which Timoleon had with ſo much trouble delivered them. A new rents o 
: tyrant ſtarted up among them, who exceeded all thoſe who Agatho- 
. had gone before him in cruelty and all other vices. This was cles. 
1 
| 


Agathocles, of whoſe birth and parentage Diadorus gives us 
the following account. He was the ſon of one Carſinus, who, 


being baniſhed from Rhegium his native city, ſettled at Therme 
| in Sicily, at that time ſubject to the Carthaginians. There 
4 he married a woman of the place, who being troubled with 
K ſtrange dreams, while ſhe was with child of Agathocles, im- 
0 parted them to ſome Carthaginians who were. going to Del- 
Pl phos, defiring them to conſult the oracle in her name about the 
4 child ſhe was big with. The Carthaginians complied with 
1 her requeſt and the oracle returned this anſwer, that the child 
2 would bring dreadful calamities upon the Carthaginians and 


all Sicily, The father, terrified with this prediction, expoſed 
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the child, as ſoon as it was born, in the open fields, charginS 
one of his friends to watch it till it died. As the infant con- 
tinued ſeveral days alive, the perſon placed there to guard it 
grew weary and retired home ; which the mother having 
notice of, immediately repaired to the place, and carrying the 
His educa- child to the houſe of her brother Heraclides, entruſted it with 
tion. him, calling it after her father's name Agatbocles. When 
he was ſeven years old, Carſinus was invited by Heraclides to 
a ſolemn feaſt and ſacrifice, and on that occaſion ſeeing Aga- 
thocles, he was greatly taken with his beauty, for he is ſaid 
to have been one of the handſomeſt men of his age. His 
wite, laying hold of that opportunity to put him in mind of 
his ſon, told him, that the child he had expoſed would have 
proved as fine a child as that he ſo much admired, had he not 
been ſo barbarouſly murdered. At theſe words the father burſt 
out in tears, and faid that he heartily repented what he had 
done. Hereupon the mother venturcd to diſcover to him the 
truth of the whole matter ; whereat he was greatly overjoy- 
ed ; but ſoon after, out of fear of the Carthaginians, remo- 
ved with all his family to Syracuſe, where, as he was by trade 
a potter, he brought up his ſon to the ſame buſineſs. After 
Timolean had routed the Carthaginians on the banks of the 
Cremiſjus, he promiſed to make all thoſe who ſhould join 
him free of Syracuſe ; and on this occaſion it waas Carfinus and 
his ſon Agathocles were inrolled among the Syracufian citizens. 
Car ſinus died ſoon after; but Agathecles being recommended 
by his beauty to one Demas, a rich, but voluptuous and lewd, 
nobleman of Syracuſe, he was plentifully ſupplied by him with 
money and whatever elſe he had occaſion for. Demas was 
ſoon after created general of the Agrigentines, when he did 
not forget his favourite, but advanced him to the dignity of 
a chiliarch, that is, gave him the command of a thouſand 
men. He had ſome time before ſerved as a common ſoldier, 
and was even then yery remarkable for his dexterity in perform- 
ing the military evolutions, and the great ſtrength of his 
body, wearing in the military exerciſes ſuch heavy armour as 
no other man in the whole army could bear. After he was 
raiſed to the poſt of a chiliarch, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 
all occaſions above the other commanders, being quite void 
of fear, and as ready to expoſe his own life to the greateſt 
dangers, as the lives of thuſe he commanded. In the mean 
tine Demas dying, and leaving his whole eſtate to his wife. 
Azathecles married her, and by that means became at once the 
molt wealthy citizen in Syracuſe f. 


His riſe 
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He was not ſuffered long to enjoy his good fortune in Sy- 


racuſe, being driven from thence by Sofi/fratus, who, having 
uſurped the ſupreme power and made himſelf abſolute maſter 
of Syragaſe, baniſhed all thoſe who gave him any umbrage. 
Agathocles retired to Italy, where he had acquired great repu- 
tation in the war which the Crotonians had waged with the 
Brutians. He ſettled at Cretona, where he was kindly enter- 
tained ; but forgetting the favours ſhewn him by the Crotoni- 
ans, he attempted to make himſelf lord of their city, and 
was on that account obliged to fave himſelf by flight from 
the fury of the incenſed multitude. From Crotona he with- 
drew to Tarentum, but was ſoon driven from that city too, 
being there convictec of the like practices. After this no 
city would receive him; whereupon, having got together a 
band of exiles and robbers, he plundered the country and lived 
upon rapine. In the mean time So/i/tratus having croſſed a- 
ver into Italy and laid ſiege to Rhegium, Apathocles attacked 
him unexpectedly, forced his camp, and obliged him to im- 
bark his men and drop that enterprize. S:/ftratus ſoon after 
this unſucceſsful expedition was forced to abdicate the ſove- 
reignty and quit Syraciſe. With him were driven out above 
fix hundred of the chief citizens, who were ſuſpected by the 
populace to have formed a deſign of aboliſhing the democracy, 
and introducing in its room oligarchy. Sofftratus and the 
exiles had recourſe to the Carthaginians, who readily eſpouſed 
their cauſe. Hereupon the Syracuſtans recalling Agathocles, 
appointed him commander in chiet of their forces, which truſt 
he diſcharged with more valour than-integrity ; for having de- 
feated the united forces of Seſiſtratus and the Carthaginians, 
on which occaſion he received ſeven wounds, he began to 
exerciſe a ſovereign power over his fellow citizens, and take 
ſuch meaſures as plainly ſhewed that he aſpired to the mbnar- 
chy. Wherefore the Syracuſians, not daring to truſt any of 
their own citizens, had recourſe anew to the Corinthians, who 
ſent them one Aceſtorides to take upon him the command of 
their forces. Aceſtorides was no ſooner veſted with this power, 
but he formed a deſign of diſpatching Agathocles, being ſonſi- 
ble that Syracuſe could never enjoy a perfect tranquillity fo 
long as Agathocles was alive. But, as Re was afraid his death 
might occaſion ſome diſturbance in the city, he communded 
him to retire from Syracuſe in the cloſe of the evening, and 
placed on all the roads ſoldiers with private orders to put him 
to death in the night and bury his body. But Agathecl:s, 
ſuſpecting ſome treachery, choſe a young man who reſembid 
him both in ſtature and {catures, and, having privately deli— 
vered to him his horfe, arms, and garment, ſent lum beture, 
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enjoining him to keep the public road. He was ſcarce out 
of the gates, when the guards, miſtaking him for Agathocles, 
killed him, and buried the body ; nor were they undeceived 
till news was brought ſome time after, that Agwthocles, 
who had eſcaped by private ways, was raiſing troops in the 
heart of Sicily, The Syracuſians were nct a little alarmed, 
when they heard, that he was not only alive, but had al- 
ready got together a conſiderable army, and was pre- 
paring to come againſt the city. They therefore ſent anibaſ- 
ſadors to him, and to avoid the evils of a civil war offe- 
red to recall him home, provided he diſbanded his forces. 
Agathocles agreed to the propoſal, and on his return being 
conducted by the citizens to the temple of Ceres, he ſwore 
there, according to cuſtom, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
that he would do nothing to the prejudice of the democracy *. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the ſolemn oath he had taken, he 
no ſooner ſaw himſelf reſtored to his country and eſtate, but he 
began to court the favour of the populace, and eſpouſe their 
cauſe againſt the ſenate, which conſiſted of fix hundred of 
the chief citizens, with no other view but to ſow diviſions 
and raiſe new diſturbances, by means of which he hoped to 
have an opportunity of overturning the government, and 
making himſelf maſter of the city. He pretended to protect 
the people againſt the oppreſſions and over-grown power of the 
ſenate, and was, on that account, in ſpite of the ſenate, creat- 
ed commander in chief of the forces, which were then raiſing 
to be ſent againſt the city of Erb:ta, which had revolted from 
Syracuſe. Agathocles, ſeeing himſelf again at the head of an ar- 
my, reſolved to get rid of all thoſe who were in a condition 
to thwart his deſigns. Having therefore appointed his troops 
to meet him early in the morning, at a place near Syracuſe 
called Timoleontium, he there told them, that before they 
employed their arms againſt the inhabitants of Erb:ta, they 
muſt clear Syracuſe of the fix hundred tyrants, who were far 
more dangerous enemies than either the inhabitants of Erbi- 
ta, or the Carthaginians themſelves; that Syracuſe could ne- 
ver enjoy a perfect tranquility ſo long as one of them was 
left alive ; that it was not enough to diſpatch the tyrants, 
unleſs at the fame time all thoſe who ſided with them 
underwent the ſame fate. This was encouraging his ſoldiers, 
who were, for the moſt part, the ſcum of the populace, to 
murder the whole body of the nobility at once. For their 
further encouragement, he gave them leave to plunder the 


houſes, and ſeize on all the wealth of thoſe they ſhould put 
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to death. When he had ended his ſpeech, the ſoldiery ſhew- 
ed an eager deſire to be led againſt the tyrants, as they called 
them, and to deliver Syracuſe from the oppreſſions it groaned 
under. Agathacles then entering the city, commanded the 
trumpets to ſound the charge ; whereupon the ſoldiers, falling 
upon all thoſe they met with, murdered them without dif- 
tinction of rank, ſex, or age, plundered their houſes, and 
committed all forts of cruelties. In a few hours four thou- 
ſand and upwards were killed, and the ſtreets covered with 
dead bodies. But this was not enough for Agathocles; his de- 
ſign was not only to diſpatch the nobles, but to leave few of 
the other citizens alive to oppoſe him. Wherefore, when 
the ſlaughter was once begun, he encouraged his men to pur- 
ſue the bloody maſſacre, giving them free liberty to plunder, 
raviſh, murder, and commit what enormities they pleaſed for 
two whole days and nights. "The third day he ſummoned an 
aſſembly of the few who had outlived the general ſlaughter, 
and told them, that for the violent diſtemper, with which 
the ſtate had been long affected, he had been obliged to ad- 
miniſter a no leſs violent remedy ; that he had nothing elſe 
| in view but to reſtore the democracy, and reſcue the city 
| from the cruel oppreſſions of a few tyrannical magiſtrates, 
and that for the future he would lead a private life free from 
: further cares and toils. This he did to have the crown placed 
: upon his head, as it were by force; for he knew, that he had 
left none alive fit to govern; and, on the other fide, was 
4 well aſſured, that thoſe who had afliſted him in ſpoiling and 
; murdering their fellow-citizens, would never ſuffer him to 
1 reſign his authority, having no hopes of impunity but in veſt- 
* ing him with the ſupreme power, at whoſe inſtigation they 
le had committed ſo many enormities. He therefore had no Agatho- 
* 
* 
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ſooner ended his ſpeech, but they all, with one voice, pro- cles pro- To 1 
claimed him king, and decreed, that he ſhould thenceforth claimed 
govern with an abſolute and uncontrolled power ». ting. 
BEING thus raiſed to the throne, the firſt law he enacted 
was, that all former debts ſhould be made void, and the lands 


of equally divided among the rich and the poor. By this unjuſt 
5 decree he gained the affection of the common people, and 
3 ſo weakened the oppoſite party, that the very few nobles, 
who had outlived the general ſlaughter, were now upon a le- 
8 vel with the meaneſt of the people. Agatbocles, having thus 
* triumphed over all his enemies, began to change his beha- 
- viour, and treat his ſubjects with a great deal of humanity | 
out and moderation, allowing every one to come ficely into his 
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preſence, and hearing patiently their complaints, which, 
when it lay in his power, he never failed to redreſs. He like- 
wiſe publilhed ſeveral wholeſome laws, ſeeking by all means 
to gain the love of his ſubjects, that he might be able to turn 
his arms againſt the other cities of Szczly, having a deſign to 
Reduces the make himſelf maſter of the whole iſland. His ſubjects ſeemed 
greateſt diſpoſed to ſecond his ambitious views, which encouraged him 
part of to make war firſt on the neighbouring ſtates, and afterwards 
—_— carry his arms into the very heart of the land, which in 
the ſpice of two years he brought intirely under ſubjection, 

except a few cities that were held by the Carthaginians w. 
WHEN news was brought to Carthage of the progreſs A 
gathocles made in Sicily, Hamilcar was immediately diſpatched 
with a numerous fleet and a mighty army to put a ſtop to his 
coaqueſtz, The fleet was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, in 
which Hamilcar loſt ſixty ſhips of war and two hundred tranſ- 
ports, with a great number of men. However, being joined on 
his arrival by ſuch of the Sicalzans as hated Agathecles, his ar- 
my was ina few days increaſed to the number of forty thouſand 
foot and five thouſand horſe. With theſe he took the field, 
and encamped near the city of Himera, where Agathecles at- 
tacked him, and with incredible bravery forced his trenches, 
and cut moſt of his forces in pieces. But while the Syracu- 
ans were buſy in plundering the camp, a powerful ſupply 
Agatho. arrived unexpectedly from Carthage, which revived the cou- 
cles de-. rage of thoſe who had fled to ſuch a degree, that they returned 
feated by to the charge, and, finding the Syracufrans in diforder, attack- 
the Car- ed them in front, while the new ſupplies fell on their rear. 
thagini- Thus was the fortune of the day changed, and Agatbocles, 
ans. who thought himſelf ſure of the victory, obliged to ſave him- 
ſelf rſt in Gela, and afterwards within the walls of his me- 
tropolis. Thither the Carthaginians purſued him, and laid 


S f 
befeced. cloſe ſiege to that important place, which, if they could have 
1 taken it, would have put them in poſſeſſion of the whole 
iſland. 
Agathecles, being reduced to ſuch ſtraits, and abandoned 
< by all his allies in Sicihy, from their abhorrence of his enor- 


mous cruelties, formed a deſign of ſo bold, and, in appcar- 
ance, fo impracticable a nature, that nothing but the ſuccels 
with which it was attended, could juſtify the undertaking of 
it. This deſign was to transfer the war into Africa, and be- 
ſicge Carthage, at a time when he himſelf was beſieged in his 
metropolis, w hich was the only city left him in Sicily. He 


communicated his deſign to no perſon whatſoever, but only 
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told the Syraciſians in general terms, that he had found out 
an infallible way of freeing them from the impending calami- 
ties, and repairing all the loſſes they had ſuſtained to that day. 
He then choſe the maſt daring and intrepid among the ſoldiers 


and citizens of Syracuſe, ordering the foot to be ready with their 
"arms at the firſt call, and the horſemen to carry each along 
with him, beſides his arms, a ſaddle and a bridle. He ſet at 


liberty all the ſlaves, who were able to bear arms, and in- 

ci rporated them among his troops. Having embarked all his 

forces, he appointed his brother Antandrus governor of Syra- 

cuſe, with forces and proviſions ſufficient to hold out a long 

ſiege, and taking with him his two ſons Archagathus and He- 

raclides ; he went la on board himſelf. His fleet conſiſt- 

ed of ſixty gallies, but the Carthag iniaa ſquadron, far more 

numerous than his, blocked up the mouth of the harbour, fo 

that he was obliged to wait for ſome favourable opportunity 

to ſet ſail. After he had attended a long time, and was rea- 

dy to drop his deſign, a large fleet of tranſports appeared 

laden with corn and other provifions for Syracuſe. To inter- 

cept theſe the Carthagimians put to ſea, and Agatbocles no 

ſooner ſaw the mouth of the harbour open, but he likewiſe 

hoiſted ſail. The Carthaginians at firſt imagined, that the 

enemy's fleet was ſent to defend the tranſports, and there- 

fore tacking about prepared to engage. But Agathocles con- 

tinued his courſe towards Africa, being cloſely purſued by 

the Carthaginians, till, night coming on, they loſt ſight of 

him. In the mean time the tranſports, unexpectedly eſcap- 

ing the danger, plentifullty ſupplied the city with corn, and 

all other proviſions. The Cartbaginian admiral, finding that, 

by purſuing two fleets at once, he had miſſed them both, and 

that Agathocles did not return, reſolved to purſue him cloſe, 

and to prevent him from kindling the war in ſome other 

place. Having therefore failed fix days and fix nights, ſteer- 

ing his courſe towards Africa, he at laſt came up with the Sy- 

racuſian fleet, and engaged them. But as his men were quite 

tired out with rowing, the Syracu/zans gained the victory, and, 

having diſperſed the enemy's fleet, landed ſafe on the coaſt of 

Africa, at a place called the Quarries *. Agatho- 
Agathocles, having thus landed his men in the heart of the cles /ands 

enemies country, aſſembled his troops, and acquainted them in Africa. 

in a few words with his deſign, and the motives which had Y<** of 

prompted him to it ; he told them, that the only way to di- - Foes 

vert the enemy from the ſiege of Syracuſe, and drive them quite 2 "WS 

out of Sicily, was, to carty\ the war into their own country; fore 
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that he led men inured to the hardſhips of war iſt an 
enemy ſoftened and enervated by eaſe and luxury; that the 
natives of the country, who hated the Carthaginians, by 
whom they were treated rather like ſlaves than allies, would 
join them on the firſt news of their arrival ; that the boldneſs 
of the attempt would ſtrike the — with terror, 
who were altogether unprepared to engage an enemy at the 


very gates of their metropolis ; finally, that from no other 


enterprize they could reap more advantage and glory than 
from this, which would put them in poſſeſſion of the whole 
wealth of Carthage, and tranſmit their names and fame to 
the lateſt poſterity. The ſoldiers fancied themſelves already 
maſters of Africa, and applauded this ſpeech with loud ſhouts 
of joy and acclamations. Agathocles, finding his ſoldiers fo 
well diſpoſed, reſolved to ſet fire to his fleet, and burn all his 
except one or two for the carrying of diſpatches. Many 
reaſons determined him to ſo bold, or, as our hiſtorian calls 
harbour in 
rica where his ſhips could lie with fafety ; wherefore as the 
haginians were maſters at ſea, they would not fail to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of his whole fleet, which was no ways in a 
condition to cope with theirs. As he had but a ſmall arm 

if he divided it, leaving troops ſufficient to defend the ſhips, he 
would not be ſtrong enough to encounter the enemy, and thereby 
be deprived of all the advantages of this unexpected diverſion. 
But what chiefly inſpired him with this reſolution was, that, 
the fleet being once deſtroyed, his men would be under a ne- 
ceſſity of conquering, having no other hopes of ſafety re- 
maining, fave only in victory. Having therefore gained o- 
ver before-hand ſuch of the officers as were entirely at his 
devotion, he aſſembled the ſoldiery, and appeared among 
them in his royal robes with a crown on his head, as if he were 
going to perform ſome religious ceremony. Then addrefling 
himſelf to the aſſembly, he told them, that when they left 
Syracuſe, and were warmly purſued by the enemy, in that 
fatal danger he applied himſelf to — and Proſerpine, the 
tutelar goddeſſes of Sicily, and promiſed to burn all the veſ- 
ſels of the fleet in their honour, if they delivered them from 
the enemy, and helped them to land ſafe in Africa. Aid me 
therefore, O fellow-ſoldiers, ſaid he, to diſcharge this vow, for 
the goddeſſes can eaſily make us amends for this ſacrifice. 
Having uttered theſe words, he took a torch in his hand and led 
the way, flying on board his own ſhip, and ſetting it on fire. 
All the officers did the like, and were chearfully followed by 
the ſoldiers. The trumpets ſounded from every quarter, and 
the whole ſhere ecchoed with joyful ſhouts and loud accla- 
| mations 
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mations. The ſoldiers had not been allowed time to reflect 


on what they were doing, being hurried on by a blind and im- 
petuous ardor ; but when they had leiſure to weigh every 
particular, and were appriſed of the danger they were in, be- 
ing ſeparated from their own country, by the vaſt ocean, and 
in the midſt of the enemy's, without the leaſt hopes or means 
of eſcaping, a fad and melancholy filence ſucceeded that tranſ- 
port of joy and thoſe acclamations, which, but a moment 
before, had been ſo general in the army J. 

HERE again Agathocles left no time for reflection, but to 
raiſe again the drooping ſpirits of his ſoldiers, he led them a- 


gainſt an important place called the Great City, which was 


ſubject to Carthage. The country through which they march- 
ed offered the moſt agreeable proſpect imaginable. On either 
fide was ſpacious meadows, covered with flocks of all kinds 
of cattle, country-houſes, built with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence,, delightful avenues, planted with all forts of fruit- 
trees, delicious gardens, of a prodigious extent, and kept 
with all poſſible care and elegance, &c. This proſpect re- 
animated the ſoldiers, who were again willing to run any 
danger in hopes of obtaining ſo pleaſant and wealthy a coun- 
try as a reward of their toils and labour. They marched full 
of courage to the Great City, took it by ſtorm, and enriched 
themſelves with the plunder, which was entirely abandoned 
to them. Thence they advanced to Tunis, which they like- 
Wiſe took ſword in hand and plundered. The ſoldiers were 
for garriſoning theſe two cities, that they might have ſome 
place to retire to in caſe of any misfortune ; but Agathocles, 
that they might have no hopes of ſafety but in victory, cauſed 
them both to be levelled with the ground, and encamped in 
the open fields *. 

In the mean time the news of this unexpected deſcent, 


reaching Carthage, threw the whole city into the utmoſt ter- 
ror and confuſion. They all concluded, that their army be- 


fore Syracuſe was entirely cut off and their fleet loſt. The 
people haſtened with trembling hearts to the market- place, 
while the ſenate aſſembled in a tumultuous manner to delibe- 
rate how they might ſave the city, which the victorious ene- 
my was with long marches advancing to beſiege. They had 
no army in readineſs to make head againit the enemy, and 
their preſent danger did not ailow them to wait till forces were 
levied among their allies. It was therefore reſolved after long 
debates, that the citizens ſhould be armed ; and accordingly 
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in a few days they had on foot an army of forty thouſand foot 
and a thouſand horſe, with 200 armed chariots. They ap- 
pointed Hanno and Bomilcar to command the forces, not- 
withſtanding the antient grudges that ſtil ſubſiſted between 


their families, hoping, that they would ſtrive to outvie one 


another in the defence of their common country, and by that 
means turn their private to the public advantage. 
The generals immediately took the field, and, poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of an eminence not far from the enemy, drew up their 
troops in battle array. Agathecles had only fourteen thouſand 
men, and was therefore not a little ſurprized when he ſaw 
ſo numerous an army ready to engage him. However, he 
diſſembled his fear, and in order to encourage his men, who 
were quite difpirited and under great apprehenſions of the 
enemies horſe and chariots ; he let out ſeveral owls, which he 
had before prepared for that purpoſe. Theſe, flying about 
the camp and lighting on the foldiets ſhields, fo raiſed their 
ſpirits, that of their own accord they began to advance againft 
the enemy, not doubting but by the aſſiſtance of Minerva, to 
whom that bird was ſacred, and therefore looked upon by all 
the Greeks as a good omen, they ſhould gain a complete vic- 
tory. Agathecles willingly ſeconded their ardor, and putting 
himſelf at their head charged the Carthaginians with incredible 
vigour. Hanns with the ſacred cohort, which conſiſted of 
the flower of the troops, ſuſtained a long time the fury -of 
the Greeks, and even put them in diſorder, but being over- 
whelmed with ſhowers-of darts, and covered with wounds, 
he fell fighting bravely to the laſt. Bomilcar, 
that his rival was ſlain, looked upon this as a favourable op- 
portunity of poſſeſſing himſelf of the ſovereignty, to which he 
had long aſpired. But,-as he was ſenſible that he could not ac- 
compliſh his deſign, if the army of Agathocles were deſtroyed. 
but might eaſily put it in execution if the enemy conquered, he 
reſolved toretire with the forces under his command, not doubt- 
ing but he ſhould be able to get the better of Agathocles whenever 


The Car- he pleaſed. Accordingly acquainting his men with Hanne's 
thaginians death, he ordered them to keep their. ranks, and retire in 
defeated by good order to a neighbouring hill, as the only means to eſ- 
the treach- cape the fury of the victorious enemy. But as their retreat 
oy 4 looked like a flight, the Greets purſued them ſo cloſe, that 


milca 


they put them in diſorder, and gained a complete victory. 
The ſacred cobort fought with great bravery, even after the 
death of Hanno, and couragiouſly advanced over the dead 
bodics of their fellow ſoldiers, till they ſaw themſelves aban- 
doned by the whole army, and in danger of being ſurrounded 
by the enemy. They then fetired in good order, and gained 
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an eminence, where they halted, and anew made head againſt 
thoſe who purſued them ;but, not being ſupported by Bomilcar 
they were either cut off, or forced to ſave themſelves by 
flight, after having diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a very eminent 
manner, Two hundred Greeks were ſlain in this battle, and 
a thouſand, or according to ſome fix thouſand, Carthaginians ; 
ſo that the laughter on neither ſide was conſiderable. Aga- 
thocles, after having purſued the enemy ſome time, returned 
and allowed his ſoldiers to plunder the Carthaginian camp, 
where they found twenty thouſand pair of fetters and mana- 
cles, which the y had provided, not doubting but they 
ſhould take many priſoners *. 

Tart Carthaginians, now giving all up for loſt, diſpatch- 
ed meſſenger after mefſenger to Hamilcar in Sicily, with the 
news of what happened in Africa, and expreſs orders to haſ- 
ten over to the relief of his country. When the meſſengers 
arrived, Hamilcar commanded them not once to mention 
the victory of Agatbocles; but on the contrary to noiſe it a- 
broad in the camp, that he had been entirely defeated, his 
forces all cut off, and his fleet taken by the Carthaginians. 
The ſenate of Carthage had ſent to Hamilcar by the meſſen- 
gers all the beaks of the Syracuſian ſhips, that this report 
might more eaſily gain credit, for it was by their orders that 
he had cauſed ic to be ſpread abroad. milcar therefore 
unmediately diſpatched ambaſſadors to Syracuſe with the beaks 
of the ſhips, ſummoning the governor and citizens to deliver 
up the city, fince their army and fleet in Africa were utterly 
deſtroyed. This ſad news was commonly believed, and the 
whole city thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. But the leading 
men, to prevent the miſchiefs that might attend ſo general a 
conſternation, not only diſmiſſed the meſſengers without any 
anſwer, but drove out eight thoufand of their citizens, who ſeem- 
ed inclined to capitulate with the enemy. Hamilcar entci- 
tained the exiles with great kindneſs, and underſtanding from 
them the miſerable condition the city was in, he reſolved to 
allault it on all quarters at once, but firſt ſent new deputies, 
promiſing to ſpare Antandrus and all thoſe who ſided with 
him, if he delivered the city up into his hands. Hereupon 
a council of war was ſummoned, when Antandrus, who was 
very unlike his brother, was for capitulating : But Eurymnon 
the Stolian, whom Agatbocles had left to aſſiſt his brother 
with his advice, — upon him and the reſt to hold out, 
till they had certain intelligence of the truth. The aſſembly 


was ſcarce diſmiſſed, when a galley with thirty ears arrived 
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from Africa, and brought the agreeable news of Agathocles's 
victory, which immediately flew through the city, and reſto- 
red lite and reſolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a 
laſt effort to ſtorm the city, but being repulſed with loſs, he 
raiſed the ſiege, and ſent five thouſand men to the rehef of 
his diſtreſſed country. All his forces he thought it needleſs 
to ſend, and ftill entertained hopes of obliging Agathocles te 
quit Africa, and return to the defence of his own ki 

He ſpent ſome time in reducing ſuch cities as ſided with the 
Syracufians, and, after having brought all their allies under 
ſubjection, he returned again to Syracuſ-, hoping to ſurprize 
the city by attacking it in the night. But the Syracuftans, 
having titnely notice of his deſign, made a fally unexpectedly, 
routed his army, which was an hundred and twenty thouſand 
men ftrong, and took Hamilcar himſelf priſoner. We are 
told, that Hamilcar dreamt the night before that he ſhould 
ſup the next day in Syraruſe : his dream proved true, but the 
entertainment he met with was not much to his ſatisfattion ; 
for thoſe, whoſe parents and relations he had barbarouſly mur- 
dered, led him in chains about all the ſtreets of the ley, and 
after having vented their rage on their miſerable captive by all 
ſorts of torments, ſtruck his head and ſent it into Africa, 
a welcome preſent to Agatbocles, who, advancing to the ene- 
my's camp, and ſhewing them the head of their general, ftruck 
them with ſuch terror, that their commanders, - with the ut- 
moſt difficulty, kept them from abandoning the camp and re- 
turning to Carthage b. 

Agathocles had already reduced all the cities ſubject to the 
Carthaginians, and was preparing to beſiege Carthage itſelf, 
But, before he ventured upon fo difficult and — an 
enterprize, he ſent ambaſſadors to all the princes of Africa, 
inviting them to join in the common cauſe, and lend him 
their aſſiſtance in overturning that imperious republic, which, 
with ſo much haughtineſs, lorded it over them. His chief 
deſign was to gain over Ophellas prince of the Cyrencans, who 
had been one of Alexander's captains, and at that time had on 
foot an army of ten thouſand regular troops, and was contriv- 
ing how he might enlarge his dominions. The ambaſſadors 
ſent to him were charged to flatter his ambition, by promiſing 
him, in their maſter's name, the ſovereignty of all africa, 
which Azathocles had invaded with no other view but to ob- 
lige the Carthaginians to quit Sicily. Ophetlas allured by this 
promiſe ſet out at the head of twenty thouſand men, and af- 


ter two months march, moſtly through ſandy deſerts, joined 
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t laſt Agathockes. As that prince did not ſcruple to commit 
the moſt enormous crimes to promote his intereſt, Ophellas had 
no ſooner put himſelf and his army in his power, than by the 
blackeſt perfidy he cauſed him to be murdered, and by fair 
words and large promiſes prevailed upon his army, now deſti- 
tute of a leader, to ſerve under him, and be entirely at his 
devotion. Such of the Cyreneans as he found unfit to bear 
arms, for many of them had brought along with them their 
wives and children, he put on board ſome tranſports and ſent 
them to Syracuſe, where few of them arrived, moſt of the 
ſhips being caſt away near the Pithecuſian iflands. Agatbocles 
ſeeing himſelf now at the head of a numerous army aſſumed 
the title of king ot Africa, and as Carthage was the only city 
whieh ſtill held out, he inveſted it on all tides, with a deſign 
to reduce it by famine e. 

WHILE he was lying before Carthage, news was brought 
him, that, after the defeat of the Cartbaginians in Sicily and 
death of Hamilcar, moſt of the cities, whether ſubject to 
the Carthaginians or Syracuſi ius, had taken up arms, and en- 
tered into an aſſociation in defence of their hverties. As his 
affairs in Africa were in a very flouriſhing condition, he 
thought he might ſately return for a while into Sicily. Hav- 
ing therefore built ſome open veſſels with fifty oars apiece, 
and put two thouſand men on board, he fet fail for Sic:ly, 
leaving his ſon Archagathus commander in chief of his Afri- 
can army. The fame of his victories flew before him, and 
the news of his arrival ſtruck the confederates with ſuch ter- 
ror, that many cities ſubmitted of their own accord ; others 
were reduced by dint of arms, and in a ſhort time the whole 
iſland, except ſome few cities ſubject to the Carthaginians, 
acknowledged the ſovereignty of Agatbocles. Having thus 
ſettled affairs in Sicily, he returned to 4frica, where he found 
the face of things quite changed by his abſence. His ſon Ar- 
chagathus had loit a battle, and his army was ready to revolt 
for want of proviſions ; the Carthaginians had recoverd their 
courage, and were encamped in an advantageous poſt, whence 
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it was no eaſy matter to diſlodge them; all the avenues to the 


enemy's camp were guarded by ſtrong detachments, and no 
paſs was left open for the conveying of proviſions to Agatbo- 
cles's army, which was already in the utmoſt diſtreſs. In this 
critical juncture Agathocles attacked the enemy's camp, but 
was repulſed with the loſs of three thouſand men. After this 
unſucceſsful attempt, all the Africans in his army deſerted 
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him. Whereupon, not having a ſufficient force to contend 
with the Carthagimans, he reſolved to leave Africa. But as 
he could not poflibly tranſport his army, both for want of 
ſhips and becauſe the Carthaginians were maſters at ſea, he 
determined to ſlip away privatc!y, taking along with him 
only a few of his friends and his younger ſon Heraclides ; for 
as Archagathus was a daring young man, he had always enter- 
tained ſome jealouſy of him. But Archagathus, being appri- 
ſed of his deſign, diſcovered it to the officers and commanders 
of the army, and theſe to the ſoldiery, who, immediately 
running to their arms, ſeized on Agathecles and committed him 
to cuſtody. The army being now without a head, there was 
nothing in the camp but tumult and confuſion. The enſuing 
night a report being ſpread, that the enemy was advancing to 
attack them, they were all ſeized with a panic fear, and hav- 
ing none to command them, every one was preparing to ſave 
himſelf by flight, though they knew not whither tofly. In 
this confuſion Agathocles with a ſmall attendance ſtole away, 
and embarking on board a ſmall veſſel put to ſea, leaving his 
children to the wild fury of the diſappointed ſoldiers, who 
immediately putting his two ſons to death, choſe leaders from 
among themſelves, and concluded a peace with the Cartbagi- 
nians, upon the following terms: That the Greets ſhould de- 
liver up all the places they held in Africa, receiving for them 
three hundred talents; tnat ſuch of them as were willing to 
ſerve under the Carthaginians ſhould be kindly treated and 
receive the uſual pay; that the reſt ſhould be tranſported to 
Sicily, and have the city of Selinus for their habitation. Theſe 
articles were agreed to and punctually obſerved by the Cartha- 
ginians. Our hiſtorian obſerves, that Agathocles loſt both his 
army and his children the ſame month, and the ſame day of 
the month, on which he treacherouſly murdered Ophellas and 
brought over to himſelf his army d. 


Cueltietin Agathocles was no ſooner landed in Sicily, but ſending for 


Sicily. 


part of his forces he marched againſt the Egeſtinet, who had 


revolted in his abſence, and having taken the town by ſtorm, 


he put all the inhabitants to death, without diſtinction of ſex 
or age. The nobles he cauſed to be firſt tortured with the 
moſt exquilite torments rage or malice could invent. When 
news Was brought him of the death of his children in Africa, 
he ordered his brother Antandrus, governor of Syracuſe, to 
put all thoſe to death who were any ways related to ſuch of 
the Syraciſians as had attended him in the Carthaginian ex- 
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pedition. His orders were put in execution with ſuch cruel- 
ty, that the ſea was dyed a great way with blood. Such an 
inhuman butchery had never before been heard of even in 
Sicily, all thoſe who were related to any of the African army, 
from the great grand-father to the ſucking child, being bar- 
barouſly murdered by the tyrant's orders e. 

THr1s inhuman cruelty raiſed him many enemies, who 
joining Dinocratet, whom the tyrant had baniſhed, reduced 
him to ſuch ſtraits, that he was fain to court the friendſhip of 
the Carthaginians, and purchaſe a peace with them at a very 
dear rate, for he reſtored to them all the cities which they had 
formerly poſſeſſed in Sicily. He even ſent ambaſſadors to 
Dinocrates, offering to reſign the ſovereignty, provided two 
ſtrong holds, which he named, were left in his hands for the 
greater ſecurity of his perſon. Theſe propoſals were rejected 
by Dinecrates, who aſpired himſelf to the ſupreme power, and 
had then under his command above twenty thouſand foot and 
three thouſand horſe, which he muſt have diſbanded, and ſub- 
mitted to the democracy, if Agathocles had abdicated the 
tyranny. Agatbocles, finding he could not upon any terms 
obtain a peace, reſolved to put all to the iſſue of a battle, 
and attacking Dinocrates in his camp put him to flight, and 
gained a complete victory with five thouſand foot only, and eight 
hundred horſe. The remains of the ſhattered army retired 
to a neighbouring eminence, whence they ſent deputies to 
capitulate with the gonqueror, who promiſed to ſpare their 
lives, provided they delivered up their arms. But they were 
no ſooner diſarmed, than the tyrant cauſed them to be hem- 
med in, and all to a man put to the ſword. As for Dino- 
crates, who was 2 man of the ſame ſtamp with himſelf, he 
received him into his friendſhip, and ever after entruſted him 
with his moſt weighty affairs. After this victory, Agatbo- 
cles in two years time brought the whole iſland under ſubjec- 
tion, ſave thoſe cities only, which by the late treaty he had 
reſtored to the Carthaginians f. 

Agathocles, having nothing more to do in Sicily, paſſed o- 
ver into Italy, where he ſubdued the Brutii, rather by the 
terror of his name, than by force of arms. From 7taly be 
paſſed over to the Lipari iſlands, and obliged the inhabitants, 
who lived in perfect peace and ſecurity, to pay. him an hun- 
dred talents of gold. After he had received this ſum, which 
was all they had, he plundered the ſacred treaſure, ſtripp'd 
the temples, and then ſet fail for Syracuſe, with eleven ſhips 
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laden with the gold and fpoils of the temples. But, a vio- 
Tent ſtorm ariſing, all the veſſels were aft away, except one 
palley, on which he himſelf eſcaped Fo ſuffer a more miſera- 

le end. He was poiſoned by one Manon, whom he had 
unnaturally abuſed, at the inſtigation of his grandſon Archa- 
gathus. It was the tyrant's cuſtom always after his meals to 


His death. pick his tecth with a quill, which Manon having dipp'd in 


poiſon, his teeth and gums putrified, and his whole body was 
tortured with moft racking p:ins, in the height of which 
he was hurried away to the funeral pile and burnt, while he 
was ftill alive, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign and 
ninety-fifth of his age. He was a man of great boldneſs and 
reſolution, but of a moſt cruel and ſavage temper ; for he is 
ſaid to have put more perſons to death in the three laſt years 
of his lite, than all the tyrants before him during the whole 
time of their reſpective reigns. He never forgot his mean 


extraction, but rather gloried in the contemptible calling of 


a potter, which he had followed in his youth, ſaying, that it 
ſer off with more luſtre the high ſtation to which his own va- 
lour had advanced him; nay, even in public entertainments, 
while his gueſts were ſerved in gold and filver plate, he uſed 
to eat in earthen ware, ſaying, that though he wore a diadem, 
yet he was ſtil] a potter (M). From the meanneſs of his 
condition Pohbius endeavours to prove his m__ and talents, 
in oppoſition to Tĩmæus, who tells us, that his rife was entire- 
ly owing to fortune, and not to any parts of his own. Sci- 
pio Africanus agrees with Polybius ; for that illuſtrious Roman 
being aſked, who, in his opinion, were the moſt prudent in 
the conduct of their affairs, and moſt judiciouſly bold in the 


execution of their deſigns, anſwered, Agathocles and Diony- 


ius the elder *. The deſcent of Agathocles into Africa prompt- 
ed Scipio to make the ſame attempt, wherefore in his anſwer 
to Fabius, who did not approve of his deſign, he did not 
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(M) This is elegantly expreſſed by Au/eniuz in the following 
ve . 


Fama eft fitilibus carnaſſe Agathoclea regem 
Atque abacum Samio ſæpe oneraſſe luto. 

Fercula gemmalis cum poneret horrida wafis, 
Et miſceret opes pauperiemgue fimul, 

Quærenti cauſam reſpondit, Rex ego qui ſum 
Sicaniæ, 4” ſum genitore ſatus. 

Fortunam reVerenter habe, quicungue repents 
Dives ab exili progrediere loco. 
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forget to mention Agathocles as an inſtance in favour of bis 
enterprize, and to ſhew, that frequently there is no other 

way to get rid of an enemy, but by carrying the war into 

his country. But how gieat ſoever Agathacles's parts may 

have been, they were far exceeded by his cruelties, which 

have rendered his memory execrable, and obſcured the glo- 

ry of his greateſt conqueſts. 

IT was * the _ 75 Agathocles, that the Mamertini — 

tzeacherouſly ſeized on ana, and by degrees poſſeſſed ei 
themſelves of a conſiderable part of che iſland, — tbe Ma- 
to the Latin writers the Mamertini were originally Campani, mertini. 
and aſſumed the name of Mamertiai, that is, invincible war- 
riors, from the word Mamers or Mavors, ſigniſying Mars 
the god of war. As they were a bold and reſolute nation, 
they were invited into Sicily by Agathacles to aſſiſt bim in his 
conqueſts, But being diſbanded after his death they retired to 
Meſſane, with a deſign to return into their own country. 
The inhabitants of Maſſana admitted them into the city, and 
entertained them with great kindneſs, which was ill requited 
by them; for being charmed with an habitation, which 
greatly reſembled their native country, they reſolved to ſettle 
there, ſeize on the city, and form themſelves into a republic. 
Accordingly they fell unexpectedly upon the antient inhabi- 
tants, put all the men to the ſword, and married their wives 
and daughters. Being maſters of the city, they not only 
maintained themſelves in their uſurpation, but reduced moſt 
of the neighbouring ſtates, and extended their dominions to 
the middle of the iſland. Sicily was at that time a prey to 
numberleſs tyrants, and the Mamertini were powerfully af- 
ſiſted by the inhabitants of Rhegium, where a Roman legion 
had ſettled, by following their example in murdering the citi- 
zens who had called them to their aſſiſtance. ; 

Bur to return to Syracuſe; that unfortunate city un- 757 d.,. 
derwent many revolutions after the death of Agathocles., acted 
Maenen, who had poiſoned him, uſurped the ſupreme autho-{'* 27 
rity, but being driven out by Hycetas he had recourſe to the Ace. 
rthaginians, which gave riſe to a new war, wherein Hy- 
cetas having gained ſeveral victories over the joint forces of 
Mznon and the Carthaginians, he at laſt ſeized on that autho- 
rity of which he had deprived his rival, and governed Syra- 
cuſe with an abſolute ſway, though he declined the title of 
king, contenting himſelf with that of prætor. In the ninth 
year of his command, the Agrigentines having revolted, he 
left Syracuſe and marched out againſt Phintzas, who was at 
the head of the rebels and Syraciſian exile In his abſence 


one Tænion poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovercign power, but 
| being 
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Pyrrhus 
irie in- 


to Sicily. 


His con- 
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— by Sofifirates, who had the ſame aim, a civil 
war e out within the very walk of the city; Tanion 


held the iſland, and his rival the other quarters of the city. 
In the mean time the Carthaginians, taking advantage of 


theſe diviſions, reduced moſt of the- cities ſubject to Syracuſe, 


and inveſted that capital itſelf with a mighty fleet, and an ai- 
my of fifty thouſand men. A regard therefore ro common 
good united the two competitors Tmin and So/ifrates. They 
were tired of a war, which could only end in their common, 
ruin, and therefore joined together in inviting Pyrrbus king 
of Epirus to put an end to the troubles, which threatened 
the ſtate with utter deſtruction. Many reaſons prompted 
them to have recourſe to Pyrrhus, rather than to any other 
of the many ſovereigns, who reigned at that time in Europe 
and Aa. Pyrrhus had married Laneſſa the daughter of Aga- 
thocles, and fad by her a ſon, whom the Syracufians thought 
it reaſonable to place on the throne of his grandfather, fince 
they could not by any other means rid themſelves of their 
domeſtic tyrants. Beſides, he had alr given ſignal proofs 
of his courage, and therefore ſeemed the beſt qualified of any 
to make head againſt the Carthaginians, and ſtop the great 
reſs they were towards the reduction of the whole 
Hand. The Leontines and Agrigentines joined with Tænion 
and Seſiſtrates in preſſing the king of Epirus to come and take 
upon bim the defence of their reſpective ſtates, offering to de- 
liver up the cities into his hands. Pyrrbus, who wanted but 
an honourable pretence to withdraw from Italy, where he 
was engaged in a war with the Romans, willingly complied 
with the requeſt of the Sicilians, and, leaving a ſtrong ga- 
riſon in Tarentum, imbarked for Sicily, where he landed a- 
the acclamations of a numberleſs multitude, which on 
the news of his approach had flocked to ſee him. Tarnion 
and Sofifirates immediately put him in poſſeſſion of the city, 
the fleet, and public treaſure. All the cities on that coaſt 
followed the example of Syracuſe, the name of Pyrrbus re- 
ſounding every where, as if victory had landed with him. 
His inſinuating and affable behaviour at firſt arrival gained 
him the hearts of all the Sicilians; and as he had an army of 
ty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, with a fleet of 
two hundred fail, he drove the Carthaginians from place to 
place, till he diveſted them of all their acquiſitions in the iſland, 
except the two important places of Eryx and Lilybeum. T he 
former he took by affault, and was himſelf the firſt man 
wy — 1 Ay after having killed a great many oi 
Africans with his own hand. The Mamertini likewils 
2 the effects of his courage, being defeated by him in a 
+ pitched 
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pitched battle, driven from all the places they „ an 
ſhut u KA walls of e. aarthaginiens, 
rapidity of his conqueſts, ſent am to. 
0 with him upon very advantageous terms; 
dee pre with his great racer, anſwered them, that. 
Feet og 
* et ea * tween 
thage and Greece. He ſo much on the reduRtion_ 
of the whole iſland, that he ſtiled his ſon by the daughter of 
Agathocles king o * Sicily, and cauſed him to be acknowledged 
2 by er and their confederates, Having 
they put Ta in poſſeſſion. of the kingdom of Sicily, be = 
gan to entertain thoughts of failing over into Africa, 
and making war on the Cartbaginians in their own territories, . 
though they were ſtill HEE of Lilibæum, Which was a 
key to the whole iſland, This deſign was no- ways agrecable 
to the Sicilſant, who were ſenſible, that they could not en- 


joy a perfect t ty, ſo long as the Carthaginians had any 
footing in the il Beſides, Meſſane was ſtill in the 
hands of the rtis!, who, as they were a hee o- 
ple, would not fall to take 5 of che ki ence 


and raiſe new diſturbances. re did = lay, 

in their power Nod. thn Je from his 4fricas expedition. 

But, notwithſtanding their remonſtrances, he perſiſted in 

his new reſolution, and n to make the neceſlary prep:.- 

p rations for the conqueſt of Africe, which he hoped to ſubdue 

. with as Tis franc 2s he had done Sicily h. 

| Pyrrhus had-Thips enough of his own for this expedition, He dif- 
but, as he wanted ſeamen, he obliged the maritime cities in 4/ige; the 
. his, intereſt to furniſh him with ſailors and mariners, and even Sicilian. 
| torced into the ſervice perſons of rank, who had any expe- 

1 rience in maritime affan airs,. The cities complained of this 

? violence, but he had no regard to their complaints. Howe- 


ver, the Sieilians bore theſe outrages with patience, as they 
carried ſome, appearance of zeal for the public welfare. But 
Jo the king, 3 7 could 120 
d their oppeling his new cheme, began to treat them more like 
f an arbitrary tyrant, than a prince who was ceme to deliver 
of '| them from the oppreſſions they. groaned under; which ſoon 
a drew upon, him the hatred of the whole nation. In defiance 
d. IN of the cuſtoms of the country, be conferzed the firſt digni- 
ties and the governments of the cities on foreigners, and conti- 
i I 2ucd them in their employments as long as he "thought proper, 


ils b Prur. in Pyrrh, Paysan. I. i. JusTix, l. xvii. Dios. Ha- 
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r no contradiction, taking offence at 
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without any regard to the time preſcribed by Iaw. As to ju- 
dicial proceedings with reſpe& to private property and other 
affairs of that-nature, be either decided them by his own 
arbitrary ſentence, or left them to the determination of his 
courtiers, whoſe ſole views were to enrich themſelves. A 
conduct ſo different from that, by which he had at firſt ſucceeded 
ſo well in all his enterprizes, could not but eſtrange the minds 
of the people from him; and when he plainly ſaw that he 


was univerſally hated, and that the Sicilians, not able to brook 


his arbitrary government, were contriving how to ſhake off the 
yoke, he placed in moſt of the cities ſuch pariſons as he knew 
to be entirely at his devotion, under pretence, that the Car- 
thaginians were preparing to renew the war. He likewiſe 
ſeized the moſt powerful and illuſtrious citizens of each city, 
and, charging them with treaſonable practices, either put 
them to death, or baniſhed them the iſland. Full of jea- 
louſy, as all tyrants are, he would have forced Sofiffrates to 
attend him into Africa, not thinking it ſafe to leave him in 
Syracuſe, during his abſence.” But Soffrates, to avoid com- 
lying with his commands, revolted from him and retired 
rom his native city, As for Tænion, he was more complai- 
ſant and continued with the king; but, while he believed 
himſelf one of his chief favourites, he was by his order*cru- 
elly aſſaſſinated. Tænion had crowned him king of Syracuſe 
on his firſt landing, and contributed more than any other 
perſon to the reduction of Sicily ; but all the important ſer- 
vices he had rendered the king were not ſufficiert to exempt 
him from the cruel effects of his jealouſy. Such tyrannical 
proceedings put an end to the ſucceſs of Pyrrbus in Szcily. 
The averſion, which the cities conceived againſt him, was ſo 
great, that ſome of them entered into a league with the Car- 
thaginians, and others with the Mamertines his avowed ene- 
mies. His troops were ſoon reduced to his Epirot Phalanx, 
the Sicilians daily deſerting in crowds and encreafing the ene- 
mies forces. When Erber heard of this change, new 
troops were raiſed all over Africa, and a numerous army ſent 
into Siciſy to recover the antiemt conqueſts of the African re- 
public; whilſt a = fleet cruiſed round the iſland to pre- 
vent Pyrrþus from making his eſcape ' 
TH1s was the ſituation of Pyrrbus's affairs, when depu- 


dons Sici- ties-cime to him from the Samnites, Tarentines, Brutians, 
Iy and re- and * Lucdnjans, whom he had abandoned to purſue new 


turns to 


Italy. 


conqueſts in Sicily. They repreſented to him the dangers 
they had been in, and the loſſes they had ſuſtained fince 


| PLuT, in Pyrrb. Dion, Hat, apud, Valeſ. 


his 
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his departure, and remonſtrated, that without bis aſſiſtance 
their cities and liberties muſt fall a ſacrifice to the Romans, 
who had already diſpoſſeſſed them of all their lands, and ſhut 
them up within their walls. This furniſhed him 
with an honourable pretence for bis departure z he 22 to 
have an opportunity of the world believe, that he had 
abandoned Sicily, not out of of the enemy, but to com- 
ply with the requeſts of his allies. He therefore ſeemed at 
Et to deliberate what part to chuſe, , as it were, di- 


vided between Sicily, Africa, and hah. Haly prevailed, 


and he to for his voyage, from which his 
new ſubjects in Sictly did not offer to divert him. When he 
was on the point of ſetting fail, he cried out, at the fight of 
that wealthy cou which he was abandoning, What a fine 


field of battle do we leave to the and Romans 
A prediction, which was ſoon fulfilled. He imbarked on the 
ſhips which he had brought with him from rah, but was 
83275 ſea by the Carthaginians, who attacking him ſunk 
and lifperſed or took the reſt, ſo that 
» fave hi in the ports of Italy with only twelve veſſels, 
remains of a fleet of two hundred fail. Nor was 
= he F g Mamertines 5 8 departure, 
t de a body o teen thouſand men to haraſs 
2 4 ating, k Theſes having paſſed the ftreights 
before him, poſted themſelves in * road, which Pyrrhus 
muſt in marching by land to Tarentum, and, lying con- 
cealed among the woods and rocks, attacked him unexpect- 


edly with great reſolution. But Pyrrhus behaved himſelf on 
this occaſion with his uſual bravery. The attack being made 


on his rear, he haſtened thither, and at the head of his men 


made a dreadful laughter of the enemy, till a wound he re- 


ceived on the head obliged him to retire. But he ſoon re- 
turned to the charge with freſh fury. As he was ſuppoſed 
to be diſabled by his wound, a proud Mamertine, of an ex- 
traor ſize, and ſhining i in bright armour, advanced out 
of the ranks, and with a loud voice challenged the King of 
Epirus, if he was * to a ſingle combat. Pyrrhus 
immediately turned about, and making a dreadful appearance 
by reaſon of the blood which ran Ho his face, flew upon 
this new champion, and diſcharged ſuch a blows on his head, 
that he cleaved him in two, one part of his body falling to 
the right, and the other to the left. This feat, which 
has beeh fince aſcribed to other warriors, perhaps with as 
much truth as to Pyrrhus, filled the Mamertines with terror, 
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who ſuffered the Epirots to continue their march to Turentum *. 
Hiero . Uros che departure of Fyrrbus, Hizro was appointed to 
pointed ge- command the Syracuſtan forces, and make head againſt the 
neral ef the Carthaginians, who had regained moſt of the places which 
Sy racuſi · poſſeſſed before the arrival of the Epirots. Hiro was the ſon 
ans. of Hicrecles, one of the deſcendants of Gelon the firft king 
of Syracuſe, of whoſe glotious tcign and exploits we have al- 
ready given a full account. His deſcent was not ſ6 hodourable 
by the mother's ſide ; for ſhe was a ſlave and of a very mean 
extractiofl. Wherefore Hizracles, or as Juſtin calls bim Hi 
roclytus, thinking it beneath him to take care of the education 
of a ſon, who was the fruit of an unlawful intercourſe, cau- 
Es birth fed him, according to the barbarous cuſtom of thoſe days, 
and educa- to be expoſtd ſoon after his birth in a foreſt, where a ſwarm 
tion. of bees is faid to have nouriſhed him ſome days with their 
honey. Upon the report of this prodigy, Hierveles conſulted 
the ſoothſayers, who told him, that this ſon of his would one 
day mount, the throne of his anceſtors, and reſtore its family 
to its antient ſplendor. The father being pleaſed with this an- 
ſwer, owned Him, and cauſed him to be brought up in a man- 
ner ſuitable to his birth. When he came to man's eſtate, 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage, prudence, and ad- 
dreſs in all military exercifes. He made his firſt cam- 
paigns undet Pyrrbus, who tad a great value for him, and 
honoured him wich ſuch rewards as generals uſed ta beſtow 
on thoſe who excelled the reſt in valour. In his firſt cam- 
paign an eagle is faid to have perched upon his helmet, and 
in owl upon his lance; and theſe two birds, the former 
being the ſymbol of valour, the latter of wiſdom, ſeemed to 
copia the firſt prediction. And indeed young Hiero did not 
bcly thoſe * 4 he ſo improved in the art of war under 
the direction of fo great a maſter as the king of Epirus, that 
he was looked upon as the beſt conimander in the „when 
he was but twenty five years of age. But his gre 3 
affahility, and, engaging behaviour gained him more honour 
than his, military exploits. He ſeemed to have been born for 
virtue, and to be governed by no other paſſion but the love of 
glory. Tuſtin draws the following picture of this brave 
youth. He was exceeding handſome, of a robuſt conſtitution, 
and an extraordinary ſtrength. His affability in converſation, 
equity in the management of affairs, and moderation in the 
government of the people were ſuch, that he wanted nothing 
but a crown to be a great king. And this his great merit 
ſoon procured him, as we ſhall ſee anon. 
Wren Pyrrbus left Sicily, the city of Syracuſe, being 


k Prvr. ibid, 


deſtitute 
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deftitute of a governor, fell into the greateſt diſorders. To 
put a ſtop to this confuſion, the troops choſe Miro and Arte- 


derus for their commanders ; and the two generals had no- 


tal... With this view they entered the city Jt the head of the 
army, and Fiero on this occaſion firſt diſcoyered an uncom- 
mon, talent and genius for governing. By the arts of inſinua- 
tion and addreſs, without ſhedding of blood or hurting one 
ſingle citizen, he calmed the minds of the people, retonciled 
the factions, and ſo gained the hearts of all, that the Syrc- 
2 though highly diffatisfied with the ſoldiery for 
uming the right of chuſing their own generals, yet unani- 
mouſly confirmed him in the command, inveſting him 
with all civil and military power during the interregnum l. 
Hliero, being now at the head of the army, began to take 
ſuch meaſures as ſhould prevent any further difturbances in the 
city, He obſerved, that the generals and troaps no ſooner 
left the city to take the field, but Syracuſe was involved in 
new [troubles hy ſeditious ſpirits and — of novelty. He 
thought it e nec to have ſome perſon of merit 
and rank, upon whom he might rely for retaining the city in 
its duty, during his abſence and that of the army. Leptines 
ſeemed very fit for this purpoſe, being a man of great intereſt 
and authority among the people. In order therefore to at- 
tach him to his intereſt, he marricd his daughter, and always 
left his | father-in-law governor of the city when he took tl.e 
field; by which means he ſecured both himſelf and the public 
tranquillity. Another thing that gave Hier great uneaſineſs 
and raiſed frequent diſtarbances was, the ungovernable temper 
of the mercenaries in the ſervice of the republic. They had 
no reſpe& for their commanders, nor affection for a ſtate of 
which they were no part, and therefore always ready to re- 
volt, and even join the enemy, when their unjuſt demands 
were net complied with, and their hopes of gain not anſwer- 
ed. Tbey were fo united among themfel ves, that Hiers could 
not by any means get the better of them; if he undertook to 
puniſh the moſt criminal among them, the whole corps took 
his part 3 ſo that the general was rather governed by them than 
they by him. He therefore concluded, that the only means 
to put an end to the troubles they occafioned, was utterly to 
extirpate that ſeditious body, whoſe licentiduſneſs and rebelli- 
ous. diſpoſition could only corrupt otbers, and incline them to 
the ſame pernicious ices. . Accordingly he came at Jaſt 
o this reſolution, which was contrary to his natural inclination, 


just ix. I. xiii. c. 4. 
but 


thing more at heart than to re-eſtabliſh good order in the capi- 
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ces. The Syracufian troops he brought back ſafe to the city, 


ſerved in the place 
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but judged by him neceſſary for the tranquillity of his country, 
and falery of his own 2 4 He ak the field under pre- 
tence of marching againſt the Mamertines ; but when he came 
within ſight of the enemy, he divided his army into two 
bodies, the one compoſed of Syracuſians, the other of merce- 
naries ; he ordered the latter to begin the charge, putting Wm- 
ſelf at the head of the former as if he deſigned to ſupport them. 
The mercenaries fell upon the enemy with the utmoſt fury, 
but, being abandoned by the Syracufians, were all cut in pie- 


having taken care to poſt them ſo as to have a river between 
them and the enemy . * wt 

Hliere, having reed his army of thoſe mutineers, 
revived the x. 5a iſcipline Da Syracufians, took 
other mercenaries more tractable into his ſervice, and by de- 
grees rendered his army formidable both to the Carthagrnians 
and Mamertines, He firſt made trial of their valour againſt 
the latter, who, elated with the advantage they had gained 
over the mercenaries, marched into the territories of Syracuſe, 
deſtroying all before them with fire and ſword. Hereupon Hiers 
took the field, engaged them in the plains of Ale (N, ut- 
terly defeated them, and took their general by name Czos pri- 
ſoner. Cios, being carried to the Syracu/ian camp, ſaw there 
the horſe which his ſon had rode in the battle, and taking it 
for granted that he was killed, reſolved to live no longer ; and 
ac:ordingly looſening the ligatures of his wounds, he ſoon af- 
ter 3 | By his death the Mamertines being deſtitute of 
2 head, Niere invaded their territories, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the cities of Mylz, Amaſela, Alæſa, aad Abacanum * 
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The fituation of the city 
(O) Abacenum ſtood in the north 
it near the little city of Tripio. 
was nat far diſtant from bac 
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and then returned loaded with glory and booty to Syracuſe, 
where he was declared king by the unanimous conſent of the 
citizens, and ſoon after acknowledged as ſuch by all the allies. 
This happened ſeven years after he had been inveſted with the 
command of the army . | | 
SOME time after his acceſſion to the throne he again worſted The Ma 
the Mamertines, and reduced them to ſuch ſtraits, that they mertines 
began to entertain thoughts of ſurrendering their city to him. ede te 
Accordingly they ſent ambaſſadors inviting him to a parley, C 
wherein it was agreed, that the city of Agens ſhould be put Tce 
into his hands, and that he ſhould maintain the inhabitants in 
the poſſeſſion of their antient rights and privileges, and pro- 
tect them againſt any foreign invaſion. But as Hiero was ad- 
vancing to take poſſeſſion of the place, he was deceitfully 
prevented by Hannibal, who at that time commanded the 
Carthaginian forces in Sicily. The cunning African came, as 
it were, to- Hiero on his late victory, and amu- 
ſed him, till ſome troops, which he had kept concealed in the 
Lipari iſlands, drew near Meſſana. The officer, who com- J 
manded that detachment, aſſured the Mamertines that he came 
as a friend, and that his only deſign was to aſſiſt them againſt 
theSyracufians, and prevent them * city into 
the enemies hands. The Mamertines, ſeeing ſelves ſup- 
ported with a new reinforcement, ſummoned an aſſembly to 
deliberate on what meaſures they ſhould take in ſo critical 
a juncture, The members of the aſſembly were divided 
in their opinions; ſome were for accepting the protection 
Carthage offered them, others for ſurrendering to Hiero, 
with whoſe mild government and ſtrict honour they were 
well acquainted ; but the part were for calling the 
Romans to the affiſtance of a city, whoſe inhabitants were ori- 
ginally Italians o. | 
Tas Mamertines, before they fought the laſt battle with e Ma- 
Hiero, had ſent deputies to Rome, imploring the aſſiſtance mertines 
of the Reman ſenate and inſt the invaſions of their call in the 
neighbours; and the people, at inſtigation of their con- Romans. 


* usr ix. & Pot vn. ibid. © PoLys. I. i Zonar. | 
viii. c. 8, 
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| Leds. . In this city was antiently a temple dedicated to Mercury, 
F and a ſtatue of that god, which was looked upon as a maſter-piece 


of art. Pliny tells us, that a great part of Tyadaris was ſwallowed 
up by the ſea (40). 


(40) Plin, l. ii. c. 92. 
ſuls, 
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ſuls, had promiſed to comply with their requeſt. But the 
ſenate, having more regard to honour and equity than the 
people, were not yet come to any teſolution. They conſi- 
dered, that the Sicilians were only endeavouring to recover a 
city which the Mamertines had taken by the blackeſt trea- 
chery, and thought it altogether unworthy of the Roman vir- 
e openly the defence of traitors, who were 
yy the ſame yy which they had lately puniſhed in 
ans with the utmaſt ſeverity. The ſenate — 
could not be prevailed upon to come into the meaſures of the 
people, ſo long as the Mamertines had no enemies to contend 
with except the Syracuſians. But when news was brought to 
Rome, that the Carthaghtians had entered Meſans, and 
offered to defend it, the conſcript fathers changed their 
mind. They were ſenſible, that Carthage undertook the de- 
fence of that i place only with a deſign to feize it 
for herſelf, and therefore, as did not care to be fo near 
to that powerful republic, they forgot the firict 
regard they, had hitherto had to probity, came readily into 
the people's meaſures, and agreed to fend the conſul Appius 
Claudius to attempt the deliverance of Maana, and top the 
progreſs of the Carthaginiam *. 
Appius Claudius did not go at firſt in perſon to Meſſana, 
but ſent thither one of his military tribunes, who was alſo 
named Claudius, in his ftead. The tribune was a man of 
extraordinary boldneſs, and at the ſame time of great. pru- 
dence and addreſs, ft for the carrying on of any great enter- 
prize, and incapable of being terrified at the greateſt dangers. 
He immediately ſet out for Rhegium, and his firſt care there 
was, to get what veſſels he could in eder to croſs 
over into Sicily, But before he ventured to fea with the few 
triremes he had under his command, he thought it adviſrable 
to diſcover firſt the di ion of che Mdamertines ; and ac- 
cordingly going on board a ſiſher- boat, he paſſed undiſcover- 
ed through the midſt of the enemy's Beet, and arrived ſaſe at 
Meſſana, which he. found poſleſied by the Gartbaginians, 
who had entered it with the confent of ſome of the inhabi- 
tants, and contrary to the inclinations of others. The tri- 
bune convened the Mamertines in the place where they ufual- 
ly met, in order to acquaint them with the motives of hi: 
coming them.” But at firſt the clamours of the Car- 
thaginians, who aflifted at the affembly with the inhabitants, 
prevented him from being heard. However, he obtained at 
laſt a moment's ſilence, and then he addreſſed the afembli 
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thus: Mamertines, I come hither, as a deputy from the 
« Romans, to offer you the affiſtance you have deſired. The 
«© ſenate and people concur in granting it, and have nothing 
more at heart than to defend Meſſana from the oppreſſion 
„ which threatens her. We engage our words, that we 
«© will withdraw our forces as ſoon as your city and fortunes 
« are ſafe. Theſe few words made a deep impreſſion on 
their minds; but, as they had already introduced the Car- 
thaginians into their city, they were no longer their own 
maſters, and therefore returned ſuch an anſwer as would 
have diſcouraged any one leſs bold than Claudius : It is a 
ec great pleaſure to Meſſana, they replied, to be able to ſpare 
& the Romans the trouble of aſſiſting her. Carthage is before- 


% hand with them, and her protection is ſufficient. Where- + 


« fore, if you have no other propoſal to make, you” may 
« withdraw. Every free city has a right to call in to her 
e aſſiſtance whom ſhe pleaſes. A free city! (replied 
Claudius) Are you not in the power of the C:rthaginians ? 
Are you not, even in this place, beſieged by a foreign 
&« force? Does not Carthage already lord it over you, and 
© make you feel the weight of that yoke, which you muſt, 
if not relieved by us, bear for ever? Anſwer me, if you 
&« dare. Upon theſe words the Mamertines held their 
peace for fear of the Carthaginians; and the Carthaginians 
were {truck dumb with the truth of the tribune's ſpeech, 
who, taking advantage of this general ſilence : You, Cartha- 
% ginians, ſaid he, know not what to anſwer, becauſe you 
& are conſcious of your own injuſtice; and you, Mamertines, 
« are dumb, becauſe you dare not ſpeak ; if fear had not 
« ſhut your mouths, I am confident, you would not reject 
« my offers, and therefore I interpret your filence as a tacit 
c conſent to my propoſal. *” Upon theſe words a murmur 
aroſe in the aſſembly, and Claudius, crying aloud, © Ma- 
e mertines, I underſtand your meaning, you implore the aſ- 
& ſiſtance of the Romans, we will comply with your re- 
& queſt, *” left the aſſembly and the city without further de- 
lay, and returned to Rhegium 1. 
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Uro his report the ſenate judged, that the Mamertines 35 "VAR 


were diſpoſed to receive ſuccours from Rome, and ordered 
the ſame tribune to ſet ſail with his fleet to Mana. 


mans un- 
His dertake the 


fleet was no- ways in a condition to cope with that of Car- defence of 
thage, the Romans having at that time only a few triremes, Meſtana. 


and their men being quite ignorant of ſea affairs; whereas 
the Carthaginians were maſters at fea, had numerous fleets 
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cruiſing off the coaſts of Italy and Sicily, and were furniſhed 
with expert mariners. However, the tribune, deſpiſing all 
danger, had the boldneſs to weigh anchor, and fteer his courſe 
to Meſſana; but being met by Hanno the Carthaginian ad- 
miral in the ſtreights between Rhegium and Meſfſana, ſome of 
his ſhips were taken by the enemy, others by a violent ſtorm 
daſhed in pieces againſt the rocks on the coaſt of 7taly; inſo- 
much that he was obliged to return to Rhegium, after havi 

loft the beſt part of his fleet. Claudius, not at all diſcou- 
raged by his bad ſucceſs, began to refit his fleet, in order to 
put to ſea again, ſaying, that he did not expect to learn the 
art of navigation without paying dear for it. Before he ſet 


| fail the Carthaginians ſent him back the ſhips which they had 


taken in the late engagement, hoping by means of this art- 
ful preſent, either to pique the Romans in point of honour, 
and ſo divert them from ſending ſuccours to Meſſana, or at 
leaſt to lay the whole blame of a rupture upon them. When 
Hanno's deputies reſtored the ſhips, they reproached the Ro- 
mans with having infringed the treaties agreed on by both re- 
publics, and pretended that the ſtreights belonged to Car- 
thage. This ſo incenſed Claudius, that he rejected the pre- 
ſent with indignation, and purſued his former reſolution with 
more vigour than ever. Hanno's deputies, before they left 
Rhegium, told Claudius in an imperious ſtile, that Carthage 
would not ſuffer a Raman even to waſh his hands in the 
ſtreights. But this ſerved only to make Claudius, who was 
undaunted in the greateſt dangers, more eager to force out 
of the neighbourhood of Italy ſo proud and encroaching an 
enemy. Soon after the departure of the deputies he ſet fail 
again, and timed his enterprize ſo well, that he eluded the 


vigilance of the Carthaginian admiral, and arrived ſafe in the 


port of Meſſana. Hanne, who had exchanged the command 
of the fleet for that of the land-forces in Meſſana, upon the 
arrival of the Romans retired into the citadel, abandoning the 
city to Claudius, who immediately deſired the Mamertines to 
call an aſſembly, and invite Hanno to it. It was not with- 
out the utmoſt difficulty that Hanne was prevailed upon to 
leave his citadel, and truſt himſelf among the Romans and 
Meſſanians. However, he came at laſt, but hard words ariſ- 
ing between him and Claudius, the bold Roman, who no 
longer appeared as an envoy, but was backed by his legiona- 
ries, was ſo provoked, that he ordered his ſoldiers to ſeize 
him, and kept him under confinement, till he prevailed upon 
him, by menaces and fair promiſes, to deliver the citadel up 
to the Remans, and evacuate the city. This piece of cow- 

ardice 
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ardice coſt him dear ; for he was tried by his countrymen, 
found guilty, and condemned to be crucified”. 
Hiero, king of Syracuſe, had already mad: the neceſſary 
preparations to beſiege Meſſana, which city he looked upon 
as a ſure conqueſt, after the victory he had gained over the 
Mamertines. But when he heard that it was defended by the 
Romans, thinking himſelf too weak to enter the liſts againſt 
two ſuch warlike nations, as the Romans and Mamertines, he 
ſent ambaſſadors to the Carthaginians, offering to join them, 
provided they would affiſt him in the ſiege of Meſſana, and help 
him in driving out the Romans. Such an embaſſy was, as 
we may well imagine, very acceptable to the Carthaginians, 
who were determined to venture all, rather than ſuffer the 
Romans to get any footing in Sicily. A treaty therefore was 
immediately concluded between Carthage and Syracuſe, where- 
by they were to aſſiſt each other in driving the Romans quite 
out of the iſland ; Meſſana was to be delivered up to Hzero, 
and ſome places ſubject to Syracuſe were to be put into the 
hands of the Carthagintans. Great preparations were car- 
ried on both at Syracuſe and Carthage, new forces were 
raiſed, and a mighty fleet ſent from Africa under the com- 
mand of another Hanne, the ſon of Hannibal, who was 
charged with the whole management of the war. This fleet 
put in at Lilybeum, whence the land-forces marched to Seli- 
nus, and encamped there, while their general went to Agri- 
gentum, and cauſed the fortifications of that place to be re- 
paired. The Carthagimans and Syraciſians being now rea- 
dy to enter upon action, Hanno, before he began hoſtilities, 
ſent an herald to the Romans, ſummoning them to leave Si- 
cily, and ſurrender up Meſſana to him, or to the king of Sy- 
racuſe, if they deſired to live in amity with their reſpective 
republics. Claudius anſwered, that he was determined to de- 
fend the place and the allies of the people of Rome to the laſt 
drop of his blood. Hereupon the Carthaginian and Syracu- 
fian armies joined, and inveſted Meſſana. The Cartbagi- 
nians poſted themſelves near cape P:lorus, and lined the coaſt, 
whilſt Hero with his troops blocked up the city on the land 
ſide, and encamped round mount Chalcis ; fo that Meſſana 
was ſurrounded on all ſides, and no ſuccours or proviſions 
could be conveyed into it either by fea or land“. 
As ſoon as the tribune Claudius had refuſed to quit the 
place, Hanno the Carthaginian general, ordered all the ta- 
lians, who ſerved in his army, to be maſſacred. When the 
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murder of theſe unfortunate men was heard at Rome, the con- 
ſul Appius, who had not appeared yet in this diſpute, ſet out 
with all ſpeed and went to Rhegium, with a deſign to croſs 
over into Sicily. Upon his arrival at Rhegium, he ſent de- 
puties to king Hiero, conjuring him by his antient friend- 
ſhip to the Romans not to perſiſt in the ſiege of Meſſana, 
which alone could create a quarrel, the conſequences of which 
might prove fatal to him. L. Genucius was the firſt of the 
Romans who began a correſpondence with Fiero. Genucius 
was conſul, and charged with the ſiege of Rhegium, which 
was held by the rebellious Campanian legion. While the 
conſul carried on the ſiege, his proviſions falling ſhort, he 
applied to Hiero, who not only ſupplied him with what he 
wanted, but moreover ſent him ſome Sicilian forces; and 
this was the firſt time the Romans had any troops in their ſer- 
vice from beyond-ſea. Claudius, mindful of his former kind- 
neſs to the Romans, proceeded at firſt with him in a friendly 
manner. But Hiero, taking it very much amiſs, that the 
Romans ſhould undertake the defence of a city, which muſt 
have otherwiſe fallen into his hands, broke out into invec- 
tives againſt the ingratitude of a republic, which he had aſ- 
ſiſted in her diſtreſs. As he was himſelf a man of ſtrict equi- 
ty, he thought it ſurprizing, that the Romans, who had late- 
ly puniſhed with the utmoit ſeverity one of their legions for 
treacherouſly ſeizing on Rhegium, ſhould now protect thoſe, 
who in the very ſame manner had made themſelves maſters 
of M://ana. He therefore anſwered the deputies ſent to him 
by the conſul Claudius, that the events of war were indeed 
uncertain, but ſhould he in his attempt againſt the rebellious 
City prove unſucceſsful, all men would agree, that though 
the ambition and power of the Romans proſpered, yet Hers 


fell in a juſt and honourable cauſe. The Romans themſelves 


The conſal 


were very ſenſible, that his integrity was the only motive 
which prompted him to take up arms againſt the Mamer- 
tines. But, as he had joined the Carthaginians, the conſul 
was little affected with his anſwer, and only ſaid, that good 
king Hizro was not aware of the intention of his new allies, 
ſince their deſign in ſeizing Meſſana was only thereby to 
pave themſelves a way to the conquelt firſt of Sicily, and then 
of Italy“. | | 

Claudius, finding the king of Syraciuſe determined to carry 


Claudius on the ſiege of Meſſana, reſolved to fail thither in perſon, 


paſſes over hut, 
into Sicily. 


„as the Carthaginian fleet watched all his motions, he 
ditembled his deſign, and gave out, that it was not in his 
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power to make war upon Hiero, without freſh orders from 
the ſenate, and that he muſt therefore return to Rome, and 
lay the matter before the ſenate and people. This report ſoon 
reached Maſſana, and the Carthaginians, hearing it, left off 
cruiſing in the ſtreights. Whereupon Claudius, having firſt 
ordered his troops to repair to ſeveral ports of Itah, and be 
there in a readineſs to ſail, went on board a galley built un- 
ſkilfully and in a great haſte, pretending only to coaſt along 
the ſhore in order to return to Rome. But as ſoon as he was 
out of ſight he tacked about, and, being favoured by a dark 
night, reached the neareſt ſhore in the iſland, and landed the 
few troops he carried with him, without being obſerved by 
the enemy. The Romans, who were then unexperienced in 
ſea affairs, thought this ſo glorious an action, that they gave 
the conſul the ſurname of Caudex, a Latin word ſignifying a 
boat unſtiifully built u. = 
Trae conſul, having landed his forces, reſolved to advance 
againſt Hiero, who blocked up Meſſana on the ſide of mount 
Chalcis, in hopes of ſurprizing him. When the king ſaw the 
enemy marching up to attack his camp, he very imprudently 
left his trenches and went out to meet them, not doubting, 
but he ſhould get the better of them in the open field, which 
he thought far more glorious than to fight behind a rampart. 
The Syracuſians charged with ſuch fury and reſolution, that the 
Roman cavalry was put in diſorder at the firſt onſet. But the 
legions fought with ſo much bravery, that the Syracufians 
could not with their utmoſt efforts break through them; nay, 
they were themſelves, after a long and obſtinate diſpute, forc- 
ed to give way, and leave the Ramans an open paſſage into 
the city. The conſul, overjoyed at his gaining the firſt vic- 
tory which Rome had ever obtained out of her continent, en- 
tered Maſſana in triumph, and was received with the greateſt 
demonſtrations of joy imaginable by the inhabitants, who 
now began to entertain hopes of being ſoon delivered from a 
ſiege, which had already reduced them to great ſtraits. Nei- 
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ther were they diſappointed in their expectation; Hiero could 


not continue any longer before the place after his overthrow, 
being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions; and beſides, he 
thought himſelf betrayed by the Carthaginians ; for if they 
had guarded the ſtreights, the Romans could never have attack- 
ed him ſo unexpectedly, nor even ventured out of the ports 
of Italy. He could not help thinking, that the Carthaginiaus 
had ſuffered the Romans to enter the iſland on purpoſe to de- 
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ſtroy him, and full of his diſtruſts he decamped haſtily in the 


night and retired to Syracuſe v. 

Appius, having now but one enemy to contend with, ſal- 
lied out of the city and attacked the Carthaginian camp, but 
as it was in a very advantageous poſt, and ſtrongly fortified, 


man arms he was obliged to withdraw his legions and retire into Meſ- 
in Sicily. 


ſana after having ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs. His retreat 


looked like a flight, and this encouraged the Carthaginians 
to quit their trenches and purſue him. But the legions un- 
expectedly facing about fell upon the purſuers, put them in 
diſorder, and made a dreadful havock of the broken troops. 
Thus the advantages of the day were equal; but Claudius, 
not thinking it adviſeable to attempt the enemies camp a ſe- 
cond ens, labs waſte all the neighbouring country, and made 
excurſions to the very gates of Syracuſe itſelf. Hiero, find- 
ing that the Carthaginians were not in a condition to protect 
his dominions, began to entertain ſome thoughts of aban- 
doning them and fiding with the Romans, But the ſud- 
den departure of the conſul Claudius for Rome prevented 
him, for the preſent, from entering into any treaty with that 
republic. 

NexrT year early in the ſpring, both the Roman conſuls, 
Manius Valerius Flaccus and Manius Otacilius Craſſus, 
were ordered to tranſport their legions into Sicily, and carry 
on the war againſt Hiere and the Carthaginians. They both 
landed without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition from the 
Carthaginian fleet, and then parted, Valerius undertaking to 
diſlodge the Carthaginians from their advantageous poſt, 
where they kept Meſſana blocked up, and Otacilius ad- 
vancing into the heart of the country to ſpread the terror 
of the Roman arms. What ſucceſs attended the former, we 
find no where mentioned; but the ſurname of M.ſſana which 
was given him on this occaſion, and afterwards by corruption 
changed into that of Meſſala, as ſome writers inform us , 
is a convincing proof that he ſignalized himſelf by ſome gal- 
lant action. As for Otacilius, he advanced to the foot of 
mount tna, and poſſeſſed himſelf of all the cities in that 
fruitful country: Adranum and Centuripe were taken by aſ- 
ſault, but many other cities, and among the reſt Alæſa, ſub- 
mitted of their own accord to the conqueror. Afterwards 
the two conſular armies ſometimes joined to fight the 
united forces of the Syracuſiaus and Carthaginians, and 
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ſometimes ſeparated to extend their conqueſts the wider ; 
the enemies were every-where vanquiſhed, and as they took 
the cities ſubject both to the Syracufrans and Carthaginians, 
without diſtinction, they reduced in a few months time no 
fewer than ſixty ſeven places; of which number were Tau- 
rominium and Catana, two cities of great importance. As 
they drew great reinforcements from theſe cities, their ar- 
mies were ſoon ſo increaſed, that they thought themſelves in 
a condition to undertake the fiege of Syracuſe, the capital of 
the whole iſland, and at that time one of the greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt cities in the world. Hiero, being intimidated at 
the danger he was in, and now more ſenſible than ever, that 
an alliance with Rome would be leſs diſadvantageous to him 
than one with Carthage, loſt no time in endeavouring to ſave 
his ſtately metropolis from impending ruin. As ſoon as the 
two conſular armies appeared before it, he ſent out deputies 
to treat with the Romans of a peace, who on their part were 
no-ways averſe to it, knowing that, by keeping up a friendly 
correſpondence with Fiero, the Carthaginians would be re- 
duced to their own forces only, and the Roman armies plen- 
tifully ſupplied with all manner of proviſions, for want of 
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which they had been greatly diſtreſſed the year before. A treaty Hiero cox- 
therefore was ſoon concluded on the following terms: that the c/udes an 
Romans ſhould receive Hiero into the number of the friends alliance 

and allies of their republic, and protect his capital and domi- 2 the 


nions, particularly the cities of Acra, Leontini, Megara, 
Elorum, Netum, and Taurominium, from all hoſtilities what- 
ſoever; and on the other hand, that Hiero ſhould deliver 
up the priſoners he had taken without ranſom, pay the re- 
public an hundred talents of filver, and cultivate her friend- 
ſhip by a faithful obſervance of the treaty. This agreement 
was drawn up by the king and conſuls, and afterwards rati- 
hed at Rome firft by the ſenate, and then by the people, at 
the motion of Cx. Attilius Calatinus, then a tribune of the 
people. It was at firſt only a truce for fifteen years, but the 
conditions were fo faithtully performed on both ſides, that it 
laſted as long as Hiero lived J. 

From thenceforth Hier ſaw no war in his dominions, nor 
had any other ſhare in it but that of ſending from time to time 
ſupplies of proviſtons to his allies the Romans, who gratefully 
acknowledged his generoſity, and with great care protected 
his dominions from the inſults of their common enemy. 
During the ſpace of above fifty years he lived after his acceſ- 
lion to the throne, while the country around him was in 
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flames, occaſioned by the cruel wars which the two moſt 
powerful republics in the world made upon each other, he 
was only a ſpectator, and heard the noiſe of the arms, which 
ſhook all the neighbouring regions, himſelf and his people 
enjoying the ſweets of a profound peace and tranquillity. 'The 
Romans perceived on ſeveral occaſions, during the firſt Punic 
war, and eſpecially at the fiege of Agrigentum with which it 
was begun, how neceflary it was for them to cultivate the 
friendſhip of Hiers ; for that prince abundantly ſupplied them 
with proviſions, when without his aid they had been obliged 
by famine to quit the iſland, their convoys from Italy being 
often intercepted by the enemy's fleet which guarded the 
ſtreights *. 

THe. interval between the end of the firſt Punic war and 
the beginning of the ſecond, which was about five and twenty 
years, was to Hiero a time of tranquillity, in which his ac- 
tions are not mentioned by the hiſtorians. Polybius only in- 
forms us, that the Carthaginians in the war, which they 
were obliged to ſupport againſt the mercenary troops that had 
ſerved under them in Sicily, had recourſe to king Hiero, who 
kindly aſſiſted them, fearing perhaps left the mercenaries, 
getting the better of the Carthaginians, ſhould carry their 
victorious arms into Sicily, which iſland they were perfectly 
well acquainted with. Hiero's ſole application during this 
long interval was to make his ſubjects happy, and to redreſs 
the many evils, which the tyrannical government of Aga- 
thocles, and the inteſtine diviſions ariſing upon his death, had 
occaſioned. Before his reign the ſtate had been divided by 
two factions, the one of the citizens, the other af the ſoldiers; 
and their differences, ſupported on both fides with great ani- 
moſity, kept up the ſpirit of diviſion in the republic, and 
gave birth to numberleſs diſorders. But Hiero, with his pru- 


dent and impartial conduct, fo rooted out all ſeeds of diſcord 


and miſunderſtanding, that during a reign of fifty years no 
revolt or ſedition ever aroſe, or the leaſt commotion either 
in the army or the city. Both ſoldiers and citizens looked 
upon him rather as their common father and protector, than as 
their lord and ſovereign, and were fully convinced that he was 
infinitely averſe from doing any thing that could in the leaſt 
prejudice their fortunes or liberty. His pafticular care was 
to encourage agriculture, which he looked upon as the cer- 
rain means to diffuſe abundance throughout his kingdom; he 
did not think it unworthy of the ſovereignty to ſtudy that 
art, and even compoſe a book on that ſubject, of which we 
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ought much to regret the loſs. As the chief riches of the 
country, and the moſt certain fund of the prince's revenue, 


conſiſted in corn, the tenth part of which was paid to him, 
Hiero made ſuch wiſe and equitable regulations on this head, 


that they became in a manner, the fundamental laws of the 


country, and were always obſerved as ſacred and inviolable, 
not only in his reign, but in all ſucceeding times. When 
the Romans had reduced the city and dominions of Syracuſe 
under their obedience, they impoſed no new tributes, but 
only decreed, that all things ſhould be regulated according to 
the laws of Hiero *. 
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Ix the ſecond Punic war, Hiero gave ſignal proofs of his Hicro's 
attachment to the Romans. As ſoon as he received advice of H at- 


Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he went with his fleet well e- 
quipped to meet Tiberius Sempronius at Meſſana, and aſſured 


tachment 
to the Ro- 


him, that, advanced in age as he was, he would ſhew the ans. 


ſame zeal for the Roman people as he had done in his youth, 
if they thought it neceſſary that he ſhould put himſelf at the 
head of his troops and croſs over into [taly. He ſupplicd 
the conſul's legions with corn and cloaths at his own ex- 
pence, and was, preparing to attend him into /taly, when 
Sempronius, receiving news of the advantage gained by the 
Romans over the Carthaginian fleet, thanked the king for 
his advantageous offers, but made no uſe of them at that 
time *. 

Hiero's ſincere affection for Rome appeared ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous, after the victory gained by Hannibal at the lake 
Thraſymenus. The Romans had already loſt three battles, 
and were abandoned by many of their allies. In this mourn- 
ful conjuncture Hiero ſent a fleet laden with proviſions to 
the port of Oftia: The ambaſſador, who came with the 


preſent, being introduced to the ſenaie, told the conſcript 


fathers, „That Hiero, their maſter, had been as ſenſibly 
affected with their misfortunes, as if he had ſuffered them 
«© himſelf ; that though he knew the grandeur of the Ko- 
„ man people difplayed itſelf more in times of adverſity, 
than after the moſt ſignal ſucceſſes, yet he had taken the 
< liberty to ſend them, as a faithful ally, a victory of maſſy 
© gold weighing three hundred pounds, which the King 
© hoped they would vouchſafe to reccive as a favourable 
© augury, and a pledge of his vows for their proſperity ; 
e that they had alſo brought thrice hundred thouſand modii 
© of wheat, two hundred thouſand of barley, and were 
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charged by their maſter to acquaint them, that if they 
wanted more, he could cauſe what quantity they pleaſed 
to be tranſported .to ſuch places as they ſhould appoint ; 
that he knew the Romans employed no ſtrangers in their 
armies, except light armed troops, and therefore he had 
only ſent a thouſand archers and lingers, whom they might 
oppoſe to the ſlingers of the Balearic iſlands, and the Nu- 
« midians in the Carthaginian army. To his preſents 
Hier, added, a wholeſome piece of advice, which was, that 
the prætor, who ſhould be ſent to command in Sicily, might 
croſs from thence over into Africa, and by that means divert 
the Carthaginians from ſending any ſuccours to Hannibal in 
Italy. Rome was touched with the affection good king Hiere 
ſhewed her, thanked him for his preſents and advice, and 
ſent him this obliging letter: You have ever been a conſtant 
and generous friend. No change of times has altered your af- 
fettion and generoſity towards us. We received with pleaſure 
the victory from your hands. It is a pledge of your friendſhip, 
which we will carefully preſerve ; and in order to keep her a- 
mong us, and prevent her ever leaving us, we *will ſhut ber up in 
the jtrongeſt place of Rome. Me will place her upon the capi- 
tol our citadel, and even in the temple of Jupiter. The gods 
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grant, that ſhe may be as faithful and friendly to us as you. 


All the corn and barley on board the ſhips with the archers 
and ſlingers were ſent to the conſuls. They likewiſe ſent, 
purſuant to Fiers's advice, from the ports of Jtaly a rein- 
forcement of twenty five quinqueremes to T. Otacilius, who 
commanded the armies in Sicily, impowering him to carry the 
war into Africa, if he thought proper », 

Valerius Maximus obſerves here the noble and polite libera- 
lity of Fiero, who did not offer the Romans three hundred 
pounds weight of gold in ſpecie, as being well acquainted with 


their delicacy in that point; but under the form of a victory, 


which they dared not refuſe, on account of the good omen it 
ſeemed to bring along with it. Itis uncommon to ſee a prince, 
whoſe dominions were ſo expoſed to the inſults of the enemy, 
continue unalterably faithful to his former allies, even when 
they were on the brink of ruin. But nothing could ſhake 
Hiero's attachment to Rome. But it was alſo his intereſt to 
act as he did. For had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, or 
even weakened the Remans too much, Syracuſe mutt have fal- 
len a prev to the conquerors. That city was ſituated over 
againſt Carthage, and lay mighty convenient for ſecuring its 
commerce, and gaining the empire of the ſea. Wherefore as 
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Syracuſe muſt have neceſſarily fallen aſter Rome, it was abſo- 
lutely requiſite for the king of Syracyſe to hazard every thing, 
and either fave Rome or fall with her. 

Ne1iTHER did king Hiero's generoſity extend to the Ro- 
mans alone; Polybius informs us, that he ſent an hundred ta- 
lents to the Rhadians, with other rich preſents, after the great 
earthquake, which laid waſte their iſland, and threw down 
the famous coloſſus. He moreover cauſed two ſtatues to be 
erected in the market-place at Rhodes, repreſenting the peo- 
ple of Syracuſe placing a crown on the head of the Rhodians, 
as if, ſays our hiſtorian, Hiero, after having made the people 
magnificent preſents, believed himſelf indebted to them. o 
great was the modeſty with which his preſents were always at- 
tended <. 

HowEveER, there is a paſtoral in Theocritus * bearing the 
name of Hiero, wherein that poet ſeems to reproach the king, 
as if he had not acknowledged in a handſome manner the ver- 
ſes made in his commendation. But the mean manner, in 
which he claims, as it were, a reward for his poctry, leaves 
room to conclude, that the imputation of avarice falls with 
more juſtice on the poet than the prince, whoſe generoſity is 
extolled by all the hiſtorians who mention him. 

Tro*' Hiere ſeemed entirely employed in maintaining the 
peace and tranquillity of his kingdom, yet he did not neglect 
matters relating to war, knowing, that the ſureſt means to 
preſerve the public quiet, was to hold himſelf always ready to 
make war upon ſuch as ſhould attempt to diſturb it. To him 
Syracuſe was indebted for thoſe amazing machines of war, 
which the Syracu/ians made uſe of when beſieged by the Ro- 
mans, as we {ſhall ſee anon. The public buildings, ſuch as 
palaces, temples, arſenals, &c. which were erected in Syra- 
cuſe by his order, and under the direction of Archimedes, 
were the greateſt ornaments of that ſtately metropolis. He 
cauſed alſo an infinite number of ſhips to be built for the ex- 
portation of corn, in which the whole riches of the iſland 
conſiſted. We are told of a galley built by his order, which 
was looked upon as one of the wonders of that age. Archi- 
medes, who was the overſcer of the work, ſpent a whole vear 
in finiſhing it; Hiero daily animating the workmen with Eis 
preſence. This ſhip had twenty benches 6f oars, three ſpa- 
cious apartments, and all the conveniencies of a large palace. 
The floors of the middle apartment were all inlaid, and repre- 
ſented in various colours the ſtories of 7/omer's iliad. The 
ceilings, windows, and all other parts were fiſhed with 
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wonderful art, and embelliſhed with all kinds of ornaments- 
In the uppermoſt apartment there was a ſpacious gymnaſium, 
or place of exerciſe, and walks with gardens and plants of 
all kinds diſpoſed in wonderful order. Pipes, ſome of harden- 
ed clay, and others of lead, conveyed water all around to re- 
freſh them. But the fineſt of the apartments was that of 
Venus, the floors being inlaid with agates and other precious 
ſtones, the inſide lined with Cyprus wood, the windows adorn- 
ed with ivory, paintings, and ſmall ſtatues. In this apartment 
there was a library, and a bath with three great coppers, and 
a bathing veſſel made of one ſingle ſtone of various colours, 
and containing two hundred and fifty quarts. It was ſupplied 
with water from a great reſervoir at the head of the ſhip, which 
held an hundred thouſand quarts. The veſſel was adorned on 
all fides with fine paintings, and had eight towers of equal 
dimenſions, two at the head, two at the ſtern, and four in the 
middle. Round theſe towers were parapets, whence ſtones 
might be diſcharged againſt the enemy's veſſels when they ap- 
proached. Each tower was conſtantly guarded by four young 
men compleatly armed, and two archers. To the fide of the 
veſſel was faſtened an engine made by Archimedes, which 
threw a ſtone of three hundred weight, and an arrow of eigh- 
teen feet, the diſtance of a ſtadium, or an hundred and twen- 
ty five paces. Though the hold of this veſſel was exceeding deep, 
a ſingle man could ſoon clear it of water with a machine in- 
vented for that purpoſe by Archimedes. An Athenian poet 
having compoſed ſome verſes on this magnificent veſſel, Hiero, 
who underſtood the value of verſe, rewarded him with a 
thouſand medimni, that is, ſix thouſand buſhels of wheat, 
which he cauſed to be carried to the Pyræus or port of Athens. 
Hiero made afterwards a preſent of this great veſſel to Ptolemy, 
probably Philadelpbus, king of Egypt, and ſent it to Alexan- 
dria. As there was at that time a great famine in Egypt, good 
king Hiers ſent along with it ſeveral other ſhips of leſs burden, 
with three hundred thouſand quarters of corn, ten thouſand 
great earthen jars of ſalt fiſh, twenty thouſand quintals of ſalt 
meat, and an immenſe quantity of other proviſions . 
 Hiers's fidelity to the Romans was put to a ſevere trial after 
the battle of Cannæ, which was followed by an univerſal de- 
fection of their allies. The Carthaginians, having landed a 
creat many troops in Sicily, made a dreadful havock in the 


territories of Syracuſe. But nothing could ſhake the kings 


conſtancy. He was only concerned to ſee ſome, even of his 
oven family, favour the Carthaginians. He had a ſon named 
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Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, and had 
by her ſeveral children, and amongſt others Hieronymus, of 
whom we fhall ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak. Gelon, deſpiſing 
his father's whole ſome advice, and looking upon the Romans 
as already ſubdued by Hannibal, openly declared for the Car- 
thagimians. He had already armed the multitude, and ftirred 
up the allies of Syracuſe to join him ; but his meaſures were 
broken by a ſudden and unexpected death, which happened 
ſo ſeaſonably, that his father was ſuſpected to have been privy 


to itf, Fiero did not furvive his fon long. After he had ier dies. 


continued faithful to the Romans for fifty years together, he 
died in the ninetieth year of his age, and fifty-fourth of his 
reign, infinitely regretted by his ſubjects, and no leſs by the 
Romans, who loſt in him the moſt conſtant friend they had 
ever had. 


THERE was none to whom Hiers could leave his crown, Year of 
except Hieronymus the ſon of Gelon, on whom he could not the Flood, 
depend as to his conduct, the young prince being but fifteen 2784. 
years old at his father's death. The old king Before 
therefore, who had more at heart the happineſs of his people, Chriſt, 
than the aggrandizing of his family, had formed a deſign of a- 215. 


boliſhing monarchy, and reſtoring the Syracuſians to their an- 
tient liberty: He had two daughters, both married to the 
greateſt lords of the kingdom, Demarata the elder to Andra- 
nodorus, and Heruclea to Zoippus, a man of a quiet diſpoſi- 
tion, and who had ſerved Fiero with great fidelity, but was 
in his heart a zealous republican. Wherefore his wife Hera- 
clea, whom he ſuffered to go but very ſeldom to court, never 
attempted to divert her father from reinftating the Syracufians in 
their antient rights. But her fiſter, at the inſtigation of her 
ambitious huſband, uſed her utmoſt endeavours to engage Hi- 
ero not to deprive his grandſon of a crown which was due to 
him by right of inheritance. The private views of Demarata 
and her hufband were to govern the kingdom, during the mi- 
nority of Hieronymus, and to wait for a favourable oppportu- 
nity of placing the crown upon their own heads. It was not 
eaſy for an old man of ninety to hold out againſt the ca- 
refles, tears, and intreaties of a daughter, who beſieged him 
day and night. So that he at laſt gave way to the repeated 
inſtances of an ambitious woman, made a will, and bequeath- 
ed the crown to his grandſon, JL'o prevent as far as poſſible 


the cvils he apprehended, he appointed him fifteen guardians, 


who were to form his council, earneſtly defiring them at h's 
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death never to depart from the alliance with the Romans, to 
which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, to teach the 
young prince to abſtain from pomp and oſtentation, and to 
inſtil into his mind the ſame principles by which he had ated 
during his whole reign. 

Hiero's eyes were no ſooner cloſed, but the guardians, ſum- 
moning the people, read the king's will in the aſſembly. As 
the taſtes of the Syracufians and their views were different, ſo 
were their opinions with relation to the things eſtabliſhed by 
the king. Some did not like the monarchical government ; 
others took umbrage at the crown's being ſettled in one fami- 
ly ; the greateſt pait were diſſatisfied at the pe alliance 
to be made with Rome already half ſubdued by Hannibal. In 
ſhort, the will was liked only by a w_y few, who were gained 
over by the court, and artfully placed in ſeveral parts of the 
aſſembly to ſhew their approbation of it by ſhouts and accla- 
mations. However, none had courage enough to proteſt 
againſt it; and therefore the aſſembly broke up, without ei- 
ther openly contradicting or accepting the will, The king's 
obſequies were celebrated with great pomp by the citizens, 
to whom his memory was dearer than to his relations. A few 
days after, Andran oderus, thinking the young prince ſecurely 
ſeated on the throne, becauſe he ſaw no open oppolition, be- 
gan to take ſuch meaſures as plainly diſcovered his intentions, 
and encreaſed the number of the .cnemies of the monarch 
and monarchy. Hiero's chief aim in appointing fifteen guar- 
dians was, to engage ſo many of the greateſt lords in his do- 
minions to be defenders of his crown and family. But Andra- 
nodorus, out of a ſelfiſh view, deprived Hieronymus of his chicf 
ſupport by removing all the other guardians, under pre- 
tence, that the king was of age to take the reias of govern- 
ment into his own hands. By this means that wicked miniſ- 
ter, who had gained a great aſcenJant over the young prince, 
united in his own perſon all the power which had been divi- 
ded among them. The beſt of princes, ſucceeding a king 
ſo greatly beloved by his ſubjects, would have found it very 
difficult to maintain himſelf in the throne. Whereas Hiere- 
nymus, under the direction of Andranedorus, became quite 
the reverſe of his grandfather. He ſeemed to take pleaſure 
in increaſing the ſorrow of the people for the loſs of Hiero, 
and they, by comparing the vices of the ſucceſſor with the 
virtues of his predeceſſor, hegan to conceive a great averſion 
to the new king. Thev no Jonger ſaw the throne filled with 
a prince, who was affected with all the misfortunes of his 
ſubjects, and gave the meaneſt of them a free acceſs to him, 
being diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the people, only by 


the 
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the great reſpect and veneration they all paid him. Hiero- 
nymus aſſumed the purple and diadem, and never appeared in 


public, but in a chariot drawn by white horſes, and ſur- 


rounded by a troop of guards. His whole conduct was ſuit- 
able to this equipage. He was difficult of acceſs, never gave 
audience but with an air of contempt, and often added ſe- 
vere jeſts to his denials. Even his guardians were with great 
difficulty ſuffered to approach him. He had no confidants, 
but the miniſters of his pleaſures, giving himſelf up to all 
manner of debauchery. His cruelty was no-ways inferior 
even to that of Agatbocles, and ſecmed to have extinguiſhed 
all ſenſe of humanity in him. This raiſed an univerſal alarm 
both among the people and nobles, inſomuch, that ſome of 
his guardians laid violent hands on themſelves, to avoid 
ſeeing the vices of their ward, and others voluntarily with- 
drew from their country ®, 

OnLy three men of diſtinction continued at court, Au- 
dranadorus, Zoippus, both Hiero's ſons-in-law, and Thraſo, 
ſurnamed Charcarus. The latter was a true courtier, that is 
a {laviſh flatterer, and a mere tool; but at the ſame time a 
cunning ſtateſman, and one who indeed readily complied with 
all the inclinations of the prince, but underſtood better than 
any other his maſter's true intereſt. The king often took 
pleaſure in engaging him in diſputes with Andranadorus and 
Zoippus about ſtate- affairs. Thraſo was a zealous advocate 
for the Romans; but the two others, believing the Romans 
could never recover, after the dreadful overthrows they had 
received, openly declared for Carthage ; and their ſpeeches 
had moſt weight with the young prince. However, the rea- 
ſons alledged by Thraſo kept him in ſuſpence, till a melan- 
choly accident determined him to chuſe the worſt part. One, 
named Solis, a man of a mean condition, and who had ſerv- 
ed the king from his infancy in the loweſt offices, diſcovered 
a conſpiracy againſt the king, but could name none of the 
conſpirators, except Theodotus, who was delivered up to Au- 
dranodorus, and tortured in order to make him diſcover the 
whole plot and the names of the conſpirators. Being in the 
utmoſt agony he confeſſed the crime as to himſelf, but, in- 
ſtead of naming his accomplices, he accuſed all the king's 
beſt friends, though innocent, and amongſt others Thraſo, as 
the ringleader of the whole enterprize, adding, that they 
ſhould never have engaged in it, if they had not been coun- 
tenanced by one in favour with the king, and who had free 


acceſs into the palace. His depoſition was believed, and all 
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the intereſt Thraſo had at court conld not fave his life. As 
for Theodotus, he perſiſted to the laſt breath in accuſing the 
innocent in order to fave the guilty, And his accomplices 

depended ſo much on his ſecrecy, that none of them left the 

city, or abſconded during the whole time he was kept in pri- 
ſon and racked h. 

Uro the death of Thraſo, who was the ſole ſupport of 
the Roman alliance, Andranodorus and Zoippus eaſily brought 
the king into their meaſures, who immediately diſpatched am- 
beſſadors to the Carthaginian camp in Italy. Hannibal re- 
ceived them with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, and ſent 
an embaſly to the young king of Syracuſe, at the head of 
which he put a young officer of great diſtinction at Carthage, 
named alſo Hannibal, hoping that the conformity of age and 
inclinations would make him agreeable to Hieronymus. 
With him he ſent two perſons advanced in years, who were 
both great ſtateſmen and experienced commanders ; one was 
called Hippocrates, and the other Epycides ; they were born 
at Carthage, but originally Syracuſians, their grandfathers 
having been baniſhed Sicily, in the time of the tyranny of A- 
gathocles. Claudius Pulcher, the Roman prætor in Sicily, 
took umbrage at'the arrival of theſe ambaſſadors, and im- 
mediately ſent deputies to the court of Syracuſe to renew the 
alliance made with king Hiero. But the Carthaginians hav- 
ing already had audience of Hieronymus, had given him ſuch 
high notions of Hannibal's victories and reputation, that he 
had ſent away young Hannibal to Carthage to prepare that 
ſenate for the receiving his ambaſſadors, - when they ſhould 

come to conclude a treaty of alliance with tl en. 
Hereceives IN this ſituation of affairs, the envoys of the Roman præ- 


the Ro- tor were not received at Syracuſe with the reſpect due to their 
man am- character. They began their ſpeech with explaining the 
baſſadors motives of their deputation. We are come, ſaid they, to 


with con- renew that alliance and good underſtanding, which the wiſe 
tempt. 


king Hiero maintained for ſo many years with Rome. But 
Hieronymms, who was naturally given to rallery, replied, 
I will aſk you but one queſtion : Who were conquerors at 
Canine, you or the Carthagintans ? T am told fuch ſurpriz- 
ing things of that battle, that I ſhould be glad to know all 
the particulars of it. This ſevere reproach put the Romans 
out of humour; however, they only made him this reply, 
that when he would pleaſe to be ſerious they would defire ano- 
ther audience. They accordingly had one ſome days after, 
and ſpoke to the King with as much haughtineſs as if they 
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had been conquerors, adviſing him not to determine upon 
the choice of his allies from doubtful accaunts, nor change 
fides too raſhly, left he ſhould ſoon have occaſion to repent 
of the meaſures he had taken. To this the king replied with 
an inſulting air: Yes, indeed, I ſuppoſe it was out of pure 
friendſhip, that the Romans, upon a falſe report of my grand- 
father's death, brought their fleet in ſight of Syracuſe. Did 
they deſign to make themſelves maſters of my dominions, or 
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to protect them? This reproach was wholly founded on an ill 


turn, which the enemies of Rome had given to a ſtep of the 
Romans. A report being ſpread of king Hiero's death, the 
Roman fleet had advanced as far as cape Pachynum to aſſiſt the 
grandſon of their faithful ally. But as ſoon as they underſtood 
that Hiere was {till alive, the fleet returned to Lilybaum. 
Hence the friends of Carthage took occaſion to perſuade the 
king, that the deſign of the Romans was to ſeize on his do- 
minions, and keep them for themſelves. The ambaſſadors 
endeavoured to undeceive him, but he with an air of ralle- 
ry only replied ; Since then you could tack about, give me 
leave in my turn to take advantage of the wind, from what 
point ſoever it blows : it is now ſet for Carthage, and I ſhall 
ſail thither. Upon this the deputies withdrew without re- 
turning any anſwer, and informed the prætor, who had ſent 
them, of all that had paſſed k. 

From this time Rome looked upon the king of Syraciiſe 
as her enemy. And truly that prince ſoon after the depar- 
ture of the ambaſſadors ſent three deputies to Carthage, to ra- 
tify the alliance he had made with Hannibal. The conditions of 
this treaty were; firſt, that the Carthaginians ſhould ſend a 
fleet and a land- army to aſſiſt Hieronymus: Secondly, that 
after they had with their joint forces driven the Romans quite 
out of the iſland, they ſhould divide it into two equal parts, 
the river Himera (Q) being the boundary of the Syracu/tans 
on one ſide, and of the Carthaginians on the other. Such a 
treaty could not meet with any difficulty from the ſenate of 


* Liv. ibid. 


O There were two rivers in Sicily known by the name of Hi- 
mera. The ſmaller fell into the Tyrrhenian fea, near the preſent 
city of Termini. The larger, after having watered the middle of 
the ifland, diſcharges itſelf into the Libyan ſea. Both theſe rivers 
Tile on mount Nebroda, now Madonia. Solinus, Mela, and ſome 
other geographers, make theſe two but one river, which after- 
wards divides itſelf into two branches (42). 


(42) Solin c. 13 Pompon. Mela, l. 2. c. 3. 
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Carthage, ſince the whole end of it was firſt to draw off Miero- 
nymus from his alliance with the Romans, and then to ſacri- 
fice him to their ambition. Hippocrates and Epicydes were 
ſenſible of this, and therefore, as they had more at heart the 
intereſt of Syracuſe than that of Carthage, they opened the 
young prince's eyes, and gave him to underſtand how preju- 
dicial the ſecond article might prove to him. Your right to 
all Sicily, ſaid they, is indiſputable. You are the ſon of 
Nereis, the daughter of Pyrrhus ; and who does not know 
that Pyrrhus was, by the unanimous conſent of all the Si- 
cilians, declared king of the whole iſland ? Though this diſ- 
courſe was no-ways concluſive, yet the young prince's eyes 
being eaſily dazzled with diſcoveries that favoured his am- 
bition, he immediately diſpatched a new embaſſy to Carthage. 
The former propoſals he had made were juſt upon the point 
of being ſigned, and the Carthaginians were not a little ſur- 
prized to ſee the king change his mind. The ambaſſadors 
after a long preamble, wherein they endeavoured to prove 
their maſter's right to all Sicily, and to ſhew that he could not 
divide it without wronging himſelf, confined the alliance 
with Carthage to mutual afiſtance. The king of Syracuſe, 
ſaid they, will aſſiſt Hannibal in Italy, and Carthage ſhall 
aſſiſt him in Sicily. As it was of the utmoſt importance for 
Carthage to ſeparate Syracuſe from the Romans, and to reco- 
ver a footing in Sicily, the ſenate conſented to the new pro- 
poſals of Hieronymus, and began ſo raiſe an army and equip 
a fleet to be ſent into that iſland. Half Sicily was at that 
time in the hands of the Romans, and had been a Roman 
province ever ſince the treaty, which put an end to the firſt 
Punic war; for by that treaty the iſland was divided into 


two parts; the one was poſſeſſed by the Romans, and the 


other by Hero ; fo that at this time the Romans were in a 
condition to give Hieronymus great trouble. However, they 
could make no impreflion on the king, who returned them 
only this unpolite and provoking anſwer, Let the Romans re- 
ſtore all the gold, preſents and corn that they drew from my 
grandfather, and conſent, that the river Himera be the com- 
mon boundary between us, and I will renew the antient trea- 
ties with them !. | 
THE Reman prietor, being exaſperated at theſe proceed- 
ings, took the held, and began hoſtilities in the territory of 
S acuſe, before the arrival of the Carthaginzans in Sicily. On 
thc other hand, Hieronymus, leading his troops to Leontini on 


the confines of his dominions, fixed his reſidence there. His | 
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army amounted in all to about fifteen thouſand men, of which 
he detached two thouſand under the command of Hippocra- 
tes and Epicydes to diſlodge ſome Roman gariſons from the 
poſts they poſſeſſed. 


In the mean time the conſpirators, whoſe names Theodo- Hierony- 
tus had concealed even in the midſt of torments, after hay- mus wur- 


ing long watched an opportunity of putting their deſign in dercd. 


execution, at laſt appointed a day for the diſpatching of a 
tyrant, whoſe cruelties and other vices they could no longer 
bear. They poſted themſelves in a narrow ftreet, through 
which the king, during his reſidence at Leontini, uſed to ride 
every day on his return from the forum to the palace. His 
guards always attended him, but one of them, by name Di- 
nomanes, was in the number of the conſpirators, and agreed 


with the reſt to make the guards halt, and by that means 


give them an opportunity of falling upon the king, while be 
was at ſome diſtance from his attendants. Accordingly Di- 
nomanes, who was at the head of the guards, ſtopped as it 
were to tie the ſtrings of his buſkins ; upon this ſignal the 
conſpirators, ruſhing out of their ambuſh, ſtabbed the king in 
ſeveral places before he could receive any aſſiſtance. For 
Dinomanes, facing about upon his fellow-ſoldiers, ſtood their 
onſet, and, though dangerouſly wounded, did not retire til] 
the king was dead. When the guards ſaw the prince wallow- 
ing in his blood, and the conſpirators advancing to attack 
them, they betook themſelves to flight. When the king's 
death was known in the army, which was encamped undcr 
the walls of Leontini, the ſoldiers cried out, that the conſpi- 
rators ought to be all ſacrificed to the manes of Hieronymus. 
But the ſweet name of liberty, with which the conſpirators 
filled the city and camp, ſoon appeaſed their reſentment. 
Hopes were alſo given them, that the king's treaſures ſhould 
be divided among them, and that the) ſhould ſoon be headed 
by more able generals, than the late unexperienced young 
prince. They were alſo put in mind of the public crimes 
and private vices of the late king, which, being artfully re- 
preſented and in the worſt light, filled them with ſuch horror 
that they left the dead body to rot in the public ſtreet. A 
remarkable inſtance of the little dependence that is to be had 
on the zeal of an inconſtant multitude ”. 

Tus king was no ſooner dead, but Sofis and Theodotus, 
two of the conſpirators, haſtened to Syracuſe to prevent the 
attempts of Andranodcrus, and the others of the king's fac- 
tion, But notwithſtanding their diligence, A:dranodorus had 
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notice of what had lappened before their arrival, and taken 
his precautions L He had already feized on the 
ad nnd the iſland of „ and filled them with troops 
and officers in whom he could Ji code. Some writers are of 
opinion, that the Roman prætor Claudius was not entirely un- 
concerned in a plot, which was ſo uſeful to his republic. But, 
however that be, he did not fail to give the ſenate immediate 
advice of all that had paſſed, and to take the neceſſary 
for the preſerving of that part of Sicily, which — to 


the Romans u. 
by the king's faction, 


WHILE Antlranodorus, 
was fortifying himſelf in Ortygia, Sofis and Theodotus entered 
that quarter of Syracuſe called Tyche. The ſun was ſet be- 
fore they reached the city, but ſtill there was light enough to 


* ſee the king's diadem and bloody robes, which the conſpi- 


rators carried in their hands, and hewed to the people. This 
fight drew crowds of the inhabitants round them, whom they 
invited into Acrading, whieh was as it were the heart of the 
city, to take there proper meaſures far the recovery ef their 
liberty. Hereupon all the city ſided with the conſpirators ; 
lights were ſeen in all parts; ſome took to their arms, and thoſe 
who had none in their houſes, ran to the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, where the arms of the Gauls and 1lhyrians were 
hung up, which the Romans had preſented to their good ally 
king ; Hiers. Such citizens as were armed poſted themſelves 
in kf the avenues leading to the citadel, and there kept 
all night. Andranodorus attempted to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
public granaries, but the ſoldiers, whom he employed on this 
occaſion, revolted from him, and delivered them up to'the 
magiſtrates of the city. In this manner the firſt night was 
ſpent after the murder of Hieron . 

Tur next morning, as ſoon as it was light, -all the inhabi- 
tants of Syracuſe,» ſome armed and ſome unarmed, crowded 
into Acradina, where the ſenate was aſſembled, which had 
not been convened, nor conſulted upon any affair fince Mie- 
ro's death. Polyernus, an illuſtrious citizen, ſpoke to the 
people with great freedom and moderation: Syrarufians, 
«« ſaid he, I am not at all ſurpriſed to ſee you up in arms, in 
« order to recover your antient liberty. The ſenſe you have 
« of your paſt ſlavery, and the calamities you have ſuffered 
<< under a tyrannical government, have infpired you with 
this generous reſolution. But, after all, you have heard 
from your fathers, that civil diſcord is Rkewiſe attended 
« with great evils, and that Syracuſe has ſuffered more from 
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© domeſtic than foreign wars. I commend your readineſs in 
© taking arms, but ſhould think you ſtill more worthy of 
4 commendation, if you only uſed them in the laſt extremi- 
«© ty. It is my opinion, that you ſend deputies to Audrano- 
«©. dorus, and that you firſt try by gentle methods, whether 
«© you can prevail upon him to open the gates of the citadel, 
ce to put the iſland into the bands of the magiſtrates, and to 
withdraw his gariſons. If he ſubmits, views is uſeleſs; 
£6 but if he perſiſts in maintaining himſelf upon a throne, to 
cc which he has no right, his crime is greater than that of 
«« Fiero „and deſerves a more ſevere puniſhment. ”? 
This diſceurſe had the deſired effect; deputies were ſent to 
Andranodorus, who entered into a conference with them. He 
was ſenſible, that it would be very difficult for him to main- 
tain himſelf in his ufurpation againſt the unanimous con- 
ſent of the people. Oriygia was already partly poſſeſſed by 
the citizens, and the public 
pended, were in the power of the magiſtrates. Theſe con- 
ſiderations gave him juſt apprehenſions ; but his wife Dema- 
rata, Hiero's daughter, a hty and ambitious woman, 
taking him aſide, put him in mind of the famous ſaying of 
Dionyſus the tyrant, that no man ought to quit a throne till 
he is dragged from it by the heels ; the adviſed him to de- 
mand time to conſider, and, in the interim, to bring the 


troops from Leontini, and endeavour to gain them, by pro- 


miſing them half the king's treaſures f. 

— did not entirely reject this counſel, nor think 
proper to give into it without reſerve, He choſe a mean be- 
tween both, and reſolved to ſubmit to the ſenate, in expec- 
tation of a more favourable opportunity to bring his deſigns 
to bear. He therefore anſwered the deputies, that he would 
open the gates of Ortyg:a the next day, come into Acradina, 
and give the aſſembly an account of his conduct. According- 
ly he threw open the gates the next morning, and repairing 
to the market place of Acradina, where the people were a- 
ſembled, he mounted the tribunal of harangues, and, after 

his delay, from the apprehenſions he had been under 

of being involved in the tyrant's puniſhment, he declared, 
that he was come to put his life and fortune into the hands 
of the ſenate. Then, turning to Sæis and Theodotus, As far 
you, ſaid he, illuſtrious avengers of the public wrongs, do not 
imagine that the glorious work of eſtabliſhing your liberty is 
yet accompliſhed. What you have done hitherto is but a 
ſketch of -what ought to follow. An unreſtrained populace 
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granaries, on which he had de- 
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Andrano- is as in a republic as a perſecuti Andra- 
dorus ſub- naderus, having ſpoke theſe words, laid down the keys of Or- 


mit, to the 


Senate. 


tygia, and of the king's treaſures, at the feet of the two 
chiefs of the conſpiracy. The whole city was highly re- 
joiced on this occaſion, and the reſt of the day ſpent in feaſt- 
ing, and returning thanks to the for ſo happy a change. 
THe next day the people aſſembled to cet the chief 
magiſtrates to govern the ſtate, when Andranodorus was one 
of the firſt choſen, and with him the chief conſpirators, a- 
mong the reſt Soſipater and Dinomanes, though then at Leon- 
tini. They had there ſeized on the money, which Hierony- 
mus had with him to pay the troops, and had cauſed it to be 
removed to Syracuſe, where treaſurers were choſen to take 
care of all the effects of the late king. And, laſtly, as a 
ſign of their having entirely recovered their liberty, they 
cauſed the wall to be beat down between Acradina and the 


_ iſland Ortygia, which was the retreat of the kings. 


A prot 
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Ix the mean time Hippocrates and Epicydes, Hannibal's 
two agents, whom Hieronymus had placed at the head of his 
troops, endeavoured to conceal the king's death from them, 
and cauſed thoſe to be aſſaſſinated who firſt ſpread the report 
of it in the camp. But all was to no purpoſe ; they were 
abandoned by the greater part of the troops, and obliged to quit 
the field and repair to Syracuſe, in order to carry on there 
the ſame negotiations with the republic, which they had begun 
with the king. But finding that the change of government had 
changed the diſpoſitions of the Syracuftans, when they were 
introduced into the ſenate, they ſpoke thus: We came into 
Sicily being ſent by Hannibal as ambaſſadors to Hieronymus 
his friend and ally. We have only obeyed the commands of 
our general, and if our abode in the iſland gives you any um- 
brage, allow us at leaſt a free paſſage to our army. Lecri is 
the place where we defire to be ſet aſhore in /taly; both ſea 
and land are infeſted by the Romans, we beg therefore you 
would give us a guard to eſcort us to that port. The Syra- 
cuſians were not ſorry to part with thoſe two ſtrangers, who 


were of a turbulent and factious diſpoſition, and well experi- 


enced in military affairs. But as the ſenate was too dilatory 
in appointing the time for their departure and the guards to 
eſcort them, they found means to form a party againſt the 
ſenate of Syracuſe and againſt Rome. They had commanded 
the king's forces, and therefore being well known to the ſoldi- 
ers, they aftembled as many of them as they could in their 
lodgings, and by ſeditious ſpeeches ſtirred them up to rebellion, 
telling them, that the ſenate deſigned to deliver up the ſtate 
to the Romans, and facrifice the public good to their private am- 

bition. 
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bition. Audranodorus was not a ſtranger to theſe plots, but 
favoured them underhand, in hopes of turning them to his 
own advantage. The ſeditious Demarata was continually 
ſpiritiag him up to re-eſtabliſh monarchy and place himſelf on 
the throne. The time is come, ſaid ſhe, for placing Hiero's 
daughter on the throne of her father. All is quiet in Syracuſe, 
but the republic not yet well ſettled, the ſoldiers, who are 
uſed to receive the king's pay, are not yet diſperſed, nor have 
they imbibed the republican ſpirit; two great generals, diſciples 
of Hannibal in the art of war, are ready to lend us their aſſiſt- 
ance ; they are acquainted with the troops, and eſteemed by 
them : Let us then ſeize this happy moment, and not delay, 
till Hippocrates and Epicydes are forced from Syracuſe, and 
we deprived of their concurrence 1, 

Tuis diſcourſe of Demarata made no ſmall impreffion on 
Andranedorus ;' however, he did not think fit to imbark in fo 
dangerous an enterprize, till he had communicated his 


deſign 
to Themiftus. This nobleman had married Harmania the late 


king's ſiſter, and therefore ſhewed a great readineſs to enter 
into the plot, being well apprized, that, if the republican 
ſtate were reſtored, he ſhould be reduced to a private ſtation. 
Thus the defign for uſurping the throne was formed, and 
meaſures taken for the putting it in execution ; but anin- 
diſcreet confidence diſconcerted the whole. Themi #us was ver 

intimate with one Ari/?o, a man of no mean birth, but b 

profeſſion an actor, which was not deemed di:honourable a- 
mong the Greeks, men of diſtinction appearing ſometimes on 
the ſtage, and acting parts in tragedies. As ſoon as Ar:i/to 
was informed by his friend, that the conſpirators had reſolved 
to put the magiſtrates to death, and re-eſtabliſh the monarchy 
he thought it his duty to prefer the intereſt of his country to 
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the laws of friendſhip; and accordingly diſcovered the conſpi- The ple 
racy to the chief magiſtrates or prætors, by whom, after he 4i/covrre« 


had been examined, ſentence of death was privately paſſed 
upon Andranodorus and Themiſtus upon his depoſition alone; 
for Ariſto was known to be a man of great honour and pro- 


bity. The ſentence was to be executed at the door of the ſc- 


nate-houſe, when theſe two chief conſpirators ſhould come 
to the ſenate, and guards were placed at the entrarce with 


private orders, to kill them as ſoon as they appeared. The Aanqrano- 
guards, purſuant to their orders, fell upon them as they were dorus au 
entering the ſerate, and the two conſpirators fel! down dead Themilt:: 
on the ſpot covered with many wounds. Their death ſtruck pt e 
the reſt of the ſenators with terror, for they were quite. ftran- t 


1Liv. I. xxiv. c. 23, 
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gers to the motives of that execution; but the prætors, when 


the tumult was quelled, introduced Ariſto, who unriddled the 
whole ſecret to them, lamented the unhappy fate of his friend 
Themiſtus, and diſcovered the deſigns of the conſpirators. He 
told them, that the /berian and African mercenaries, whom 
Hieronymus had kept in his pay, were to have been the inſtru- 
ments of this new revolution, and to have been employed in 
cutting off the chief citizens of Syracuſe ; that their eſtates 
were to have been the rewards of the aſſaſſins, and that the 
due preparations were made for the ſeizing of Ortygia again 
in the name of Andranodorus. He then entered into a detail 
of all the circumſtances of the confpiracy, and named the 
perſons, who were to have executed each particular part of 
that black deſign. As his evidence carried with it all the ap- 
pearance of truth and fincerity, the ſenate paſſed a decree, de- 
claring that the death of Audranodorus was as juſt as that of 
Hieronymus. 

In the mean time, the populace, not knowing for what 
reaſon two citizens of diſtinction had been fo unexpectedly 
put to death, threatened to revenge the violence offered them. 
But the fight of the dead bodies of the two conſpirators, 
which were dragged out into the porch, appeaſed the tumult, 
and then Sopater, appointed by the ſenate to 
people, informed them of their pernicious deſigns, aſpribing 
all the misfortunes of Sicily to them, and not to Hierony- 
mus, who, being only a youth, had been led aſtray, by their 
wicked counſels, He infinuated, that the king's guardians 
and tutors had reigned in his name; that they ought to have 
been exterminated withthe tyrant; that impuni 


ny; that not being able to ſucceed in their deſign by 
they had made uſe of diffimulation and perfidy; that nei- 
ther favours nor honours could get the better of the wicked 
diſpoſition of Andranodorus, whom they had raiſed to the 
higheſt dignities with the deliverers of their country; that as 
to Themiſtus, he had been inſpired, as well as his accomplice, 
with the ambition of reigning by his wife. Theſe furies 
are the occaſion of all our misfortunes, ſaid Sopater ; theſe 
Sentence of the firſt authors of the preſent conſpiracy. At theſe words, 
death paſ- the whole aſſembly cried out, that none of them ought to be 
fed on all ſuffered to live, and that it was neceſſary to root out entirely 
the royal the race of the tyrants, without any reſerve or exception. 


 family,and · his cruel ſentence was no ſooner paſſed by the people, but 


cruelly put 


„ eren. the prætors, who ought to have checked the fury of the mul-, 


tion. 
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titude, ordered it to be put in execution. Demarata Hiere's 
daughter, and Harmonia Gelon's daughter, the former mar- 
ried to Andranodorus, and the latter to Themiftus, were killed 
firſt. The executioners went afterwards to the houſe of 
Heraclea, the wife of Zoippus. That virtuous princeſs was 
the only perſon of the royal family, who was not concern- 
ed in the conſpiracy. Her huſband, having been ſent'on an 
embaſly to Ptolemy king of Egypt, he remained at Alexandria 
to avoid ſeing the vices and ill conduct of Hieronymus. Du- e 
ring his abode there, Heraclea, whom he had inſpired with 
noble ſentiments, ſpent her days in retirement, wholly em- 
ployed in the education of the two young princeſſes her daugh- 
ters. When ſhe heard that the executioners, after having 
murdered her ſiſter and niece, were come to her, ſhe took re- 
fuge with her two daughters in the moſt remote part of her 
houſe, where ſhe worſhipped her gods. But the murderers 
found her out, and Heraclea, ſeeing thoſe who were to embrue 
their hands in her blood, went to meet them, and with her 
hair diſhevelled, her face bathed in tears, and, in a condition 
molt proper to move compaſſion, conjured them in the name 
of Fiero her father, not to involve an innocent woman in the 
guilt of Hieronymus ; ſhe repreſented to them, that the king, 
whom they had fo much reaſon to hate, had done nothing for 
ber but increaſe her afflition, by ſeparating her huſband from 
her; that not having any ſhare in the deſigns of her ſiſter and 
niece, ſhe ought to have none in their puniſhment ; that her 
huſband had always declared for a republican ſtate, and would 
return with joy to Syracuſe, if he knew of the death of Hie- 
ronymus, and the preſent revolution. But alas ! ſaid ſhe, how 
will his hopes be diſappointed ? he will find his zeal for his 
rewarded with the murder of his wife and children. 
Tell me, at leaſt, what my crime is. What have you to 
fear from me in the forlorn condition to which I am redu- 
ced, or from my daughters, unhappy orphans, without cre- 
dit or ſupport? We are indeed of the blood-royal, and if 
that gives you umbrage, baniſh us. At Alexandria I ſhall 
tind a kind huſband, and my daughters a tender father f. 
Hex ſpeech made no impreſſion on the minds of the cxe- 
cutioners ; they drew their ſwords to ſacrifice thoſe innocent 
victims, and then Heraclea, forgetting her own danger, in- 
terceded only for her daughters ; but her intreatics and tears 
were to no purpoſe ; they firſt ſtabbed her in the fight of her 
daughters, and then with innumerable wounds diſpatched 
them already tained and covered with the blood of their mo- 
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ther. They were ſcarce dead when an order came from the 
people to ſuſpend the execution; but when they underſtood 
that the innocent princeſſes were already executed, they ex- 
claimed with the utmoſt rage and fury againſt the magiſtrates, 
who had been ſo ready to put that cruel ſentence in execu- 
tion, without allowing them time to reflect on the injuſtice 


of it. The death of Andranadorus and Themiftus had occa- 


ſioned two vacancies in the college of prætors, and the peo- 


ple took hold of this pretence to come to a new eleCtion. 
The day was fixed for the aſſembly, and all the 1 


met in the public market- place to give their ſuffrages. Com- 
paſſion for the unfortunate Heraclea had greatly abated the ha- 
tred of the people to the king's party; inſomuch, that 
Hannibal's ambaſſadors, who had always been zealous for the 
late king, did not deſpair of being elected. They were ori- 
ginally Syracufians, highly eſteemed by the ſoldiery, and 
befides had gained over to their intereſt ſuch among the peo- 
ple, as were moſt touched with compaſſion for the death of 
Heraclea and her daughters. They had alſo the addreſs to 
place ſome among the crowd, whom they had hired to act 
and ſpeak in their favour ; and theſe, when the people came 
to vote, cried out, ſeme Epicydes, and others Hippocrates, 
whoſe names being repeated in ſeveral places, the aſſembly 
took theſe ſcattered votes for the unanimous conſent of the 
multitude. The prætors indeed were for bringing the cauſe 
before the ſenate, but were prevented by. the clamours of 
the people; ſo that Epicydes and Hippocrates were declared 
duly elected. 

Hannibal was at the bottom of all theſe diſturbances, and 
had good grounds to hope that they would both ſecure his 
conqueſts in [taly, and give Carthage an opportunity of re- 
covering her antient dominions in Sicily, where Rome would 
find it more difficult to maintain a war, than in her own 
neighbourhood. 'The Romans, who had been put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the greateſt part of this iſland at the end of the 
firſt Punic war, had divided their dominions there into two 
provinces, under the government of two prætors. Appius 
Claudius ruled in that which bordered on the territories ofSyra- 
cuſe ; and Cornelius Lentulus, at the head of two legions, com- 
manded in the province which was neareſt to Lilybeum. Beſides, 
Otacilius was cruifing on the coaft with a fleet of an hundred 
ſail, and ready to act according to the reſolutions that ſhould 
he taken at Syracuſe. However, the forces of the two præ- 
tors were not thought ſufficient by the ſenate of Rome to 
make head againſt the Syracuſſans, when ſupported by the 
numberless troops which in all Iikelihood would be ſent * 
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the iſland from all parts of Africa: It was therefore reſolv- 
ed, that Marcellus ſhould tranſport the army he commanded 
at Nala into Sicily, and aſſiſt Claudins and Lentulus. As Han- 
nibal was no longer ſo formidable as he had been, Marcellus, 
though juſt recovered from a fit of ſickneſs, ſet out for Sici- 
ly on the firſt orders, leaving Fabius to keep the Carthaginians 
in awe on the — Tho greateſt part of the Syracu- 


ſian prætors were ſtill inclined to keep up a good underſtanding 


with Rome, and had ſent deputies to Claudius to renew the an- 
tient treaties, which had been violated by Hieronymus. But Clau- 
dius, who knew that theconſul Marcellus would ſoon arrive in 
Sicily, came to no concluſion with them, referring the whole 
matter to the conſul; who, upon his arrival having heard 
their propoſals, and finding them advantageous to his repub- 
lic, diſpatched an embaſly to Syracuſe to confirm the treaty. 
But the ambaſſadors found the ſtate of affairs much altered. 
A report had been induſtriouſly ſpread by the emiſſaries of 
Hannibal, that a Carthaginian fleet appeared off cape Pachy- 
num, and this report gave new confidence to the enemies of 
Rome. Beſides, Hippocrates and Epicydes left no ſtone un- 
turned to inſpire the populace with an averſion to the Romans. 
By means of the mercenaries. and Roman deſerters they 
ſpread a report, that Syracuſe was to be delivered up to the 
Romans, and that this deſign was carrying on by the prætors, 
who had fold themſelves to Rome. Theſe ſuſpicions were con- 
firmed by the approach of ſome ſhips of Otacilius, which 
Appius had ordered to draw near to Syracuſe, to encourage 
the party in the Roman intereſt. Nay, the populace, at the 
inſtigation of Hippocrates and Epicydes, had already taken up 


arms, to oppoſe the pretended deſcent of the Romans. Apolloni. 


In this confuſion the wiſeſt among the prætors thought des ex- 
horts the 


proper to ſummon an aſſembly of the people. Hot debates a- 
roſe, and there being reaſon to fear ſome ſedition, Apollo- 
nides, one of the principal ſenators, made a diſcourſe very 
ſuitable to the occaſion. He repreſented, that never city 
was nearer its deſtruction or preſervation than Syracuſe was at 
that time; that if they unanimouſly joined either the Cartha- 
gin:ans or Romans, they might eſcape the dangers that threat- 
ened them; but if 

more cruel and bloody between the Carthaginians and Romans, 
| than between Syracufians and Syracuſians, as having different 
troops and commanders within the narrow compals of their 
own walls ; that it was therefore abſolutely neceſſary in the 
brſt place to agree among themſelyes, and then to conſider 
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which of the two alliances was to be preferred, ſinee they 
could not poſſibly ftand neuter, while the two rivals were 
making war under the very walls of Syracuſe. As for me, 
ſaid lonides, if I may be allowed to declare my private o- 
pinion, the love I bear my country inclines me to the Ro- 
mans, who have ſhewed us a ſteady friendſhip, and 
us for fifty years together. Fiero ſided with the Romans, 
and how happy were we during the whole time of his long 
reign? Hieronymus entered into an alliance with Hannibal, 
and hence his untimely end, and our preſent diſturbances. In 
what then have the Carthaginians deſerved the preference ? 
He added to this one very material conſideration, which 
was, that if they declared againſt the Romans, they would 
have the war immediately upon their hands ; whereas on the 
fide of Carthage the danger was more remote. This diſcourſe 
made no fi impreffion on the minds of the people, who 
ordered, that a certain number of military officers ſhould be 
joined in commiſſion with the prætors and the chief men in 
the ſenate to deliberate on the matter. Accordingly the coun- 
eil was held, and after long and warm debates, it appeared, 
that Syracuſe had no juſt cauſe to break with Rome. So that 
it was declared, that the treaty of peace concluded with 
the Romans ſhould be continued, and an embaſly ſent to 
Adarcellus to renew it. But the conſul would not accept of 
the alliance, unleſs Leontin: and the other cities, which had 
been ſubject to the kings, were included in the treaty. Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes were overjoyed to hear that the ſigning 
of the treaty was put off, being reſolved to imbroil matters, 
and create a miſunderſtanding between Rome and Syracuſe on 
the firſt opportunity ; and one offered in a few days. The 
Leontines, being haraſſed by their neighbours, ſent to demand 
aid 4 the Syracuſians, 1 granted them their re- 
gueſt, thinking this a favou opportuniry to diſcharge 
their city of N unruly multitude, and to remove 
their no leſs dangerous leaders. Hippocrates was therefore 

charged to march at the head of the mercenaries and Roman 

deſerters, to the number of four thouſand men, into the ter · 

ritory of Leontini, and cover their borders againſt the incur- 

ſions of their troubleſome neighbours. Hippocrates was not 

at all diſpleaſed with this new commiſſion ; he immediately 
Heſtilities left Syracuſe, and, not content to defend the Leontines, and 
———— * X. territories of their enemies, made incurſions into 
againſt che the province, and laid waſte the lands belonging to 


by Hippo- this he acted contrary to the orders he had received; but his 
crates, only view was to provake the Remans, aud oblige them to 
| commit 
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commit - hoſtilities in the territories of Syracuſe, whereig he 
ſucceeded; for Appius Claudius, who was then the Roman 
prætor in that part of Sicily, not being able to bear the in- 
ſults of Hippocrates, marched his troops to the frontiers of 
his province, and there poſted them in different places, with 
orders to oppoſe the Syracuſian prætor, and repel force by 
force.. This was what Hippocrates wanted, and accordingly, 
pretending that the Romans were come to attack him, he fell 
upon one of Appizs's detachments, and cut the whole body 
in pieces. Marcellus, upon advice of theſe proceedings, ſent 
deputies to Syracuſe, enjoining them to declare before the ſe- 
nate and people, that no alliance was to be expected with 
Rome, ſo long as theſe two enemies to the Roman name con- 
tinued in Sicily, and therefore to inſiſt upon their being ba- 
niſhed the iſland. The Syracuſians ſhewed a great readineſs 
to comply with the conſul's requeſt, and orders were given 
for the apprehending of Epicydes, Hippocrates being at that 
time in the territory of the Leontines at the head of an ar- 
my. But Eprcydes, having timely notice of the deſign of 
the Syracufians, made his eſcape, and took ſanctuary in Le- 
ontini, where he hoped to create new troubles. He was 
there received by his collegue, and both together uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to imbroil the Leontines with the Sy- 
racuſtans, by ſtirring them up to reſume their antient liberty. 
The city of. Leontins had been always ſubject to Hiero 
and Hicremymus; but in more antient times an independent 
Rate, and was now inclined to throw off the yoke, and re- 
cover its antient rights and privileges. This diſpoſition of tte 
people Epricydes made uſe of to attach them to his intereſt, 
openly declaring, that neither he, nor his collegue Hippo- 
crates, would ever abandon them, till they were as free as 
Syracuſe herſelf, What, ſaid he, ſhall Leontini be in a worſe 
condition than Syracuſe ? Shall that imperious city ſhake off 
the yoke of her kings, and at the ſame time keep you in ſla- 
very ? That liberty, which Syracuſe is ſo proud of, took 
birth within your walls. The blood of Hieronymus was ſhed 
here; the cry of liberty was firſt heard among you. What 
then prevents you from procuring that freedom for yourſelves, 
Which Syracuſe found in your city? Hippocrates and I will 
aſſiſt you to the utmoſt of our power, and promiſe you, in | 
the name of our republic, and in that of the great Hannibal, Hippo- 
that you ſhall be ſoon in a condition to act as independently crates and 
of Syracuſe, as that city has done of you. The name of Epicydes 
iberty was ſo agreeable to the Leontines, that with one con- eleAed ge- 
ſent they declared Hippocrates and Epicydes their generals, uralt ef 
proteſting, that whatever meaſures Syracuſe might take, they AN 
wou 
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enter into none, but ſuch as were approved of by their 
commanders. Hence, when the Syracufians ſent to 
complain of the hoſtilities committed againſt the Romans, 
and to demand, that Epicydes and Hippocrates ſhould be ex- 
lled Sicily, neither their complaints nor demands were heard. 
received only this proud anſwer, that the republic of 
Leontini had not empowered that of Syracuſe to comprehend 
her in their alliance with the Romans v. 
THe Syracuſian deputies informed the conſul of the revolt 
of the Leontines, and not only left him at liberty to declare war 
againſt them without any intraction of the treaty made with 


their republic, but even offered to affiſt him in ſo juſt a war, 


on condition, that the Leontines, when ſubdued, ſhould again 
be ſubject to the Syracuſians their antient maſters. Marcellus 
immediately took upon him the command of the troops which 
ſerved under Appius the prætor, whom he appointed his licu- 
tenant, and marched againſt the city of Leontini. Thelegio- 
naries were ſo enraged at the remembrance of the unexpect- 
ed maſlacre of their companions by- Hippocrates, that they 
took the place at the firſt aſſault. Hippocrates and Epicydes 
had time to ſave themſelves in the citadel, whence 
withdrew the night following, and retired to Erbeſſus or 
Herbeſſus on the river Anapus, near the frontiers of the Syra- 
cufian territories. In their retreat they were informed, that 
a body of eight thouſand men was marching. from Syracuſe 
under the command ef Seis and Dinomenes to join Marcellus. 
Whereupon the two cunning partizans of Hannibal hired 
men of their faction to meet thoſe two commanders on the 


road, and to pretend, that they had eſcaped from the gene- 


ral flaughter at Leontini, where the Romans had put all 
the inhabitants to death, and burnt the city to the ground. 
Marcellus indeed had cauſed all the Roman deſerters found in 
the place, to the number of two thouſand, to be beheaded ; 
but had treated both the inhabitants and the mercenary 
troops with his uſual clemency ; nay, he was buſy at that 
very time in reſtoring the inhabitants their goods; and ſcarce 
any thing had been taken out of their houſes but what the 
ſoldiers had ſeized in their firſt fury. However, this falſe 
report made ſuch an impreſſion on the ſoldiers, that their 
officers could not prevail upon them to march any farther, 
but were forced to lead them to Megara, a city in that neigh- 
bourhood. There they had a more certain account of what 
had paſſed at Leontini, and having diſcovered the cheat Hip- 
pecrates and Epicydes had put upon them, they reſolved 
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to be revenged, and purſued them to Erbeſſus. The 
two chiefs of the Carthaginian party, hearing that the Syra- 
cufians were on full march to Erbeſſus, and dreading the re- 
ſentment of the two commanders, whom they had exaſperat- 
ed with the falſe reports which had cauſed a tumult in the 
army, took this deſperate ſtep. Remembering that they had 
formerly acquired great reputation among the Syracuſian 
troops, that had ſerved under them in the time of Hieronymus, 
and conſiſted chiefly of foreigners and mercenaries, they re- 
ſolved to leave their aſylum, meet the army, and throw them- 
ſelves upon the mercy of the ſoldiers. It happened luckily 
for them, that a body of Cretans, who were greatly ad- 
dicted to the Cartbaginians, were marching at the head of 
the Syracufian army. Theſe Cretans had formerly ſerved the 
Romans as auxiliaries ; but being taken priſoners at the battle 
of Thraſymenus, had been kindly treated by Hannibal, and 
ſent home without ranſom. To them therefore Hippocrates 
and Epicydes addreſſed themſelves as ſuppliants, and preſent- 
ing them with olive-branches, which were the ſymbols of 
peace, Cretans, ſaid they, we now expect you will ſhew us 
ſome marks of your friendſhip and gratitude, not ſuffering 
the Syracuſians to give us up to the fury of the Romans. The 
Cretans, affected with their ſpeech, immediately took them 
under their protection, and promiſed either to ſhare their dan- 
ger, or deliver them out of it. Seis and Dinomenes ordered 
the two — to be put in irons as enemies of the ſtate, 
but the ſoldiers refuſed to obey their orders, proteſting that 
they would ſtand by them to the laſt drop of their blood. So 


that the two generals were forced to let the criminals eſcape 


unpuniſhed, and guard as well as they could againſt new in- 


trigues. And now Hippocrates and Epicydes, ſeeing the diſ- 
poſition of the army, invented a ftratagem worthy of Han- 
nibal himſelf. They counterfeited a letter from the two ge- 
nerals to Marcellus, and hired a courier, who was to ſuffer 
himſelf to be taken in the road from Megara to Syracuſe. 
The letter was couched in the following terms : Sofis and 
Dinomenes to the conſul Marcellus, greeting. Ie are over- 
joyed to hear that you have put all the Leontines to the favord, 
eſpecially the mercenaries who were commanded by Hippocrates. 
Our republic will never be at ret while ibe have any of theſe 
foreigners amongſt us. Turn then your arms towards Me- 
gara, and deliver Syracuſe from the mercenaries we command. 

t is eaſy to imagine what effect the reading of this letter muſt 
have had on the minds of the ſoldiers. They immediately 
cried, to arms, and would have fallen on their generals, it 


they had not ſaved themſelves by flight to Syracuſe, whither 
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the calumny followed them. For Hippocrates and Epi- 
7 wy having corrupted one of the ſoldiers who had — 
ut 


up in Lantini, ſent him away to Syracuſe, that he 


might there as an eye-witneſs of the pretended cruel- 
ties iſed by Marcellus at the taking of the city. He ex- 

the inhumanity of the Romans, and declared that 
every thing had been deſtroyed by fire and ſword. This re- 


port found credit not only among the common people, but 
even among ſome of the magiſtrates. The informer was 
brought into the ſenate, and being examined, his depoſition 
Taiſed a jealouſy among the leading men of the republic, who 
thought it neceſſary to ſhut the gates of Syracuſe, and guard 
the city againſt the Romans, as an enemy, whoſe avarice and 
cruelty would ſpare nothing. However, this falſhood did 
not take with all; there were but few, beſides the populace 
and ſoldiery, who gave into it; the reſt were undeceived by 
Sofis and Dinomenes v. | 

In the mean time 7 5 * and Epicydes, taking ad- 
vantage of the abſence of Seis and Dinomenes, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the army, and ſo incenſed them againſt their 
generals, that they were for cutting in picces the few Syra- 


cufian troops that ſerved among them, as privy to their de- 


ſign of deſtroying all the foreigners. But the two Carthagi- 

nians ſtopped their fury, not ſo much out of compaſſion as 

policy. They were ſenſible, that the maſſacre of thoſe inno- 

cent men would have provoked the citizens of Syracuſe a- 

gainſt them; whereas by protecting them they ſecured to 
themſelves both their friendſhip and that of their relations. 

Having taken theſe precautions, they began their march to 
Hippocra- Syracuſe, and finding the gates ſhut, they prevailed upon the 
res and E- Officers of the guard to open one, declaring, that their only 
picydes deſign was to defend the city againſt the Romans. Some 
enter Sy- part of the army was already entered, when the Syracuſia:: 
racuſe. prætors, haſtening to the gate, commanded it to be ſhut. 
But the ſoldiers without and populace within conſpiring toge- 

ther, the few Syracuſian troops, that were then under arms, 

could not prevent the whole army from entering the city, 

and poſſeſſing themſelves of the quarter called Tyche. The 

prætors, retired to Acradina, but as they had only a handfu} 

of young citizens to defend it, that was ſoon forced, and 

all the prætors who were there „ Except Seis, who 

eſcaped in the tumult, and took in the Roman camp. 

Thus the two partizans of Carthage became maſters of Syra- 

cuſe, and, having the people and troops at their devotion, ruled 


with as abſolute and arbitrary a ſway as any tyrants had donc 
a * Liv. ibid. c. 34. 35. 
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before them. And now, foreſeeing that Marcellus would ſoon 
lay ſiege to the city, they neglected nothing that was ne- 
_y to put it in a poſture of defence, They gave 
the ſlaves their liberty, and enrolled them in the troops. 
They ſet free all priſoners, aſſembled the people to elect 
new prztors, and prevailed upon the blind multitude to 
elect them only, which was confirming the ſovereignty they 
had uſurped. 

Marcellus no ſooner heard that Epicydes and Hippocrates 
were become maſters of Syracuſe, but he left Leantini, and, 
at the entreaties of the prætors, who had fled for refuge to 
his camp, came and inveſted the city. The Roman prætor 
Appius ftill endeavoured to bring about an accommodation, 
and with this view ſent two gallies to Syracuſe, with ambaſ- 
ſadors to negotiate a reconciliation between the Romans and 
the citizens. But one of the gallies being by a violent ſtorm 
driven into the port, the Syracufians ſeized it, and by that 
act of hoſtility declared war. The other galley, which had 


the ambaſſadors on board, returned without landing them, 


left the law of nations ſhould be violated in their perſons. 
However, Marcellus, who was encamped near the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, about a mile and a half from the city, in 
order to bring the Syracuſians to reaſon, ſent in a new em- 
baſſy. But Hippocrates and Epicydes, hearing of their ap- 
proach, went out to meet them with a numerous attendance, 
not caring they ſhould come into the city. The Roman, 
who was at the head of the embaſly, addreſſing the Syracu- 
ſians, told them, that the Roman conſul was not come as an 
enemy to deprive them of their liberty, but to reſcue them 
from the oppreſſion they groaned under, and to revenge the 
death of their murdered prætors; and that if they ſuffered 
their magiſtrates, who had ſheltered themſelves in the Roman 
camp, to return and live at. home quietly, if they delivered 
up into the conſul's hands the authors of the late ſlaughter, 
and reſtored the city of Syracuſe to its antient liberty, the 
Romans would have no occaſion to make uſe of arms, or 
employ any violence. But, if they did not comply with 
thele juſt demands, they ſhould be obliged to treat them as 
enemies, and make them feel the moſt dreadful effects of 
war. To this Hippocrates baughtily replied, that if they in- 
tended to beſiege Syracuſe, they ſhould ſoon be made ſenſible 
of the difference between that city and Leontini, and that as 
for their demands, they would grant none of them. Having 
made this ſhort reply, he turned his back upon the deputies, 
returned into the city with his attendants, and cauſed 
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the gates to be ſhut. Marcellus therefore determined to be- 
ſiege the place by ſea and land, and made the neceſſary pre- 
parations for ſo great an undertaking *. 

WHEN the Romans had taken their poſts, they hoped to 
carry the city of Syracuſe by aſſault, as they had lately done 
that of Leontini. The attack was general, on the fide of A. 
cradina by ſea, and of Tyche by land. Marcellus took upon 
him the command of the fleet, leaving the land forces to be 
conducted by Appius. The city was twenty two miles in 
compaſs, and nevertheleſs Marcellus cauſed machines of va- 
rious ſorts to be raiſed all round it, in hopes of finding ſome 
weak place in ſo vaſt a compaſs of walls. But to his great 
ſurprize he found all places equally defended by the wonder- 
ful induſtry of a ſingle man. This was the celebrated Archi- 
medes, who, at the requeſt of king Hiero, to whom he was 
related, had framed ſuch engines of war, as quite diſcon- 
certed the meaſures of the Romans. That pacific prince had 
no occaſion to make uſe of theſe maſter-pieces of art, durin 
the whole length of his reign, nor, probably, did he ever 
imagine, that they would be firſt uſed againſt his faithful al- 
lies the Romans. But Hippocrates and Epicydes, finding how 
uſeful both the machines and the contriver might prove in ſo 
critical a conjuncture, prevailed upon that great mathema- 
tician to undertake the defence of his country ; and to his 
genius alone it was owing, that the city, though of ſo large 
a compaſs, held out near three years againſt the utmoſt efforts 
of a conſular army. The immenſe preparations, which the 
conſul made for the taking of the city by ſtorm, could not hive 
failed carrying it, had it not been defended by Archimedes. 
The Roman fleet conſiſted of fixty quinqueremes, beſides a 
far greater number of other ſhips. The decks were covered 
with foldiers armed with darts, ſlings, and bows, to drive 
the beſieged from the ramparts, which on the fide of Acradina 
were waſhed by the ſea, and to facilitate the approach to the 
walls. But a machine of Mardgellus's own invention was 
what he chiefly depended on. He had faſtened together ſide- 
ways eight gallies of different lengths, which made but one 
large body, and were rowed only by the oars of the outer- 
moſt gallies. Theſe eight gallies, thus joined, ſerved only 
as a baſis for a machine, which was raiſed up higher than 
the higheſt towers of the walls, and had at the top a plat- 


form, guarded with parapets in front and on each fide. This 


* Liv. I. xxiv, c. 24. Por r, |. vii, Pror. in Marcell. 
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machine was called a Sambuca, from its reſemblance to a mu- 
fical inſtrument of that name, not unlike a harp. The con- 


ſul's deſign was to bring his ſambuca to the foot of the walls 
of Arcadina ; but while it was till at a conſiderable diſtance 
(and it advanced very flow being moved only by two ranks of 
rowers) Archimedes diſcharged from one of his engines a vaſt 
ſtone, weighing according to Plutarch's account (R), twelve 


hundred and fifty pounds, then a ſecond, and immediately 


after a third, all which, falling upon the ſambuca with a 
dreadful noiſe, broke its ſupports, and gave the gallies, upon 
which it ſtood, ſuch a violent ſhock, that they parted, and 
the machine, which Marcellus had raiſed upon them, at a vaſt 
trouble and expence, was battered to pieces. At the ſame 
time ſeveral other machines, which were not viſible without 
the walls, and conſequently did not leſſen the confidence of 
the Romans in the aſſault, played inceſſantly upon their ſhips, 
and overwhelmed them with ſhowers of ſtones, rafters, and 
beams pointed with iron. Inſomuch, that Marcellus, being 
at a loſs what to do, retired with all poſſible haſte, and ſent 
orders to his land-forces to do the ſame ; for the attack on 
the land- ſide was attended with no better ſucceſs, the ranks 
being broke and thrown into the utmoſt confuſion by the 
ſtones and darts, which flew with ſuch noiſe, force, and ra- 


(R) Tt is not eaſy to conceive how the machines formed by Ar- 
ebimedes could throw ſtones of ten quintals, or of ten talents weight, 
as Plutarch expreſſes it (43). at the fleet of Marcellus, when it was 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the walls of Syracuſe. If what Plu- 
tarch affirms be true, our artillery falls ſhort of thoſe frightful ma- 
chmes. Some have therefore queſtioned that author's account, and 

adhered to Polybius, who reduces the ſtones, that were thrown by 
the Baliſiæ made by Archimedes, to the weight of ten pounds. If 
we ſuppoſe that each of theſe ſtones, or rather rocks, weighed ten 
quintals, we cannot compute them at leſs than twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds weight each, at the rate of an hundred and twenty 
ſive pounds each quintal or talent, according to the cuſtom of 


computing received among the antient Greeks, and here uſed by 


Plutarch. Liuy ſeems to agree with Polybius, and only ſays, that 
the machines of Archimedes threw ſtones of a great weight on the 
gallies of Marcellus. If we reckon the talents mentioned by Pla- 
tarch, according to the talents uſed in Sicily, the ſtones will be re- 
duced to the weight of 125 pounds only ; nay, ſome authors infer 
from various paſſages of Suidas, Pollux, and Feſtus, that the talent 
of Sicily ſcarce weighed ten pounds. | 


(43) Plut. in Marcell. 
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pidity, that they ſtruck the Romans with terror, and daſhed 
all to pieces before them 7. 

Marcellus ſurpriſed, theugh not diſcouraged, at this arti- 
ficial ſtorm, which he did not expect, held a council of war, in 
which it was refolved, the next day before ſun-riſe, to come 
up cloſe under the wall, and keep there. They were in 
hopes by this means to ſecure themſelves againft this terrible 
ſtorm of ſtones and darts, which fell on the ſhips when at a 
diſtance. But Archimedes had prepared engines, which were 
adapted to all diſtances. When the Romans therefore had 
brought their ſhips cloſe under the wall, and t them- 
ſelves well covered, they were unexpectedly overwhelmed 
with a new ſhower of darts and ſtones, which fell perpendi- 
cularly on their heads, which obliged them to retire with 
great precipitation. But they were no ſooner got at ſome 
diſtance, than a new ſhower of darts overtook them, which 
made a dreadful havock of the men, while ſtones of an im- 
menſe weight, diſcharged from other machines, either diſa- 
bled or broke in pieces moſt of their gallies. This loſs they 
ſuſtained without being able to revenge it in the leaft on the 
enemy. For Archimedes had placed moſt of his engines be- 
hind the walls, and not only out of the reach, but even out 
of the ſight of the enemy; fo that the Romans were repulſed 
with a dreadful ſlaughter, without ſeeing the hand that occa- 
honed it, as 1* they had been fighting, to uſe Plutarch's ex- 
preſſion, not with men, but with the gods themſelves. What 
moſt haraſſed the Romans in the attack by ſea was, a ſort of 
crow with iron claws, faſtened to a long chain, which was let 
down by a kind of lever. The weight of the iron made it 
fall with great violence, and drove it into the planks of the 
gallies. Then the beſieged, by a great weight of lead at the 
other end of the lever, weighed it down, and conſequently 
raiſed up the iron of the crow in proportion, and with it the 
prow of the galley, to which it was faſtened, ſinking the 
poop at the ſame time into the water. After this the crow 
letting go its hold all on a ſudden, the prow of the galley fell 
with ſuch force into the ſea, that the whole veſſel was filled 
with water, and ſunk. At other times the machines dragging 
ſhips to the ſhore by hooks, daſhed them to pieces againft 
the points of the rocks, which projected under the walls. O- 
ther veſſels were quite lifted up into the air, there whirled a- 
bout with incredible rapidity, and then let fall into the ſea, 
and ſunk with all that were in them. How theſe ſtupendous 
works were effected, few, if any, have hitherto been able to 


! Liv. Prur. Por r. ibid, 
underſtand. 
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underſtand. Some writers are of opinion, that Plutarch and 
Polybins, from whom we have theſe accounts, had no better 
authority for their relations than a tradition, founded only 
on the ignorance of thoſe who handed it down to them. The 
Romans, ſay they, in the time of Marcellus, did not value 
themſelves upon diving into the ſecrets of mechaniſm, and 
therefore to extol the conqueror of Syracuſe, took pleaſure 
in magnifying every thing, and making miracles of the moſt 
common effects of mechanics. Thus ſome authors reaſon, 
and chuſe to leſſen the credit of venerable writers, and of A.- 
chimedes himſelf, rather than honeſtly confeſs, that the ma- 
chines, as deſcribed by Polybius, Plutarch, and Livy, were 
wonders of mechaniſm, which all mankind are not capable of 
underſtanding. 

THz troops under the command of Appius ſuffered no 
leſs in this ſecond attack than the fleet. In the whole ſpace 
of ground, which the army, when formed, took up, the laſt 
files, as well as the firſt, were overwhelmed with ſhowers of 
darts and flints, againſt which they could not poſſibly defend 
themſelves. When they had with infinite trouble brought 
the mantelets and covered galleries, under which they were to 
work the rams, near the foot of the wall, Archimedes diſ- 
charged ſuch large beams and ſtones upon them as cruſhed 
them to pieces. If any brave Roman ventured to draw too 
near to the wall, iron hooks were immediately let down from 
above, which, taking hold of his cloaths, or ſome part of his 
body, lifted him up in the air, and daſhed out his brains with 
the fall. Thus one ſingle man repulſed two Roman armies, 
by mere dint of genius, without having any occaſion to make 
uſe of the ſword. The Syracuſians were no more than his 
inſtruments in managing the machines according to his direc- 
tions, while he himſelf was the ſoul that preſided over all 
their pewers and operations. Marcellus, though at a loſs 
what to do, could not, however, forbear exprefling himſelf 
with pleaſantry ; ſhall we perſiſt, ſaid he to his workmen, in 
making war upon this Briareus, upon this giant with an hun- 
dred hands? But the ſoldiers were ſo terrified, that if they 
ſaw upon the walls only a ſmall cord, or the leaſt piece of 
wood, they immediately turned their backs and fled, crying 
out, that Archimedes was going to diſcharge ſome dreadful 
machine upon them 

Marcellus and Claudius, ſeeing their troops thus diſheart- 
ened, and having no hopes of making a breach in the walls, 
called a council, in which it was reſolved to turn the ſiege 


* PuyT. Pot vn. Liv. ubi ſupra. 
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into a blockade, ſhut up all the avenues to the place both by 
ſea and land, and force it to ſurrender by famine. But, in 
the mean time, that ſo great an army might not continue in- 
active before one ſingle city, Marcellus, leaving Appius be- 
ſore Syracuſe to intercept all convoys to it, put himſelf at the 
head of two-thirds of the Roman troops, and ſet out to re- 
conquer the cities, which, in this general diſturbance of Si- 


Marcellus cily, had deſerted the Romans. Elorum and Herbeſſus ſurren- 
reduces ſe- dered of their own accord, and were kindly treated by the 


weral ci 
bes. 


conqueror ; but Megara, having ſtood a fiege, was taken, 
and razed to the ground, which ſtruck no ſmall terror into 
the Syracuſians, who now began to fear the like fate. After 
Marcellus had reduced a great many cities without oppoſition, 
there being no army in the field to oppoſe him, at laſt Ha- 
milco entered the port of Heraclea with a numerous fleet ſent 
from Carthage, and landed twenty thouſand foot, three thouſand: 
horſe, and twelve elephants. His forces were no ſooner ſet 
aſhore, but he marched againſt Agrigentum, which he retook 
from the Romans, with ſeveral other cities lately reduced by 
Marcellus. Upon the news of his arrival and progreſs, which 
were ſoon known at Syracuſe, the gariſon, which was yet en- 
tire, and had ſuffered no hardſhips from the ſiege, was very 
impatient to take the field, and join Hamilco. Accordingly 
it was reſolved, that Epicydes ſhould command in the city, 
during the blockade, and Hippocrates march out at the head 
of ten thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe, to carry on 
the war in concert with Hamilco, and ſtop the progreſs of 
Marcellus. This deſign was executed in the night without 
difficulty. Hippocrates, at the head of his detachment, broke 
through the Roman lines, and encamped at Acrillz, a ſmall 
town to the ſouth of Syracuſe. 

Ix the mean time Marcellus, after having made a vain at- 
tempt upon Agrigentum, which was held by Hamilco, was re- 
turning with his army to Syracuſe. He did not know that 
Hippocrates had broke out of the beſieged city, and was ſo 
near him ; but nevertheleſs marched in good order for fear of 
a ſurprize. As he drew near Acrillæ, he unexpectedly diſ- 
covered the enemy buſy in fortifying their camp, in order to 
paſs the night there. Whereupon he advanced in great haſte, 
and, falling upon them before they had time to draw up, cut 
eight thouſand of them in pieces. The cavalry, with a ſmall 
body of infantry, made their eſcape, under the conduct of 
Hippacrates, to Acre (S), a city belonging to Syracuſe ; and 

Marcellus, 

(S) Acræ was built, according to Thucydides (44), by the Syra 

cuſians about the fourth year of the eighth Olympiad, ſeventy years 


after 


(44) Thucyd. J. vi. 
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Marcellus, after this victory, which kept ſeveral cities ftea- 
uy in the intereſt of Rome, purſued his march to Syracuſe, 
and kept it more cloſely blocked up than ever :. 
WariLE Marcellas and Appius continued inactive before 
Syracuſe, ſuccours were brought both to the Carthaginians 
and Romans, the two republics being reſolved to make their 
utmoſt efforts in Sicily. Bomilcar arrived at Syractſe with a 
fleet of fifty ſail, and about the ſame time a Roman fleet 
brought a whole legion to Panormus. This legion Hamilco 
hoped to ſurprize before they reached the Raman camp, but 
they luckily kept along the coaſt, and arrived ſafe at cape Pa- 
chynum, while Hamilco, expecting they would have croſſed 
the country, lay in wait for them at a great diſtance from the 
ſhore. At Pachynum Appius met them with a large detach- 
ment, and conducted them to the main body of the army 
before Syracuſe. As for Bomilcar, the Carthaginian admiral, 
ſoon after his arrival he put to ſea again, and returned to Car- 
thage, upon advice, that the Roman fleet, which was far more 
ſtrong than his, was advancing to attack him. Hamilco, be- 
ing joined by Hippocrates, and the few troops that had eſcap- 
ed the late ſlaughter, advanced to Syracuſe, in order to draw 
Marcellus to a battle. But, finding the Roman general kept 
cloſe in his lines, which were well fortified, he left Syracuſe, 
and marching about the country drew ſeveral cities off from 
the Romans. Murgantia betrayed the Roman gariſon into his Several cx 
hands and ſurrendered. Enna, a city of great importance, ties revolt 
intended to follow the example of Murgantia. But Pinarius, te the Car- 
the commander of the gariſon, being alarmed at the reports thagini- 
which were ſpread of the revolt of many cities, after having *. 
maſſacred the Roman gariſons, kept part of his men under 
arms night and day, fo that all the Sicilian artifices to deceive 
him proved ineffectual. He ſet and relieved the guards him- 
felf, and was ever ready againſt all events, as if Hamilco had 
been at the gates. The inhabitants therefore, who had pro- 
| miſed to deliver up the city to Hamilce, finding that Pinarius 
could not be ſurpriſed, reſolved to attempt ſomething by open 


2 Liv. I. xxiv. c. 35. 


after the foundation of Syracuſe. Cluverias plainly proves from 
the march which Hippocrates here takes, and from the old itinera- 
. ries, that this city ſtood near the monaſtery, which the Sicilians 

call Santa Maura 4 Arcia, between the cities of Nato and Awnla, 
about twenty four miles from Syracuſe. 


force, 
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force, and, aſſembling in crowds, demanded of him the keys 
of their city. Pinarius calmly told them, that he had re- 
ceived the keys of the city, and his commiſſion to guard it, 
from his general ; that it was in vain to apply to him while 
the conſul was within reach; and, laſtly, that he could not 
diſobey the orders of his general, without drawing upon 
himſelf and his family the ſevereſt puniſhments. The Ennenſes 
anſwered, that if he did not of his own accord comply with 
their requeſt, they would deliver themſelves from their preſent 
ſlavery by force. To which Pinarius replied, that ſince they 
would not be at the trouble of recurring to Marcellus, he de- 
fired they would at leaſt ſuffer an afſembly of the people to be 
called, that he might know, whether this was the motion of 
Murgant'- a few only, or of the whole city. This being granted, and 
a pre/erv- the aſſembly appointed to meet the next day, Pinarius, per- 
ed by Pin2- ceiving that the multitude were determined to come to ſome 
OPes violent reſolution, took his meaſures accordingly. In order 
to ſecure himſelf againſt their furious attempts, he retired with 
his gariſon into the citadel, and there acquainted them with 
the danger that threatened them. The perfidious Ennenſes, 
ſaid he, deſign to put us all to death, and then ſurrender 
themſelves up to the Carthaginians, An aſſembly of the peo- 
ple is appointed to meet to-morrow. By break of day therefore 
our fate or that of the treacherous Sicilians muſt be determi- 
ned. If we are not by that time maſters of their lives and 
fortunes, they will be of ours. Let us not then ſuffer them 
to prevent us. Arm yourſelves, and wait for a ſignal from 
me. I {hall be at the aſſembly, and when I give you a ſignal 
with my robe, make a great ſhout, fall on the citizens, and 
cut them in pieces without giving any quarter. Having thus 
ſpoke, he poſted ſome of his troops in the avenues to the mar- 
ket-place, and others in the theatre, where the aſſembly was 
held. As ſoon as it was day, Pinarius came to the place ap- 
pointed, and repreſented to the multitude, that he could not 
ſurrender the keys, without incurring the diſpleaſure of his 
general, which would prove fatal to him and his children. 
Upon this the whole multitude cried out, that he muſt deliver 
the keys, and that as to the incurring the diſpleaſure of his ge- 
neral, that was nothing to them. They then crowded round 
him and began to offer violence, when Pinarius ſtarting up, 
Your blood, ſaid he, ſhall atone for the affront you offer a 
Roman officer, and immediately gave the on, 
and the ſoldiers ruſhing in upon the unarmed multitude began 
the ſlaughter. Some poſted themſelves at the doors that none 
might eſcape, others ſword in hand fell upon thoſe who had 
furrounded their commander. The floor and ſeats of the 
+... theatre 
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theatre were in an inſtant covered with blood, and as man 
were ſtifled in endeavouring to eſcape, as fell by the ſword. 
The flaughter in the ſtreets was no leſs dreadful, the dead and 
wounded lying every-where in heaps ; none were ſpared, and 
the city was treated as if it had been taken by aſſault, and 
given up to the ſoldiers to be plundered. T hus Enna was 
kept in the hands of the Romans, who excuſed their conduct 
on this occaſion by ſaying, that they had only been before-Hñand 
with thoſe, who deſigned to treat them in the ſame manner. 
And indeed Mareel!/us, who was a man of a very mild and hu- 
mane temper, approved of this action, and even granted the 
ſoldiers all the plunder which had been found in the city. But, 
as the city of Enna was conſecrated to Ceres and her dauch- 
ter Proſerpine, the Sicilians were highly offended at the maſ- 
ſacre of the Ennenſes, and their revolts became daily more 
frequent b. 

In the mean-time Iurcellus, having kept all the avenues 
to Syracuſe {hut up the whole ſummer, thought it adviſeable 
to put his men into winter-quarters, in ſome place near the 
beſieged city; and accordingly retired to Leon (I) in that 
neighbourhood, to watch there the city and kcep it blocked 
up till ſpring. He ſent Appius Claudius to Rome, that E 
intending to aſk the conſulſhip againſt the next year, a digni- 
ty which he had well deſerved. 7. Quintius Criſpinus, one 
of Marcellus's lieutenants, was put in his room, and ſoon 
after new conſuls being created, viz. Q. Fabius Maximus 
and Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, Marcellus, from being con- 


ſul, became proconſul in Sicily, and commander in chicf of 
all the Roman forces there. 


Wuks the ſeaſon of the year ſuffered the proconſul to take 
the field again, he was at a loſs what to do; ſome of his offi- 


b Liv. ibid. c 35. 


(T) The town of Leon ſtood north of Syracuſe, fix or ſeven fur- 
longs from Hexapylum, as Thucydides informs us (45) Hexapylum was 


a ſtately building, which ſerved for an entrance into Syracuſe by the 


quarter called Tyche. Livy (46) reckons the diſtance berween 
Hexapylum and Leon to be five thouſand paces. But this ſeems ve- 
ry improvable; for Marcellus encamped there with a deſign to con- 
tinue the blockade of Syracu/-. Interpret ers therefore common!y 
take for granted, that the text of Livy is corrupred, and that we 
ought to read Mille & quingentis pa/f: Ibus, inflead of quingue milli a 


paſſuum By this correction Livy's account agrees better with that 
of T hucyaides. 


45) Thucd. J. vi. 440) Liv. l. Mir. . 37. 
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cers adviſed him to attack Hamilco in Agrigentum, and others 
to return to his trenches before Syracuſe and continue the 
blockade. But the wiſe proconſul foreſaw, that it would be 
impoſſible for him to take the city, either by force, while it 
was defended by Archimedes, or by famine, while the Car- 
thaginian fleet, which was returned far more numerous than 
before, ſupplied it with proviſions. He therefore thought, 
that the only expedient was to try whether he could make him- 
ſelf maſter of Syracuſe by ſome ſecret intelligence. There 
were many Syracuſians in his camp, who had taken refuge 
there in the beginning of the troubles. Marcellus therefore 
diſcloſed his ſcheme to theſe faithful allies, and impowered 
them to offer their countrymen their lives and liberties, if they 
ſurrendered to the Romans. Ihe Syracuſtans in the camp zea- 
louſly entered into the proconſul's meaſures ; but as they found 
it impoſſible to carry on a correſpondence with their friends in 
the city, they reſolved to ſend into Syracuſe a truſty ſlave, 
as a delerter, to acquaint their friends with the proconſul's 
propofals. The flave acquitted himſelf of his charge with 
great fidelity, and above fourſcore perſons of diſtinction, hid- 
ing themſclves under the nets in a fiſher- boat, came ſucceſ- 
ſively to the Reman camp and conferred in perſon with Mar- 
cellus. But when the conſpiracy was upon the point of ta- 
king effect, one Altalus, in reſentment for not having been 
admitted into it, diſcovered the whole to Epicydes who put all 
the conſpirators to death. | 
Marcellus, ſeeing his ſcheme thus defeated, found himſelf 
involved in new difficulties. Nothing came into his thoughts 
but the grief and ſhame of raiſing a ſiege, after having ſpent 
ſo much time in it, and loſt great numbers of men and ſhips. 
While he was deliberating what to do, an unforeſeen accident 
revived his hopes of gaining at laſt the place. Epicydes had 
ſent one Damippus, a Lacedemonian, to demand ſuccours of 
Philip king of Macedon, who had already entered into a trea- 
ty with the Carthaginians. Damippus, was taken by ſome 
ſhips of the Roman ſquadron, and brought to the camp of 


Marcellus. But Er icydes, extremely concerned at his deten- 


tion, expreſſed a great deſire to ranſom the priſoner, and the 
Roman general was not averſe to it, Rome having her reaſons 
to keep up a good underſtanding with Lacedemon at that time. 
Conferences therefore were appointed to be held near Syracuſe, 
at a place called Portus Tregitorum (U), by the foot ot a 

tower 


(C) Trogi7;rum was a name common both to a ſuburb and a port 
near race; both which lay north of Tyche and Acradiua. As 


_ 
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tower called Galeagra. As the deputies went to and fro, it 
came into a Roman ſoldier's thoughts to conſider the wall with 
attention. After having counted the ſtones, which were all 
of an equal ſize, and examined with his eye the meaſure of 
each, he found that the wall was not ſo high as had been ima- 
gined, and concluded, that it might be ſcaled with ladders of 
a moderate ſize. The ſoldier therefore, without loſs of time, 
gave the proconſul an account of what he had obſerved, and 
Marcellus did not negle& the hint ; he examined the place 
himſelf, and ſound that the ſoldier's obſervations were very 
juſt. But the difficulty was how to come with his men to the 
place, which indeed was weak, but well defended with 4r- 
chimedes's machines, and guarded with extraordinary care. 
While Marcellus was meditating with himſelf by what ſtrata- 
gem he might ſurprize the centinels there on guard, a deſer- 
ter informed him, that the Syraciſiuus were on a certain day 
to begin the celebration of the feſtival of Diana (W), which 
laſted three days, and that Zpicy4rs, who wanted other pro- 
viſions, deiigned to diſtribute wine in great plenty among the 
people and foldicrs. Upon this advice M:rcellus reſolved to 
attack the city in one of the nights during the feſtival, not 
confining the affiult to the weak place, but making it gene- 
ral, To this end he held a council with ſome tribunes of 
the army, and choſe out a certain number of the moſt refo- 
lute centurions, giving them leave to fclect a thouſand men 
out of the whole army. Theſe were ordered firſt to take a 
repaſt, and then to repoſe till the trumpet called them. In 
the mean time ladders were prepared with great fecreſy, to 
prevent the enemy from being informed by their ſpies. Ihe 
Roman general determined to make his attack, when the 
townſmen and foldiers, after having drunk plentitully, were 
in their firſt fleep. The ſcaling-ladders were committed 


to the tower called Galæagra, it ſtood near the Porius Trogilorum, 
where Tyche and Acradina joined. 


(W) This feſtival was celebrated in honour of Diana under the 


name of Artemis, not only at Syracu/e, but at Delphos, and in moſt 
cities of Greece. Oa this occaſion they offered to the gadacts a mu- 
let, as being thought to bear ſome ſort of relation to her; becauſe 
it is ſud to hunt and kill the ſea-hare (47). The bread offered to 
the goddeſs was called LZ2cha, and tlie women, wig performed 
tae ſacred rites, Lombai (48). The Greeks celebrated no tower 
tian twenty two feltivals in honour of Dian; of which Johuſoa in 
his work, intit ed, de Feftis Gracorum, ie a Mmiguic ang ditin 
account. 


(47) Athens, I. vii. (48, He. Liu & Attenens, ibid. 
Neun 2 to 
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to the management of one fingle manipulus or company, 
conſiſting of an hundred and twenty men. Thoſe advanced 
ſilently to the foot of the wall, to which they applied their 
ladders, and made themſelves maſters of the tower Ga- 
leagra, without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, or even 
being diſcovered, the ſol liers being all aſleep after their de- 
auch. When the firſt had gained the top of the ramparts 
without noiſe or tumult, the others followed, encouraged 
by the boldneſs and ſucceſs of their leaders. At length this 
whole detachment, conſiſting of a thouſand choſen men, 
got ſafe and undiſcovered into the city. In the mean time 
another detachment, taking advantage of the enemy's ſtill- 
neſs, for they were all either drunk or aſleep, beat down 
one of the gates of H-xap;lum, and gave a free paſſage to a 
great body of Remans on that fide. Other detachments 
ſcaled the walls in dificrent parts, and they all met at Hexa- 
pylum, which had before been appointed for the place of 
their general rendezvous: "The Romans now kept ſilence no 
longer, but advanced in order of battle, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the quarter called Epipolz, which was en- 
compaſſed with the ſame common wall as Ortygia, Acra- 

dina, Tyche, and Neapolis*; had its own citadel called Eury- 
alum on the top of a ſteep rock, and was, we may fay, a 
fifth city. Here the Romans ſpent the night, making a 
dreadful noiſe with their trumpets in order to ſtrike terror 
into the enemy. The found was not heard all over this vaſt 
city, but it reached far enough to alarm all Tyche, and 
throw that quarter into the utmoſt conſternation ; ſome of 
the inhabitants there, thinking the Romans already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole city, leaped down from the walls into 
the ditch, while others, falling in with the Roman guards, 
were cut in pieces. Notwithſtanding this confuſion, Mar- 
cellus waited till day-break, and then having beat down the 
ſtately entrance with ſix gates, called Hexatylum, he entered 
Tyche with his army in battalia e. 

IN the mean time Epicydes, who was quartered in the 
farthett part of Ortygia, at a great diſtance from the place: 
poſſeſſed by the Romans, hearing that the enemy bad 
ſeized on Epipelæ and Tyche, went out of the iſland, and 
croſſed Acradina at the head of a numerous body of mc:- 
cenaries, with a deſign to drive the Romans from their poſts, 
imagining that only a few deſperate men had ſcaled the 
walls. But when he ſaw, to his great ſurprize, all Epips- 


e LIV. Puur. Poz v. bid. 
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lz full of legionaries, after a flight ſkirmiſh, he retired into 


Acradina, to allay the people's fears and prevent a tumult. 
Then Marcellus marching from Tyche to Epipole joined the 
detachment, which had poſſeſſed themſelves of that quarter 
in the night. As Marcellus was now on the point of becom- 
ing matter of one of the fineſt and moſt opulent cities in 
the world, his officers did not fail to congratulate him on 
his ſuceeſs. But he, conſidering from an eminence the 
beauty and extent of that great and ſtately metropolis, is ſaid 
to have ſhed tears, being touched with compaſſion on the 
miſeries, to which ſo many inhabitants, formerly rich and 
fortunate, were going to be reduced. He called to mind 
the two powerful Athenian fleets, which had been ſunk 
before this city, and the two numerous armies cut in pieces 
with the illuſtrious generals who commanded them ; the 
many wars ſuſtained with ſo much valour againſt tbe Car- 
thaginans ; the famous tyrants and kings, who had reigned 
in that antient metropolis, Here particularly, who hid tig- 
nalized himſelf by the important ſervices he had rendered 
the people of Rome, whole intereſts had been as dear to him 
as his own ; moved with theſe reflections, and his natural 


: inclination to try gentle methods before he uſed violence, 
, he thought it incumbent upon him to engage the Syracu- 
8 ſtan noblemen of his party to ſolicit their countrymen to ſut- 
* render of their own accord, that they might thereby pre- 
+ vent the ſacking of the city. The ſoldiers murmureld a little 
4 at the general's good nature, looking upon Syracuſe and its 
of immenſe riches as a ſure booty. Their wiſhes were but 
. too ſucceſsful, for the Syracuſians would hear ken to no pro- 
A polals, though the Romans were already maſters of a conſi- 
s, derable part of the city. Acradzina, the ſtrongeſt and beſt 


part of the city, was not yet taken, and Epicydes bad ap- 
pointed the Roman deſerters to guard it, who, as they were 
to die according to the Roman laws, though the town were 
taken by compoſition, watched all the avenues to it with 
extreme care. Marcellus therefore, leaving Acradina, turned 
his arms againſt the citadel of Ep:ipo/e, called Eur;aium, 
which was not yet taken. This fort ſtood on an eminence, 
ſome dittance ffom the ſea, and commanded the great road 
by which the convoys were brought into the city. Ihe 
governor was an Argian, by name Philodemus, and had been 
entruſted with the defence of the place by Zprcydes. Soße, 
who had formerly taken fanEtuary in the Roman camp, 
hoped to prevail upon him to capitulate. But the artful 
Greek, having demanded time to coniider, put off the te- 
render of the citade! from day to day, not doubting but 29 


lte 


The quar- 


ters of the 


city that 
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malco and Hippocrates would haſten to the relief of Syracu/e 
already half taken. Hereupon Marcellus, encamping be- 
tween Neapolis and Tyche, cut otf all commcnication with 
Epipolæ, hoping to reduce the citadel in a very ſhort time 
by famine. In this new camp the inhabitants of Tyche and 
Neapsiis ſent deputies to him, entreating him to ſpare their 
lives, and preſerve their houſes from being plundered. Their 
city had been taken by aſtault, ſo that according to the laws 
of war the conqueror was maſter of their lives and fortunes. 
However, Marcellus ſhewed them ſome clemency. The 
plunder of the place was due to the ſoldiers, as a reward of 
their valour, and he could not deprive them of it without 
injuſtice. But he enjoined them under pain of death not to 
kill, or any ways abuſe the inhabitants, and even poſted 
guards in all the avenues to ſee that his orders were put in 
execution. No city was ever plundered with ſo much order 
or leſs cruelty. The ſoldiers, breaking open the houſes, 


wore taken ſelzed indeed every thing they found, money, moveables, 
plundered. and p:oviſions ; but did not offer the leaſt violence to the 


vanquiſhed. The booty was immenſe, but it only raiſed 
their expectations of a greater, when Acradina and Ortygia 
ſhould be taken. During this military execution, Philode- 
mus, governor of the citadel of Epipole, deſpairing of be- 
ing able to ſubſiſt in the midſt of a plundered city, which 
could not ſupply him any longer with proviſions, came to 
terms with the proconſul, and being allowed to march out 
with his men and join Eprcydes, put the citadel into the 
hands of the Romans. Then Marcellus, turning all his 
efforts againſt Acradina, blocked it up fo cloſe, that it 
could not hold out long without new ſupplies of men and 
proviſions d. 


Du&ziNG theſe tranſactions, Hamilcwand Hippocrates ap- 


ared beſore Syracuſe, and their arrival gave the Romans 


no ſmall apprehenſion. Marcellus, as we have ſaid, was ſhut 


up within the walls, being encamped between Neapolis, or 
the New City, and Babe, in a place which was almoſt deſ- 
titute of inhabitants; Cxiſpinus was not yet entered Syracuſe, 
but ſtill continued in the old poſt of the Romans, The two 
Carthaginian generals, after having taken a view of both 
camps, refolved to divide the attacks between them. Ha- 


nico was to fall upon Marcellus's camp, while Hippecrates en- 


dcavoured to force the trenches of Criſpinus. The Car- 
thaginian fleet at the fame time was drawn up in line of 
battle along- the coaſt within reach of Acradiac, ſo as to cut 


« Livy. I. xxv. c. 24. Pit r. in vita Marcell. 
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off all communication between the forces of Marcellus, 
which ſurrounded Acradina, and Criſpinu:. Hippocrates 
began the attack, and fell with the utmoſt fury upon the 
camp of Criſpinus, but was three times repulſed with incre- 
dible bravery. At the ſame time Hamilco without, and 
Epicydes within the walls, attacked the poſts of Marcellus ; 
but were attended with no better ſucceſs. Efpicydes was forced 
to return into Acradina with great loſs, and narrowly eſcaped 
being taken priſoner by Marcellus, who commanded there in 
perſon. After theſe two advantages the Roman general 
pitched three camps round Acradina, and kept it blocked up 
cloſer than ever, but durſt not draw too near it for fear of 
the machines of Archimedes, The unfortunate Syracuſians 4 plague 
were now in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions, and, z,,,4; on 
to complete their misfortunes, a plague broke out among in Syra- 
them. The infection began in the country, being occaſi- cuſe. 
oned by the exceſſive heat of the ſeaſon, and the unwhole- 
ſome exhalations of the neighbouring marſhes. The two 
camps of Hamilco and Criſpinus were firſt infected with it, 
and from the latter it ſpread to Marcellus's army, by means 
of his communication with Criſpinus. Soon after it began 
to rage in Acradina; ſo that, within and without the city, 
nothing was ſeen but perſons dead or dying. None durſt re- 
lieve or aſſiſt the ſick, for fear of being infected by them; 
and the bodies of the dead were for the ſame reaſon left 
without burial, to infect and poiſon the air with their ſtench 
and corruption. Nothing was heard night and day but 
groans of dying men, and the heaps of dead bodies con- 
tinually preſented mournful objects to the living, who ex- 
pected every moment the ſame fate. However, the diſtemper 
made leſs ravage in the two Roman armies, than in thoſe 
of Hamilco and Hippecrates. As the latter had no place to 
retire to, and were not inured to the climate and air ot the coun- 
try, being for the moſt part but lately come from Mica, 
they died daily in great numbers, and at length Hamilco and 
Hippocrates themſelves were carried off. Upon their death 
moſt of the Sicilian troops, which had joined the Cirrthorte 
nians, diſbanded and returned to their reſpective cities. 1nvs 
Marcellus was delivered from a great army, which had oe- 
lieged him as cloſe as he had done Acradina. He had now ; 
only a ſmall body of Sicilians to contend with, for the Cur- 4 
thaginians, both officers and ſoldiers, were all ſwept off by : 
the plague. Ihe Sicilians retired to two ſmall towns, ftrong 
by fituation, and at a ſmall diſt:nce from Syræctſe, and 
there waited for 2 new reintorcem [nt from Carthone, whi- 

ther 
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ther Bomilcar had ſailed to give the ſenate an acconnt of 
the death of Hamilcs and the utter ruin of his army. He 
allayed the grief, which this news occaſioned, by repre- 
ſenting, that the Romans had imprudently ſhut themſelves 
up in one city to befiege another, that their troops were 
greatly diminiſhed by the plague, and that it would be no 
difficult matter to beſiege them, and bring them into the 
ſame ſtraits, to which they had reduced Acradina. His ſpeech 
revived the hopes of the ſenate, who gave him the com- 
mand of an hundred and thirty gallies, with ſeven hundred 
tranſports, which formed a fleet conſiderably greater than 
that which the Romans had on the coaſts of Sicily, With 
this ſquadron Bomilcar ſet ſail from Carthage, and had a 
quick paſſage. The news of his return raiſed the courage 
of the beſieged, and greatly diſheartened the Romans, who 
were quite tired out with fo long and tedious a ſiege. But as 
Bomilcar was for ſeveral days prevented by contrary winds, 
from doubling cape Pachynum, Marcellus had time to recol- 
lect himſelf, and cauſe his fleet to be got ready with a deſign 
to engage that of the Carthaginians, though far ſuperior in 
number to his. In the mean time Epicydes, fearing leſt the 
C:rthaginians ſhould be ſurprized by the Romans, took it 
into his head to leave Syracuſe and go to the fleet, which 
was deſigned for his relief. On his arrival he found Bo- 
milcar uneaſy about the event of a battle, and very back- 
ward to engage the Romans, of whoſe preparations he had 
been already informed. But, nevertheleſs, he was prevailed 
upon by Eprcyaes to venture an engagement, and advanced 
in fight of the Roman fleet. Marcellus, who commanded 
it, as ſoon as the high winds abated, began to prepare for a 
battie, when all on a ſudden, Bomilcar, doubling cape Pa- 
chynum, took to the main, and ſteered his courſe towards 
Tarentum, after having diſpatched exprefſes to Heraclea, 
with orders to the tranſports, which lay there, to return to 
Africa, What induced him to take fo ſudden and unex- 
pected a reſolution was never known. Epicydes, being thus 
diſappointed in the great hopes he had entertained, was a- 
ſraid to return into a city already half taken, and therefor: 
fied for refuge to Agrigentum, rather with a deſign to wit 
the event of the ſiege in a place of ſifety, than to make any 

trempts towards the relief of a city, which he had brouglit 
to deſtruction. | 
VHEN it was known in the camp of the S:cilians, that 


Eficydes had quitted Syracuſe, and the Carthaginians Sicily, 


they ſent deputics to Marcellus, alter having ſourded the diſ- 


polition 


— 
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poſition of the beſieged, to treat of a ſurrender. It was The Syra- 
unanimouſly agreed, both by the Sici/ians in the camp and cuſians 

the Syracuſians in Acradina, to ſurrender on the following #79þ%/e 1e 
terms, viz. that all the demeſnes of the kings of Syracuſe i. ulate, 


ſhould be delivered up to the Romans, and that Rome ſhould 
ſuffer the Syracuſtans to live according to their own laws, and 
enjoy their eftates and liberties. Marcellus was willing to 

rant them the terms they demanded, in order to prevent the 

illing of blood and the ruining of ſo ſtately a city. But 
thoſe, whom Epicydes had entruſted with the government of 
the city during his abſence, oppoſed the wiſe meaſures of the 
inhabitants. As theſe were all ſtrangers, they were little con- 
cerned for the welfare of Syracuſe, and ſtill retained ſome 
hopes of relief, either from Epicydes or Bomilcar. But the 
magiſtrates, ſeeing the city already reduced to great traits for 
want of proviſions, reſolved to get rid of their governors, 
and accordingly affaflinated them all, and then having aſſem- 
bled the people in the market-place, introduced to them the 
deputies from the camp, who had hitherto treated only with 
themſelves, Theſe, in a ſpeech well calculated for the oc- 
caſion, repreſented to the people, that they ought not to im- 
pute the calamities they groaned under to fortune, ſince it 
was in their power to deliver themſelves from them when they 
pleaſed ; that the Romans had not undertaken the fiege of 
Syracuſe out of hatred, but out of affection, to the inhabi- 
tants, having no other view but to reſcue them out of the 
hands of their tyrants; that Hippocrates and Epicydes had 
brought all their misfortunes upon them, but ſince one of them 
was carried off by the plague, and the other had deſerted 
them out of fear, what remained but to have recourſe to the 
clemency of the conqueror ? The ſervices, faid they, of 
Hiere, and his faithful adherence to the Romans, are not en- 
tirely blotted out of their memories. Only conſent to be 
reconciled to Rome, and you will be free and happy. Man- 
cellus out of good nature offers you advantageous terms, 
which if you do not accept, all ſubſequent calamities will be 
intirely chargeable on yourſelves. Seize therefore the pre- 
ſent ny veer 41 and fince you are delivered from your ty- 


rants, lev the uſe you make of your liberty be to return 
to the Romans. 


Tris diſcourſe was received with general applauſe ; and Deputies 
the aſſembly thought proper to create new magiſtrates before f fo 
the nomination of the deputies, to make the embaſſy to Aſar- Marcellus. 


cellus more ſolemn and authentic. Some of the prætors were 


© Livy, I. xxv. c. 29. 
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in the number of the deputies, and the perſon who ſpoke ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Marcellus thus: Lou ſee at your feet 
e the deputics of a people, who have been unfaithful to you 
4 againſt their will. Hieronymus, and not we, broke the al- 
4 liance with Rome, wherein he did more hurt to his ſubjects 
& than to you. When after his death our antient alliance 
«© was renewed with Rome, it was not infringed by the 
„ Szracu/ians, but by the emiſſaries of Hannibal, who did not 
„ make war upon you till they had firſt made us flaves ; 
and it cannot be ſaid, that we have had any times 
of liberty, which have not been times of peace and al- 
<< liance with you. And at this preſent, as ſoon as we are 
<< become maſters of ourſclves by the death of thoſe who held 
us in ſubjection, we come to deliver up to you our arms, 
«© our perſons, our walls, and our city, determined not to 
* refuſe any conditions you ſhall think fit to impoſe. The 
“ gods, illuſtrious general, have granted you the glory of 
ec taking the moſt noble and beautifdl city of the Greets, fo 
<< that all her paſt atchievements, whether by ſea or land, will 
„ add to the glory of your triumph. Make it not then fo 
«<< much a point of honour to deſtroy it, as to leave it for a 
C ſtanding monument of your fame to the world. All ſtran- 
« gers, from whatever part of the univerſe they ſhall come 
<< to Syracuſe, and there obſerve the monuments of our anti- 
cc ent victories over the Athenians and Carthaginians, will at 
the ſame time know, that Marcellus conquered this victori- 
<c ous people. They will be told, that the Syracuftans are be- 
<6 come perpetual clients of the Claudian family, and that 
« Marcellus made himſelf their firſt patron by his valour and 
« clemency, Let not the remembrance of Hieronymus be 
«© of more weight with you, than that of Hiers. The 
latter was much longer your friend, than the former 
% your enemy. Permit me to ſay, that you have reaped 
ec the fruits of Hiero's friendſhip ; but the ill-conducted en- 
<< terprizes of Hieronymus have fallen only on his own 
% head.” | 


THe ſuppliants were graciouſly received by Marcellus, 


azces raiſ. who was very willing to grant them their demands; but the 
ed in Syra- greateſt difficulty was to preſerve tranquillity and union in the 
cuſe by the city. The gariſon conſiſted of Roman deſerters and mercena- 


Roman 
deſerters. 


ries, and the former, looking upon all conferences about a ſurren- 
der as ſo many ſentences of death againſt themſelves, uſed their 
utmoſt efforts to prevent the citizens from complying with 
the terms propoſed by Marcellus. But finding all their endea- 
vours unſucceſsful, they applied themſelves to the mercenaries 
and perſuaded them that Marcellus would give them no quar- 

: ter. 
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ter. Whereupon the mercenaries, being inſpired with the 
ſame fear, joined the deſerters, and both taking up arms, 
while the deputies were ſtill in the camp of Marcellus, ran to 
the houſes of the new prætors, whom they maſſacred, and 
then diſperſing themſelves on all fides, put to the ſword all 
they met, without diſtinction, plundered the houſes, and 
filled the city with blood and flaughter. That they might 
not be without leaders, they appointed fix officers of their 
own body, three to command in Acradina and three in Orty- 
gia. The tumult being at length appeaſed, the mercenaries 
were made ſenſible, that they had been impoſed upon by 
the Roman deſerters; and the deputies, returning at the 
fame time from the camp of Marcellus, aſſured them, that 
the Romans had not decreed any puniſhment againſt the fo- 
reign troops, 

AMONG the fix new governors, choſen by the ſeditious to Marcellus 
command in Syracuſe, was a Spaniard, named Mericus, a man takes Syra- 
of great integrity, and who did not approve of the meaſures cuſe by i- 
taken by his collegues. This man Marcellus took upon him telligence. 
to gain over to the Romans, and with this view ſent into the 
City a young Spaniard lately come from Spain, charging him 
to make great offers in his name to his countryman, provided 
he would do him ſome important ſervice. The young Spani- 
ard got ſafe into the city among the attendants of the Syracuſi- 
an ambaſſadors, and diſcharged his commiſſion ſo well, that 
Mericus ſent his brother privately to Marcellus with the Spa- 
niſh ſoldier, who having obtained a private audience agreed 
with Marcellus, in the name of Mericus, to deliver up one of 
| the gates to the Romans. As ſoon as the two Spaniards were 
returned into Acradina, Mericus made it his only buſineſs to 
perform his promiſe. He firſt feigned an extraordinary zeal 
for the defence of the city, pretending, that the deputies of 
Marcellus were allowed too much liberty, and that it was 
dangerous to admit any ſuch deputies into Acradina, or to 
ſend embaſſies to the Romans. Upon the credit of this firſt | 
ſtep he propoſed that, as they had to deal with fo artful an 
enemy as Marcellus, each governor ſhould have his diſtinct þ 
quarter of the city aſſigned him, and ſhould be reſponſible for ; 
any neglect of duty in it. His advice was followed, and in 
this diviſion that part of Acradina fell to him, which lay be- 
tween the fountain of Arethuſa and the great port, not far 
* from the iſland Ortygia. Marcellus, being informed in what 
part Mericus commanded, reſolved to make an attempt on 
£ that ſide. Accordingly, having filled a tranſport with ſoldiers, 
he ordered them to land at the gate of Arethuſa, where they 
were received within 8 by Mericus, and put in * 
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of the gate. A falſe attack was carried on at the ſame time 
in a neighbouring quarter, which drew all the enemies forces 
out of the iſland, and diverted them from obſerving what hap- 
pened at the gate Arethuſa. As the iſland of Ortygia was by 
this means quite abandoned, Marcellus, who had foreſeen 
this, ſent ſeveral tranſports with a ſtrong detachment to take 
poſſeſſion of the iſland, which they did without oppolition, 
the gate being left open by the gariſon, while they haitened 
to repulſe the enemy at the place where the falſe attack was 
carried on. When Marcellus was informed, that his men 
were in poſſeſſion of the iſland, which was reckoned impregna- 
ble, and alſo of a quarter in Acradina, he immediately cauſed 
the retreat to be ſounded, left the ſoldiers ſhould, in the heat 
of the action, plunder the treaſures of the kings of Syracuſe, 
which were much magnified by fame f. 

AND now Marcellus, after a three years ſiege, being at 
length become maſter of the unfaithful city, gave ſignal proofs 
of his clemency and good nature. The place was taken by 
aſſault, and had greatly provoked the Romans by joining their 
moſt avowed enemies, while they were engaged in a war, 
that was likely to prove fatal to them. But notwithſtanding 
their infidelity, he would not uſe all the rights of a conqueror, 
nor practice that ſeverity which the faithieſs city perhaps de- 
ſerved. The firſt inſtance he gave of his good nature was, his 
ordering that the Roman deſerters ſhould be ſuffered to eſcape, 
being unwilling to ſhed the blood even of traitors. Accord- 
ingly a gate was left open for them, and all the Roman for- 
ces withdrawn from thence till they had made their eſcape. 
The inhabitants of the two 'conquered cities ſent deputies to 
him, demanding nothing elſe but their own lives and the lives 
of their children. "Theſe Marcellus received with great hu- 
manity, and having aſſembled a council compoſed of his own 
officers and of ſome Syracuſtans who were in his camp, return- 
ed them the following anſwer. <* Syracufians, ſaid he to them, 
«© the ſervices which good king Hiero rendered Rome in 2 
<< Jong reign, have been exceeded by the inſults you have of- 
<< fered her in a few years; and now you are going to reap the 
<< fruits of your unfaithfulneſs, and pay dearer for the breach 
of your treaties than we deſite. My aim was not, in ſit- 
ting down before Syracuſe, to reduce you to ſlavery, but 
sto deliver you from your tyrants, and prevail upon you to 
« deliver up into my hands two men, who have now aban- 
<< doned you without ſharing the misfortunes they have 
« brought upon you. Both the examples of your magiſtrates 
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% who fled to the Roman camp for refuge, and of the moſt 


<< illuſtrious of your citizens, who came from time to time 
to ſurrender themſelves up into our hands, continually ex- 
cited you to return to us. And yet a generous Spaniard 
has all the glory of bringing you back to your duty. As 
* for myſelf, the glory of having taken Syracuſe, and the ſa- 
e tisfaction of ſaving it from the entire ruin it deferved, 
<< make me ſufficient amends for the fatigues and dangers I 
have undergone in ſo long a ſiege. Live then Syracufians 
<< live: But let the plunder of your goods be the puniſhment of 
<< your obſtinacy, and the juſt reward of my ſoldiers.” Mar- 
cellus having ſpoke thus immediately ordered the quæſtor of his 
army to take poſſęſſion of the kings treaſures for the uſe of the 
republic, and gave the reſt of the booty up to his troops with- 
out reſerving any part of the plunder for himſelf. 

As ſoon as the trumpets ſounded, the Roman ſoldiers diſper- 
fed themſelves all over Qrtygia and Acradina, and nothing 
eſcaped their avarice. Nay, the enraged ſoldiers went be- 
yond their orders, and, adding cruelty to avarice, put many 
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of the citizens to the fword, and amongſt others the great Archime- 
Archimedes. During the ſacking of Acradina, he was ſhut des Jill 
up in his cloſet, and, ſo intent on a demonſtration of geome- þy a Ro- 
try, that neither the noiſe of the ſoldiers, nor the cries of the man /o/d;- 


people, drew off his attention from it. He was very calmly er. 


drawing his lines, when he ſaw a ſoldier enter his room, and 
clap a ſword to his throat. Hold, friend, faid Archimedes, 
one*moment, and my demonſtration will be finiſhed. The 
ſoldier, ſurprized at his unconcern in ſo great danger, re- 
ſolved tocarry him to the proconſul; but Archimedes taking 
under his arm a ſmall box full of ſpheres, ſun-dials, &c. the 
ſoldier thought it contained gold and filver, and not being a- 
ble to reſiſt the temptation killed him upon the ſpot. Mar- 
cellus was exceedingly concerned for his death, but not being 
able to repair that misfortune, he applied himſelf to honour 


his memory to the utmoſt of his power. He made a diligent 


ſearch after his relations, treated them with great diſtinction, 
and granted them peculiar privileges. He likewiſe cauſed his 
funeral to be performed with great pomp and ſolemnity, and 
a monument to be erected to 'his memory, among the great 
men who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Syracuſe *. 


As the defence of the city for near three years together An account 
was the work of Archimedes alone, whoſe great genius made of Archi- 
him, as it were, the intelligence that preſided over all the la- medes. 


hours of the beſieged, it will not be improper to make here a 
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ſhort digreſſion, and give the reader ſome account of fo ex” 
traordinory a perſon. He was born in Syracuſe, and deſcend” 


Moſt of the antients tell us, that he was no lefs conſiderable 
for his noble extraction, than ſublime genius. Yet Cicero re- 
preſents him as a man of a very mean birth, who had no- 
thing to recommend him, but his ſkill in geometry  ; and the 
only elogium he beſtows on this famous mathematician is, 
that he had a fruitful genius, and made many fine diſcoveries. 
But the Roman orator knew no more of Archimedes than what 
he had learned of Polybius, who only mentioned ſuch endow- 
ments, as have made his name immortal, and theſe were not 
ſo much eſteemed by the Romans inCicero's times, who thought 
no merit equal to that of an orator, a general, or a ſtateſman. 
And hence it is, that Cicero prefers Archytas and Plato to 
Archimedes. The former had governed Tarentum, and, to- 
gether with a ſingular talent for the mathematics, had all the 
qualities of an excellent general. The latter was eminent 
among the antient legiſlators, which was enough to gain him 
the preference in the opinion of the Romans. But Archime- 
des was neither a ſtateſman, nor a foldier, nor an orator. 
But if we conſider, that he alone found means to diſcon- 
cert all the meaſures of one of the greateſt officers of the 
Roman republic, and by the force of his genius rendered all 
the eftorts of two numerous armies unſucceſsful, we cannot 
without injuſtice degrade him fo far, as to place him after an 
Archytas, or a Plato. And therefore Plutarch ſpeaks of him 
with admiration : He ſays, that his great genius made him 
be looked upon as ſomething more than a mortal, that he ex- 
celled all thoſe who had gone before him, and that it was 
hardly credible any ſhould in future ages ever rival him. 
His ſtrong paſſion for mathematics gave room for the report, 
that he was continually ſo charmed with the ſoothing ſongs 
of a domeſtic ſyren, that he ed the common concerns 
of life : For he took delight in no pleaſure of life, but in 
that of ſtudy. For the ſake of this he deſpiſed every thing 
elſe. Not to interrupt his ſtudies he often denied himſelf the 
neceſlaries of life, and was dragged from his contemplations, 
to take a frugal repaſt. Senſible oaly to the pleaſures of the 
mind, he ſo neglected his perſon, that his friends were oblig- 
ed in a manner to force him to the public baths, to make 
him preſerve a decency ſuitable to his rank; and even then 
he employed himſelf for the moſt part in drawing mathema- 
tical figures, on the walls of the ſtoves with the water in 
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which he bathed. In ſhort, the contemplation of the hea- 
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vens and the earth gave him ſuch delight as rendered all o- 
ther pleaſures quite taſteleſs to him and inſipid. He long con- 
fined his thoughts to ſpeculations only, according to the pre- 
judice of that time, when it was thought too low an em- 
ployment for a great genius to reduce the ſublime diſcoveries 
of the mind to practice. But king Hiero had ſufficient pow- 
er with him to make him deſcend from thoſe ſublime ſpe- 
culations to practice, and to convince him, that no man could 
without ingratitude, deprive the public of the fruits of his 
private ſtudies. One day when Archimedes was explaining to 
the king the wonderful effects of the motive powers, he 
told him, that he had invented, but not made, à machine, 
by which he could draw the whole globe of the earth to him, 
provided he could find another globe or earth to ſtand on. 
The king, ſurprized at the propoſal, defired him to give a 
proof of ſo bold an aſſertion, by removing ſome great 
weight with a ſmall force. Archimedes complyed with the 
king's requeſt, and having cauſed one of the heavieſt gallies 
in the port to be drawn aſhore by a great number of men, he 
built his machine, and then fitting down at a proper diſtance 
from the galley, without trouble or exerting his force in the 
leaſt, drew the veſſel to him, though ſhe had her full lading 
in her, and was crowded with men. This experiment 
plainly ſhewed the king what uſe he might make of the won- 
derful talents of this great man, if he could only perſuade 
him to put his inventions in practice. This the king under- 
took to do, and by many intreaties prevailed upon the ſpe- 
culative geomètrician to deſcend to mechanics, and build 
thoſe wonderful machines for the defending of cities, which 
we have ſpoke of above. Beſides the warlike machines, amon 

his maſter-pieces was reckoned a ſphere of glaſs, the circles of 
which repreſented the periodical and ſynodical motions of the 
ſtars and planets. Cicero himſelf could not help doing juſtice to the 
inverter of ſo fine a work, ſaying, that we ought to look upon 
the artificial globe, or rather-little world, in which Archimedes 
had ſo happily imitated the wiſe hand of the divine architect of 
the univerſe, as the effect of a ſuperior genius (X). Some 


have 


i Cic. Tuſcul. Quæſt. I. 1. 
(Y This ſphere is elegantly deſcribed by Claudian in the follow- 
wg epigram. 


Jupiter, in parvo cum cerneret ethera vitro, 
Rifit, & ad ſuperos talia difta dedit ; 


Huccine 
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have falſly imagined, that Archimedes ſet fire to the Roman 
fleet by means of a burning glaſs *k. But the honour of this 
invention is due to Proclus, who firſt made uſe of brazen 
burning-glaſſes, to ſet on fire the ſhips of Vitalian, who 
beſieged Conftantinople, in the 5ooth year of the Chriſtian æra. 
Thoſe who have the leaſt knowledge of mathematics, under- 
ſand what kind of demonſtration Archimedes made uſe of a- 
gainſt a diſhoneſt goldſmith, who having received from king 
Hiero a certain quantity of gold, which was to be form- 
ed into a crown for one of the gods, kept ſome of the gold 
for himſelf, and putting filver in the room of it delivered to 
the king of Syracuſe a crown as heavy as the gold he had 
received. The diſcovery of this fraud, which Archimedes 

made in a bath, gave him fo great pleaſure, that he ran home, 
without reflecting he was naked, crying out aloud, I have 
found it, I have found it. But the force of his genius ſhewed itſelf 
to far greater advantage in the ſtructurè and direction of the 
formidable batteries he played againſt the Roman armies and 
fleets. It is a great misfortune, that neither he, nor any af- 
ter him, have given us an account of the manner of building 
and working thoſe machines. Upon his tomb, as he had or- 
dered in his life-time, was placed a cylinder and a ſphere, 
with an inſcription ſhewing the proportion between them, 
which he firſt found out. An invention of ſo little uſe, as 
this may ſeem, pleaſed that great artiſt better, than the deviſ- 
ing of thoſe machines which made him ſo famous. The 
Syracuſtans, who had been in former times fo fond of the ſci- 
ences, did not long retain the efteem and gratitude they ow - 
ed a man, who had done ſo much honour to their eity. In 
leſs than an hundred and forty years after, Archimedes was ſo 
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Huccine mortalis progreſſa potentia cure ? 
Jam menus in fragili luditur orbe labor. 
Fur poli, rerumgue fidem, legeſque deorum, 
Ecce Syracufius tranſtubit arte ſenex. 
Bac luſus variis famulatur ſpiritus aftris, 
Et wivum certis motibus urget opus. 
Percurrit proprium mentitus fignifer annum, 
Et femulata novo Cynthia menſe redit. | 
Famgue ſuum wolvens audax induſtria mundum \% 
Gaudet, & humana a mente regit. 
Lid falſo inſontem tonitru Salmonea miror? 
naturæ par va reperta manus (40). 
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forgot by his citizens, notwithſtanding the eminent Tomb 

bebe Aron chat dif not even now he Archie. 
had been buried at $ It is from Cicero we have this des 4% 
circumſtance, who being le#by tif curiofiey, while he was wered by 


des, was affured'by the Syracufiar's, that his ſearch would be 
to no purpoſe, there being no fuct monument atnung them, 

Cicero pitied their ĩgnorance, which only ſerved to encreaſe 
his deſire of making that diſcovery. After many fruitleſs 
attempts, be at laſt obſerved, without the gate of the city 
leading to Agrigentum, a pillar almoſt entirely covered with 
thorns and 3 through which be could diſcern the fi- 
gure of à ſphere and — Thofe who have any taſte 
for —— may eaſily conceive the joy of Cicero on this 
occaſion. e ene out with the woods of Archimedes, I 
have found ir, I hope found it. The place was immediately 
cleared, b bn cription appeared ftil legible. So that, 
ſa Cicerd, in concluding this account, the greateſt city of 
Grier: formerly the mother of ſciences, would 'not have. 
known the treaſure it poſſeſſed, if a man born in Arpinas 
had not difcovered' the tomb of one of its citizens, ſo highly 


diſtinguiſhed by the greatnefs of his genius But to reſume 
the thread of our hiſtory. 


quæſtor in Sicily, to make a ſearch after the tomb of Archime- Cicero. 


Marceltus, after having plundered Syracuſe, and ſtript it of Engyum 
all its vafuabie monuments, which were ſent to Rome, ad- taken by 
vanced to the'city of Engyum, which was one of the moſt an- Marcellus. 


tient colonies the Cretans had founded in Sicily. The En- 
gyans had received a ftrange ſuperſtition from their founders, 
which it was dangerous to contradict. It was affirmed, that 
certain goddeſſes, called the Mothers, appeared from time to 
time in a temple of that city. But one NMiias, a man of 
wit, hat talked with ſome pleafantry of theſe pretended ap- 
paritions, and being hkewiſe a friend to the Romans, the in- 
habitaritsrefotved to put him to death. But he avoided the 
danger by-counterfeiting g madneſs, and then made his eſcape 
to the Nm. who took him under their protection. This 
enraged” the Engyuns againſt them to ſuch a degree, that Mar- 
cellur though t ic 3 to curb their inſolence, and puniſh 
them for the ſeverity they practiſed on the friends of Rome. 
He flew to Engyum, and took it by aſſault, but, at the re- 
queſt of Nicras, ſpared the inhabitants, and would not even 
ſuffer his folders to plunder the place. By this clemency Mar- 
cellus gained the hearts of the Sicilians, and his reputation was 
extended far among the Greeks v. 
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Mutines , ApTer the reduction of Syracuſe, moſt of the cities of 
maintain Sicily, which had ſided with the ginians, voluntarily 
the Car. ſubmitted to Marcellus; and thoſe which had continued faith- 
ful to Rome, or had renewed their alliance with the republic 
inter — is without waiting till Syracuſe was taken, were maintained in 
* poſſeſſion of their antient priv ileges. Nevertheleſs Sicily was 

21 entirely ſettled in peace: Zpicydes, and Hanno, the com- 

mandet of the Carthaginzan forces in the iſland, were fled to 

gentum for refuge; Mutines, who had been ſent by Han- 
abel to ſupply the place of N 7 0 the at the 
head of a detachment of Numidians. his general was a 
Phenician by deſcent, a e e His a city 79 14a 
ca, which the Greeks called Diarrbytos, to 2 it 
another city, bearing the ſame name of H 72 in Numidia. 
This officer, who was formed by. Hannibal himſelf, had ac- 
uired great reputation 1 by his -valour and con- 
Jack. _Epicydes and Hanne, who. were well with 
hs hates had. given him, the 3 
dian this brave man anſwered their expetta 
wed ee: mad himſelf dreaded in all Sicily, by the man ON. 
3 _ Fl cities in alliance E 
urpr rede, rav ene- 
e ow te phe th ſtill adhered to Car- 
thage, and, by his preſence the wavering people i in. awe, 
even after the reduction of Syracuſe, He ſecured the fidelity 
of ſome, by ſending them 3 proviſions and ſuccours they 
wanted; others he encouraged with his preſence. to hold 
rw. BE againſt Marcellus, and raiſed their dejected 
rits r intereſt of 
republic 9 his preſence. - aol owe had ti 
205 


at; 3 NN en opportunity 


of fig ignalizing himſelf, immediately paſſed the river, and fall- 
ing on the advanced guards 2 $ an alarm in the whole 
Roman army, The next > Marcellus marched out of his 


lines, and attacked the camp 7 of Mutines, but was. repulſed 
with great loſs. Mutines was preparing to attack the Ro- 


mans in their entrenchments, when news was brought _ 
* the Numidian cavalry, — out among themſelves, had 
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raiſed great diſturbances in the neighbouring country, and 
28 hundred of them had retired to Hera- 
clea. the general to drop, or rather put off, 
his * He inſtantly flew to ſuppreſs a revolt, the 
conſequences of which might defeat his deſigns, and at the 
ſame time deſired Epricydes and Hanno not to venture an en- 
gagement till he returned. This requeſt was no-ways agree- 
able to the two Hanno, who had been long j 
of the glory and reputation of Mutines, could not brook his 
ſeeming to impoſe laws upon him as if he had been a fubal- 
tern. "What, ſaid he, am I ſent into Sicily with a commiſſion 
by the ſenate and people of Carthage, only to be ſubject to 
the caprice of a man of no birth or family? Hanne found it 
no difficult matter to inſtil the ſame uneaſineſs into the mind 
of Epicydes. So that they both reſolved to paſs the river, 
and give . without waiting for Mutinet. Their rage 
and — made them look upon this brave African only 
as a troubleſome rival, who would aſſume to himſelf all the 
honour of a victory, which they might gain without him. 
Marcellus, ſecing the Carthaginians form their army, drew 
up his likewiſe in battalia. This great general had four years 
before humbled the pride of Hannibal before Nola, and there- 
fore thought it ſhameful to retire before two commanders, e 
who were much inferior to him, and who had already felt ſo | 
often the effects of the Roman-valour. So that the Roman $ 

the challenge, and,” while he was preparing for the 'Þ 
battle, ten Numidians came from the Carthaginian army to 1 
inform him, that their countrymen were determined to con- 
tinue inactive „ C—_ engagement. They were perſuaded, 
that Epicydes and Hanno had ſent away Mut ines their com- 
mander, and employed him elſewhere, on purpoſe to rob him 
of the glory —— conquering the Raman. The report of the 
revolt of the Numidians was ſoon ſpread among the legiona- 
ries, who looked upon it as a happy preſage of victory. The 
moſt cowardly took courage when they were no longer to 
contend with thoſe ſquadrons, which had been to that time 
ſo formidable to them. As to the enemy, they were ſeized 
with a ſudden terror upon the firſt report of the revolt. Be- 
lides, Epicydes and Hanno could prey depend on the Nz - 
midian — which was the main ſtrength of their army, 
and were under no ſmall apprehenſion, leſt, in the heat of 
the engagement, they ſhould turn their arms againſt the Car- 
thaginians, While they were in this perplexity, the Reman EY 
army advanced, and, falling upon the affrighted troops with 40 5 — 
the utmoſt fury, put them to flight upon the firſt onſet. The Marcel 5 
fugitives took the road to Agrigentum, whither they were pur- jus. 
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ſued by the Romans, who killed many thouſands of them, and 


took eight elephants. "The Numidians, after having been idle 


ſpectators of the battle, refuſed: to follow the others to Agri- 


gentum, for fear of being there by the Romans, and 
retired to the neighbouring cities. This great advantage raiſed 
Marcellus to the higheſt pitch of glory; he returned victorious 
to Syracuſe, and ſoon after ſet out from thence for Rame, after 


having delivered up his army, and the government of Szc:ly, 


New forces to Marcus Cornelius Cethegus. He was ſcarce gone, when a 


arrive 
from Car- 
thage i 
Sicily. 


Carthaginian fleet landed eight thouſand foot and three thou- 
ſand Numidian horſe in Sicily. By the help of theſe new forces 
the Carthaginians began to recover their power in ſeveral 
parts of the iſland ; Murgantia, Hybla, and Macella went o- 
ver to them, and, after their example, ſome leſs conſider- 
able places fell off from the Romans. As for. Mutines, he, at 
the head of his Numidians, deſtroyed the country with fire 
and ſword, daily returned to the cities of his allies loaded 
with baoty, and laid the whole country waſte with impunity, 
even in fight of the Roman army. The Roman ſoldiers 
were enraged, that they had not been allowed to follow their 
general to Rome, and there ſhare the honours of a triumph 
with him. Their murmurs increaſed, when they were for- 
bid to take up their winter quarters in the cities; and they 
only wanted a head to break out into an open rebellion. All 
the addreſs of Marcus Cornelius was wanting to appeaſe their 
reſentment ; ſome he gained by careſſes and fair words, o- 


thers he intimidated by threatnings, and, having brought them 


The Sici- 
Iians com- 
| plainof 
Marcel- 
Ius. 


to ſubmit again to the laws of military diſcipline, he ſoon re- 
paired the loſſes the republic had ſuffered ſince the departure 
of Marcellus. At the head of his troops he forced all the 
rebellious cities to return to their duty, and particularly Mur- 
gantia, which, with its territory, was beſtowed by the ſenate 
on the Spaniards, as a reward for their zeal in the ſervice of 
the republic d. | 

Bu r the total reduction of Sicily was reſerved for Marcus 
Valerius Levinus, who, being appointed conſul with Mar- 
cellus, was ſent into Sicily to ſettle the affairs of that iſland. 
It ſtill continued cuſtomary at Rome for the two conſuls to 
chuſe their provinces by lot; and it now happened, that Ita 
fell to Lævinus, and Sicily to Marcellus. But as ſoon as this 
was declared, the Sicilians, who were preſent, expreſſed as 
much terror and conſternation as they had done at Syracuſe, 
when Marcellus ſurprized it. They dreſſed themſelves in 


mourning, crowded to the houſes of the ſenators, and pro- 


a Liv. PLvrT. ibid. 
ceſt ed 
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teſted that it would be better for Sicily to periſh in the flames 
of mount tua, or to be ſwallowed up by the ſea, than to 
fall again under the government of her. conqueror and ty- 
rant. Theſe accuſers had been ſuborned by H. Cornelius 
Cetbegus, who, being prætor in Sicily, ſent them to Rome 
with a deſign to form an accuſation againſt Marcellus, and 
raiſe his own glory on the ruins of this great man's reputation. 
In order to this he wrote many letters to the ſenate, wherein 
he declared, that there was a great deal to do in the iſland, 
before it could be entirely reduced ; and thereby prevented 
Marcellus from enjoying the honour of a triumph, which was 
ſeldom granted till an expedition was completed. The Syracu- 
fans, who were to accuſe Marcellus kept themſelves con- 
cealed in the villages round Rome, till they heard that Sici- 
ly had fallen to his lot, and then they appeared as ſuppliants 
before the ſenate to demand juſtice againſt. him. Marcellus, 
who was not a ftranger to the ſecret plots of his enemies, 
and knew, that ſome of the ſenators out of compaſſion, and 
others out of jealouſy, laid great ſtreſs on the complaints of 
the Syracufians, declared, that if his collegue was willing to 
change provinces, he would not be againſt it. Lævinus con- 
ſented to the change, and accordingly orders were ſent into Marcellus 
Sicily, enjoining the prætor Cornelius Cethegus to deliver up cleared. 
the troops under his command to the conſul. But before either 
Lævinus or Marcellus ſet out for their reſpective provinces, . 
the Sicilians were heard in the ſenate, and Marcellus cleared. 
His proceedings in Sicily were declared regular, the pillage 
of Syracuſe approved of, and his regulations ratified. Never- 
theleſs it was decreed, that Rome ſhould for the future con- 
ſult the intereſt of Syracuſe, and Lævinus was exhorted to ſhew 
the Syracu/ians all the lenity that was conſiſtent with the wel- 
fare of the republic. When the decree was paſſed, the Sici- 
lians were brought to the ſenate to hear it, and Marcellus, 
who had retired that the debates of the ſenators might be more 
free, came in after them, and took his place as conſul. Then 
the Sicilians, confounded at what they had done, threw them- 
ſelves at his feet, bathed them with tears, and begged him 
to pardon the attempts, which the preſent ſenſe of their mi- 
had induced them to make againſt his honour. Marcel- 
lus received them very graciouſly, promiſed them his protec- 
tion, and in of this promiſe obtained of the ſenate, 
that the Syracufians ſhould be reinſtated in their antient liber- 
ties, and treated as allies of Rome. Hence proceeded the 
eternal __ of the Syracufians to Marcellus and his poſ- 
terity. hey enacted a decree, wherein it was ordered, that 
whenever any of his family ſet foot in Sicily, the ous 
0 
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ſhould walk before him crowned with garlands, and celebrate 
that happy day with ſacrifices. From thenceforth, the 
whole iſland remained under the patronage of the Marcel- 
li, the Sicilians becoming clients of that illuſtrious fami- 
ly *(Y). Tur 


oPLuT. in Marcell. 


(Y) The conduct of Marcellus on this occaſion was not intirely 
approved of at Rome. Some of the ſenators, remembering the at- 
tachment which king Hiero had on all occaſions ſhewn to their re- 
public, could not help condemning their general for giving up the 
City to be plundered by his greedy ſoldiers. The citizens were not 
in a condition to make good their party againſt an army of merce- 
naries, and therefore were obliged, againſt their will, ta yield to 4 
times, and obey the miniſters of Hannibal, who commanded the 
army. But they were no ſooner their own maſters, firſt by the 
death of Hieronymus, and afterwards by the flight of Epieydes, than 
they declared for the Romans, and put to death ſuch as favoured 
the Carthaginian party; ſo that they were never willingly unfaith- 
ful to Rome. Marcellus nevertheleſs plundered the city, and ſtrip- 
ped it of all its valuable monuments, as if the citizens had been 
enemies to Rome, not by force, to uſe Ly's expreſſion, but —.— in- 
clination. The ſame writer imputes to Marcellus the 
which prevailed among the Romens, of ſtripping the conquered 
cities of their richeſt ornaments, and embelliſhing their capital with 
them. It is true, ſays he, theſe ſpoils belonged, by right of war, 
to the conqueror ; but it muſt be owned, that this cuſtom gave 
riſe to many evils. From that time the people began to be very 
inquiſitive after theſe maſter-pieces of art, which have been the 
admiration of all ages. And hence came that unbounded licenti- 
ouſneſs, which prevails among us to this day, of ſparing nothing, 
either ſacred or profane, to gratify our oftentation and curioſity, 
Religion itſelf could no longer ſet bounds to the avarice of a y 
conqueror. He laid his ſacrilegious hands on facred things. The 
molt venerable deiues were tore from the places where th 
had fixed their abode ; and the temple, which was built by 
Marcellus himſelf, has met with the fame fate. The ſtately 
monuments, with which he enriched it, are now become the 
prey of an unjuſt uſurper; and there are now but few remains 

of the fine ſtatues and valuable paintings, which the conqueror of 
Sracuſe reſerved for embelliſhing it. Thus far Livy (50), Till 
the age, in which this general lived, Rome had entertained her 
citizens with no ſights, but what ſuited her martial genius, viz. 


triumphs, trophies, and the military enſigns and arms of conquered 


nations. This was very ſuitable to the taſte of men, who were e- 
nemies to luxury, and had been brought up in the noiſe and hurry 
of war. The old Romans therefore, who were fond of the antient 
cuſtoms, thought the conduct of Fabius at the taking of Tarentum 


(o) Liv. I. xxv. 


pre ſerable 
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Taz cauſe of the Sicilians being thus determined, Lævi- 
nus ſet out for his province, and on his arrival found the 
whole iſland reduced by the prætor Cornelius, except Agri- 
gentum and its territory. Having therefore ſettled the go- 
vernment of Syracuſe and its dependencies, to the advantage 
of the Romans and the ſatisfaction of the inhabitants, he turn- 
ed his arms againſt the only place that was left to Carthage in 
the whole iſland. The city of Agrigentum was defended by 
a numerous gariſon under the command of Hanno; but the 
conſul with little trouble made himſelf maſter of it, more by 
the good fortune of Rome than his own valour. Hanno, 
growing daily more jealous of the great reputation which 
Autines acquired, at length deprived that brave ſubaltern of 
his commiſhon, and put his ſon in his room. But his having 
no command did not at all leſſen his credit among the ſol- 
diers, eſpecially the Numidians, who were more attached to 
him than ever; ſo that all the odium of this removal fell on 
the general. On the other hand, Mutines, not being able to 
brook the affront put upon him, reſolved, at all events, to be 


preferable to that of Marrellus at the taking of Syracuſe. The for- 
mer was content with the gcld and other ſpoils that might fill Rome 
with plenty, and did not touch the famous ſtatues and pictures 
which adorned the temples and public places, ſaying, Let us leave 
the Tarentines their angry gods. Marcellus, on he contrary, em- 
boldened by his example the triumphant victors to lead both men. 
and gods in chains after their chariots. From his time, ſays Pla- 
tarch (51), the citizens were no longer employed as in earlier 
ages, in forming great deſigus, and conſpiring to promote the glory 
ol their country. The public places were filled only with idle 
people, who ſpent great part of the day in diſcourſing on ſtatues 
of exquiſite workmanſhip, valuable pictures, and thoſe who had 
excelled in painting and ſculpture. Polybivs is no leſs ſevere on the 
Romans on this account, than Livy or Plutarch. Theſe ſtatues, 
ſays he (52), pictures, baſs-reliefs, and other rich ſpoils of the 
C nations, were indeed a proof of the conqueſts of Rome, 
and at the ſame time, of the injuſtice of thoſe who ſeized them. 
When theſe monuments were ſhewn to ſtrangers, they perpetuated 
their hatred to the Roman name, and put the conquered people in 
mind of their misfortunes. This inſpired the ſpectators with in- 
dignation againſt the conquerors, and with compaſſion for the op- 

nations. The rich ſpoils, which Marcellus brought out of 
Sicily, were placed by him in the temples of Virtus and Honour, 
which he had built in diſcharge of a vow made in the war with the 
Gault (53). | I 


(51) Plaut. in Marcell. (52) Polyb. l. ix. (53) Plut. in 
Harcell Cornel, Nepos. | | 
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revenged on Hen ; and accordingly began to maintain a 
private correſpondence with the conful, adviſing him to bring 
his army before Agrigentum. Upon the firſt news of the 
march of the Romans, Mutines conſpired with the Numidians 
againſt Hanno, put himſelf at their head, and having ſeized 
one of the gates, put the Romans in poſſeſſion of it. The 
Carthaginian guard was then cut in pieces, and the legio- 
naries, mixed with the Nzmidians, advanced in order of bat- 
tle into the centre of the city. So that the place was taken 
before Hanno knew that the Romans were before it. He 
haſtened to the market-place, imagining, that the Numidians, 
who often oppoſed the orders of their generals, had raiſed 
ſome new commotion. But perceiving, while he was 
at ſome diſtance, that the Romans were mixed with the Nu- 
midians, and not doubting but he was betrayed, he turned 
ſhort, and made the beſt of his way out of the city, and ar- 
riving at the port, he embarked with Epicydes and a ſmall 
number of officers on a veſſel which was ready to ſet fail. 


The reft of his army betook themſelves to flight, but, Lævi- 


nus having poſted guards in all the avenues and they 
were all killed to a man. All the chiefs of the Agrigentini 
were, by Lævinus's order, firſt beaten” with rods, and then 


beheaded. The common people elk, reduced to flavery, 
and fold to the beft bidder. The ſpoils of the pillaged city 


were publicly put up to ſale, and the money returned to the 
public treaſury. After the reduction of Agrigentam and flight 


of Hanno and Epicydes, moſt of the Sicilian cities ſubmitted 


to the Romans of their own accord, and others were either 
betrayed or taken by force. Thus the Romans: became maf- 
ters of the whole iſland, the conqueſt of which paved them a 
way to the more diitant nations in Africa and Aa. Lavinns, 


"having now no enemies to contend with, ſettled peace throuph- 


out the whole iſland; and took upon himfelf the government 
of it in the name of his republic, making it all but one pro- 
vince. This fruitful country, the cultivating of which had 
been long interrupted by wars, produced corn an hundred- 
fold; hence from this time it became the granary of Rome, 
and her conſtant refuge in diſtreſs ?. | | 
Læuinus, having ſettled Sicily in peace, was recalled to 
Rome to pichde in the comitia, which were to be held for the 
electing of new magiſtrates. Upon his departure, as he was 
ta return ſoon, he left the command of his army and the go- 
vernment of Sicily to the prator Cincius during his abſence. 
When he came to Rome, he gave the ſenate an account of his 


* Liv, I. xxvi. c. 40, Zona. I. ix. c. 7. 16 
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expedition and of the preſent ſtate of the iſland. After which 
he introduced to the conſcript fathers Mutines, and all thoſe 
who deſerted Hannibal to adhere to the republic. They 
had many honours conferred upon them; and all the advan- 
tageous terms, which the conſul had promiſed them, were 
granted by a decree of the ſenate. Mutines himſelf was ad- 
mitted to enjoy the rights of a Roman citizen, at the motion 
of one of the tribunes of the people and by the authority of the 
ſenate. He ever afterwards ſerved the Romans with great 
fidelity, and accompanied the two Scipios into A/ia againſt 
Antiachus, on which occaſion he is ſaid to have diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in a very particular manner. 

ALL Sicily being now become a province of the Roman 
republic, it was not treated as the other countries, which 
Rome ſubdued afterwards, upon which a certain tribute was 
impoſed ; but ſuffered to enjoy its antient privileges, and re- 
tain all its former rights. This diſtinction, as Tully obſerves, 
Sicily well deſerved, ſince that iſland was the firſt of all fo- 
reign nations that had entered into alliance and amity with 
Rome, and the firſt conqueſt the republic made out of 1taly. 
This iſland was afterwards a kind of paſs for their troops into 
Africa; and Rome would not have ſo eaſily reduced the for- 
midable power of Carthage, had not Sicily ſerved her as a ma- 
gazine to ſupply her armies with proviſions, and been a ſe- 
Cure retreat to her fleets Hence Scipio Africanus, after hav- 
ing taken and deſtroyed Carthage, thought himſelf obliged to 
adorn the cities of Sicily with ſome of the richeſt ſpoils 
he had brought from Africa, to the end that the Sicilians 
might have ſome monuments among them of thoſe victories 
to which they had greatly contributed 4. 

BESIDES Syracuſe, there were ſeveral other free cities in Si- 
cily, namely, Leontini, Agrigentum, Gela, Meſſana, Himera, 
Catana, Ætua, Apollonia, Selinus, Taurominium, Agyris, and 
Centuripe. Theſe underwent the ſamegyiciffitudes as Syra- 
cuſe, being ſometimes governed by their own laws, and at 
others enſlaved by their domeſtic tyrants, till they were at 
laſt all brought under ſubjection by the Romans. Phalaris, 
tyrant of Agrigentum, is one of the moſt famous on account 
of his cruelty among the Sicilian tyrants. He uſurped the 
ſovereignty of that city in the ſecond year of the fifty ſecond 
olympiad, and maintained it for fixteen years. We have {till 
remaining ſome letters of 4baris to this tyrant, and his an- 
ſwers; though ſome aſcribe them to Lucian, Perillus the 


1C1c. in Verr. Act. 3. 
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Athenian, to flatter the oruelty of Phalaris, made the fa- 
mous brazen bull for tormenting of criminals, and was the 
firſt that ſuffered in it, having demanded too great a reward 
for his contrivance. The people of Agrigentum, unable to 
bear any longer with his unheard-of eruelties, made a gene- 
ral inſurrection, ſeized on the tyrant and put him to death, 
ſome ſay, by ſhutting him up in his beloved bull. The moſt 
material tranſactions relating to the other cities of Sicily we 
have delivered in the hiſtory of Syracuſe, with which their 
reſpective hiſtories are inſeparably interwoven, and there- 
fore ſhall now proceed to the hiſtory of the other iſlands, be- 
ginning with that of Rhodes, which, though ſmall in extent, 
yet makes a very conſiderable figure in hiſtory, perhaps the 
firſt after Sicily. | 


8 E EC. T. Ul. 
The Hiſtory of Rnopzsõ. 


HE iſland before us was formerly known by the names 

of Ophiuſa, Afteria, Ætbræa, Trinacria, Corymbia, 
Poeſſa, Atabyria, Macria, Oloeſſa, Stadia, Telchinis, Pe- 
lagia, and Rhodus. In latter ages the name of Rhodus or 
Rhodes prevailed, which authors commonly derive from the 
Greek word Rodon, ſignifying a roſe, that iſland abounding, 
as they ſay, above any other with this ſort of flowers. And 
indeed ſeveral Rhodian coins are ftill to be ſeen repreſenting 
the ſun, and on the reverſe a roſe. But Diodorus Siculus © 
will have it ſo called from one Rhoda, the daughter of #- 
pollo by Venus (Z). It lies in the Mediterranean over- againſt 


r Lucian. dial. 3. de Poet. Eus EB. in Chron. Ci c. I. ii. Off. 
f Dionosr. Sicut. Ly, 3 | | 


(Z) Bochart derives the name of Rhodes from the Phanician 
word Rod, ſignifying a ſerpent, and adds, that as the Greeks called 
it Opbiuſa, becauſe it was once greatly infeſted by thoſe inſects, 
ſo the Phænicians, who were once maſters of it, named it Ge/- 


rath Rod, that is, the iſland of ſerpents; to the word Rod the 


Greeks adding the termination peculiar to their language formed 
the name of Rhoades (54). Ochers tell us, that it was called Rho- 
dus from the Greek word Roden, fignifying a roſe, not that it 
abounded with roſes, but becauſe a roſe-bud of braſs was found 
in laying the foundations of the ancient city of Lindus (55). 


(54) Bocbart. Phaleg. J. i. c. 2. (55) Abenæut, I. iii. 
3 | | | 
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the coaſt of Lycia and Caria, from which it is diſtant about 

twenty miles. This iſland is about an hundred and twenty 

miles in compaſs, and bleſſed with a moſt fruitful foil, which wr oh 
gave occaſion to the fable of thoſe golden ſhowers that were © © 
once faid to have fallen upon it. It formerly produced, in 
great plenty, all forts of delicious fruits, and wines of fo ex- 
quiſite a taſte, that they were uſed by the Romans chiefly in 
their ſacrifices, and thought, as Virgil informs us t, too good 
for mortals. The air is here ſaid to be ſo ſerene, that no 
day ever paſſes without ſun- ſhine; whence the poets feigned 
Phœbus to be in love with this iſland, which, ſay they, was 
a mere marſh altogether uninhabitable, till loved by Phebus, 
and raiſed out of the waters by his powerful influence. 

TE iſland of Rhodes had in Hamer's time three cities, C;i;e5 of 
viz. Lindus, Camirus, Talyſus ; to which in afier-ages was Rhodes. 
added a fourth bearing the name of the iſland, Lindus, 
now Lindo, ſtood on the caſt coaſt of the iſland, and was Lindus. 
famous in ancient times for a temple dedicated to Minerva, 
whence that goddeſs had the ſurname of Lindia. This 
temple is ſaid to have been built by Danaus king of Egypt, 
landing here on his flight from his own kingdom. A cer- 
tain feſtival was celebrated annually in this city, not with 
bleflings and prayers, as Lactantius informs us », but with 
curſes and imprecations ; inſomuch, that if one good word 
eſcaped any of thoſe that were preſent, it was deemed a 
very bad omen, and the whole ceremony begun anew. 

Lindus gave birth to Chares, the architect of the coloſſus, 
and to Cleobulus one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. Ca- Camirus. 
mirus or Cameiros was ſituate on the weſtern coaſt of the 
iſland, and is barely mentioned by the ancients. Jaly/us, in 
the north over-againſt the coaſt of Lycia, was the moſt an- 
cient city in the whole iſland, but we find nothing relating 
to it worth mentioning. Theſe three cities were, according 
to Diodorus , built by Tlepolemus the fon of Hercules be- 
fore the Trojan war. Bur Strabo * and Cicero J tell us, 
that they were founded by the Heliades, or grandſons 
of Phælus, Ialyſus, Camirus, and Lindus, who impartcd 
their names each to the city he built (A). But the city of Rhodes. 
Rades 


mate, &C. 


Ialy ſus. 


© Vincent. Geong. I. ij. Lactan. I. i. c. 31. * Dro- 
DOR. SICUL |. iv. c. 60. * STRABO, I. xiv. Cie. 
de nat deor. 1. iii. c. 21. 


(4) Some writers tell us, that theſe three citiez were built by 
the Doriars not long after their migration, whence they are counted 


Q q 2 by 
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by Atheneus among the Dorian colonies (56). Herodotus ſays, 
they were founded by the daughters of Danaus, who landed in 
this iſland, after having put to death the ſons of Ege their 
huſbands (57). In the city of Lindus was a magnificent temple, 
faid by Plutarch (58) to have been built by them in honour of 
the Lindian Minerva. Zoffmus tells as, that in his time were ftill 
to be ſeen at Conflantinople two ſtatues of exquifite workman- 
ſhip, the one of Jupiter Dodonarns, the other of the Lindian Mi- 
rerwa, and adds, that the magnificent temple of that god- 
deſs in the city of Lindus having been by an accidental fire re- 
duced to aſhes, theſe two ſtatues were found in the rubbiſh, no 
ways hurt or damaged (59). Cadmus, according to Diodorus Si- 
culus (60), preſented the Lindian 1/inerva with a kettle made after 
the ancient faſhion, on which was an inſcription in Phænician let- 
ters. Amaſis king of Egypt conſecrated, as Herodotus informs us 
(61), to the ſame goddeſs two ſtatues and a linen veſt of a won- 
derful texture. Pliny ſays, that each thread of this veſt conſiſted 
of three hundred and ſmaller threads, and adds, leſt we 


ſhould queſtion the truth of what he ſays, that the conſul Matia- 


"us, having had the curiofity to untwiſt ſeveral threads both of 
the woof and warp, found that each of them contained exactly 
the abovementioned number of other threads, ſo fine that they 
were ſcarce diſcernible by the naked eye (62.) The fame au- 
thor tells us, that Helena offered to the ſame goddeſs a cup of 
amber of exquiſite workmanſhip, and ſpeaks of ſeveral pictures in 
this temple done by Parrhafias, Zewxis, and other great maſters. 
The other two cities, Camires and Jalyſus, contained nothing re- 
markable ; the latter was commanded by a citadel built on a 
neighbouring hill, and called by $trabo (63) Ochyroma. Lindus 
and Jalyſus were both well fortified in the time of the P 

fian war, as appears from Thucydides (64) ; but Camiros, or as ſome 
write it Cameiros, was then without walls. Djedorus (65) ſpeaks 
of another town, which he calls Acbaia, and ſuppoſes to have been 
built by Ochimus and Cercaphns, two of the ſons of Apollo, at a 
ſmall diſtance from Jalyſus ; but, as no other writer makes men- 


tion of this city, we are inclined to believe, that Diadorus by A- 


chaia meant the caſtle of Ochyroma, which perhaps in his time was 
known by that name. The cities of Lindus, Jalyſus, and Camiros 
were, as Strabo informs us (66), three different republics, and 
quite independent of each other, governing themſelves by their 
own laws till the inhabitants abandoned their ancient habitations, 
and went to ſettle in the city of Rhodes, which was built in the 


time of the Peloponneſian war, that is many centuries after the other 
three. 


(56) Alec, I. iii, (57) Heede. I. i. (58) Pla. 
di ſoler. Animal. (59) Zofemas, I. v. (60) Diodor. 
Sicul. I. ii. (61) Herodot ii. (62) Plia. J. v. c. 6. 
(63! Krabo, J. xiv. (64) Thucyd. I. vii. (G5) Diador. 


Sicul. 1. v. (66) Strabe, ibid, 
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Rhodes (B), built during the Peloponneſian war, ſoon eclipſed the 
other three, and became the metropolis of the whole iſland. It 
was ſituate on the eaſt coaſt, at the foot of a hill of a gentle 
aſcent; and in an agreeable plain, environed at ſome diſtance 
with ſeveral hills full of ſprings, and covered with all kinds 
of fruit trees. No city, if we believe Strabo *, was in an- 
cient times preferable to it, whether we conſider the ſtate- 
lineſs of its buildings, or the excellent laws by which it was 


governed. 
* STRAB. |. xiv. 


(B) This ſtately city was built by the ſame architect, whom 
the Athenians had employed in building the Pireus or port of 
Athens, viz. Hippoadamus, a native of Miletus, and deſervedly 
counted among the beſt architects Greece ever produced (67). 
Ifidorxs was greatly miſtaken in making Cecrops king of Athens 
the founder of this city 68), fince it is manifeſt from all the mo- 
numents of antiquity, that Rhodes was not built before the Pelo- 
ponneſian war ; no mention being made by any writer of ſuch a 
city till that period. It was built, according to Strabe (69) and 
a (70), in the form of an amphitheatre, ſorrounded with 

ls like thoſe of Munychia, embelliſhed with moſt ſtately build- 
ings, ftrait and broad ftreets, pleaſant avenues, fine „large 
ſquares, &c. Dis Chryſoftonus (71) tells us, that of the Pa- 
gas deities had temples in this city; which that of the ſun, 
called by the Dorian Haleium, was one of the moſt noble firuc- 
tures of antiquity. Strabo mentions the temple of Bacchas, or, 
as the Rhodians ſtiled him, Thyonidas, which, as he tells us, was 
enriched with a prodigious number of pictures done by the cele- 
brated painter Protogenes. Hefychins, Appian, and Szetonius ſpeak 
of the temples of It, of Ocridion, and Diana, as maſter-pieces of 
art. Each of theſe temples contained immenſe treaſures, votaries 
flocking thither with rich preſents from all parts of Greece, Agia, 
and rely. In the Dionyfum,or temple of Bacchus, was a ftatue of Plure 
of maſſy gold, and an incredible number of other ſtatues and pictures 
done by the greateſt maſters. Pliny tells us (72), that in his time 
there were in the city of Rhodes above three thouſand ſtatues, moft 
of them done with great taſte ; nay if Arifides is to be credited 
(73), there were more valuable ſtatues and pictures in the city of 
Rhodes alone, than in all the other cities of Greece. The pictures 
of Menander king of Caria and of Auæus the ſon of Neptune by 


(67) Strabe, J. wiv. (68) Mauer. de Origin. 
£1 (69) Strabo, abi ſupra. (70) Ariftid. in 


Rhediac, (51) Dio Clryfoftem. in Rhodioc, (72) Phi. L is. 
6. 7. (73) Ariſtid. in Rhodiac. 
Heeller, 
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governed. In the Roman times it was famous for the ſtudy 
of all ſciences, and reſorted to by ſuch of the Romans as 
were deſirous to improve themſelves in literature, being by 
ſome of the ancients equalled fo Athens itſelf :. It had a 
very convenient haven, at the entrance of which were 
two rocks, and on thoſe rocks, though 1 foot aſunder, the 
famous Coloſſus is ſuppoſed to have ſtood (C). It was a huge 


The Co- ſtatue of braſs erected in honour of the Sun or Apollo, the tu- 


loſſus. 


telary god of the iſland, and for its ſize accounted one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world, being ſeventy cubits, or an hun- 
dred and five foot high; inſomuch, that ſhips in entering the 
harbour ſailed between its legs. Demetrius Poliorcetes having 
for a whole year beſieged the city of Rhodes without deing a- 
ble to take it. at laſt tired out with ſo long a ſiege was recon- 
ciled to the Rhodians, c ad on his departure preſented them with 
all the engines of war he had employed againſt their city. 


280 r. in Tiber. 


Apelles, and thoſe of Perſeus, Hercules, and Meleager by Zeuxis, 
are greatly cried up by Pliny and other ancient writers. That of 
Meleager was thrice finged with lightning, as the ſame Pliny in- 
forms us (74) ; but tha: accident did not in the leaſt deaden the 
luſtre and brightneſs of its colours. 

(C) Pliny deſcribes it in the following terms : Of all things that 
are deſervedly admired, , the Coloſſus of Rhodes, done by Chares of 
Lindus the diſciple of Ly/fppus, is the moſt worthy of admiration. 
It was ſeventy cubits high, and is till, though lying on the grouud, 
a great prodigy. Its thumb is a fathom in compaſs, and its fin- 
gers larger than moſt Ratues. It was hollow, and had in its cavi- 


ties vaſt tones employed by the artificer to counterballance its 


weight, and render it ſteady, Ic. (75). Sextus Empiricus'tells us, 
that it was eighty cubits high, and that Chæres the Lindian, hav- 
ing ſpent the whole ſum which he had demanded for the com- 
pleating of the work, before he had half done it, laid violent 
hands on himſelf, out of ſhame for being ſo groſsly miſtaken in 
his computation. Upon his death, one Laches, a native of the 
ſame city, undertook the work, ſays the ſame writer, and put 
the laſt hand to it. That it was done, at leaſt in part, by 
Laches, he proves from the inſcription which was ſtill extant in his 
time on the pedeſtal of the ſtatue in the following words : Laches 
of Lindus made the Coloflus of Rhodes eighty cubits high. We will 
not call in queſtion the veracity of our author; but after all we 
cannot help thinking it ſomewhat ſtrange, that no writer, either 
before or ſince his time, ſhould mention this inſcription. He flou- 
riſhed in the reign of Antoninus ſurnamed the philoſopher. 


74) Pliz. ibid. (75) Plia. J. 34. c. 7. 
4 a : Theſe 
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Theſe the Rhodians ſold for three hundred talents, and, with 
that money and other additional ſums of their own, raiſed 
this famous coloſſus. The artificer they employed was Chares 
of Lindus, who was twelve years in compleating the work. 
After it had ſtood ſixty years, it was thrown down by an 
earthquake, which did great damage in the eaſt, eſpecially in 
Caria and Rhodes b. On this occaſion the Rhodians ſent am- 
baſſadors to all the princes and ſtates of Gre+ origin to repre- 
ſent the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and by that means procu- 
red great ſums for the _— of them, eſpecially from the 
kings of Egypt, Macedon, Syria, Pontus, and Bithynia. 
The money they gathered is faid to have exceeded five times 
the value of the damages. But they, inſtead of ſetting up the 
coloſſus again, for which end moſt of it was given, precend- 
ed an anſwer from the oracle of Delphos, forbidding it, and 
kept the money for themſelves e. Thus the coloffus lay where 
it fell for the ſpace of 894 years till at length Moatuias, the 
ſixth caliph or emperor of the Saracens, having taken Rhodes, 
ſold the braſs to a Few, who loaded with it nine hundred ca- 
mels, ſo that allowing eight hundred pound weight to ev 
camel's load, the braſs of the coloſſus, after the waſte of fo 
many years, amounted to ſeven hundred and twenty thouſand 
pound weight 4. From this coloſſus the iſland is by ſome au- 
thors called Collofſa, and the inhabitants Coloſſians, whence 
ſome have falſely imagined, that St. Paul's epiſtle to the Co- 
le ant was directed to the Rhodians. But the Caleſhans, to 
whom the apoſtle wrote, were the inhabitants of Coloſſe, a 
city in Phrygia Major, of which we ha ſpoke in the hiſtory 
of that antient kingdom. 

Tre city of Rhodes is ſtill a place of no ſmall note, being 
pleaſantly ſeated on the fide of a hill, three miles in compaſs, 
and well fortihed with a treble wall. The ftreets, as our 
modern travellers inform us, are wide, ſtrait, and well pa- 
ved, and the houſes built after the Italian taſte. The chief 
haven is convenient, ſafe, and well fortified. The city is 
well peopled, and the inhabitants as wealthy as the Turk; ty- 
ranny permits any to be. It is well known, that this city and 
iſland belonged in the middle ages to the knights of Sr. John of 
Feruſalem, who defended it with incredible bravery againſt the 
mighty fleet and numerous army of Solyman II. till the place 
was betrayed by a traitor in the town. After the reduction of 


b Eusts, Chron. O:0s. I. iv. c. 13. Por vB. I. v. p. 428—429. 


PIV. I. xxxiv. c. 7. STRAB. |. xiv. p. 652. 
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Rhodes, the knights, who were denominated from this iſland, 
retired to that of Malta, which was granted to them by the 
emperor Charles V. where they continue to this day. 

Tais iſland, if we believe Di „was firſt peopled by 
the Telchinæ, who were originally from the iſland of Crete. 
The Telching, who, according to that writer, were well 
ſkill d in aſtrology, foreſeeing, that the iſland would be ſoon 
laid under water and the inhabitants drowned, abandoned 
the.r habitations, and made room for the Heliades or grand- 
ſons vi Phebus, who took poſſeſſion of it after that god had 
Cleared it of th: mud, with which it had been covered by the 
deluge. The Heliades, as the fame author informs us, ex- 
celled all other men in learning, eſpecially in aftrology ; and 
were the firſt who found uft the art of navigation, and the 
dividing of the day into hours. One of them by name Tan- 
ges, continues our author, being through envy killed by his 
brothers, they were forced to abandon Rhodes, and take ſanc- 
tuary in other countries. Macer fled to Lesbos, Candalus to 
Coos, Triopas, to Caria, and Actit to Egypt. Triopas poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the promontory in Caria, from him called 
Triopium ; Ackis built in Egypt a city, which from the name 
of the ſun he called Heliopolis, and taught the Egyptians the 
ſcience of aſtrology. But moſt of the inhabitants of Greece 
being afterwards deſtroyed by the flood, and the antient mo- 
numents loſt, the Egyptians took this opportunity of appro- 
priating the ſtudy of aſtrology ſolely to themſelves ; and it 
was generally believed, even by the Greeks, that the Egypt:- 
ans were the firſt who found out the knowledge of the ftars<. 
Thus Diadorus derives the ſtudy of aſtrology from the inha- 
bitants of Rhodes. But we ſhould be glad to know how he 
came to make this diſcovery, after all the antient monuments, 
relating thereunto, were loſt. All authors agree, that the 
Egyptians were the firſt who applied themſelves to the ſtudy 
of aſtrology, and the opinion of Diodorus, ſupported by no 
authentic monuments, is not of weight enough with us to 
counter-ballance their authority. 

In after-ages the deſcendants of the Heliades, who had 
remained in Rhades, (four of them only being concerned in 
the death of their brother Tanges) being infeſted by great ſer- 
pents, which bred in the iſland, had recourſe to an oracle in 
Delos, which adviſed them to admit Phorbas and his foHlowers 
to ſhare with them the lands in the iſland, if they defired to be 
delivered from their preſent calamity. Phorbas. was the foi 
of Lapithgs, and was at that time, with many of his friends, 
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in Theſſaly ſecking for a convenient place to ſettl@in. The 
Rhodians, according to the direction of the oracle, ſent for 
Phorbas, who being admitted as a proprietor with them in 
the iſland, deſtroyed the ſerpents, and freed the inhabitants 
from their former fears. + He continued with his foilowers, 
who were all Thefſalians, in Rhodes, where after his death he 
was honoured as a demi-god r. 

AFTERWARDS Althemenes, the fon of -Catrevs king of 
Crete, conſulting the oracle concerning fome affairs, was an- 
ſwered, that it would be his fate to kill his own father. To 
avoid this misfortune he of his oven accord abandoned Crete, 
and with many Cretans, w bo attended him, patl.d over into 
Rh2des, and ſettled at Camirus. There he built a temple on 
the top of mount Atamirus in honour of Jupiter, called from 
thence Jupiter Atamirus. He choſe that place becauſe he had 
from thgnce a clear proſpect of Crete his native iſland. He 
was greatly honoured by the inhabitants of Camirus, and ad- 
mitted with his followers to enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
the antient proprietors. But his father Catreus having no other 
ſon, and being exceeding, fond of Althemenes, undertook a 
voyage to Rhodes in order to bring him back to Crete. He 
landed at Rhodes in the night with a numerous attendance, 
which giving jealouſy to the Rhodians, they fell upon him, and 
in this conflict he was killed by his own ſon. Althæmenes woes 
ſo concerned for his death, that he ever afterwards avoided 
all manner of company, wandering in the deſerts till he died 
of grief; but by the direction of the oracle he was afterwards 
honouret as an hero or demi-god o 

Nor long before the Trojan war Tlepolemus the ſon of Her- 
cules, having killed unawares ene Licymnus, fled from Argos, 
and, having conſulted an oracle about planting a colony, was 
adviſed to paſs over into Rhodes, which he did accordingly and 
ſettled there. He was afterwards created king of the whole 
land, which he governed with great juſtice and equity. 
Theſe were, according to Diodorus, the firſt inhabitants of 
the iſland of Rhodes h. 

AFTER the Trojan war, the Dorians poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the beſt part of this illand, after having driven out the 
antient proprietors ; and hence it is, that both Strale and 
Pauſanias x call the Rhadians Dorians and alſo Pelopannefrans, 
the Derians being properly the inhabitants of Pelofonneſus, 
As the Doriaas were, according to Euſebius, deicended from 
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rad; aud navigation, and ſoon became ſo ſkilled in maritime affairs and 
»avigaticn expert in navigation, that for many ages they were ſovereigns 


Gowern- 
ment. 


Thar ſis, the ſon of Javan and 
writer by Tharſis underſtands the Rhodians. 
hand S. Jerom is of opinion, that the iſland of Rhodes was 
firſt pcopled by the deſcendants of Dodanim the brother of 
Thar/is, whom the Greeks r called Rhodanim ; and 
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dſon of Japbet, that 
825 the other 


hence came the name of Rhodes Rhodians w. Be that as 
it will, all the antients agree, that the Rhodians after the Tro- 


jan war conſiſted chiefly of Derians, and that the Doric dia- 


ect was commonly uſed throughout the whole iſland. 
Tas Rhodians applied themſelves very early to trade and 


of the ſea, their laws, \Mled the Rhodian laws, being the 
ſtandard whereby to decide all controverſies relating to ma- 
ritime affairs. Theſe laws and conſtitutions were ſo juſt, that 
they were. afterwards incorporated into the Roman pandects, 
and followed in all the provinces of the Raman empire. 
THE government of Rhodes was originally monarchical, 
and ſeveral kings are ſaid to have reigned there long before 
the Trojan war a; but as the authors (D), who have WC 
o 


„ HizrON YM. in quæſt. Hebraic. Vide Prxnpar. Olymp. 
Od. 7. Diopor. Sieur. I. v. c. 13. STxRAm: I. xiv. &c. 


(D) The Rhodian writers mentioned and quoted by Diodorus Si- 
culus (76 Athenaus (77), Snides, Plutarch and others, are Cli- 
topbon, who, according to Hieroclides, wrote a treatiſe on the go- 
vernment of Rhodes. Ergeas is quoted by u the author 
of a hiſtory containing the exploits of the Pharzicians, who in an- 
tient times inhabited the iſland of Rbedes. Faſer deſcribed in three 
books the ſtate of Greece and Rhodes, Palyzelus is faid by Strabo 
and Athenæus to have wrote ſeveral hiſtorical tracts, among others 
one on the warlike actions of the Rhodians. Zenon wrote 2 geogra- 
phical account of Rhodes. Buderus is mentioned by Laertius, who 
tells us, that he wrote an hiſtory, and by Szidas, us, 
the etymologiſt, who quotes the tenth book of this author's hiſto- 


ry. Some writers confound Eudoxus the Rhodian hiſtorian with 


another Eudoxus of Gynicum, who, following Ptolemy Lathuru:, 
failed from the Perfian gulph to Cadiz, as Strabo relates on the 
credit of Po/donius (78), and Pliny on that of Cornelius Nepo:. 
Simmias flouriſhed about the beginning of the o/ympiads, and wrote 
ſeveral poems on the antiquities of Samo;, where he was born of 
Rhodian parents. Txetze: Cites thirteen verſes from his poem, in- 
titled Apollo, on men who had dogs heads, Theſe have all wrote 


(76) Diador Sicul. J. v. c. 13. | Atbenæus, |. viii. 
4 ] (78) Krad. J. 1 (77) 
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of Rhodes, have not reached our times, we can give no ac- 

count of thoſe antient kings. The names of the princes, 
| who 


the hiſtory, or part of the hiſtory, of Rhodes, and are frequently 
quoted by the antients, eſpecially by Diodorps Siculus. It would 
be too tedious to inſert here a catalogue of the many eminent 
writers, whom this iſland has produced. However, we ſhall give 
a ſuccintt account of thoſe, whom we find to have been moſt 
admired by the beſt j of antiquity. Theſe are, Arifopha- 
net, à native of Lindos, e comedies met with ſuch applauſe at 
Athens, that he was declared free of that city, and honoured 
with a crown made of the branches of an olive tree, which grew 
in the citadel and was ſacred ta Minerva. Epdenns, — by 
Strabo among the moſt illuſtrious philoſophers of antiquity { 79) ; he 
is ſaid to have wrote a learned treatiſe of , aſtronomy, 
and „ and influence of the ſtars: Hier , commended 
by & » Atbenexs, and Tully, as the chief Peripatetic philoſopher 
of his time. Leonidas, ranked by Strabo, Heſpebins, and Fitruvi- 
ur among the men, who gained more reputation to their country by 
the arts of peace, than the greateſt captains by thoſe of war. Pi- 
ſander, à native of Camirus, mentioned by Strabo and Macrobius as 
the author of a poem ſtiled Heraclea, which comprehended in two 
books all the exploits of Hercule: he is faid by Spidas to have 
been the firſt that repreſented Hercule with a club: Paneztius, 
wha was preceptor to Scipio Africans the younger, and attended 
him together wich Poiybize in all his expeditions. Upon Scipio s 
death he retired to 4 where he was highly eftcemed and ad - 
mitted. into the number of Atheniqn citizens. Cicero acknowledges 
that he followed him in his book of offices: Melon, or Apollonius 
Melon, who taught rhetoric firk at Name afterwards at Rhodes, and 
had in both places à great many diſciples of diſtinction, amon gſt 
others Cicero, who followed him from Rome to Rhodes. Motor 
wrote ſome hiſtorical works ; for Fo/epbus (80) complains of him 


as undeſervedly tradueing the Jeu, and diſparaging ſome of the 


moſt glorious actions of their princes : 7deus who took upon him to 
correct the 1/;ad, but did not ſucceed fo well in that undertaking, 
as he did in an epic poem of his own, wherein he ſet forth the 
memorable actions of the Rhodians : Timacreon, a famous poet and 
wreſtler, who in the olympic games was victor in five different ſorts 
of combats. Abenæur tells us, that his epitaph was wrote by Si- 
monides, and conceived in the following terms: Here lies Timocre- 
on The Rhodian, Fo of all things liked good eating and drinking, 
and never ſpoke ævell of any bady. Praxiphanes, a native of Lindus, 
wrote a moſt learned comment on the obicure paſſages of Sopoces, 
and is often men:ioned by Strabo, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Heo/y- 
chius - Antheas, born likewite in Lindas, was the firſt inventer, 3 


Izidas informs us, of the Aonic verie, ſo called from Adonis, that 
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who reigned in the time of the Trojan war, and after that e- 
poch, are Tee“, Doreus, Damagetus, Diagoras, Eva- 
geras, Clecbulus, Eraſtides, Damagetus II. Diagoras II. 
Tiepolemis, the fon of Hercules, accompanied Agamemnon 
to the Trojan war, leaving the government of his kingdom 
to Butas, who had attended him in his flight from Argos. 
Some ſay, that he was killed before Troy by Sarpedon, others 
that he returned home loaded with the ſpoils of the plundered 
city o. Doricus is only mentioned by Payxſanias, and ſup- 
poled to have reigned, fince his ſon Pamagetus enjoyed the 
royal dignity. All we know of Damagetus is, that he was 
commanded, by an oracle to marry the daughter of the beſt 
man among the Greeks, and that in compliance with the in- 
junction of the god he took to wife the third daughter of H 
riflomenes the Maſſenian i, by whom he had Diagoras, who 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom, and became ſo famous on ac- 
count of his equity and juſtice, that the princes who 
ſucceeded him were all called Diageridæ, as if he had been 
the head and firſt of the family 4. Evageras is mentioned on- 
ly by Lacrtins, who gives us no account of his reign *. 
Clbulus travelled into Egypt, where he ſtudicd philoſophy, 
and on his return to Rhodes was highly eſteemed, not only by 
his countrymen, but by all the Gree#s, and counted among the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece. His daughter Cleobulina is ſaid to 
have been a woman of great learning, well verſed in philo- 
ſophy, aſtrology, poetry, Sc. and to have had an admirable 
talent in making of ænigmas c. Cleobulus died in the 7oth year 
of his age, leaving the kingdom, as he had no male iſſue, to 
his daughter, who reſigned it to Eraffides, one of the de- 
ſcendants of Piagoras, and conſequently of the ſame family. 
Eraſtides, it feems, performed nothing worth mentioning ; 
he is called by Pindar a pacihe prince, and faid to have reign- 
ed without giving trouble to his neighbours, or being troubled 
by them. After him reigned ſeveral other princes of the ſame 
family, as we gather from the ſcholiaſt of Pindar:; but 
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poet having firſt made them to bewail his death. Many other wri- 
ters of great note have formerly flouriſhed in this ifland ; but, as 
we cannot pretend to give an account of them all in this piace, we 
mult reter our readers to Meurfius, in his learned treatiſe on the 
land of Rhades, printed at Amſterdam in 1675, and publiſhed 
With thoie on Crete and Ciprus by the fame author. 
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the only one we find mentioned by the antients is Diagoras 
II. who was cotemporary with Pindar. He proved con- 
queror in the Olympic, , {[/thmian, Nemæan, and Argian 
games, and is on that account highly commended hy Pindar. 
He had two daughters Calipateras and Pherenice, and three 
ſons, Acuſilaus, Damagetus, and Dor ieus. Theſe ſons were 
all three victors at the ſame time in the olympic ſports, Acu- 
filaus in boxing, Dorieus in wreſtling, and Damagetus in 
the exerciſe called -Pancration, which conſiſted of the two 
former. After the judges had paſſed ſentence, and the pub- 
lic herald proclaimed their names, they flew to embrace their: 
father, who was preſent, and placing their crowns on his head, 
carried him in triumph through the crowd, all Grezce extol- 
ling with loud acclamations their piety, which made that nu- 
merous aſſembly in a manner forget their victory. The fa- 
ther, not able to bear ſuch an exceſs of joy, died in their 
arms, envied more for his death, as our author expreſſes it, 
than for the many victories, which during his life had equalled 
him to the gods. Doricug was three times ſuceeſſively victor in 
the Olympic games, eight times in. the IAbmian, ſeven times in 
the Nemæan, and once in the Pythic, no one daring to contend 
with him. Being driven from Nhodes, he retired with his ne- 
phew Piſidarus to Thurium in Italy. What was laid to his 
charge, we know not; but Thucydides informs us, that he was 
ſoon recalled, and that on his return he not only openly declared 
for the Lacedemonians, but ſerved in their fleet with gallics e- 
quipped at his own expence, till he was in an engagement 
taken priſoner by the Athenians, who at firit deſigned to put 
him to death, but afterwards ſent. him home untouched and 
without ranſom, in conſideration of the many victories he 
had gained in the public ſports v. His ſiſter Pherenice, after 
the death of her husband, privately inſtructed her ſon Piſido- 
rus in the exerciſes uſed at Olympia, and attended him her- 
ſelf in diſguiſe to the ſports ; for women were not allowed to 
be preſent at thoſe games; nay, ſo ſevere were the laws in 
this particular, that if any woman was found ſo much as to 
have paſſed the river Alpheus, during the time of the ſolem- 
nity, ſhe was to be thrown headlong from a rock on the top 
of mount Timeus. Pherenice, after her ſon had won the 
prize, diſcovered herſelf, and being apprehended was brought 
before the judges, who acquitted her, out of reſpect to her 
father, brothers, and fon . From Diagoras I. to Diageras 
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II. count two hundred and fifty years; whence 
it is manifeſt, that neither the ations, nor even the names, 
of ſeveral intermediate kings have reached us. Upon the 
death of Diagoras II. wn — revolution muſt have hap- 
pened ; for we find another family on the throne, v:z. that 
of the Aſclepiade, while his were ſtill alive?. But 
we are quite in the dark both as to their names and actions. All 
we know is, that they did not long enjoy the foverergnty, the 
Rbodians having no king at the time of Xzrxes's expedition 
into Greece, which, according to Dioderus *, happened a few 
The re- years after the death of Diageras. After the death or expul- 
public" {on of the laſt king, the republican government prevailed all 
e wer the iſland, during which the Rhodians applied themſelves 
2 to trade and navigation, and as Strabs informs us *, became very 
powerful by fea, and planted ſeveral colonies, in diſtant coun- 
tries, namely Rhedes in Spain, and Parthenope in the country 
of the Opici. The fame author adds, that the Rhodians at this 
ne wo C— iflands, 3 
Cymneſian iſlands. the F jan war, the Rho- 
dians firſt ſided with the Athenians, but, after their great o- 
verthrow in Sicily, revolted from them and joined the Lace- 
demonians Ad. po ned, and renewed their 
antient alliance with the Atbenians, after the former had been 
defeated by Conon admiral of the Perfian fleet. In the time 
of the Peloponnefian war, and for ſeveral years after, the re- 
public of Rhodes was rent into two factions, the people fa- 
vouring the Athenians, and the nobles the Lacedemonians ; 
but the latter at laſt prevailed, the cy was aboliſhed, 
and an ariſtocracy introduced in its room. Under this form 
of government the ſtate enjoyed a tranquillity, til! 
the third year of the hundred and fifth olympiad, which was 
the third year of the reign of Philip the fon of Anyntas, 
when that war broke out, which was called the Social War, 
„and laſted four years. The Rhodians, Chians, Coans, and 
The fecial Byzantines, being weary of their alliance with the Athenians, 
Year of by whom they were treated rather like ſubjects than allies, 
che Flood. Leſolved to take up arms againſt Athens, and reinſtate them- 
2643. ſelves in their antient independency. To reduce them the A. 
Before FThenians employed great forces and the moſt experienced officers 
Chrift, of their republic, viz. Chatrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus. 
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356. Theſe were the laſt of the Athenian generals who diſtin- 

k guithed themſelves either at home or abroad d, The war was * 
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begun by the ſiege of Chiat, here Ghares commanded the 

and Chabrias the All the allies, eſpecially 
» exerted themſelves in ſending aid to the Chians. 
in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts 


dible bravery till he received a wound, which 
to his life . 

Tuus the firſt attempt of the Athenians having miſcarried, 
both ſides made vaſt preparations for renewing the war. The 
Athenians fitted out a fleet of ſixty gallies, giving the com- 
mand of it to Ghares, and appointed [phicrates and Timotheus 
to command another fleet, 


put an end 


epare for an engagement, 


Chares, who was for engaging, 
„ but in vain, his collegues to 
them of cowar- 


were naturally jealous diſtinguiſhed by their 
extraordinary merit, recalled the two generals, and laid a 
heavy fine upon them, which Timothens being unable to pay, 
retired to Chelos, where he died of grief 9. 


Chares, by the recal of his two collegues, having the ſole 


command of the fleet, engaged in a very raſh enterprize, 
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whereby he hoped to do his: great ſervice, Pharna- 
bazus, having revolted from the king of Perſia, was upon 
the point of being attacked by the governors of the neighbour- 
ing provinces at the head of ſeventy thouſand men, he him- 
ſelf having but a very ſmall army. In this critical conjuncture 
he prevailed upon Chares to join him with his forces, and by 
bis aſſiſtance totally routed the king's generals; for which ſig- 
nil piece of ſetvice Pharnabazus rewarded him with ſuch 
ſums of money, as were ſufficient to pay his fleet and army. 
When the news of this victory firſt reached Athens, Cbares's 
conduct was highly applauded ; but after the king had com- 
plained by his ambaſladors of the injury done him by 2 
and it was ſpread abroad, that the Per ſians deſigned to 
the confederates with a fleet of three hundred ſail, the be- 
niaus changed their notes, and treated Chares as a traitor, who 
had not only abandoned the ſervice of his country for à foreign 
war, but infringe the articles of peace with the Perfians, and 
thereby provoked that mighty monarch againſt the Athenian 
republic. However, the credit of _Cheres ſaved him upon 
this, as it had done upon i ſeveral other occaſions. But the 
people were ſo terrifhed with the ings of the king of 
Perſia, that they reſolved to contlude a peace with the 
ſtates which had revolted, almoſt upon their own terms: ac- 
cordingly a treaty was agreed on very little to the honour of 
Athens, and an end put te the Social Wax, after it had con- 
tinued for the ſpace of four years . By *this treaty Rhoges, 
Chios, Cos, and Byzantium, were to enjoy full — 2 and 
be quite independent of Athens. It was on this occaſion that 
{focrates wrote that tamous oration which is entitled, off peace 
== wherein he repreſents to the Athenians, that real and 
greatneſs does not conſiſt in making conqueſty, which 

—_ be effected without violence and injuſtice, but in go- 
verning the people with wiſdom, and whey as <4 them happy, 
in protecting their allies, and by good offices obliging and 
gaining over their neighbours, without having recourſe to arms, 
except when all other means prove ineffectual. This oration 
is ſtill extant and well worth the reader's peruſal. | 

THe peace, which put an end tothe war of the allies, did 
not procure for all of them the tranquillity they had reaſon to 
expect. The people of Cas and Rh:dcs, who had been de- 
clared free by the treaty, ſeemed only to have changed thei: 
maſter. Mazſolus, king of Caria, who had affiſted them in 
throwing off the Athenian yoke, declared for an ariſtocracy, 
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and by 9 oppreſſed the people, came by de- 

grees to be abſolute er of both iſlands, the nobility not 

daring, as they were hated by the people, to oppoſe him. But 
Mauſolus dying two years after the treaty of peace with Athens, 

the people and nobility, uniting together, drove out the gari- 

ſons of Mauſolus, and recovered their antient liberties. Ha- 

ving thus cleared their reſpective iſlands of foreign forces, the 
Rhodians, to revenge the injuries they had ſuffered from Mau- 

folus, having equipped a fleet, invaded Caria, with a deſign 

to poſſeſs themſelves of that country, which lay very conve- 

nient for them. The famous queen Artemiſia, who had ſuc- 

ceeded her huſband in the kingdom of Caria, being acquaint- 

ed with their deſign, ordered the inhabitants of Halicarnaſſus, 

where it was molt likely they would land, to keep within the 

walls,” and when the enemy arrived, to expreſs by ſhouts and 
clapping of hands, a readineſs to ſurrender. The inhabitants 
followed her directions; whereupon the Rhodians, not ſuf- 

peCting any treachery, left their fleet without any to guard it, | 
and entered the city. In the mean time Artemi/fia came with Artemiſia 
her gallies out of the little port through a ſmall canal, which PHI. 
ſhe had caufed to be cut on purpoſe, entered the great port, , of 
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Rhodes. The Rhodians, who had entered the city, having Was af 
no means to make their eſcape, were all cut in pieces. But ,, _ Flood 
before this melancholy news reached Rhodes, Artemiſia had 26 49- 
got poſſeflion of that city. When the inhabitants ſaw their Before 
veſſels Approach adorned with wreaths of laurel, they admitted Chriſt, 
them into the port with extraordinary marks of joy, not doubt- 350. 
ing but they had taken Halicarnaſfes. Then Artemiſia, land- 
ing her troops, fell upon the unarmed multitude, diſperſed 
them, and having poſſeſſed herſelf of the city, put the chief 
citizens, who had protacted the Carian expedition, to death. 
Being now miſtreſs of the metropolis, ſhe cauſed a noble tro- 

y to be erected in the market-place, and two ſtatues of 
braſs z one of which repreſented the city of Rhodes, and the 
other Artemifia branding it with an hot iron. The Rhodians 
afterwards ſurrounded that trophy with a building, which pre- * 
vented it entirely from being ſeen, religion forbiding them to 


* demoliſh any monuments which had been once conſecrated f. 


From this, and from what we read in one of Demohenes's 
orations *, it appears, that Artemiſia did not, like a forlorn 
and inconfolable widow, paſs her whole time in grief and 
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lamentation, as ſome writers wauld make 'us believe. A mo- 
dern author of no mean character Þ ſuſpects, that whatever has 
been reported of her exceſſive grief is without any foundation, 
being advanced by ſome, and perhaps believed, on account 
of the magnificent monument ſhe erected to the 

of her deceaſed huſband, and afterwards copied by others. 
And truly her whole conduct diſcovers rather the active 
courage of a queen, than the ſevere afflichon and retire- 
ment of a widow. The Rhodians, being thus reduced by a 
woman, and unable to bear any longer ſo ſhameful a ſervitude, 
had recourſe to the Athenians, and privately ſent embaſſadors 
to implore their protection. They had but lately provoked 
the Athenians by their revolt, and the many miſchiefs which 
they had brought upon their republic, during the ſocial war: 
However, Demoſthenes took upon him to back their embaſ- 
ſadors, and ſpeak to the people in their favour. He began 
by ſetting their revolt in its full light, and enlarging on their 
injuſtice and perfidy ; inſomuch, that ſome imagined the ora- 
tor was going to declare againſt them in the ſtrongeſt terms. 

But all this was only to infinuate himſelf into the favour 

of his auditors, and afterwards ſtir them up to compaſſion for 

a people, who acknowledged their fault, and owned them- 

ſelves unworthy of that protection, which they were come 

to implore. He ſet before them the great maxims, which 

in all ages had gained ſo much glory to Athens, the forgiving 

of injuries, the pardoning of their enemies, and the taking 

upon them the defence of the unfortunate. To the motives 

ot glory he added thoſe of intereſt, ſhewing how neceſſary 

it was, that they ſhould declare for a city, that favoured the 
democratic government, and not abandon, to a foreign power, 
ſo wealthy an iſland as that of Rhedes: This is the ſubſtance 

of that famous diſcourſe, entitled, For the liberty of the 
Rhodians. What impreflion this ſpeech made on the minds 

of the Athenians we know not. All we can advance with 
rr certainty is, that the Rhodians were ſoon after delivered from 
ae the yoke they groaned under. Some writers tell us, chat 
ent liberty. they were indebted to the Athenians for their liberty, while 
others affirm, that Artemiſia dying the ſame year ſhe poſſeſſed 


herſelf of the iſland, the Rhodians reinſtated themſelves in 


their former condition with their own forces i, 
They fu Fro this time the Rhodians enjoyed a profound tran- 
render ts Auillity till the reign of Alexander the Great, to whom they 
Alexander delivered up of their own accord their cities and harbours, 
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and were on that account highly favoured by that prince «+. 
Diedorus tells us, that Alexander: Jodged his laſt will in the 
archives of the city of Rhodes, and ſhewed on all occaſions 
a greater value for the Rhodians, than for any other of the 
Greek nations. However, they no ſaoner heard the news of 
his death, but taking up arms they drove out the Macedonian * 
gariſon, and once more became a free people 1. About this 3 
time happened a dreadful inundation at Rhodes, which being Rhodes. 
accompanied with violent ſtorms of rain, and hail-ſtones of 
an extraordinary bigneſs, beat down many houſes, and kill- 
ed great numbers of the inhabitants. As the city of Rhodes 
was built in the form of an amphitheatre, and no care had 
been taken to clear the pipes and conduits which conveyed 
the water into the ſea, the lower parts of the city were «in 
an inſtant laid under water, ſeveral houſes quite covered, 
and the inhabitants drowned before they got to the higher 

As the deluge encreaſed, and the violent ſhowers 
continued, ſome of the inhabitants made to their ſhips, and 
abandoned the place, while others, attempting to remedy the 
evil, miſerably periſhed in the waters. The city being thus 
threatened with utter deſtruction, the wall all on a ſudden burſt 
aſunder, and the water diſcharging itſelf with a violent cur- 
rent into the ſea, unexpectedly delivered the inhabitants from 
all danger m. 


THE Rhodians fuffered greatly by this unexpected miſ- Antigonus 
fortune, but ſoon repaired their loſſes by applying them- ,,ates aver 
ſelves more cloſely than ever to trade and navigation, the wpoy the 
only ſources of their wealth and power. As the city of Khodians. 
Rhodes was at this time very powerful at ſea, and, according Year of 
to Diodorus , the beſt governed of any city among the the Flood; 
Greeks, all the princes, who were then at variance with 2995- 
each other, courted her friendſhip. But the Rh:dians care- Before 
fully declined favouring one againſt another, and, by thus Cant, 
obſerving a ſtrict neutrality in the wars that were kindled in 304. 
thoſe times, became one of the moſt opulent ſtates of all 
Afia ; infomuch, that, for the common good of all Greece, 
they undertook the Piratic war, and at their own charges 
cleared the ſeas of the pirates, who had for many years in- 
feſted the coaſts both of Europe and Afa. Though they 
were thus in amity with all the neighbouring princes, yet 
their inclination as well as intereſt ſecretly attached them 
to Ptolemy; for the moſt advantageous branches of their 
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commerce ſprung from Wherefore when Antigonus, 
engaged in a war againſt Ptolemy for the iſland of Cyprus, 
demanded ſuccours of them, they earneſtly entreated him not 
to compel them to declare againſt their ancient friend and 
ally. But this anſwer, as prudent as it was, drew upon 
them the diſpleaſure of Antigonus, who immediately ordered 
one of his admirals to fail with his fleet to Rhodes, and ſeize 
all the ſhips that made out of the harbour for Egypt, The 
Rhodians, finding their harbour blocked up by the fleet of 
Antigonus, equipped a good number of gallies, fell upon 
the enemy, and obliged him with the loſs: of many ſhips 
to quit his ſtation, Hereypon Antigonus, charging them -as 
the aggreſſors and beginners of an unjuſt war, threatened ta 
beſiege their city with the ſtrength of his whole army. The 
Rhedians endeavoured by frequent embaſſies to appeaſe his 
wrath, repreſenting to him, that not they, but his admiral 
had begun hoftilities, by ſeizing their trading | veſſels, and 
interrupting their navigation. t all their remonſtrances 
ſerved rather to provoke, than allay, his reſentment; and 
the only terms, upon which he would hearken to any ac- 
commodation, were, that the Rhodians ſhould declare war 
againſt Ptolemy ; that they ſhould admit his fleet into their 
harbeur ; and that an hundred of the chief citizens ſhould 
be delivered up to him as hoſtages for the mance of 
theſe articles. The Rhodians, foreſeeing the ſtorm which 
was then impending, ſent embaſſadors to all their allies, 
and to Ptolemy in particular, imploring their affiſtance, and 
repreſenting to the latter, that their attachment to his in- 
tereſt had drawn upon them the danger to which they were 
expoſed. The preparations on both fides were immenſe. 
As Anti gonus was near fourſcore years of age at that time, 
he committed the whole management of the war to his fon 
Demetrius, who appeared before the city of Rhades with two 
hundred ſkips of war, an hundred and ſeventy tranſports hav- 
ing on board forty thouſand men, and a thouſand other 
veſſels, loaded with proviſions and all forts of warlike en- 
gines. As Rhodes had enjoyed for many years a profound 
tranquillity, and been free from all devaſtations, the expecta- 
tion of in the plunder of fo wealthy a city allured 
multitudes of pirates and mercenaries to join Demetrius in 
this expedition ; inſomuch, that the whole fea between the 
continent and the iſland was covered with ſhips, which 
ſtruck the Rhodians, who had a proſpect of this mighty ar- 
mada from the walls, with great terror and conſternation. 
Demetrius, having landed his troops without the _— 


THE 


fence. Jignaltzed them- 
ty, 

being deſirous to try their ſkill in military affairs againſt 
ins, who was reputed one of xpericaced 
captains, in the conduct of that antiquity had pro- 
duced. The beſieged with diſmi m the city 
all ſuch perſons as were 3 an account 


1 


the public; that his parents and children ſhould be 
of the treaſury ; that fortunes ſhould be given to 
is daughters; and his ſons, when they were grown up, ſhould 
. crowned and prefented with a compleat ſuit of armour, 


crowds with money to defray the charges of the war, and 


fogging of arms, making of engines, and contriving 

new ſorts of warlike machines, which did great execution 
on the enemy. In. a word, every thing was in motion 
thtoughout all the quarters of the city, the workmen and 
artificers ſtriving to out-do each other, and the rich ſup- 
plying them with materials at their own charge. | 
Tux beſieged firſt ſent out three nimble veſſels againſt 

a ſmall fleet of merchant ſhips that ſupplied the enemy with 
proviſions. Theſe falling upon them ſunk ſome, took 
others, and burnt the greateſt part of them, carrying back 
with them to Rhodes a great number of priſoners. By this 
firſt expedition the Rhodians gained a conſiderable ſum of 


. 


money ; for it had been mutually agreed between them and 


Demetrius, that a thouſand drachmas ſhould be paid for the 
ranſom of every freeman, and five hundred for cach ſlave. 


o Idem, ibid. 


Demetrius, 


applied themſelves with indefatigable induſtry 
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Demetrius, having planted all his engines, began to batter 
with incredible fury the walls on the fide of the harbour, 
but was for eight ſucceflively repulſed by the beſieged, 
who ſet fire to of his warlike machines, and thereby 
obliged him to allow them ſome-reſpite, which they made 
good uſe of in repairing the breaches, and building 'new walls, 
where the old ones were either weak or low. When Deme- 
trius had repaireq his engines, he ordered a general aſſault to 
be made, and cauſed his troops to advance with loud ſhouts, 
thinking by this means to ſtrike terror into the enemy, and 
drive them from the walls. But the beſieged were fo far 
from being intimidated, that they repulſed the aggreſſors with 
great ſlaughter, and performed the who aſtoniſhing feats of 
bravery. Demetrius returned to the aſſault the next day, but 
was in the ſame manner forced to retire, - after having loſt a 
great number of men, and ſome officers of diſtinction. Hoe 
had ſeized at his firſt landing an eminence at a ſmall diſtance 
from the city, and having, fortified this advantgeous poſt, he 
cauſed ſeveral batteries to be erected there with engines, 
which inceſſantly diſcharged againſt the walls ſtones of an 
hundred and fifty pounds weight. The towers being thus 
furiouſly battered night and day, began to totter, and ſeveral 
breaches were opened in the walls. Then the Rhoedians, 

unexpectedly ſallying out, drove the enemy from their poſt, 
— their machines, and made a moſt dreadful havock; 
inſomuch that ſome of them retired on board their veſſels, 
and were with much ado prevailed upon to come aſhore a- 


wi ardor of Demetrius was not diminiſhed by this loſs, 
he ordered a ſcalade by ſea and land at the fame tima, and ſo 

employed the beſieged, that they were at a loſs what place 
they ſhould chiefly defend. The attack was carried on with 
the utmoſt fury on all ſides, and the beſieged defended thenf- 
ſelves with the greateſt intrepidity. Such of the enemies as 


advanced firſt were thrown down from the ladders, and mi- 


ſerably bruiſed. Several of the chief officers, having mount- 
ed the walls, to encourage the ſoldiers by their example, were 
there either killed or taken priſoners. After the combat had 
laſted many hours with great ſlaughter on both ſides, De- 
metrius, notwithſtanding all his valour, thought it neceſſary 
to retire, in order to repair his engines, and give his men 
ſome days reſt F. 

Demetrius, being ſenſible that he could not reduce the city 
till he was maſter of the port, after having refreſhed his men, 


? Idem, ibid, 


returned 
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returned with new vigour, againſt the fortifications, which 


defended the entry into the harbour. When he came within 
the caſt of a dart, he cauſed a vaſt quantity of burning torches 
and. firebrands to be thrown into the ian {hips which 


were riding there, and at the ſame time galled, with dread- 
ful ſhowers of darts, arrows, and ſtones, ſuch as offered to 
extinguiſh the flames. However, in ſpite of their utmoſt ef- 
forts, the Rhodians put a ſtop to the fire, and having, with 
great expedition, manned three of their ſtrongeſt ſhips, drove 
with ſuch violence againſt the veſſels, on which the enemy's 
machines were planted, that they were ſhattered in pieces, 
and the engines diſmounted and thrown into the ſea. Ex- 
ceſtus the Rhodian admiral, being encouraged with this ſuc- 
cels, attacked the enemy's fleet with his three ſhips, and 
ſunk a great many veſſels, but was himſelf at laſt taken pri- 
ſoner; the other two veſſels made their eſcape, and regained 
the port. | 

As unfortunate as this laſt attack had proved to Demetrius, 
he determined to undertake another ; and, in order to ſucceed 
in his attempt, he ordered a machine of a new invention to 
be built, which was thrice the heighth and breadth of thoſe 
he had lately loſt. When the work was finiſhed, he cauſed 
the engine to be placed near the port, which he was reſolved 
at all adventures: to force. But as it was upon the point of 
entering the harbour, a dreadful ſtorm ariſing, drove it a- 

ainſt the ſhore with the veſſels on which it had been reared. 

he beſieged, who were attentive to improve all favourable 
conjunctures, while the tempeſt was ſtill raging, made a ſal- 
ly againſt thoſe who defended the eminence mentioned above, 
and, though repulſed ſeveral times, carried it at laſt, obli- 
ging the Demetrians, to the number of four hundred, to 
| throw down their arms and ſubmit. After this victory, gain- 
| ed by the Rhadians, there arrived to their aid an hundred and 
fifty Gnoſftans, and five hundred men ſent by Ptolemy from 
Egypt,. moſt of them being natives of Rhodes, who had ſerved 
among the king's troops 4. 
Demetrius, being extremely mortified to ſee all his batte- 7 Hale. 
ries againſt the harbour rendered ineffectual, reſolved to em- polis. 
ploy them by land, in hopes of carrying the city by aſſault, 
or at leaſt reduce it to the neceſſity of capitulating. With 
this view, having got together a vaſt quantity of timber and 
other materials, he framed the famous engine called Hele- 
Polis, which was by many degrees larger than any that had 
ever been invented before. Its baſis was ſquare, each ide be- 
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g in length near cubits, and made up of ſquare pieces 
r, bound . * with plates of iron, the mid- 
dle part he placed thiek planks, about a cubit diſtance from 
each other, and on theſe the men were to ftand who forced 
the engine forward. The whole was moved upon eight 
ftrong and large wheels, whoſe fellows were 
with ftrong iron plates. In order to facilitate and vary the 
movements of the Hielepolis, caſters were placed under it, 
whereby it was turned in a trice to what fide the workmen 
and engineers pleaſed. From each of the four angles a large 
pillar of wood was carried to about the heighth of an hundred 
cubits, and inclining to each other, the whole machine con- 
fiſting of nine ſtories, whoſe dimenſions gradually leſſened 
in the aſcent. The firſt ſtory was ſupported by forty three 
beams, and the laſt by no more than nine. Three ſides of 
the machine were plated over with iron, to prevent its be- 


ing 
In the front of each ſtory 
and as the engi 
n — ſhutters to draw up for the 
defence of thoſe who the machines, and, to deaden 
the force of the ſtones thrown by the enemy, the ſhutters 
were covered with ſkins ſtuffed with wool. Every ftory was 
furniſhed with two large ftair-caſes, that whatever was ne- 
ceſſary might be brought up by one, while others were going 
down by the other, and 1 might be diſpatched 
without tumult or confuſion. is huge machine was mov- 
ed forwards by three thouſand of the ſtrongeſt men of the 
whole army, bot the art Gin wh Ra built, fa- 
cilitated the motion. Demetrius cauſed likewiſe to be made 
feveral teſtudos or pent-houſes, to cover his men while they 
advanced to fill up the trenches and ditches, and invented a new 
ſort of galleries, through which thoſe who were employed at the 
ſiege might paſs and repaſs, at their pleaſure, without the leaſt 
danger. He employed all his ſeamen in levelling the , 
over which the-machines were to be brought up to the ſpace 
of four furlongs. The number of workmen, who were em- 
pl on this occaſion, amounted to thirty thouſand men. 
N the mean time the Rhodians, obſerving theſe formi- 
dable preparations, were buſy in raiſing a new wall within 
that which the enemy intended to batter with the Helepol:s. 
In order to accompliſh this work, they pulled down the wall, 
which ſurrounded the theatre, ſome neighbouring houſes, and 
even ſome temples, after having ſolemnly promiſed to build 
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more magnificent ſtructures in honour of the gods, if the 
City Were greed: At the ſame time they ſent out nine of 
their beſt Ihips to ſeize ſuch of the enemy's veſſels as they 
could meet with, and . thereby diſtreſs them for want of pro- 
viſions. As theſe ſhips were commanded by their braveſt ſea- 
officers, they ſoon returned with an immenſe booty, and a 
great many priſoners. Among other veſſels they took a gal- 
ley richly laden, on board of which they found great variety 
of valuable furniture and a royal robe, which Phila herſelf 
bad wrought, and ſent as a preſent to her huſband Deme- 
trius, accompanied with a letter written with her own hand. 
The Rhegians ſent the furniture, the royal robe, and even 
the letter to Ptolemy, which exaſperated Demetrius to a great 
degree. In this proceeding they did not imitate, as Plutarch 
obſerves, the polite conduct of the Athenians, who having 
once ſeized one of Philip's couriers, with whom they were 
then at war, opened all the packets but that of Clympias, 
which they ſent ſealed as it was to Philip. 

WHILE Demetrius was preparing to attack the city, the 
Rhodians having afſembled the people and magiſtrates to con- 
ſult about the meaſures they ſhould take, ſome propoſed in 
the aſſembly the pulling down of the ſtatues of Antigonus and 
his ſon Demetrius, which till then had been had in the utmoſt 
veneration. But this propoſal was generally rejected with in- 
dignation, and their prudent conduct greatly allayed the wrath 
both of Antiganus and Demetrius. 8 the latter conti- 
nued to carry on the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour, thinking 
it would reflect no ſmall diſhonour on him, were he obliged to 
quit the place without making himſelf maſter of it. He cau- 
ſed the walls to be ſecretly undermined ; but when they were 
ready to fall, a deſerter very opportunely gave notice of the 


Whole to the townſmen, who having with all expedition 


drawn a deeptrench all along the wall, began to countermine, 
and meeting the enemy under ground, obliged them to aban- 
don the work. While both parties guarded the mines, one 
Athenagoras a Milefian, who had been ſent to the aſſiſtance ot 
the Rhodians by Ptolemy with a body of mercenaries, promiſ- 
ed to betray the city to the Demetr1ans, and let them in through 


the mines in the night-time. But this was only in order to 


enſnare them; for Alexander, a noble Macedanian, whom 
Demetrius had ſent with a choice body of troops to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a poſt agreed on, no ſooner appeared, but he was 
taken priſoner by the Rhodians, who were waiting for him 
under arms. Athenagoras was crowned by the ſenate with a 
crown of gold, and preſented with hve talents of filver. 
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Demetrius now gave over all thoughts of undermining the 
walls, and placed all his hopes of reducing the city in the 
battering engines which he had contrived. Having therefore 
levelled the ground under the walls, he b up his Hele- 
polis, with four teſtudos on each fide of it. Two other tef- 
tudos of an extraordinary ſize, bearing battering rams, were 
likewiſe moved forwards by a thouſand men. ſtory of 
the Helepolis was filled with all forts of engines for diſcharg- 
ing of ſtones, arrows, and darts. When all things were 
ready, Demetrius ordered the ſignal to be given, when his 
men, ſetting up a ſhout, aſſaulted the city on all ſides, both 
by ſea and land. But in the heat of the attack, when the 
walls were ready to fall by the repeated ſtrokes of the batter- 
ing-rams, embaſſadors arrived from Cnidus, earneftly follici- 
ting Demetrius to ſuſpend all further hoſtilities, and at the 
ſame time giving him hopes, that they ſhould prevail upon 
the Rhodians to ſubmit to an honourable capitulation. A 
ſuſpenſion of arms was accordingly agreed on, and embaſſa- 
dors ſent from both ſides. But the Rhodians refuſing to ca- 
pitulate on the conditions offered them, the attack was re- 
newed with ſo much fury, and the machines played off in fo 
briſk a manner, that a large tower, built with ſquare ſtones, 
and the wall that flanked it were battered down. The beſieged 
nevertheleſs fought in the breach with ſo much courage and 


reſolution, that the enemy, after various unſucceſsful attempts, 


was forced to abandon the enterprize and retire *. 

In this conjuncture a fleet, which Ptolemy had freighted 
with three hundred thouſand meaſures of corn and difterent 
kinds of pulſe for the Rhodtans, arrived very ſeaſonably in the 
port, notwithſtanding the vigilance of the enemy's ſhips, 
which cruiſed on the coaſts of the iſland to ſurprize them. . A 
few days after came in ſafe two other fleets, one ſent by Ca/- 


ſander with an hundred thouſand buſhels of barley, the other 


by Lyfemachus with four hundred thouſand buſhels of corn and 
as many of barley. This ſeaſonable and plentiful ſupply, ar- 
riving when the city began to ſuffer for want of proviſions, 
inſpired the, beſieged with new courage, and raiſed their droop- 
ing ſpirits. Being thus animated, they formed a deſign of 
ſetting the enemy's engines on fire, and with this view order- 
ed a body of men to ſally out the night enſuing, about the 
ſccond watch, with torches and fire-brands, having firſt placed 
on the walls an incredible number of engines to diſcharge 


ſtones, arrows, darts, and fire-balls againſts thoſe who ſhould 
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attempt to oppoſe their detachment. The Rhodian troops, 
purſuant to their orders, all on a ſudden ſallied out, and ad- 
vancing in ſpite of all oppoſition to the batteries, ſet them on 
fire, while the engines from the walls played inceſſantly on 
thoſe who endeavoured to extinguiſh the flames. The De- 
metrians on this ogcaſion fell in great numbers, being incapa- 
ble in the darkneſs of the night either to ſee the engines, that 
continually diſcharged ſhowers of ſtones and arrows upon them, 
or to join in one body and repulſe the enemy, the conflagra- 
tion was fo great, that ſeveral plates of iron falling from the 
Helepolis, that vaſt engine would have been entirely conſum- 
ed, had not the troops, that were ftationed in it, with all 
poſſible ſpeed quenched the fire with water before prepared, 
and ready in the apartments of the engine againſt ſuch acci- 
dents. Demetrius, fearing Jeſt all his machines ſhould be 
conſumed, called together by ſound of trumpet thoſe whole 
province it was to move them, and by their help brought them 
off before they were entirely deſtroyed. When it was day he 
commanded all the darts and arrows, that had been ſhot by 
the Rhodians, to be Carefully gathered, that he might from 
their number form ſome judgment of the number of machines 
in the city. Above eight hundred fire-brands were found on 
the ſpot, and no fewer than fifteen hundred darts, all diſcharg- 
ed in a very (mall portion of the night. This ſtruck the 
prince himſelf with no ſmall terror, for he never imagined, 
that they could have been able to bear the charges of ſuch 
formidable preparations. However, after having cauſed the 
ſlain to be buried, and given directions for the curing of the 
wounded, he applied himſelf to the repairing of his machines, 

which had been diſmounted and rendered quite unſerviceable. 
In the mean time the beſieged, improving the reſpite al- 
lowed them by the removal of the machines, built a third 
wall in the form of a creſcent, which took in all that part 
that was moſt expoſed to the enemy's batteries; and beſides 
drew a deep trench hehind the breach to preFent the enemy 
from entering the city that way. At the ſame time they de- 
tached a ſquadran of their beſt ſhips, under the command of 
Amyntas, who made over to the continent of Aha, and there 
meeting with ſome privateers, who were commiſhoned by 
Demetrius, took both the ſhips and the men, among whom 
werg Timocles, the chief of the pirates, and ſeveral officers of 
diſtinction belonging to the fleet of Demetrius, On their re- 
turn they fell in with ſeveral veſſels laden with corn for tl 
enemy's camp, which they likewiſe took and brought into the 
port. Theſe we re ſoon followed by a numerous fleet of fm+!: 
vellels, loaded w th corn and proviſions ſent ther; by Palin, 
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with fifteen hundred men, commanded by Antigonus, 
a Macedonian of great experience in military affairs. 
trius, in the mean time having repaired the machines, brought 
them up anew to the walls, which he inceſſantly battered, 
till he opened a great breach, and threw down ſeveral towers. 
But when he came to the affault, the Rhodians under the com- 
mand of Aminias defended themſelves with ſuch reſolution 
and intrepidity, that he was in three fucceflive attacks repulſ- 
ed with great ſlaughter, and at laſt forced to retire. The 
Rhodians likewiſe on this occafion loſt ſeveral officers, and 
amongſt others the brave Aminias their commander. 
Wurz the Rhodians were thus ſignalizing themſelves in 
the defence of their country, a ſecond embaſſy arrived at the 
camp of Demetrius from Athens and the other cities of Greece, 
ſolliciting Demetrius to compoſe matters, and ſtrike up a peace 
with the Rhodians. At the requeſt of the embaſſadors, who 
were in all above fifty, a ceſſation of arms was agreed upon, 
but the terms offered by Demetrius being again rejected by 
the Rhodians, the embaſſadors returned home without being 
able to bring the contending parties to an agreement. Hoſ- 
tilities were therefore renewed, and Demetrius, whoſe ima- 
gination was fertile in expedients for ſucceeding in his pro- 
jets, formed a detachment of fifteen hundred of his beſt 
troops, under the conduct of Alcimus and Mancius, two offi- 
cers of great reſolution and experience, ordering them to en- 
ter the breach at midnight, and, forcing the entrenchment 
behind it, to poſlcſs themſelves of the poſts about the thea- 
tre, where it would be no difficult matter to maintain them- 
ſelves againſt any efforts of the townſmen. In order to fa- 
cilitate the execution of ſo important and dangerous an under- 
taking, and amuſe the enemy with falſe attacks, he at the 
ſame time, upon a fignal given, ordefed the reſt of the army 
to ſet up a ſhout, and attack the city on all fides, both by ſea 
and land. By this means he hoped, that the beſieged being 
alarmed in all parts, his detachment might find an opportu- 
nity of forcing the entrenchments which covered the breach, 
and afterwards of ſeizing the advantageous poſts about the 
theatre. This feint had all the ſucceſs the prince could expect; 
for the troops having ſet up a ſhout from all quarters, as if 
they were advancing to a general aſſault, the detachment com- 
manded by Alcimus and Mancius entered the breach, and fel! 
upon thoſe, who defended the ditch and the wall that eovered 
it, with ſuch vigour, that, having ſlain the beſt part of them 
and put the reſt in confuſion, they advanced to the theatre, 
und ſeized on the poſts adjoining to it. This occaſioned a 
general uproar in the city, as it it had been already taken 
Put 
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But the commanding officers diſpatched orders to the ſoldiers 
on the ramparts not to quit their poſts, nor ſtir from thei 
reſpective ſtations. Having thus ſecured the walls, put 
themſelves at the head of a choſen body of their own troops 
and of thoſe who were lately come from Egypt, and with theſe 
charged the enemy's detachment. But the darkneſs of the 
night prevented them from diſlodging the enem i 
ing the advantageous poſts they had ſeized. Bur the the day no 
ſooner appeared, than they renewed their attack with won- 
derful bravery, The Demetrians without the walls with loud 
ſhouts endeavoured to animate thoſe who had entered the place, 
and inſpire them with a reſolution to maintain their ground, 
till they were relieved with freſh forces. The Rhodians, be- 
ing ſenſible, that their fortunes, liberties, and all that was 
dear to them in the world lay at ſtake, fought like men in the 
utmoſt deſpair, the enemy defending their poſts for ſeve- 
ral hours without giving ground in the leaſt, At length the 
Rhodians, encouraging each other to exert themſelves in de- 
fence of their country, and animated by the example of their 
leaders, made a laſt « effort, and breakiag into the very heart 
of the enemy's battalion, there killed both their commanders. 
After their death the reſt were eaſily put in diſorder, and all 
to a man either killed or taken priſoners The Rhedians like- 
wiſe on this occaſion loſt many of their beſt commanders, 
and among the reſt Damotetis, their chief magiſtrate, a man 
of extraordinary valour, who had ſignalized himſelf during the 
whole time of the fiege *. 

Demetrius, not at all diſcouraged by this check, was mak- 
ing the neceſſary preparations for a new aſſault, when he re- 
ceived lettert rom his father Antigonus, enjoining him to con- 
clude a peace: with the Rhodians upon the beſt terms he could 
get, leſt he ſhould loſe his whole army in the ſiege of a ſingle 
town. From this time Demetrius wanted only tome plauſible 
pretence for breaking up the ſiege. The Rhodians likewiſe 
were now more inclined to come to an agreement than for- 
merly, Ptolemy having acquainted them, that he intended to 
ſend them a great-quantity of corn, and three thouſand men 
to their aſſiſtance, but that he would have them firſt to try, 
whether they could make up matters with Demetrius upon 
reaſonable terms. At the ſame time embaſladors arrived from 
the Ætolian republic, ſolliciting the contending parties to put 
an end to a war, which might i inyolve all the caſt in endleſs 


calamities. 
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An accident, which happened to Demetrius in this con- 
juncture, did not a little contribute towards the wiſhed-for 
pacification. This prince was preparing to advance his Hele- 
polis againſt the city, when a Rhod:an engineer found means 
to render it quite uſeleſs. He undermined the tract of ground 
over which the Helepolis was to paſs the next day, in order 
to the walls. Demetrius, not ſuſpecting any ftra- 
tagem of this nature, cauſed the engine to be moved forward, 
which, coming to the place that was undermined, ſunk ſo 


deep into the ground, that it was impoſſible to draw it 


out again. This misfortune, if we believe Yegetius and Vi- 
truvius, determined Demetrius to hearken to the Ztolian 
embaſſadors, and at laſt to ſtrike up a peace upon the follow- 
ing conditions: that the republic of Rhodes ſhould be main- 
tained in the full enjoyment of their antient rights, privileges, 
and liberties without any foreign gariſon; that they ſhould 
renew their antient alliance with Antigonus, and affift him in 
his wars againſt all ſtates and princes, except Ptolemy king of 
Egypt; and that, for the effectual of the articles 
ſtipulated between them, they ſhould deliver an hundred hoſ- 
tages, ſuch as Demetrius ſhould make choice of, except thoſe 
| Who bore any public employment». 
The flege Tus the ſiege was raiſed after it had continued a whole 
of Rhodes year, and ety” of wap: rewarded all thoſe, who had 
raiſed. diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the defence of their country ; the 
Yearof flaves were ſet free, and admitted to the rights and privileges 
the Flood of citizens, and many of the freemen crowned with crowns of 


— gold, and honqured with rich preſents out of the public trea- 


Chriſt fury. They likewiſe ſet up ſtatues to Prglemy, Caſſander, 

and Lyſimachus, who had n to the preſerva- 
tion of the place. But to expreſs their gratitude to Ptolemy 
above the reſt, they ſent ſome of their prieſts to conſult the 
oracle of Ammon, whether they ſhould worſhip him as a god, 
or no ; and being anſwered, that they might pay him divine 
honours, they conſecrated to him a ſquare grove in the city, 
encloſing it with a ſumptuous portico, which was a furlong in 
length, and from him called Ptolemeum or Ptolemy's portics; 
and in order to perpetuate the memory of their deliverer in 
this war by another method, they gave him the appellation 
of Soter, that is, Saviour. By this ſurname he is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the hiſtorians from the other Ptolemies, who 
lucceeded him in the kingdom of Egypt . Some writers 
have imagined, that the ſurname of Soter was given him for 
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having ſaved Alexander in the city of the Oxydracans ; but 

in this particular we chooſe with the learned Uber to follow 
Diodoras. ; 

Demetrius, now reconciled with the Rhodians, at his de- The com- 
parture preſented them with the Helepolis and all the other mendable 
machines he had employed in the ſiege, which they ſelling, condu# of 
erected; with the money accruing from the ſale, and with Demetrius 
ſome additional ſums of their own, the famous coloſſus, as f9ward = 
we have hinted above. We cannot help taking notice here Protogen- 
of one circumſtance, which greatly redounds to the 5 be » = 
of Demetrius. Rhodes was, at the time of the ſiege, the re- 1 
ſidence of a celebrated painter named Protogenes, who was EY Þ 
native of Caunus a city of Caria. The houſe, where he 
lived, was in the ſuburbs without the city when Demetrius 
firſt beſieged it. But neither the preſence of the enemy, who 
ſurrounded him, nor the noiſe of the arms, that perpetually 
rung in his ears, could induce him to quit his habitation or 
interrupt his work. The king, ſurprized at this, aſked him, 
IWhy be did not, like the other inhabitants, ſave himſelf within 
the walls ? Protogenes replied, that he was under no appre- 
henſion, fince he was ſenſible, that Demetrius had declared 
war againſt the Rhodians, and not againſt the ſciences. The 
prince was fo pleaſed with this anfwer, that from that time he 
took him under his protection, and placed a ſafe- guard round 
his houſe to protect him from the inſults of the ſoldiery. The 
. maſter - piece of Protogenes was the picture of one Lahe (E). 


uppoſed 
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3 
ö (B) This Jalyfus was but a fabulous hero, the ſon of Orchimus and 
e grandſon of Alle and the nymph Rhoda. Protogenes is ſaid 
, to have employed ſeven years in finiſhing this piece, during which 
e time he condemned himſelf to a very rigid and abſtemious life, eat- 
ing nothing but lupines, leſt the vapours, which a richer food might 
n ſend up to the brain, ſhould darken his imagination. To make the 
3 picture the more laſting, he covered it with four lays of colours, 
* that as time ſhould wear one away, another underneath ſhould ſtill 
1 appear freſh. When Apelles firſt ſaw it, he was ſo tranſported with 
admiration, that his ſpeech failed him for ſome time ; and when he 
* began to recover from his aſtoniſhment, he cried out, Prodigious 
10 work ! wonderful performance! However, it has not all thoſe 
graces which the wworld admires in my works. One of the figures in 
this picture was a dog, which had coſt the painter immenſe pains 
without his being able to expreſs to his own ſatis faction the idea he | 
my had conceived. He endeavourcd to repreſent the dog in a panting | 
attitude with his mouth foaming, as after a long courſe, and exert- | 
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ſuppoſed by the Rhodians to have founded their city. Pliny 
pretends, that the city was ſaved by this piece ; it was d, 
as he informs us, in that quarter of the city, by which alone 
it was poflible for Demetrius to ſtorm the ; but he 
choſe rather to retire from before the city, than to expoſe 
ſo valuable a monument of art to the danger of being con- 
ſumed in the flames *. This indeed would have been car- 
rying his taſte to a ſurprizing exceſs ; but we have already 
intimated the true reaſons which obliged Demetrius to raiſe 
the ſiege. | 

Tre Rhadians having finiſhed this war, and concluded a 
peace upon very honourable and advantageous terms, applied 
themſelves entirely to trade and navigation, by which they 
not only became maſters of the ſea, as Polybius ſtiles them ?, 
but the moſt opulent and flouriſhing ftate of all Greece. They 


*PLin, I. vi. c. 4. Por v. I. iv. 


ed all the {kill he could, but ſtill was diſſatisſied with what he had 
done. Art, in his opinion, was more viſible than it ought to have 
been, and he wanted to make the foam appear not painted, but ac- 
tually flowing out of the dog's mouth. He frequently retouched 
it, but could not expreſs thoſe fimple traces of nature of which he 
had formed the ideas in his mind. At laſt finding all his attempts 
unſucceſsful, in a violent emotion of rage and deſpair he darted at 
the picture the ſpunge with which he uſed to wipe off his colours, 
and chance accompliſh'd, to uſe Plim's expreſſion, what art had 
not been able to effect (81). In the ſame piece was a ſatyr repre- 
ſented with wonderful art leaning againſt a column, on the top of 
which was a thruſh ſo well done, that when the picture was expoſed 
to view, ſome fowlers with thruſhes having ſtopt to ſee it, their 
birds, miſtaking the painted thruſh'for a real one, began to ſing as 
ſoon as they diſcovered it (8 2). This piece Cicerg admired above all 
the pictures he had ever ſeen ; for in his time it was ftill in RD. 
It was afterwardscarried to Rome by Cafftus, and conſecrated in the 
temple of Peace, where it remained in Pliy's time; but was in 
the reign of the emperor Commodus, as Herodianus informs us, con- 
ſumed with the temple by fire. Protogenes is cenſured by the an- 
tients for often retauching his pictures without ever being ſatisfiec 
with what he had done. Of him it was that Apelles ſaid, Neſcit mann 
de tabula tollere, as Pliny expreſſes it; a deſect to be equally avoided, 
as Tully obſerves, by paiuters and writers; we ought, ſays that 
great orator, to know how far it is proper to expatiate on ever! 
ſubject: for Apelles juſtly cenſured fome painters, who could neue 
quit the pencil, nor put the laſt hand to their work (83). 


(81) Pliu. J. xxxwii.c.19. (82) Idem ibid. (83) Cic. Ora 
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endeavoured to maintain, as much as lay in their power, a 

ſtrict neutrality in the wars that broke out in the eaſt, eſpe- 

cially after the death of Antigonus, but, however, could not 

help being involved in one with the Byzantines, which laſted 

but a ſhort time, and did not prove very expenſive. The Var be- 
ground of this war is thus related by Polybius ; the Byzan- tween the 
tines, being obliged to pay a yearly tribute of fourſcore ta- Rhodians 
lents to the Gauls,in order to raiſe this ſum, came to a reſolu- 24 By- 
tion of laying a toll on all the ſhips that traded to the Pontic nog 
ſea, This reſolution provoked the Rhodians, who were a 2 aſe" 
trading nation, above all the reſt. Wherefore they imme- 0 5 
diately diſpatched ambaſſadors to the Byzantines complaining = 
of this new tax; but as the Byzantines had no other means Chriſt 

of railing money wherewithal to ſatisfy the avarice of the 25g. 
Gault, and redeem their country from the rapines of thoſe yy 
barbarians, they perſiſted in their former reſolution. Where- 

upon the Rhodians declared war againſt them, and at the ſame 

ſent to ſolicit Prufias king of Bithynia to join them, being 

well aſſured, that Pruſas vranted only a favourable opportu- 

nity of venting his reſentment upon the Byzantines for having 
endeavoured to reconcile Attalus and Achaus, who were both 

| declared enemies to the king of Bithynia. The Byzantines 

likewiſe diſpatched ambaſſadors to Attalus and Acheus ſolicit- 

$ ing aid from them. They found Attalus diſpoſed to affiſt 

t them; but he was not then in a condition to give them a 


, proof of his friendſhip, having been lately confined by Acheus 
d to the antient limits of his father's kingdom. As for Achæus, 
who was at this time in poſſeſſion of all Aſia on this 
4 ide mount Taurus, and had lately aſſumed the title of 
| king, he readily eſpouſed the cauſe of the Byzantines, and 
iy promiſed to affift them with the whole power of his king- 
ll dom . 
" In the mean time Pruſias, taking the field, poſſeſſed him- 
he ſelf of Hieron, which town formerly belonged in common 
in W to the merchants trading to the Pontic ſea, but had been 
n- lately purchaſed by the Byzantines with a great ſum of mo- 
ney, by reaſon of its convenient ſituation for protecting their 
trade. He likewiſe ſeized on all that portion of Myſia in 
4fia which they had enjoyed for many ages. At the ſame 
time the Rhod:ans with their fleet ravaged the coaſts oWthe 
Byzantine territories, and ſeized all their ſhips triding to the 
Pontic ſea. But theſe loſſes were not ſufficient to make them 
comply with the requeſt of the Rhgdrans, or to hearken to 


2 Pol vB. I. i. p. 158. & l. iv. p. 305, 306. 
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the terms propoſed to them by Aenephon the Rhodian ad- 
miral. They chiefly depended upon the promiſes made 
them by Acheus, who was both inclined to aſſiſt them, and 

had a powerful army on foot. The Rhedians therefore, to 

draw Acheus off from the Byzantines, ſent am baſſadors to 

Ptolemy king of Egypt, entreating him to deliver up to them 

Andromachus, the father of Achæus, who was at that time a 

priſoner in Alexandria. They hoped, that by ſending him 

back to his ſon without ranſom, they ſhould ſo gain the good- 
will of Achæus, as to prevent him at leaſt from ſending an 

ſuccours to their enemies. Ptolemy did not readily yield to 

the demand of the Rhodians ; for Andromachus, being both 

father to Achæus and brother to Laadice the wife of Seleucus, he 

propoſed to make a better bargain of him for himſelf ; for the 

diſputes between him and Antiechus were not yet compoſed ; 

and Acheus was become very powerful, extending his con- 

queſts far and wide. However, Ptelemy was at length pre- 

1 vailed upon to gratify the Rhodians by delivering up Andre- 

, machus to them. The Rhodians immediately reſtored him 

without ranſom to his ſon, and, by that grateful office and 

other honours decreed to Achæus, gained him over to their 

party, and ſo deprived the enemy of their chief ſupport. An- 

other misfortune at the ſame time befel the Byzantines, 

which proved no leſs prejudicial to their affairs. They had 

ſent for Tibites, who was then in Maceden, and had as juſt - 

a claim to the kingdom of Bithynia as Pruſias, who was his 

nephew. Tibites immediately ſet out from Macedon in hopes 

of railing diſturbances in Bithynia, and making good his title 

to that kingdom, when ſupported by the power of the Byzan- 

tines. But he died on his journey, and his death ſo diſheartened 

the Byzantines, that they began to deliberate how they might 

extricate themſelves out of their preſent difficulties. Cavarus, 

king of the Thracian Gauls, happened to be at that time in 

Byzantium, and, being deſirous to have the glory of putting 

an end to the war, offered his mediation, which being readily 

Peace con- 2ccepted by the contending parties, a peace was concluded 

ciuded be- between the Rhoadians and Byzantines, upon condition that 

tween the the Byzantines ſhould forbear exacting toll on ſhips trading to 

Rhodians the Pontic ſea; which was all the Rhodians had in view in de- 

* . clariag war. As for king Pruſias, the articles of the treaty 

Fanune3. with him were, that there ſhould be perpetual peace between 

him and the Byzantines ; that Pruftas ſhould reſtore to the 

Byzantines all the lands, towns, people, &c. which he had 

taken during the war, and that he ſhould repair all the da- 

mages ſuffered by the Byzantines and Myſians ſubject to them. 

Thus a period was put to the war between the Byzantines on 

one 
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in a war againſt Philip king of Macedon, which coſt them 
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one fide, and king Prufias, ſurnamed Cholos or the Lame, 


and the Rhodians on the other *. 


ABOUT this time happened that dreadful earthquake, which, We colo/- 
as we have hinted above, threw down the famous coloſſus, Jus and /e- 


the arſenal, and great part of the walls of the city of Rhodes; 5. * 


which ealamity the Rhadrans improved to their advantage, ” _— 

ſending ambaſſadors to all the princes and ſtates of the Greek « 

name, who exaggerating their loſſes procured immenſe ſums un by 

for the repairing of them. Hero king of Syracuſe preſented a ,o-1h- 

them with an hundred talents, and beſides exempted from all quake. 

taxes and duties ſuch as traded to Rhodes. Ptolemy, king of 

Egypt, gave them an hundred talents, a million of meaſures 

of wheat, materials for building twenty quinqueremes, and 

the like number of triremes, and beſides ſent them an 

hundred architects, three hundred workmen, and materials 

for repairing their pablic buildings to a great value, paying, 

them moreover foyrteen talents a year for the maintenance of 

the workmen he ſent them. Antigonus gave them an hundred 

talents of filver with ten thouſand pieces of timber, each 

piece being ſixteen cubits long, ſeven thouſand planks, 3000 

pounds of iron, as many of pitch and roſin, and a thouſand 

meaſures of tar. Chrʒſeis, a woman of diſtinction, ſent them 

an hundred thouſand meaſures of wheat, and three thouſand 

pounds of lead. Antiachus exempted from all taxes and du- 

ties the Rhodian ſhips trading to his dominions, preſented 

them with ten gallies, and two hundred thouſand meaſures of 

carn, with many other things of great value. Prufras, 

Mzithridates, Lyſaniat, Olympicus, Limnæus and all the other 

princes then reigning in Aa made them proportionable pre- 

ſents. In ſnort all the Greet towns and nations, all the 

princes of Europe and Aſia contributed, according to their 

ability, to the relief of the Rhodians on that occaſion ; in- 

ſomuch, that their city not only ſoon roſe from its ruins, 

but attained to a higher pitch of riches and ſplendor than 3 

ever d. ns e 
Ar Ew years after the Rhodians could not help engaging — 10 

immenſe treaſures. Philip, without any provocation, had Fall 

invaded the territories of Attalus king of Pergamus, and be- king 0 

cauſe the Rhodzans ſeemed to favour their antient friend and Macedon. 

ally, the king of Macedon ſent one Heraclides, by birth a Taren- Year of 

tine, to ſet fire to their fleet, and at the ſame time diſpatched the Flood 


2786. 
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ambaſſadors into Crete in order to ſtir up the Cretans againſt 
the Rhodians, and thereby prevent them from lending any 
aſſiſtance to Attalus. Theſe proceedings ſo provoked the 
Rhodians, that they entered into an alliance with Attalus, and 
proclaimed war againſt Philip e. That prince at firſt gained 
an inconſiderable advantage over the Rhodians, in a naval 
engagement fought near the iſland of Lada, over- againſt the 
city of Miletus, having taken two of their quinqueremes and 
diſperſed the reſt. The next year he ventured a ſecond battle 
off the iſland of Chios againſt the united fleets of Attalus and 
the Rhodians ; but was defeated with the loſs of three thou- 
ſand Macedonians and fix thouſand allies ; and beſides, 2000 
Macedonians and ſeven hundred Egyptians, who ſerved on board 
his fleet, were taken priſoners, the Rhodians having loſt in 
all but ſixty men, and Attalus ſeventy. Notwithſtanding this 
loſs, which was the greateſt he had ever ſuſtained to that 
day, either by ſea or land, he gave out, that he had been 
victorious, becauſe he happened to take the ſhip which car- 
ried Attalus after it had been driven aſhore. However, he 
afterwards carefully avoided coming to a ſea engagement ei- 
ther with Attalus or the Rhodians. After this victory the 
two fleets ſteered their courſe towards the iſland of gina, 
where they came to an anchor, hoping ro intercept Philip, 
as he returned on board his fleet into Macedon. But failing 
in their attempt, they ſailed to Pyræus the port of Athens, 
and there renewed their alliance with the Athenians, who, 
having been lately inſulted by Philip, paid them extraordinary 


honours, adding to their ten tribes, each or which bore the 


name of one of their heroes, an eleventh, which they called 
Attalis, in honour of Attalus, and preſenting the Rhodtans 
with a crown of gold, after having made all the inhabitants 
of Rhodes free of Athens. The king of Pergamus and the 
Rhodians, better pleaſed with the treaty than the honours be- 
{towed upon them, returned on board their gallies and ſet 
fail, Attalus to the iſland of gina, and the Rhedians to 
their own iſland. In their paſſage they drew into their con- 
tederacy all the Cyclades, except Andros, Paros, and Cythnos, 
where Philip kept Macedonian gariſons. Neverthelzſs, this 
ſeparation of Attalus and the Rhodians proved of very bad 
conſequence for the common cauſe. Had they kept united, 
and purſued Philip in his retreat, or at leaſt ſhut up all the 
entrances into Greece, they would have re-eſtabliſhed its li- 
berty, and deprived the Romans of that glory. But while 
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the Rhodians and Attalus were loſing time in negotiations 
with the inhabitants of the Cyclades and Ægina, Philip, who 
knew how to improve the faults of his enemies to his own 
advantage, having divided his forces into two bodies, ſent one 
under the command of Philocles to ravage the territory of 
Athens ; the other he put on board his fleet, with orders to 
fail to Meronea, a city on the north coaſt of Thrace. As for 
himſelf, he marched by land to the ſame place, attended only 
by two thouſand foot and two hundred horſe. The city, 
being attacked at the ſame time by ſea and land, was taken 
at the firſt aſſault. The city of nos, which ſtood on the 
ſame coaſt, was betrayed to the Macedonians by the governor 
of the place; and then all the caſtles along the ſhore ſubmit- 
ted of their own accord to the conqueror, who paſſed on from 
thence to the Thracian Cherſoneſus, where he took Eleus, 
Alopeconeſus, Callipolis, and Madytos. From the Cherſoneſus 
the king paſſed over the Helleſpont, and laid fiege to Abydos, 
which city ſtopped the rapidity of his conqueſts, but was at 
laſt taken by aſſault, as we ſhall relate at length in the hiſtory 
of the ſucceſſors of Alexander 4. 

BRTORE Philip began the ſiege of Abydos, the Rhodians 
and Attalus had ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to complain of him, 
and inform the ſenate, that he was ſoliciting ſeveral ſtates in 
Afia to take up arms, with a deſign to enſlave the Greet cities 
that refuſed to join him, and then purſue his conqueſts both in 
Europe and Afia. The Rhodians had in the very beginning 
of this war entered into an alliance with Rome, and on that 
conſideration their ambaſſadors were received with marks of 
great diſtinction by the ſenate, who promiſed to diſpatch am- 
baſſadors to Philip, and employ their good offices with that 
prince, in behalf of the Greeks in Aſia and Europe. They 
were as good as their word, but Philip diſmiſſed their ambaſſa- 
dors without ſhewing any inclination to treat of a peace. 
Whereupon the Romans, Attalus, and the Rhodians having 
renewed their alliance, war was proclaimed at Rome againft 
Philip, and P. Sulpitius the conſul ſent with an army into 
Macedon. On his arrival he found Athens beſieged by part 
of the king's troops, and the king himſelf buſy in making 
the neceſſary preparations for invading the kingdom of Per- 
gamus. . Sulpitius immediately detached a ſquadron of twen 
gallies to the relief of Athens, under the conduct of Claudius 
Centho, who obliged the Macedonians to raiſe the ſiege, and 


performed ſuch exploits in Greece as were worthy of the con- 
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ſult himſelf. Sulbitius was not in a condition to undertake 
any thing elſe the reſt of the year; he had left Rome 
too late, and did not arrive in Epirus before the end of Au- 
tumn, when the ſeaſon did not allow him to keep out at ſea 
or take the held ©. | 

EARLY in the ſpring, the Rhodians ſent twenty gallies, 
under the command of Age/tmbrotus, to join Attalus and 
Apuſtius the Roman admiral, and theſe three fleets ſtruck 
ſuch terror into the Macedonians, that they durſt not venture 
out of their harbours; ſo that the confederates laying ſiege 
to Oreos, a ſtrong city ſubje&t to Philip on the eaſtern coaſt 
of Eubæa, made themſelves maſters of that important place, and 
afterwards laid waſte all the neighbouring countries which ad- 
hered to Philip. The enſuing year the Rhodiant, in con- 
junction with Attalus and L. Quinctius, brother to Titus 
Quinctius Flaminius, after having rayaged the country of the 


Caryſtii, laid ſiege to Eretria, a city near the Euripus, which 


they took by aſſault; and then returning to Caryſtus car- 
ried that place likewiſe. From Caryſtus they entered the 
Saronic gulf, and appeared before Cenchrea one of the ports 
of Corinth, which they likewiſe reduced. But Corinth 
itſelf, being gariſoned by ſome of the choiceſt of the Mace- 
donian troops and the Roman deſerters, the conſul, who at- 
-acked the place by land, while his brother with the Rhedians 
inveſted it by ſea, was forced to raiſe the ſiege after he had 
made a breach in the walls *. | 


The Rho- THESE exploits the Rhadians performed in conjunction 
dians reco- with the Romans and king Attalus. But the province of Pe- 


wer the 


rea they recovered from Philip with their own forces alone. 


province peræa was a ſmall province of Caria, ſeparated by the Carpa- 


Phi. thian ſea from the iſland of Rhodes, to which it had been for- 


1. 


merly ſubject. This province the Rhodians undertook to 
recover, while Philip's forces were engaged with Attalus and 
the Romans, committing the whole conduct of this expedition 
to Pauſiſtratus, who was then their prætor or chief maigiſtrate. 
Pauſiſtratus put to ſea with his fleet, and landed in Caria at 
the head of two thouſand nine hundred men. With this ſmall 
army he encamped in the plain which led to Stratonice, one of 
the richeſt cities in Caria, and antiently peopled, according 
to Strabo, by a colony from Macedon. The Rhodian gene- 
ral on his landing had the precaution to ſeize on a ſtrong hold, 
called Tendeba, where he was reinforced by a thouſand Achæ- 
ans and an hundred horſe, ſent him by the Achæan republic. 
Dinocrates, one of the king of Macedon's generals, hearing 
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that the Rhodians had made a deſcent in Caria, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Tendeba, immediately haſtened thither to reco- 
ver the place, and oblige the enemy to reimbark. But find- 
ing them well fortified, he turned towards Aragon, a fortreſs 
on the borders of the territory of Stratonice. Under the walls 
of this caſtle he ſtrengthened his army with all the Mocedonian 
gariſons in that neighbourhood, and then marched to Aluban- 
da, where the Rhodians were encamped, with a deſign to 
draw them to a deciſive action. The Rhodians were ſo far 
from declining a battle, that they came to meet him, and en- 
camped ata ſmall diſtance from his army. The two generals 
drew up their troops in battalia, Dinocrates poſted five hun- 
dred Macedonians on the right, the Argives on the left, and 
the Carians in the center. Pauſiſtratus placed moſt of his 
auxiliaries in the center, and the Cretans and Thractans in the 
wings. Both armies advanced in good order, and continued 
ſome time within reach of each other before they began the at-- 
tack, being ſeparated by a rivulet. At laſt Pauſiſtratus, ad- 
vancing ac the head of his mercenaries, charged the Macedo- 
nian phalanx with ſuch fury that he put it in diſorder ; then 
the reſt of his army, forcing their way through the ranks, 
already broken by the confuſion and flight of the Phalangites, 
ſpread terror and ſlaughter every where. Dinocrates in vain 
endeavoured to rally his diſordered troops ; the affrighted ſoldi- 
ers would not hearken to the voice of their commander, and 
the general himſelf was forced to retire with the ſmall remains 
of his army to Bargyliæ a city of Caria. Tne Rhodians 
ſpent the reſt of the day in purſuing the fugitives, and in the 
evening returned to their camp. Nothing now prevented 
them from marching directly to Stratonice, which city they 
might have made themſelves maſters of without ſtriking a 
blow. There was no enemy in the field, and Dinocrates had 
drawn out the gariſon to reinforce his army before the battle. 
But not knowing how to uſe their victory, they loſt a favour- 
able opportunity of extending their conqueſts all over 
Caria. They reduced indeed all the caſtles and towns of 
Perza ; but in the mean time gave the Macedonian general 
leiſure to ſupply Stratonice with proviſions, and throw himſelf 
into it with the remains of his army ; ſo that all the efforts of 
Pauſiftratus, in attempting afterwards to reduce it, proved 
ineffectual 8. | 

ABOUT this time Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great, having 
reduced in one campaign Cælo-Syria, Phænice, and Judæa, 
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TheRhodi- was making vaſt preparations in order to conquer Cilicia 
ans give a and Caria, and then paſs into Europe and join his old ally Phi- 
fignal proof lip. With this view having raiſed a mighty army, he ſent it 
of their at- under the command of his two ſons, Ardues and Mithridates 
tach ment te to wait for him at Sardis, while he with a powerſul fleet, 


. Ro- 7 conſiſting of an hundred large ſhips of war and two hundred 
Ge other velitls, reduced the cities on the coaſts of Cara and Ci- 
zealfor the licia, which were ſubje to the king of Egypt. On this oc- 
common in. Caſion the Rhodians gave a ſignal proof of their attachment to 
tereſt of Rome, and zeal for the common intereſts of Greece. Antio- 
Greece, chus had already taken Zephyrium, Soli, Aphrodi ſias, Selinus, 
and ſeveral other caſtles along the coaſt, and was actually beſieg- 

ing Coraceſium, an important place in Cilicia, when the 

Rhodians ſent an embaſſy to him, requiring him not to extend 

his conqueſts beyond Nephelrs, a famous promontory of Cili- 

cia, and threatening him with war in caſe he did not comply 

with their requeſt. The ambaſſadors were ordered to add, 

that the Rhodians were not prompted to take up arms againſt 

him out of any grudge or hatred. to his perſon ; but becauſe 

would not ſuffer him to join Philip, and interrupt the 

progreſs of the Romans in reſtoring Greece to its antient liber- 

ty. When the ambaſſadors were brought into his tent, for 

he was then encamped before Coraceſium, and acquamted him 

with their buſineſs, the proud monarch, who was uſed to give 

laws to others, was highly provoked ; but, however, had com- 

mand enough over his temper not to expreſs any reſent- 

ment. He only anſwered, that he would take care not to 

quarre] with the Rhodians or the Romans, with whom he 

deſigned always to keep up a good underſtanding ; that he 

would ſend ambaſſadors to renew the antient treaties, which 

his anceſtors had made with Rhodes, and that he had been al- 

ways deſirous to live in amity with the Romans; and, in 

proof of the friendſhip then ſubſiſting between him and that 

republic, he gave them an account of the embaſſy he had lately 

ſent to Rome, and of the great honours which had been beſtowed 

upon his ambaſſadors by the ſenate. Soon after Antiochus ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rhodes, who upon their arrival there heard the 

news of the entire defeat of Philip at Cynocephalg. This 

news emboldened the Romans, and moſt of them were for 

putting a fleet out to ſea and engaging Antiochus. But the 

Rhedians adviſed them rather to ſecure the liberty of the cities 

in alliance with the king of Egypt, which were not yet ſub- 

dued by Antiochus. Their advice was followed, and the 

Cities of Caunus, Myndus, Halicarnaſſus, and the iſland of 

Samos were by this means preſerved from the Syrian yoke. 
However, Antiochus reduced Caraceſium, Coricus, Andriace, 
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Limyra, Patara, Xanthus, all which cities belonged to Pro- 
lemy, and laſtly Epheſus itſelf k. 

7 the mean time, a peace being concluded between Phi- 
lip and the Romans, the Rhodians were, by the articles of the 
treaty, put in poſſeſſion of Stratonice and the beſt part of 
Caria. This regard ſhewn them by the Romans encouraged 
them to affiſt the republic to the utmoſt of their power in 
the war, which was ſoon after proclaimed at Rome againſt An- 
tiochus. They ſent Paufi/tratus with thirty ſhips of war to 
join Livius the Roman admital, and act in conjunction with 
him againft Antiochus. But the beſt part of the flect was, by gy, Rho. 
the artifice of Polyxenidas Antiochus's admiral, ſurprized and gja, fleet 1 
deſtroyed. Polyxenidas was himſelf by birth a Rhogtan, but furprized : 
having been baniſhed his country, had gone into the ſervice of þy the ar- | 
the king of Syria, and was now commander in chief of the 7ifce of 
Syrian 14 Pau ſiſtratus had advanced with his fleet as far Polyxeni- 
as the iſland of Samos, where he received an expreſs from das. 
Polyxenidas, telling him, that being now maſter of the Syri- 
an fleet, it was in his power to do Pauſi/tratus and his coun- 
try ſignal ſervice, provided Pauſiſtratus would engage in the 
| name of his republic to reſtore him to his native country, and 
: to the honours he enjoyed before his baniſhment. Pauſiſtra- 
tus, thinking that ſuch a propoſal ought neither to be impli- 
citly believed, nor abſolutely neglected, deſired Polyxenidas to 

explain himſelf more fully, and promiſed ſecrecy , Then the 

R latter ſent a ſecond expreſs, acquainting him, that he was 
0 ready to deliver up Antiochus's fleet, provided only, he 
e might be permitted to return to his country, and be reinſta- 
0 ted in his former condition there. This Pauſftratus thought 
h a propoſal of too much importance to be rejected, and in or- 
er to give Polyxenidas time to follow him, he retired with 
n Il tis ſquadron to a port of Samos, called Panormus, and there 
it waited to ſee the concluſion of the affair. From thence he 
ly ent an expreſs to Polyxenidas, promiſing him whatever he 
d WM demanded; and Polyxenidas on his fide ſent him a letter writ- 
nt ten with his own hand, wherein he promiſed to deliver up 


he the whole Syrian fleet. Upon this open declaration Pau/;/- 
nis WM fr4tus was no longer in ſuſpence. He had it in his power 


to ruin Polyxenidas ; and he could not believe, that a wile 
man would make a promiſe, which might coſt him his lite, 
Without deſigning to perform it. Nothing therefore re- 
mained but to take the · proper meaſures for putting the deſign 
in execution. To this end Pelyxenidas promiſed to cauſe 
al duty to be neglected on board the Syrian flect; to ſepa- 
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zate the ſoldiers and ſeamen under ſeveral pretences, to ſend 
them away from the port of Epheſus, where his fleet was then 
at anchor, and by that means expoſe them to be taken with- 
out the leaſt difficulty. This method pleaſed Pauſftratus, 
who affected the ſame negligence, which he was affured he 
ſhould find in the enemy's fleet, and quietly waited for notice 
when he ſhould go and attack them in the port of Epheſus. 
In the mean time Peolyxenidas, the better to cover his real de- 
ſign, ſent away ſome of his gallies, ordered the harbour to 
be cleanſed, and ſeemed in no haſte to put to ſea, While 
Pauſiſtratus was daily expecting to be called to Epheſus, a pri- 
vate perſon happened to come from that city to Samos, who 
being examined by Pauſiſtratus concerning the proceedings of 
Polyxenidas and the condition of his fleet, ingenuouſly told 
him, that the port of Epheſus was full of ſhips, that the ſol- 
dicrs and mariners were all aſſembled at a place within reach 
of it, and that the Syr:an admiral was making great prepara- 
tions as if he had ſome great enterprize in view. Notwith- 
ſtanding this fincere report of an indifferent perſon, Pauſi/- 
tratus was ſo prepoſſeſſed with the promiſe of an artful e- 
nemy, that he ſtill continued at Samos, in hopes of being ſoon 
ſent for to take the Syrian fleet. But Polyxenidas took quite 
different meaſures ; he ſailed from Epheſus with ſeventy ſhips 
of war, ſteering his courſe to Pygela, a city on the coaſt of 
Ionia, whence the Aſiatic fleets generally ſet out for Greece. 
But before he weighed anchor, he ordered one Nicander, 
commander of a ſquadron of privateers, to make a deſcent 
in the iſland of Samos, and coneeal his men there till the reſt 
of the fleet arrived. From Pygela Polyxenidas ſet fail for the 
port of Panormus, where arriving in the night, he found the 
Rhodians Bus on the ſhore without any apprehenſion of an 
enemy. But the noiſe of a fleet entering the port ſoon a- 
wakened them. As they were all veteran troops, Pau/ſi/- 
tratus, at laſt convinced of the treachery of his adverſary, 
thought it more adviſeable to make uſe of them in a fight at 
land than at ſea; and accordingly drew them up in order of 
battle to the right and left upon two promontories, which 
formed the mouth of the harbour. They were ſcarce drawn 
up when they were, to their great ſurprize, attacked in the 
rear by Nicander, who had therein followed the directions ot 
Polyxenidas. The Rhedians, fearing leſt they ſhould be ſur- 
rounded, retired with precipitation to their ſhips ; but, the 
mouth of the harbour being ſtopped up by the Syrian fleet. 
they found it neceſſary to force a way through it in order to 
gain the high ſeas, The galley, on board of which w. 
Paujtratus, was the firſt that faced the enemy at the mout" 
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of the port, and broke through their fleet in ſpite of all oppo- 
fition ; but, being immediately inveſted by five quinqueremes 
commanded by Polyxenidas in perſon, ſhe was overpowered 
and ſunk. Thus periſhed Pauſiſtratus, who had on all occaſions 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage and prudent conduct, 
and was at laſt overcome by a baſe ſtratagem. After the 
death of the admiral, the Rhodian fleet was ſoon deſtroyed ; 
ſome of the gallies were taken in ſight of the port, others 
in the port itſelf, while they attempted to force their way 
out; inſomuch, that of this great armament only ſeven ſhips 
eſcaped, viz. five belonging to Rhodes, and two to the iſland 
of Cos. Theſe, in order to force their way through the e- 
nemy's fleet, lighted great fires in their prows, and from 
thence held out long poles with k=ttles full of burning bitu- 
men, which, by the terror they gave the enemy, favoured 
their eſcape. In their flight they were met by ſome Erythre- 
an gallies, that were coming to their aſſiſtance; and with 
them they turned towards the Helleſpont, where they Joined 
the Roman fleet, which under the command of Livius was 
carrying on the ſiege of Abydos i. 

Tre Rhodians, notwithſtanding this loſs, did not re- 
nounce their alliance with Rome, or their engagement to aſſiſt 
her with all their forces. They immediately fitted out twen- 
ty new gallies, and gave the command of them to Euda- 
mus, a man indeed leſs brave and experienced than Pauſſtra- 
tus, but more miſtruſtful and circumſpet. Eudamus having 
Joined the Roman admiral at Samos, the confederates ſailed 
from thence together to Epheſus, where they not only inſult- 
ed the Syrian fleet under the command of Polyxenidas, but 
even challenged them to an engagement at land. But the 
challenge not being accepted, they returned to Samos, whence 
Livius, after he had reſigned his command to his ſucceſſor 
Amilius, was detached with part of the fleet to reduce Pata- 
ra in Lycia, which place was a great check upon the Rhodians 
while in the enemy's hands. But Livius failed in his attempr.; 
whereupon the Raman and Rhadian fects failing to Alramy- 
tium, where Antiachus was encamped, obliged him to retire 
to Sardis, and then the confederate fleets returned to Samos, 
where they parted. Eumenes went to the Helleſpont to con- 
voy the Scipios, who were appointed to carry on the war a- 
gainſt Antiochus, over into Afa. Zudamus returned to 
Bad: s with his gallies to receive there new reinforcements; 
and Enilius continued at Samos to watch the motions of Pe- 
lyxenidas who was ſtill ſnut up in the port of Ephejus B. 
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In the mean time news being brought, that a formidable 
fleet was coming out of Syria under the com mand of the fa- 
mous Hannibal, Eudamus, the Rhadian admiral, having rein- 
forced his ſquadron with ſeventeen other ſhips, went out to 
meet him, in order to prevent his joining Polyxenidas in the 
port of Epheſus. Endamus firſt advanced to the iſland of 
Magiſte near the coaſts of Lycia, with a deſign to wait for 
him there; but, the heat being exceſſi ve and the air there ve- 
ry unwholſome, he failed from thence to the mouth of the 
Eurymedon, a river of Pamphylia, where he was informed 
by the inhabitants of A/pendus, that Hannibal's fleet appeared 
off Sida a maritime city on the borders of Pamphylia. It 
conſiſted of thicty ſeven large ſhips, among which were 
three ſeptiremes, four hexaremes, and ten triremes ; whereas 
the Rhoadian fleet confifted only of thirty two quadriremes, 
and four triremes. When the Syrian fleet diſcovered the 
Rhadians advancing to attack them, they made a large front 
and faced the enemy. Hannibal commanded the right wing, 
and Apollonius, one of the king's chief favourites, the left. 
The Rhodians ſailed on in a line, with Eudamus at their head, 
Chariclitus brought up the rear, and Pamphilidas commanded 
in the center, When they came to draw up in line of bat- 
tle, Eudamus failed out, but did not leave room enough for 
his gallies to be drawn up with the due diſtances in one line. 
This inadvertency cauſed ſome diſorder in his fleet. How- 
ever, while they were diſentangling themſelves in the beſt 
manner they could, Eudamus with five gallies only attacked 
Hannibal's wing, and the experience of the Rhodians ſoon 
repaired the fault of their admiral, for the ſhips widened of 
themſelves, ſo that each had room enough to turn about and 
ply their oars. Then the onſet began, and not one of the 
Rhodian gallies attacked Antiochus's ſhips without ſucceſs. 
The largeſt ſhip in the royal navy was by a very ſmall Rhz- 
dian galley funk in the very beginning of the engagement, 
which greatly terrified and diſheartened the Syrians in the leit 
wing, But Eudamus was hard preſſed by Hannibal in the 
right wing. The Carthaginian had already ſurrounded the 
five Rhodian gallics, which the others obſerving haſtened 
to his relief, and attacked Hannibal on all fides with ſuch 
vigour, that he was forced to crowd all the fail he could, and 
fave that part of the ſquadron by flight. The Rhzadians after 
having purſued him ſome time and taken one of his hexare- 
mes, returned to Rhodes with the glory indeed of having 
conquered, but reproaching one another for not having utter- 
ly deſtroyed the Syrian fleet. However, they had at leaſt 
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the advantage of blocking him up in the ports of Pampbylia 
ſo cloſe, that it was impoſſible for him to do the king the 
leaſt ſervice. Chariclitus lay at anchor with twenty ſhips of 
war off Patara and the iſland of Mig iſte, in order to inter- 
cept him in his paſſage, if he attempted to join Polyxenidas. 
As for Eudamus he returned with only ſeven great ſhips to 
join the prætor Æmilius at Samos, While the Rhgdians 
kept Hannibal thus blocked up, Emilius, being joined by 
another Rhogdian ſquadron, entirely defeated the fleet of 
| Antiochus off the iſland of Teos, In this engagement the 
| Syrians loſt fifty two of their beſt ſhips, and the Romans only 
two. The news of this defeat ſo dejected Antiochus, that 
: he raiſed the ſiege of Colophon, and retired into Cappadocia 
; to his ſon-in-law Ariarathes. He was ſoon after totally de- 
: feated by land in the famous battle which was fought near Mag- 
e neſia, and determined that unhappy prince to accept a peace 


it upon ſuch conditions as it pleaſed the conqueror to impoſe. 
bh On this occaſion king Eumenes went in perſon to Rome to 
t. congratulate the republic on the ſucceſs of her arms in the 
J, Levant, and was received by the ſenate with all poſſible 
: marks of honour and gratitude for his ſervices, and preſſed 


to declare what recompence would be moſt agreeable to him. 
The king for a long time modeſtly declined ſaying any thing 
in his own praiſe, or aſking any particular reward, referring 
that matter wholly to the determination of the conſcript 
fathers. But they ftill infiſting that he ſhould give an ac- 
count of his exploits, and declare what Rome could do 
to ſhew her gratitude in the moſt acceptable manner, he at 
length comply'd ; and having run over his father's ſervices 
and his own, and anſwered the objections he foreſaw the 
Rhodians would make as republicans againſt the encreaſe of 
his territories, and in favour of the Aſiatic Greeks, whoſe 


concluded: * As to my deſires, ſince I muſt declare them, 
<« they are theſe. You have confined the king of Syria 
© within mount Taurus, and if Rome keeps for herſelf the 
© countries which extend from thoſe parts to the ſea, I ſhall 
© lay no claim to them; it will be both a pleaſure to me and 
a ſecurity to my dominions to have you for my neigh- 
e bours, But if you ſhould deſpiſe fo diſtant a conqueſt, 
and think it will not anſwer the expence of keeping it, 
© I will venture to fay, that none of your allics have bet- 
ter deſerved it than myſelf.” The ſenate received his 
propoſal with approbation, and was diſpoſed to grant him 
bis requeſt, but the Rhadian deputies, when they were ad- 


liberty and independence they would contend for, he thus 
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mitted to audience, pleaded for the liberty of the Greet cities 
in Afia, as Eumenes had apprehended. «+ Your victories, 
<« ſaid they to the ſenate, have made you maſters of a great 
« many Greek colonies on this fide mount Taurus, and 
<< ſhall they alone not partake of that general regard for 
<< liberty, which has made you the deliverers of Greece? 
Subject as many of the other nations to Eumenet as you 
<< pleaſe ; they do not know the value of liberty; they have 
<< been ſo long accuſtomed to kingly government, that it 
5 is ſcarce any burden to them. But the Greeks have the 
<< ſame ſpirit as the Romans; they love, nay they adore, 
<< liberty, and expect to receive from you this ineſtimable 
<< preſent, for which they will be eternally indebted to your 
<< glorious arms. It may indeed be ſaid, that theſe Greet 
« cities declared for Antiochus. And ſo likewiſe did many 
c of the Greek cities in Europe, which nevertheleſs you 
5 reſtored to their laws and liberties. And this is all we 
% aſk for the Afiatic Greeks, Cannot you deny Eumenes 
% what you denied yourſelves ? This, conſcript fathers, is 
„ our only requeſt. Have not the paſt ſervices of the 
„ Rhedtians deſerved your favour for a people, who came 
“originally from Greece as well as themſelves ? Beſides, to 
<< grant our deſires is to give the higheſt inſtance poſſible 
of that true magnanimity, which is peculiar to Roman 
cc minds 22 


TheRho- THis ſpeech made an impreſſion on the minds of the 
dians re. fathers, who at length determined to ſend ten commiſſioners 


arded by 
0 


mans. 


into the Levant to ſettle all diſputes there, but declared be- 
fore-hand, that Lycaonia, the two Phrygias and Myſia ſhould 
for the future be ſubjet to Emumenes. Lycia, that part of 
Caria which was next to Rhodes, and part of Piſidia were 
beſtowed on the Rhedians, as a reward for their eminent 
ſervices during the war. However, in both theſe diſpoſitions 
thoſe cities were excepted which enjoyed their liberty before 
the war. The diſpoſal of Sali raiſed a diſpute between the 
Rhodians and the embaſſadors of king Antiochus. Sali was 
a City of Cilicia beyond mount Taurus, and had been found- 
ed by a Greek colony from Argi. The Rhodians therefore 
thought it ſhould be declared free as well as the other Gree# 
cities. But the king's embaſſadors claiming it in virtue oi 
the treaty concluded with the Romans, the Rhodians ac- 
quieſced, and Sli was allotted to king Antiochus l. 


i Pol vn. legat. 25, 36. Dionor. Sicul, legat. 10. Liu. 
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THz Rhodians, tho“ ſuch zealous aſſertors of liberty, The Lyci- 
oppreſſed, in a moſt cruel manner, the Lycians, who ans com- 

by been ſubjected to them by the Roman ſenate. The Plain to 
Lycians, not able to bear the oppreſſions they groaned un- the ſenate 
der, ſent deputies to Rome to complain of their new maſ- J e 
ters and procure ſome redreſs for their calamitiess When Rhodians: 
they were introduced to the ſenate, they addreſſed the fa- 
thers thus: We were formerly ſubject to the king of Syria, 
and found his government very mild in compariſon of the 
oppreſſions we endure under the Rhodians, We now under- 
go all the hardſhips of ſlavery. All kinds of ſeverity are uſed, 
not only againſt particular perſons, but againſt the whole 
nation. The honour of our wives and daughters is not ſafe ; 
our eſtates are at the mercy of our maſters ; our lands are 
pillaged ; in ſhort, we are treated like ſlaves bought in the 
market. The ſenate, touched with compaſſion, wrote a let- 
ter to the Rhodians, which was carried by the Lycian en- 
voys themſelves, to this effet: We never intended to 
enſlave the countries we gave you. None of thoſe people, 
who were born free, have been reduced to a ſtate of flavery 
by us. Remember therefore, that the Lycians are allies 
of the people of Rome, at the ſame time that they are your 
ſubjects. The Rhodtans, taking it very much amiſs, that 
their ſubjects ſhould dare to have recourſe to any foreign 
power, began to treat them with more ſeverity than ever. 
Whereupon the Lycians, at the inſtigation of Eumenes, as 
is ſuppoſed, taking up arms, attempted to ſhake off the 
yoke. But the Nelas ſoon reduced them, and uſed them 
in ſo eruel a manner, that they were obliged to have re- 
courſe anew to Rome, where they found many patrons, the 
Rhodians having diſobliged the Romans, by conveying with 
their fleet Laodice the daughter of Seleucus, whom Perſes 
had lately married, into Macedon. The ſenate therefore 
appointed new commiſſioners to compoſe matters between the 
Lycians and Rhodians, enjoining them to favour the former 
as much as they could, without wronging the latter. The 
commiſſioners were not received at Rhedes with the uſual 
marks of friendſhip and affection ; but, however, the Rho- 
dians complied with their injunctions, and treated the Lyci- 
* thenceforth more like allies than ſubjects . 

In the mean time Eumenes, arriving at Rome, acquainted yer of 
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the ſenate with the vaſt preparations which Per/es the ſon of the flood, 
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Philip was making, with a deſign, as he rightly ſuppoſed, 
to kindle a new wat in the eaſt, and recover the countries 
which had been taken from his father by the Romans. The 
Rhedians taking it for granted, that Eumenes had included 
their republic in the informations he had given againſt the 
king of Macedon, ſent to Rome one of their chief men, 
named Satyrus, to clear them from all ſuſpicion of favouring 
Perſes. Satyrus was a man of a violent temper, and there- 
fore being, by the help of his friends and patrons, admitted 
to an audience of the ſenate together with Eumenes, be 
broke out into reproaches againſt him. It is you, faid he, 
who have ſtirred up Lycia againft the Rhodian government. 
You have done more miſchief 'in Aa than ever Antiochus 
the Great did. "Theſe invectives were agreeable to the AV- 
atics, who now began to favour Perſes ; but the only effect 
they had at Reme was to render the - Rhodians ſuſpected, and 
increaſe the affection of the Romans for Eumenes. As the 
Romans were then on the point of engaging in a war with 
Perſes, three commiſſioners were ſent to the coaſts of A- 
fra, to watch the motions and inclinations of the Rhodtans. 
Rhodes thought herſelf injurcd by the Romans in her diſputes 
with the Lycians, and had given ſome plain proofs of her 
aſtection to Perjes. She actually had at this time a fleet of 
forty fail in her ports, and it was not known for what ex- 
pedition they were deſigned. But when the commiſſioners 
arrived at Rhodes, they found the inhabitants better diſpoſed than 
they expected. Hegeſiſochus, a man entirely addicted to the 
Romans, was then prytanis (F), or the chief magiſtrate. 
He had no ſooner diſcovered, that Rome intended to carry 
the war into Macedon, but he aſſembled the people, and 
addreſſed himſelf to them thus: «© The Roman forces. are 
« coming once more to exert themſelves in the eaſt ; what 


(F) The chief magiſtrate in the city of Rhodes was called Pry- 
taxis, which name the Rhodians, in all likelihood, borrowed of the 
Athenians. The latter choſe annually by lot five hundred ſenators 
to govern their ſtate; that is, fifty in each of the ten tribes, of 
which their republic conſiſted, as each tribe had its turn of pre- 
eedency. The fifty ſenators in office were called Prytanes, the 
place where they uſed to aſſemble Prytaneon, and the ſpace of time 
they continued in office Prytancia. The Prytanis, among the R 
dians, had much the ſame power and authority as the Prætor in 
the other ſtates of Greece, but was choſen every fix months, at the 
end of which his authority expired, unleſs he was, by a pluralit) 
of votes, con: inued in his office ; which, as Pohbius tells us, ſome- 
times happened, but ſeldom, the Rh being, to a great degtee, 
jealous ot the:r liberties, | 


«© can 
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cu „ 1 of Rhodes | 
can we do better than join that republie? We are become . 1 
4c rich and powerful by having aſſiſted her in her former 7 
4 expeditions ; what then do we not owe her in point of 
cc gratitude ? Beſides, our common ſafety depends upon | \ 
«© our not dividing our intereſts from hers. Let us not 90 
« then be both ungrateful and imprudent; and if it be ne- 5 
6c for us to declare for Rome, let us not delay to 1 
«« the laſt minute the ſuccours which ſhe has a right to de- 1 
« mand of us. Our gallies lie unemployed in our harbours; 
« let us equip them, and, by our diligence, anticipate the 
« expectations of our friends and benefactors. Let Rome 
« find us to ſerve her. This propoſal of Hege- 
filochus had been and forty gallies immediately e- 
quipped ; ſo that, upon the arrival of the Roman deputies, 
the Rhodians offered themſelves ready to ſerve them, and en- 
gage in the war whenever the republic thought fit to call up- 
on them . 

Tus Roman envoys were ſcarce reimbarked, highly ſatiſ- Perſes en- 4 
fied with zeal of the Rhodians, when ambaſſadors arriv- {ravours NM 
ed at s from Perſes. They brought from the king a % fer | 
letter to the ſenate, wherein he .gave them an account 3 
nts wo the Romans, and added, that he hoped all 2 ne 

| would be ſoon compoſed in an amicable manner ;% 
but that, at all events, he depended on their affection. The y.,. of 
ſenate of Rhodes aſſembled to give audience to the Macedo- the Flood, 
nian ambaſſadors, who employed all their eloquence to per- 2829. 
ſuade the Rhodians to ſtand neuter till war was openly de- Year be- 
clared. By that means, faid they, Rhodes will be in a con- fore 
dition to prevent a war, by interpoſing her good offices, Chriſt, 
which will be very acceptable to both parties, ſo long as 179. 
ſhe fides with neither; but if afterwards Rome perſiſts in 
troubling the repoſe of the eaſt, it will be then your buſineſs 
to take up arms, and oppoſe, to the utmoſt of your power, 
thoſe who are for involving you in new wars. This ſpeech 
was heard with attention ; but the ſenators were already pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of the Romans, ſo that the anſwer they 
received was not agreeable to the king. The prytanes gave 
it in theſe words. We entreat Perſes to aſk nothing of us 
which may be prejudicial to the intereſts of Rome. After this 
the ambaſſadors withdrew, and returned to Aacedor, with- 
out any poſitive anſwer to their demands o. 

Nor long after, war being declared with Perſes, the Rho- 
dians ſent ſome of their gallies to join Caius Lucretius the 
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The haugh- Roman admiral ; but the greateſt number of their ſhips 
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ty embaſſy war, kept in their own harbours, expecting the iſſue of 
of theRho- the * between Perſes and the Romans ; for though 


dians to 
the Roman 
Senate. 


of the leading men favoured Rome, yet the people was 
generally inclined to Perſes. Hence no ſooner was news 
brought of the defeat of the conſul Licinius in Theſſaly, but 
the Rhodians entered into negotiations with Perſes, and tak- 
ing upon them to be mediators between the contending pow- 
ers, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, commanding, rather than 
entreating, the ſenate to put an end to the war. If Rome, 
(faid they, addrefling the ſenate) was formerly victorious 
<< in the eaſt, to what did ſhe owe her ſucceſs but to our 
« arms and fleets? The victories you gained over Antiochus 
e were our victories as much as yours. As for Macedon, it 
<< was then at peace with us, and our entering into engage- 
« ments with Perſes could be therefore no juſt offence to 
« you. But we at laſt broke with this prince, merely out 
© of complaiſance to Rome. We followed your ſtandards to 
<< the prejudice of our ally, contrary to our own inclinations, 
«<< and without any provocation from him. Had he done 
« any thing which could give us juſt cauſe to abandon him? 
cc We have indeed been very juſtly puniſhed for ſeparating 
«© from him. How many misfortunes have we ſuffered for 
<6 the three years that you made war with him? Our navi- 
© gation is loſt, and our iſland wants neceſſaries. We can 
no longer ſail with ſafety along the coaſts of Aſia, and 
<5 raiſe our, impoſts in the tributary cities there. The Rho- 
% d:an republic therefore, fatigued with your hoſtilities, 
*c which all recoil upon her, thought herſelf obliged to en- 
„treat the Macedonian to make peace with Rome. She ſent 
«© ambaſſadors to require it of him; and now ſhe ſends others 
to the ſenate to warn them to put an end to the war with 
Perſes, which, if you refuſe to do, we ſhall find proper 
© means to bring the obſtinate to reaſon ?. . 

IT is eaſy to judge in what manner fo vain and preſump- 
tuous a ſpeech- was received. Some hiſtorians tell us, that 
the only anſwer the ſenate returned was, to order a decree 
to be read in their preſence, whereby the Lycians and Ca- 
rians were declared free. This was touching them to the 
quick, and mortifying them in the moſt ſenſible part. The 
intrepid chief of the embaſſy was fo ftruck with this decree, 
that he fell into a ſwoon. ' Others ſay, the ſenate anſwered 
in few words, that the diſpoſition of the Rhodians, and their 
ſecret intrigues with Perſes, had been long known at Rams; 
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that when ſhould have conquered Perſes, which, they 
hoped, N very ſoon, they ſhould, rh turn, find 

means to reward or puniſh the good or ill offices they had 
received during the war. They had ordered the ambaſſadors, 
however, the uſual preſents ; but the proud Rhodians refuſed 
to accept them. | 

Tak ambaſſadors, upon their return to Rhodes, found 

there deputies from Perſes and Gentius king of [llyricum, 
ſent, by their reſpective maſters, to conclude an alliance with 
the Rhodians, and engage them to turn their arms againſt The Rho- 
Rome. The advantages which the Macedonian fleet had late- dians en- 
ly gained over the allies of Rome, inclined the Rhodians to Cate with 
give a favourable reception to the ambaſladors of the confe- wy 
derate kings. They made harangues in the ſenate and before /* _ 
the people, and were heard with attention. In ſpite of all " 
the oppolition met with from Thetetes, and a few others, 

who ſtill adhered to the Romans, the Rhodian ſenate pro- 
miſed not to lend the Romans ſhips or men and thereby ob- 
lige them to finiſh the war with Macedon, by a peace which 
ſhould be advantageous to the eaſt. Purſuant to this engage- 
ment they recalled the ſhips which they had ſent to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Romans, and ſoon after ſent new ambaſſadors 
to Rome in favour of Perſes. But they, unfortunately for 
the republic of Rhodes, arrived at Rome juſt when the news 

of the entire defeat of Perſes was publiſhed ; and the ſenate 
maliciouſly choſe that very time to give them audience. But 
the chief of the embaſly turned the haughty demands he was 
ordered to make in favour of the king of Macedon into con- 
gratulations : 4+ I came hither, conſcript fathers, (ſaid he) 

to repreſent to you how burdenſome the war in the Le- 

«© vant was to you, and how prejudicial to us; but your 

<< proſperity has prevented my repreſentations, and left no- 
thing for me to do, but to rejoice with you upon your 

great ſucceſs.” The ſenate ordered ſuch an anſwer to 
be given, as was ſuitable to the ſuſpicions they entertained 
of the Rhodjans : Neither the intereſts of Greece, (ſaid 

they) nor your own ſafety, brought you hither. It was 

your attachment to the Macedonian party that induced you 
eto croſs the ſeas, in order to intimidate us. Had your 
<< concern been only for Greece or yourſelves, 2 would 
have come and implored the aſſiſtance of Rome when 

« Perſes entered Theſſaly, and threatened both the continent 
and your iſland with a ſudden invaſion. On the contra- 
, you. knew that Paulus Amilius had opened a way 
into Macedon; your fears were for that kingdom, and 
therefore you came to treat of peace, Go, perfidious 

0 : | v 2 40 men, 
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«© men, and carry back word to your republic, that her 
* care for the intereſts of Perſes is now out of ſeaſon. 
This anſwer fo terrified the Rhodians, that they returned 
home, and exhorted their countrymen to regain the good- 
will of the ſenate by all ſorts of ſubmiſſion 4. 
AMBASSADORS were accordingly ſent to appeaſe the 
wrath of the ſenate, who, on their arrival at Rome, were 
not only refuſed audience, but even threatened with war. 
The ſenate firſt decreed, that the Rhodian ambaſſadors ſhould 
not be treated with the uſual hoſpitality, nor looked upon as 
friends, ws the conſul was charged to acquaint them 
with this As ſoon as the conſul appeared, the ambaſ- 


ſadors, who were waiting in the curia for an anfwer, advanc- 
ing ſome paces towards him, aſſured him, that they were come 


only to con te the Romans on their late victory, and 
—_— —— ˖˙ ˖——KE«k TT 
republic. But Junius, putting on a grave air, We deſire 
— — E whoſe fidelity 
ve ſuſpect. Go and condole with Perſes. We admit 
<< none within the walls of Rome, or into the ſenate, but the 
«© ambaſſadors of nations which are our friends; and are you 
„ ſo? Did you even preferve the appearances of friendſhip 
% during the war? The Rhodians were thunder-ſtruck at 
theſe words, fell proftrate with tears in their eyes, and en- 
treated the conſul to have more to the ſervices 
had formerly done Rome, than to the ill conduct into whi 
they had been ſeduced for fome years. Then they changed 
their habits, and running from houſe to houſe, in the attire of 
criminals, endeavoured to raiſe the of the Roman 
citizens. © But Juventius Thalna, the prætor, moved the tribes 
to declare war againſt Rhodes, and to ſend one of the preſent 
magiſtrates to begin hoſtilities. This motion being oppoſed 
dy ſome of the tribunes, and the conteſt growing warm, the 


fenate was at laſt obliged to admit the Rhadian ambaſladors to 


an audience, and gave them leave to ſpeak in their own vin- 
dication. Affymedes, who was at the head of the embaſly, 
made a long harangue, wherein he confeſſed, that vanity was 
indeed the vice of his countrymen, and that they were very 
apt to talk arrogantly ; but he hoped, that the Romans would 
not think any inſtance of this national weakneſs ſuch a crime 
as to be puniſhed with the total ruin of their country. He 
urged the many important ſervices which Rhodes had former- 
ly rendered the republic, and that tho? of late ſhe had ceaſed to 
aſſiſt the Romans, yet ſhe had never committed hoſtilities 


Fears, legat, 88. Liv. I. 45. 
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againſt tham. He concluded with declaring the entire fub- 
miſſion of the Rhodiant to the good-will'and' pleaſure of Rome, 
and their reſolution to make no reſiſtance to her arms in caſe 
of an attack. As ſoon as Afiymedes had done ſpeaking, the 
ambaſſadors and their retinue fell proſtrate, and held out bran- 
ches of olive in their hands, as a token of their fuing for peace. 
Then they withdrew, and the matter was diſcuſſed in the ſe- 
nate. Such of the ſenators as had ſerved in the Macedonian 
war voted warmly againſt the Rhodians, and were for g 
ing Rome in a new war. But Cato put an end 6 the beds 
by a ſpeech full of ſpirit- and good ſenſe. He reproached 


could have made them deliberate, whether they ſhould d 
a republic, againſt which the only was ſecret thoughts 
and proud words. © | ye immortal gods, ſaid he, 
« we then uſurp your rights ? Shall we ſearch into mens 
60 to find enemies? Have we not open and declared 
enemies enough? I ſhall readily grant, that the Rhodians 
« were grieved for the d and captivity of Perſes; 
« nay, I ſhall allow, that compaſſion for him had not fo great 
« a ſhare in their aſſtiction as their own intereſt ; but is it 
« then unlawful to wiſh for li ? Rome is a powerful ſtate, 
« and capable of ſwallowing up all the countries of the eaſt. 
« Maceden, the only bulwark againſt her, was deftroyed. 
„The inundation was drawing near, and hence their fears 
« and alarms. Did the Rhediens hate you? No; but _ 
„loved themſelves. Are there any among us who wou 

not be ancaſy to ſee a formidable neighbour in poſſeſſion of 
« lands adjoining to ours? What would we not do to get 
« rid of fuch a ne ? Any means but violence are 
« awful. This is the prefent caſe. The Rhodians wiſhed 
« that Perſes might not be ruined, and that the barrier, 
« which ſeparated them from us, might not be thrown down; 
« and what is there criminal in this? Befides, are bare wiſhes 
« puniſhable ? But it is alſo ſaid, that the Rhodians ſhewed 
* their pride by words; and indeed one of their ambaſſa- 
* dors did drop ſome v gant and haughty ex- 
e preflions ; but what can be from thence more than 
de this, that there is a nation in the world more haughty and 
«© imperious than ourſeves? Is an indiſcreet expreſſion fo 
te highly criminal, that it ought to be expiated with rivers of 
% ud? What will the conſequence of an unjuſt ſeverity 
* be but inſurrections among the timorous nations, and re- 
s volts, or at leaſt diſtruſts, among our allies ? Foreign na- 
tions will fear us more, but love us leſs. - The Rbodians, 
alter all, have not carried their ingratitude to exceſs. Per- 


60 ſes, 


the l, 
ſenators with being blinded by proſperity, fince nothing elle g. 
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« et, when in his greateſt glory, could not ſeducg them ſo 
c far as to prevail on them to take up arms againſt us; [I 
«© therefore vote for rejecting the motion of the prætor Ju- 
« yentius, and leaving the Rhadians in peaceable n 
c of their iſland* ”. 


Lycia ] Thx advice and repreſentations of Cato were of ſuch 


Caria a- 


with the ſenate, that war was not declared againſt the 


ten from Rhodians, which was the main point. The ſenate only re- 


the Rho- newed the decree they had formerly made, whereby the Rbo- 


dians. 


dians were ordered to withdraw their gariſons from Lycid and 
Caria, and reſtore the inhabitants to their antient liberty. Af- 
ter the publication of this decree, Philacrates, one of the em- 
baſſadors, returned to Rhodes ; but Aftimedes continued at 
Rome, to give his republic notice of what was tranſacted there. 
The news which Philecrates brought to Rhodes, where they 
were all in the utmoſt conſternation and under great apprehen- 
fions of a war with Rome, was received with inexpreflible joy; 
2 chat the loſs 1 and Caria ſeemed to them 

t a ſlight puniſhment. now made it their whole bu- 
NY the affection of the Romans. The alliance 
which they had formerly entered into with Rome, was not 
yet complete. They had reſerved to themſelves a liberty to 
make alliances with any king or independent ſtate they pleaſed, 
whether in Europe or Aſia ; but now the times were changed. 
Since the conqueſt of Macedon, there was no power in all the 
eaſt to be feared or courted, except the Romans ; the Rhod:- 
ant therefore were deſirous to enter into a more ſtrict alliance 
with Rome, and, in order to gain the affection of the Roman 
Citizens, they commanded a crown of gold to be made at 
Rhodes of great value (G), which Theodetus, their admiral, 
was ordered to carry to Rome, and there negotiate this new 


r Liv. I. 48. Por vn. legat. Diopor. Stcor. I. 19. & in 
Pnoci 1. Biblio. cod. 244. * a 


(G) Li (84) fixes the value of this rich crown at twenty thou- 
ſand of thoſe pieces of gold, which the Roman! called aurez ; but 
Polybizs values it only at ten thouſand. The azrexs among the Re- 
man was worth twenty-five Attic drachmæ, or twenty-five denari, 
according to Dio Cafffus (8 5). It weighed two drams and an halt. 
Sappoſing therefore, that, in theſe ages of the republic, the pro- 
Portion of gold to filver was as ten to one, which we have reaſon to 
. pied. oi aaetaRd ITE 
than twenty-five 


(84) Liv. J. 48. c. 233 Dis Caf. L. 48. 
| 45. c. 23 (85) Dis Caf. 45 — 
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alliance (H). Nevertheleſs, as the Rhodians were vain- glo- 
rious, they enjoined Theodotus not to offer his petition in writ- 
ing, left, in caſe his requeſt was not granted, it might be con- 
veyed down to poſterity, and be a ſtanding monument of 
reproach to them. The admiral ſet fail, came to Rome, and 
made his preſents, which were accepted ; but as for the alli- 
ance, Rome made his republic ſolicit it a long time, taking 
pleaſure in humbling the Rhedian pride. They were ordered 
firſt to evacuate Caria and Lycia, and alſo to withdraw their 

riſons from the two cities of Caunus and Stratonice, the 

rſt of which had purchaſed of one of Ptolemy's generals 
with two talents, and the ſecond: had been given them 
by Antiochus and Seleucus. However, they not only readily The Rho- 
gave up both places, but moreover either put to death, or dians ad- 
baniſhed, all thoſe, who, during the courſe of the war, had mitted to 
favoured 4 ; whereupon the ſenate camplied at laſt with an alliance 
their requeſt, and admitted them into an alliance with 2071 
Rome k. Rome. 


city of Caria being by the inhabitants of Caunzs, 
ſent embaſſadors to the Nhodians, imploring their affiſtance, 


and offering to ſurrender to them. Notwithſtanding this ad- 
offer, the Rhodians deliberated ſome time, whe- 
ther they ſhould relieve the Calyndians or no, without the 

conſent of the Roman ſenate ; but as the ſiege was purſued 

vith vigour, and an anſwer from Rome would come too late, 

they at laſt ſent ſuccours to the beſieged city, and forced the 

Caunians to retire. However, before they took poſſeſſion of 

the place, they ſent two of their chief citizens, Lydamis and 

Cleagoras, to Rome, to lay their laurels at the feet of the con- 4% f- | 
ſcript fathers, and to draw what advantages they could from <oured by 
their ſubmiſſion. Indeed, nothing could be more agreeable the ſenate. a 
to the haughty ſenators, than to ſee thoſe Rhodians, who a few _ 
years before, pretended to give law to Rome, now reduced ſo 

low, as not to dare to take poſſeſſion of a city without their 

leave. The deputies were graciouſly received, and their re- 


FEES: legat. 93. & 140. Liv. I. 43. ArrIAN. Syriac. p. 
116. 


(H) The negotiating of this new alliance with Rome was, ac- 
cording to Polybius, committed to the care of another embaſſador, 
whom he calls Rhodopho but a little lower he gives him the name of 
Theetetes, He was eighty years of age, and died at Rome, before 
he could put the laſt hand to the negotiation. 
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encouraged them to deſire of the fathers, that the pri- 
| bjects of Rhades might be reſtored to the enjoyment of 
2837- all the lands they had formerly poſſeſſed in Caris and Lycia. 
3 Their requeſt was granted, and the embaſſadors returned as 
dai, well ſatished-with the ſenate, as the ſenate was with them. 
WY The Rhedians, out of gratitude, defired leave to erect, in 
the temple of Minerva at Rome, a ſtatue of that geddeſs, 
thirty cubits high, "Thus, all jealouſies between the two re- 
publics were removed, and the good underſtanding, which had 

long ſubſiſted between them entirely reſtored t. 

"ROM this time, to the breaking out of the Afithrigatic 
war in Afia, the Rhadians performed nothing, which hiſtori- 
ans have worth tranſmitting to poſterity. They en- 
joyed their liberties, while all the other ſtates and colonies of 
Greece were brought. under the Roman yoke, and became 
provinces of that republic. They continued to maintain an 
inviolable attachment to Rome, and gave a ſignal inftance 
of their fidelity in the above-mentioned war; for the Mo- 
dians and the little country of Lydia, near mount Sipylus, 
were the only allies who remained faithful to the Ramans on 
all the coaſts of Afia, after Mithridates had proclaimed war 
with the republic; Rhodes eſpecially ſerved as a ſanctuary for 
all the Romans, whom the Afiatics drove in great numbers 
out of their countries: and Caſſius bimſelf, formerly governor 

Rhodes of the province of Pergamus, fled: thither for refuge. The 
befieged by King of Pontus therefore reſolved to turn all his forces by ſea 
Mithrida- and land againſt that iſland ; and the inhabitants choſe rather 
tes. to ſuſtain a ſiege than renounce their alliance with Rome. 
Year of They put their ports in a ſtate of defence, and covered their 
the Flood, ramparts with all ſorts of military machines. The Romans, 
-- Hed who had fled thither, made up the beſt part of the Rhodiar 
Chrit, army, and the inhabitants, relying upon them and their own 
28 ſkill in maritime affairs, were not at all diſmayed at the vaſt 
WW fleets and land- forces, which Mitbhridates was bringing againſt 
| them. They poſted their fleet before their iſland, and divid- 
ed it into three ſquadrons; one, drawn up in a line, covered 

the entrance of the port, and the other two were placed, like 

Wings, to hinder the enemy's approach. Mithridates ap- 


peared on board a quinqueremis, at the head of a fleet much 


more numerous than that of the enemy. He divided it into 
three ſquadrons, ordering two of them to inveſt the wings 
of the Rhodians, whilft he himſelf attacked the ſ that 
| faced the port. The Rhodians therefore, left they ſhould be 
overpowered with numbers, retired by degrees, till they came 


© PoLYs, legat. 210, 211, Liv. ubi ſupra. 
to 
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to the mouth of the harbour, which entirely ſtopped up; 
and after this, the ſeveral OOTY followed, Res 
to their advantage. Mithridates loſt many ſhips, and nar- 
rowly eſcaped himſelf being made priſoner in his quinquere- 
mis, Which was taken. 

DuziNnG theſe ſea-engagements, Mitbridates embarked 
his numerous army on tranſports, which being diſperſed by a 
violent ſtorm, and driven to the right and left of the iſland, 
the Rhodians ſent out their fleet, fell on the veſſels, which 
the ſtorm had put in diforder, ſunk ſome, burnt others, and 
took four hundred men priſoners. Upon this Mithridates 
reſolved to attack the city by ſea in the night, and ordered a 
ſambuca, built on two gallies, to advance to the walls. He 
had been informed, that the wall of the city was but of a 
moderate height on the fide of the temple of Jupiter Ata- 
byrius, and reſolved to ſtorm it there. To this end he em- 
barked his troops filently, furniſhed them with ſcaling ladders, 
and ordered them to wait till a ſignal was given them, by a 
perſon hired for that purpoſe, from the top of the temple. In 
the mean time the king himſelf made a falſe attack on the 
ſide of the port, with great ſhouts, which cauſed the be- 

to kindle many fires in the city. "Thoſe who were to 


wait for the ſignal before they began the attack on the ſide 
of the temple, miſtaking theſe fires for it, were too in 


dians made a vi 


The ſambuca, after having done ſome damage, ſunk with its 
own weight ; and Mithridates, diſheartened at theſe diſap- 
pointments, broke up the ſiege, after having loſt a great ma- 
ny men and the beſt part of his navy n. The behaviour of 
the Rhodians on this occaſion was highly applauded at Rome, 
and orders were ſent to Sylla to return them thanks in the 
name of the ſenate, and renew the antient alliance between 
the two republics. In the war which Pompey made upon the 
Cilician pirates, the Rhodians aſſiſted him with all their naval 
forces, and had a great ſhare in all the victories which he gained, 
though that proud Roman afſumed the whole glory of ſup- 
preſſing thoſe robbers to himſelf . 

lx the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, they aſſiſted 
the latter with a numerous fleet, under the command of one 
Eupbranor, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all the com- 
manders of Pompey's navy, and gained very confiderable ad- 


» Aria in Mithridat. Dope. Srcut. in excerpt. Va- 


LIS II, p. 402. LIV. I. 78. Mewun.c. 33. "Arran. in 
Michridat. FLoxvs. I. 3. c. 5. 


of. VII. 2 2 vantages 


the attempt, and miſcarried. Early in the morning the Rho- The þege 
gorous ſally, and drove off the aggreſſors. raiſed. 
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vanta ges over Ceſar's fleets . After the death of Pompey, 

they faded with Cæſar, which drew upon them the reſentment 

The Rho- of C. Caſſius who advanced to the iſland of Rhodes with a pow- 
dians 4. erful fleet, after having reduced the greateſt part of the continent. 
feated in a The Rhadians, terrified at his approach, ſent ambaſſadors, en- 
ſea fight by treating him to make up matters in an amicable manner, and 
Caſſius. promiſing to ſtand neuter, and recal the ſhips which they had ſent 
to the aſſiſtance of the triumviri. Caſſius inſiſted upon their 
delivering up their fleet to him, and putting him in poſſeſſion 

both of their harbour and city. This demand the Rhodians 

would, by no means, comply with, and therefore began to 

put themſelves in a condition to ſtand a ſiege; but firſt ſent 
Archelaus, who had taught Caſſius the Greet tongue, while 

he ſtudied at Rhodes, to intercede with his diſciple in their be- 

half. Archelaus could not, with all his authority, prevail up- 

on him to moderate his demands; wherefore the Rhodtians, 

having created one Alexander, a bold and enterprizing man, 

their prætor or prytanis, equipped a fleet of three and thirty 

ſail, and ſent it out under the command of Mnaſeus, an ex- 
perienced ſea-officer, to offer Caffius battle. Both fleets 

fought with incredible bravery, and the victory was long 

doubtful ; but the Rhodians being at length overpowered with 

numbers, were forced to return with their fleet to Rhodes, 

two of their ſhips being ſunk, and the reſt very much da- 

maged by the heavy ſhips of the Romans. This was the firſt 

time, as our author obſerves, that the Rhodians were fairly 

Year of overcome in a ſea- fight “. 

the Flood. Caſſius, who had beheld this fight from a neighbouring hill, 
2957. having refitted his ſleet, which had been no leſs damaged than 
Before that of the Rhadians, repaired to Loryma, a ſtrong hold on 
Chritt, the continent belonging to the Rhodians. This caſtle he 
42. took by aſſault, and from hence conveyed his land- forces, un- 
er the conduct of Fanius and Lentulus, over into the iſland. 
His fleet conſiſted of fourſcore ſhips of war and above two 

hundred tranſports. The Rhodians no ſooner ſaw this migh- 

ty fleet appear, but they went out again to meet the enemy. 

This ſecond engagement was far more bloody than the firſt; 

Rhodes many ſhips were ſunk, and great numbers of men killed on 
taken by both fides. But victory anew declared for the Romans, 
Cafſias, Who immediately blocked up the city of Rhodes both by ſea 
and plun- and land. As the Rhodians had not had time to furniſh the city 
dered with ſufficient ſtore of proviſions, ſome of the inhabitants 
fearing, that if it were taken either by aſſault or by famine, 

Caſſius would put all the inhabitants to the ſword, as Brutus 


* HiRrIius de Bell. Alexandrin. Y Applan, 1.4-P- 
630, Dio. I. 47. p. 346. | mad 
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had lately done at Xanthus, privately opened the gates to him, 
and put him in poſſeſſion of the town, which he neverthe- 
leſs treated as if it had been taken by aſſault. He command- 


ed fifty of the Chief citizens, who were ſuſpected to favour 


the adverſe party, to be brought before him, and ſentenced 
them all to die; others to the number of twenty-five, who had 
cominanded the fleet or army, becauſe they did not appear 
when ſummoned, he proſcribed. Having thus puniſhed ſuch 
as had either ated or ſpoke againſt him or his party, he 
commanded the Rhodians to deliver up to him all their ſhips, 
and whatever money they had in the public treaſure. He 
then plundered the temples, ſtripping them of all their valu- 
able furniture, veſſels, and ſtatues. He is ſaid not to have 
left one ſtatue in the whole city, except that of the ſun, 
bragging, at his departure, that he had ſtript the Rhodians 
of all they had, leaving them nothing but the ſun. As to 
private perſons, he commanded them, under ſevere penalties, 
to bring to him all the gold and filver they had, promiſing, 
by a public cryer a tenth part to ſuch as ſhould diſcover any 
hidden treaſures. The Rhodians at firſt concealed ſome part 
of their wealth, imagining, that Caſſius intended by this pro- 
clamation only to terrify them; but when they found that it 
was in earneſt, and ſaw ſeveral wealthy citizens put to death 
for concealing only a ſmall portion of their riches, they de- 
fired, that the time prefixed for the bringing in of their gold 


and ſilver might be prolonged. Caſſius willingly granted 


them their requeſt, and then, through fear, they dug up what 
they had hid under ground, and laid at his feet all they were 
worth in the world. By this means he extorted from private 
perſons above eight thouſand talents. He then fined the 
city in five hundred more, and leaving L. Varus there with 
a ſtrong gariſon to exact the fine without any abatement, he 
returned to' the continent *. 


AFTER the death of Caſſius, Marc Anthony reſtored the 
Rhodians to their antient ri 


rights and privileges, beſtowing upon 
them the iſlands of Andros, Naxos, Tenos, and the city of 
Myndus. But theſe the Rhodians ſo oppreſſed and loaded 
with taxes, that the ſame Anthony, tho? a great friend to the 
Rhodian republic, was obliged to diveſt her of the ſovereignty 
over thoſe places, which he had a little before ſo liberally 
beſtowed upon her . From this time, to the reign of the 
emperor Claudius, we find no mention made of the Rhadians. 
That prince, as Dion informs us ®, deprived them of their 


* Prur. in Bruto. APP1aNn. p. 631, &c. Osos. 1.6. c. 18. 
Dio. p. 346. * Are1an. I. 3. de bell. civil. bD1o 1. 60 p. 681. 
| 2 2 2 
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liberty, for having crucified ſome Roman citizens. However, 
he ſoon reſtored them to their former condition, as we read in 
Suetonius e, and Tacitus 4. The latter adds, that they had 


deen as often deprived of, as reſtored to, their liberty, by way 


of puniſhment, or reward for their different behaviour, as they 
had obliged the Romans with their aſſiſtance in foreign wars, 
or provoked them with their ſeditions at home. P __— 


wrote in the beginning of Ye/þafian's reign, ſtiles 4 


a 
beautiful and free town. But this liberty they did not long 
enjoy, the iſland being ſoon after reduced by the ſame Veſpa- 
ſian to a Roman province, and obliged to pay a yearly tribute 


to their new m . This province was called the province 
of the iſlands, The Roman prator who governed it, reſided 
at Rhodes, as the chief city under his juriſdiction ; and Rome, 
notwithſtanding the eminent ſervices rendered her by this re- 
public, — treated the Rhodians not as allies, but 
v 


SECT Iv. 
The Hiſtery of CARTE. 


HE iſland of Crete, now called Candia from its ca- 
| pital, was known to the antients by the names of 
Aeria, Chthania, Idæa, Curete, Macaris, &c. Itis 
one of the largeſt iſlands in the Adzditerranean, being, ac- 
cording to Strabo i, 287 miles in length; according to 
Pliny , 270, and according to Sq/ax, 312. As to its 
wideſt, Whence it was ſtiled, as Stephonus informs us the 
Long Iſland, It lies between the Archipelago to the north; 
the African ſea to the ſouth ; the Carpathian to the caſt; and 
the /onian to the weſt. The name of Crete, which generally 
prevailed among the antients, ſome derive from Curetes, who 
8 firſt inhabitants of the iſland; o- 
t om the nymph Crete daughter of Heſparus, or from 
Cretus the ſon of Jupiter, who is ſuppoſed to have reigned 
here (I). | 
T AIS 


Suk ron. in Claud. - Tac. Annal. 12. _ © Sus 
TON. in Veſpaſ. Fus s in Chron. Qzas. I. 2. c. 9. FfSrzas 
I. x. 5 Prix. I. 4. c. 12. n Idem ibid. | 


(1) Euſcking, St, ius, Marciows, Ifderes, und Cid ges devine 
the name of Crete from Cres, one of the Curetes, who brought up 
Jupiter. 
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Car. 1. The Hiſtory of Crete. 
This iſtand, as lying 


between the 34th and 35th degrees of Climate, 


no rth latitude, was, in antient times, greatly celebrated for /oi/, &c. 


its fertility. It abounded in all forts of grain, its plains peing 
covered with a deep rich ſoil, and plentifully watered by ſm 
rivets. The fruits it produced infinitely ſurpaſſed, as Pliny 
obſerved, all of the ſame kind that were produced in other 
countries*, The wines of this iſland are reatly commended 
both by the antient and modern writers. they are, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, pretty ſtrong, yet Galen met with a ſort in 
this place, which was temperate enough to be given in fe- 
vers *, The air was antiently deemed moſt pure and whole- 
ſome, and is to this day, tho” great part of the country lies un- 
cultivated ; a misfortune too common in ſuch regions as groan 
under the Mohammedan yoke. From the fruitfulneſs of its 
ſoi}, 2 purity of its air, it had the appellation of Macaris, 
or f te 1 


In former times there were reckoned in this iſland an hun- Cer: 


dred cities, ninety before the Trojan war, and ten more after 
the Dorjans ſettled here; and hence ſprung the name of 
Hecatompolis. Of theſe hundred cities forty only were re- 
maining in the time of Ptolemy, for ſo many he enumerates. 


where king Minos is ſaid to have fixed his reſidence. This 
city was once the capital of the iſland, and, according to 
Straho , a wealthy and populous place, being thirty furlongs 
in compaſs, and full of inhabitants. The ſaid writer places it 


i\PLty.L 25 C. 8. F< Comugnt. 3. in libr. Hi roc. de 
vicdus ratione in morbis acutis. 1 STRAB. ibid. 


ter, Dioderus Siculus ſays it was called Crete from Cretes the 

ter of one of the Curetes, whom Jupiter married, giving her 
dame to the iſland, which before was named Zea (86). It is at 
preſent known by the name of Candia, which Morofini 87) derives 
from the Latin word Candids, fignifying white, ſuch being the colour 
of its ſoil. Others derive the name of from the word Chandax, 
which, in the language of the Sarecex:, fignifies, as Sey/itzas informs 
ns ($8), an infraxebment. The Sargrew built 2 town, as we read 
in the ſama author is the place, where, by the advice of a Greet 
wank, they bad intrenched thenſelves in the time of the emperor 
Michael furgamed the Stemmerer. The tous they called Chandax, 
that is, iutrexchment. In proceſs of time the name of Chandax was 


—_—_——— which became common to the city 


86} Nioder, Sicw/, J. 3. (87) Aorofini Hi. Fenet, J. 12. 
(th) toe. 4.5090 * 


twenty 


Thoſe of moſt note were, Gnofſus, antiently called Ceratus, Gnoſſus. 


Cydonia, 
or Cydon- 


Gortyna, 
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twenty furlongs off the Ægean, or Archipelago, and ninety 
from the African ſea. Some of our modern travellers think 
it ſtood near the preſent town of Caſtel Pediada; while others 


pretend to diſcover ſome of its ruins at a ſmall diſtance from 


the village of Cynoſa. From this city Ariadne, the daughter 
of Minos, ſo much celebrated by the poets, had the name of 
Gnoſſis. The river Ceratus waſhed its walls; whence it is by 
ſome antient writers called by the ſame name. Cydonia ſtood, 
according to Strabon, Pliny a, and Diodorus Siculus o, on 

the coaſt oppoſite to the Lacedemonian territories in Pelopon 
neſus, and was the moſt powerful and wealthy city of all 
Crete, ſince, in the civil wars of that iſland, it withſtood the 
united forces of Gnaſſus and Gortyna, after they had reduced 
the greater part of the iſland. Cydonia was deemed the 
ſtrongeſt place in the whole iſland. It had been often beſieg- 
ed, but never taken till the time of Metellus, to whom that 
glory was reſerved, Cydonia opening its gates to him after 
the defeat of La/thenes and Panares ?. This city was the 
moſt antient in the whole Iſland, moſt of the others having 
been built and peopled by Cydonian colonies ; and on this 
account it was commonly called by the Greeks, the mother e 

cities, From Cydonia the quince tree was firſt brought into 
Italy, and thence the fruit called by the Latins, malum Cy- 
donium, or the Cydonian apple. Gortyna or Gortyn, an in- 
land city, being, according to Strabo 3, near ninety furlongs 
diſtant from the African ſea, The origin of Gortyna is as 
obſcure as that of moſt of the antient cities, ſome telling us that 
it was founded by Gortyn the fon of Radamanthus, and others 
aſcribing that glory to Taurus, who carried off Europa. Be 
that as it will, Gortyna in proceſs of time, eclipſed all the 
other cities of Crete, eſpecially after the iſland was reduced 
by the Romans, who made it their chief buſineſs to humble 
Gneffus, and raiſe, as it were upon her ruins, her rival Ger- 
tyna®. We may judge of the antient ſplendor and greatneſs 
of this city from its ruins, which are ſtill to be ſeen about fix 
miles from mount Ida, at the entrance of the plain of Meſſaria, 


which is properly the granary of the iſland. Among theſe 


ruins Tournefort © obſerved one of the gates, which is an arch 
finely turned, ſtill remaining, with part of the wall joining 
to it, which he takes to be the wall that Ptolemy Philopater is 
ſaid by Strabo* to have built. Not far from the gate are 


m ST RAB, |. 10. aPLin. I. 4. c. 12. o D1oD0R, 
Sicut. I. 8. 7 Ftoaus. I. 3. c. 7. 1 Idem, ibid. C- 
pRENUs Compend. Hiſt. Sr A O. I. 10, © STRABo, ibid. 
: Touxxzrorr, Voyage au Levant. &.  *STRABO ibid. 
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two pillars of granate eighteen foot long, and near them di- 
vers pedeſtals ranged two by two, on the ſame line, for ſup- 
porting the columns of the frontiſpiece of ſome temple. A- 
mong the many columns ftill remaining, there are ſome of 
granate, fluted ſpirally, and wonderfully beautiful. Many 
of them have been carried away by the Turks. Our author 
obſerved at a village, not far diſtant from theſe ruins, two 
columns of an extraordinary beauty, with a hurdle between 
them, ſerving as a gate to a garden. The inhabitants are un- 
acquainted with the value of theſe remains of antiquity. Few 
ſtatues are to be metwith, the Yenetians, who were long maſ- 
ters of the iſland, having tranſported the beſt part of them to 
Venice. The ſtatue, which ſtands on the fountain of Candia, 
and is deemed a maſter-piece, was found among theſe ruins ; 
but is at preſent without a head, the Turks having a ſuperſti- 
tious abhorrence to the repreſentation of the heads of living 
creatures, except upon coins, of which no people are more 
fond. Gortyna was in antient times famous for the temples 
of Apollo, Diana, and Jupiter Hecatombeus, ſo called, if 
we believe Ptolemæus Hepheſtion as quoted by Phocius *, 
becauſe Menelaus there ſacrificed to Jupiter an hundred oxen, 
when news was brought him of Helena's flight. At the fur- 
ther end of the ruins between the north and weſt, near a 
brook, without all doubt the river Lethe, which, as Strabo 
informs us, waſhed the walls of Gortyna *, are to be ſeen 
ſome curious ruins with a' piece of painting half effaced, but 
quite of the Gothic taſte. Theſe ruins are the remains of 
ſome antient church, which the modern Greeks would make 
us believe to have been built by Titus, to whom St. Paul 
wrote one of his epiſtles, and who was the firſt biſhop of 
Crete. Theophraſftus ], Varro, and Pliny * ſpeak of a plane- 
tree near Gortyna which never ſhed its old leaves till new ones 
ſprouted forth. This ſeemed ſo ſtrange to the antient Greets, 
that they feigned the firſt converſation between Jupiter and 
Europa to have happened under this ever-green plane- tree; 
and this fabulous adventure probably gave occaſion to the 
inhabitants of Gortyna to repreſent on a medal Europa ſit- 
ting melancholy and thoughtful on a plane-tree, and turning 
her back to an eagle hovering about her. On the reverſe is 
Europa, ſitting on a bull, encompaſſed with a border of 


y-leaves b. Pliny e tells us, that endeavours were uſed to 
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multiply in the iſland this ſpecies of plane-tree, but to no 
effect, ſince they ſhed their leaves, when tranſplanted, 
in winter like the common plane-trees. Lychus was 
in antient times a city of no ſmall nate, and origin- 
ally a colony of the Lacedemonians, as Polybius informs 
us 4. It was an inland town, and is ſuppoſed to have ſtood 
where we now find Pales Caſtro. Some place it near the 
preſent town of Aguſtini, and others pretend to diſcover ſome 
of its ruins near Girapietra. Hierapytna, called alſo Cyrrha, 
Pytna, and Camyros, is ſuppoſed to be the ſame place that 
Ptolemy calls Hiera Petra, or the ſacred rock. Strabe tells us, 
that it ſtood on a hill, which he calls Pytna, and ſuppoſes 
to have been a part of mount /da, The ruins of this city 
are ſtill ta be ſeen on the coaſt over-againft the rocks called by 
the antients the Hen of At. Higrpaytna was one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in the iſland, when Metellus undertook the 
conqueſt of Crete, but is at preſent only a village, known by 


Eleuthera. the name of Girapictra. Elautbera, called alſo Saorus and 
Rithym- Morus, was an inland city, and in the Roman times a place 


na. Hera- well peopled and of great 


clea, &c. 


ſtrength, " Rithymna, Heraclea, 
Preſes, Apteron, and Arcadia were in antient times cities 
of no ſmall note. Rithymnna, now Retime, is ſtill a place 
well peopled, and had formerly a very convenient haven, 
which is now utterly neglected. Hergclea ſtood, according 
to Pliny i, oppoſite to the iſland of Via, or, as others will 
have it, Dia. It was the ſea- port of the Gnoffians, and is 
ſuppoſed to have ſtood on the fame ſpot where the town of 
Candia, which gave name to the whole iſland, was built in 
after ages. Praeſos was the capital of the Eteocrates, men- 
tioned by Hemer, and famous for a temple conſecrated to Fupi- 
ter Difteus. In the civil wars of the iſland it was razed by 
the inhabitants of Hirrapytna. Apterem was in Ptolemy's time 
a very conſiderable place, and ſtood on a ſteep rock, at the 


foot of which, between the town and the ſea, lay that fa- 
mous field, where the Syrens, being overcome by the Muſe: 
in a trial of ſkill in muſic, forfeited their wings. From this 
fable ſome writers tell us 5, that the city took its name, the 
word Apteron ſignifying without wings. Euſebius ſays it was 
ſo called from one Apteras king of Crete, whom he ſuppoſes 
to have been the founder of it >. There are ſome ruins ot 
this antient City {till to be ſeen, but nothing that deſerves par. 
ticular notice. Arcadia is mentioned by Ptolemy, Theoprafi::, 
Seneca, Pliny, &c. They all tell us, that this town being 
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once deſtroyed, all the ſprings in that neighbourhood dried 
up, and began again to run as ſoon as the city was rebuilt. 
'Fheſe were the moſt conſiderable cities of Crete in antient 
times. 

THe chief mountains of Crete are, Ida, ſo much ſpoke of Mown- 
2 poets, and by many degrees the higheſt of the whole ln. 
fland. From the top of this mountain both ſeas are clearly 
diſcern'd ; in all other reſpects it is inferior to the other hills 
of the country, being for the greateſt part of the year covered 
with ſnow, and ſo barren, that it produces nothing except the 
Tragacantha, a ſhrub ſo prickly, that the Greeks gave it the 
name of Goats Thorn, Theophraſtus i and Pliny k ſpeak of a 
ſort of vine growing here naturally ; but our modern travel- 
lers have not been able to diſcover any ſuch thing. Theo- 
phraſtus advances many things upon the report of others, and 
Pliny frequently copies, or rather tranſlates, what he finds in 
Theophraſtus, without troubling himſelf with any further en- 
quiries. It was called Ida from the fine proſpect it affords, the 
word Idein, ſignifying in the Greek tongue to ſer l. Nay, Surdas 
tells us, that all places, whence a great extent of country could 
be ſeen, were called Idæ. Jupiter is ſaid to have been ſecretly 
nurſed here, and thence called /d&us. Some of the antients 
tell us, that the foreſts on this mountain being burnt by light- 
ning, about ſeventy three years after the deluge of Deucalion, 
the art of melting iron was firſt diſcovered on that occaſion 
by the Dactyli n. Ida is now known by the name of P/lo- 
riti. Dicte, now called Sethia, and alſo Laftbr, is next in 
heighth to mount Ida, and covered great part of the year 
with ſnow, whence it is called by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
the white mountain. However, cypreſs trees, as the fame 
writers aſſure us, grew there antiently amidſt the ſnow, and 
throve as well as in the vallies. This mountain was called 
Difte from Diftynna, a nymph of Crete, who is ſuppoſed to 
have firſt found out hunting-nets, and to have had the name 
of Dictynna from thence, having been called before Brito- 
martis. Leuci, a long chain of mountains, ſo called from 
their whiteneſs, being like the others covered great part of the 
year with ſnow. They are now known by the names of 
Madura and Spacia. 

Rivers of note in this iſland are but very few ; the N#/zpo- Rivers. 
tamus, the Scaſinus, and the Epiciduus are ſpoke of by the 
antients, but none of them are at preſent navigable. This 
defect is ſufficiently ſupplied by a great many creeks and bays, 
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and ſome capacious and ſafe harbours. Near mount Ida the 
preſent inhabitants pretend to ſhew ſome remains of the antient 
labyrinth made by Dedalus ; but Bellonius takes this labyrinth 
to be nothing but an antient quarry, out of which were dug 
the ſtones that ſerved to build the towns of Gortyna and 
Gnoſſus. And indeed Pliny tells us, that in his time no 
footiteps of the antient labyrinth were to be ſeen in the 
iſland. 

THe firſt inhabitants of Crete, according to Drodorus 
Siculus, were the [dei Dactyli who inhabited mount Ida: 
they were, as ſome authors write, a hundred in number ; ac- 
cording to others only ten, being called Da#yli:, as they ſup- 
poſe, from the ten fingers, to which they were equal in num- 
ber. The [dzi Dactyli were, if we believe Ephorus as quo- 
ted by Diodorus, originally from mount Ida in Phrygzia, and 
paſſed from thence over into Europe with king Minos. They 
ſettled firſt in Samothrace, where they taught the inhabitants 
ſacred and religious rites, inſtituted ſacrifices, and introduced 
a ſet form of religious worſhip. Orpheus, who was naturally 
inclined to muſic and poctry, is thought to have been their 
diſciple, and the firſt who carricd ſacred rites and ceremonies 
over into Greece, The Dadyl: are likewiſe ſaid to have firſt 


found out the uſe of fire, and to have diſcovered the nature of 


iron and braſs to the inhabitants of the country adjoining to 
mount Berecynthus, and to have taught them the way of work- 
ing them, For this and many other uſcful diſcoveries they 
were after their death worſhipped as gods. One of them, they 
ſay, was called Hercules, who inſtituted the Olympic games, 
which were by poſterity thought to have been appointed by 
Hercules the ſon of Alcmena, 

NEXT to the [dei Dactyli were the nine Curetes, ſome 
of them ſuppoſed to have ſprung from the earth, and others 
to be deſcended from the Idæi Dactyli: Theſe dwelt on the 
mountains, under the ſhade of thick trees, and in caves and 
otlicr places, which naturally afforded them a ſhelter and cover- 
ing, the building of houſes not being then found out. They 
were very ingenious, and invented many things that proved 
very uſelul to maniind : they firſt taught how to manage 
ſtocks, to gather honey, to tame horſes, to hunt, to calt 
darts, Sc. They brought men into focietics and communi- 


_ tics, and ſhewed them by their example the happineſs of a 


peaceable and orderly life. They are likewiſe ſaid to have 
invented ſwords and helmets, and dancing in armour, and 
by the noiſe they made to have prevented Saturn from 
hearing 
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hearing the crits of Jupiter when he was an infant, and 
by that means to have ſaved him from being deſtroy'd by his 
er. ;- 

THE Titans were contemporary with the Curetes, and 7, Ti- 
dwelt in the country where the city of Gnaſſis was built many tans. 
ages after. The Titans were in number fix men and five wo- 
men, the offspring, as ſome ſay, of Uranus and Terra ; ac- 
cording to others, of one of the Curetes and Titæa, being 
called Titans after the name of their mother. The ſons were 
Cronus or Saturn, Hyperion, Caus, Tapetus, Crius, and 
Oceanus; the daughters Rhea, Themis, Mnemoſyne, Phæbe, 
and Thetts. Each of theſe invented ſomething of great uſe 
to mankind, and were on that account placed among the gods. 
Saturn the eldeſt obtained the kingdom of Crete, and brought 
his ſubjects from a wild and barbarous to a more polite courſe 
of life, perſuading them to4ive according to the ſtricteſt rules 
of honeſty, which gave occaſion to the many fables of the 
poets concerning the golden age. Hyperion was the firſt who 
found out the motions of the ſun and moon and other ſtars, mea- 
ſuring by them the ſeaſons of the year; and hence he was called 
the father of the planets. Latena was the daughter of Cœæus and 
Phoebe ; and Prometheus, fo famous among the poets, the 
ſon of Japetus : he is ſaid to have found out the way of 
ſtriking fire out of flint, which gave occaſion to the poets 
to feign that he ſtole fire from the gods, and beſtowed it 
upon men. Afnemoſyne invented many things conducing to 
the help of man's memory, whence ſhe had her name, 
Mnemoſyne fignifying in Greek memory. Themis taught the 
art of divination, inſtructed men in holy rites, and pre- 
ſcribed laws for the worſhip of the gods, and for the pre- 
ſervation of peace and good government amongſt men. Veſta, 
Ceres, Juno, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto are ſuppoſed to 
have been the children of Saturn and Rhea. Veſta invent- 
ed the building of houſes, Ceres the uſe of corn, Neptune 
the art of navigation, and Pluto funeral folemnities. Hence 
the latter was ſtiled ting of the infernal ſhades, and the for- 
mer prince of the ſea *. 

THe Curetes, mentioned here by Diodorus, were, ac- 
cording to Herodotus e and. Strabo ?, originally Phænicians, 
and accompanied Cadmus out of Phaenicia, ſome of them 
ſettling in Phrygia, where they were called Corzbantes, ſome 
in Crete, where they were known by the name of Idæi 
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Da#yli, ſome in Rhodes, where they bore the name of Tel- 
chines, &c. Clemens Alexandrinus calls the Idi Dactyli bar- 
barians, that is /trangers, and tells us, that they were 
the firſt who brought letters into Greece, Phrygia, and Crete ; 
and adds, that by their affiſtance king Minos built a fleet, 
and gained the ſovereignty of the ſea 1. According to theſe 
authors the Curetes and [4zi Dactyli were one the ſame 
people, and did not ſettle in Crete till the time of Minos. 
Bochart brings the Curetes from Paleſtine, induced thereunto 
by the likeneſs there is between their name and that of the 
Crethim or Cerethites, a people among the Philiftines *. The 
Philiſtines indeed conquered Sidon, and it is not unlikely, 
that ſome of them, mixed with the Phæniciant, attended 
Cadmus into Crete and Greece. But long before they ſet- 
tled in Crete, a colony of Pelaſgians had peopled the eaſtern 
coaſt of the iſland. After the Pelaſgians, Teutamus, the 
grandfather of Mines, carried thither a colony of Dorian: 
from Laconia and the territory of Olympia in Peloponneſus. 
Theſe ſeveral colonies ſpoke different languages, and lived 
quictly in caves and huts on the ſpontaneous product of the 
earth, till the invention of tools in the reign of Aferius 
the ſon of Teutamus. They were at laſt reduced into one 
kingdom, and became one people in the reign of Mines, 
who was their firſt law-giver, built many towns, and in- 
troduced plowing and ſowing. According to this account, 
which is vouched by Strabo, Lucian and Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, the two kings of Crete, who reigned after the 
coming of the Curetes, were Afterius and Minos: Europa 
was wife to A/terius and mother of Mines, and the Idæi 
Da#yli came with her and her brother Alymnus into Crete, 
where they dwelt in the Idæan cave, and there educated 
Jupiter; ſo that Afterius, Europa, and Mines muſt be the 
Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter of the Cretans. Minos is uſually 
called the ſon of Jupiter; but the Phenicians, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton obſerves (, upon their firſt coming into Greece, gave 
the name of Faopater or Jupiter to all kings; and thus 
both Minos and his father Aſterius were Jupiters, that is, 
kings. Hines, according to Echemenes as quoted by Athe- 
neus t, was the Jupiter who became ſo famous among the 
Greeks for juſtice and equity, being the greateſt king of 
Greece in thoſe days, and the only legiſlator. Plutarch tel! 
us », that the inhabitants of Naxus pretended, that there 
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were two Minaſes and two Ariadnes, and that the firſt - 
riadne married Bacchus, and the laſt was carried away by 
Theſeus. But Hamer, Heſiod, Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
Strabo knew but of one Minos, whom Homer calls the fon 
of Jupiter and Europa, the brother of Rhadamanthus and 
Sarpedon, the father of Deucalion the Argonaut, and grand- 
father of [domeneus, who went to the fiege of Troy. He- 
rodotus W makes Minos and Rhadamanthus the ſons of Eu- 
ropa, and contemporary with gens. Apollodorus * and 
Hyginus ? tell us, that Minos, the father of Androgeus, A- 
riadne, and Phædra, was the ſon of Jupiter and Europa, 
and brother to Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon. 

In the reign of Minos, Rhadamanthus the king's brother 
carried ſeveral colonies into the neighbouring iſlands, which 
he beſtowed upon the commanders of his army : The iſland 
of Lemnos he gave to one Thoas or Theias, who, as he was a 
diſciple of the Idæi Dayli, and conſequently a worker in 
metals, is ſuppoſed, by Apollodorus, Suidas, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, to be the Vulcan of the Greeks. The iſlands of 
Carpathus, Syme, and moſt of the Cyclades were peopled by 
colonies from Crete, Rhadamanthus having rewarded the ſer- 
vices of his officers, as Diodorus informs us *, by veſting 
them with the ſovereignty of the neighbouring iſlands, which 
gave riſe to innumerable petty kingdoms. The Cretans did 
not only people the neighbouring iſlands, but ſent colonies 
into Greece, Italy, Sicily, Troas, &c. The cities of Del- 
phos in Phocis, Miletus in Tonia, and many in Tapygia hav- 
ing been founded by . them. The Trojans, if we believe 
the moſt antient writers, were originally Cretans ; as were al- 
ſo the Meſſapit in Italy, and the inhabitants of ſome of the 
iſlands of Arabia, &c. ; 

As to the government of the Cretans, it is agreed on all __ 
hands that it was at firſt monarchical ; but there is a great „„. 
diſagreement among authors about the beginning of the Cre- 
tan kingdom. Diodorus Siculus ſuppoſes Tectamus to have 
been the firſt who reigned in that iſland. But Euſebius ſpeaks 
of one Cretes, who gave his name to the iſland, and reigned, 
according to him, four hundred years before Tectamus. From 
Cretes to Cydon he reckons three hundred years, from Cydon 
to Apteras iixty three, and from Apteras to Lapithas orty. 
This opinion, which is alſo followed by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus and moſt of the antient chronologers, is agreeable to 
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what we read in Pauſanias who mentions ſeveral king* 
reigning before TeFamus, and among the reſt Cretes, Vul- 
can, and Rhadamanthus. Lactantius and Beroſus add to 
theſe Milinus and Melifſeus, whom they ſuppoſe to have 
reizned before the arrival of the Pelaſgians or Dorians. Be- 
fore we give an account of the reigns of theſe kings, we ſhal] 
ſubjoin a liſt of them as we find it tranſmitted to us by 
Euſebius, Laftantius, and Beroſus. 


KINGS of Crete. 


1. Cres or Cretes. 10. Afterius. 

2. Talus. 11. Minos. 

3. Vulcanus. 12. Lycaſtus. 

4. Rhadamanthus. 13. Minos II. 

5. Milinus. 14. Deucalion. 

6. Meli ſſeus. 15. Creteus. 

7. Cydon. 16. Idomeneus. 

8. Apterat. | 17. Meriones. 

g- Lapithax. 18. Etearchus. (K). 


Ir 


(T) As we have followed chiefly Eu/ebius and Lactantius in this 
ſeries, we ſhall inſert here a ſuccin& account of the Cretan kings, 
according to the order we find them placed in by other writers. 
The firſt who reigned in Crete, according to Diodorus Siculus, was 
Fupiter, the firit of that name. He married one Idea, who im- 
parted her name to the whole iſland, and had by her a ſon named 
Cres, who was one of the Curetes, and ſucceeded his father in the 
kingdom (89). The Curetes were, according to Emripides (90, 
all ſons of this Jupiter, whence they are ſtiled by him Diogenitores, 


or the children of Fupiter. Cres, who reigned after his father Ju- 


piter, was according to Eu/ebius contemporary with Abraham and 
his ſon aac (91). From him, if we believe Ifdorns (92), the 
iſland was called Crete. Cres was ſucceeded by Ammon, who had 
married his daughter Crete. Ammon firſt reigned in Lybia, where 
he married Rhea, the daughter of Cælu and ſiſter of Saturn. 
Rhea, falling out with her husband, abandoned him, and married 
her brother Saturn, who, with the other Titans his brothers, made 
war upon Ammon, but were by him overthrown in battle. Afﬀter- 
wards Ammon leaving Lilya, where he was greatly ſtraĩtened for 
want of corn, paſſed over into Crete, and there married the daugh- 
ter of Cres, and in right of his wife, after the death of his father- 
in-law, took poſſeſſion of the iſland, changing the name of 14:4 


(89) Diedor. Sicul. I 1 c. 19. (90) Furipid. in fabl. 
Bacch. (19, Euſeb. in Chron, (92) Vahr. Origin. |. 
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Ir were in vain to expect an exact chronology of this 
kingdom, conſidering the uncertainty of its beginning ; and 


into that of Crete, which was the name of his wife. The Titans 
purſued him into Crete, and there, tho' formerly conquered, re- 
newed the war. But in the mean time Bacchus, returning victo- 
rious from India, joined Ammon, and with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
Egyptian forces utterly defeated and entirely aboliſhed the race 
of the Titans (93). Melifſeus, according to Hyginus, ſucceeded 
Ammon. Tupiter, ſurnamed the great, was born in his reign, and 
brought up by his two daughters Amalthea and Meliſſa, who nou- 
riſhed him with goats milk and honey. Upon the death of Am- 
mon and Bacebus, Jupiter made himſelf maſter of the iſland of 
Crete, and by degrees extended his dominions to the confines of 
the world. Cydon reigned many years after; the names of the 
intermediate kings, who according to Diadorus were many, have 
not reached us. Cydon, as Aubenæus informs us, had a daughter, 
by name Eulimine, famous for her beauty, and courted by all 
the chief men of the iſland ; but her father was commanded 

the oracle to ſacrifice her to the manes of the deceaſed heroes 
of the iſland, which he did accordingly. Pauſanias (94) and 
Stephanus make mention of another king bearing this name, who 
was the ſon of Mercury and Acacallis, and reigned many years 
after, Cydon was ſucceeded by Apterus or Apteras, to whom Eu- 
linene had been betrothed. Euſebius ſays, that he began his reign 
in the eighth year of J/o/es, and ſixty years after Cydon had begun 
his Lapes, called by Euſebius Lapithas, began to reign, accord- 
ing toth at writer, about the ninth year of Foſbua. He was 
ſucceeded, as Diodorus teils us, by Teutamus the fon of Dorus, 
who arriving in Crete with a colony of oliant and Pelaſgians 
ſettled there, and was for his eminent qualities raiſed to the throne 
(95). Afterius, the ſon of Lapes, came to the throne, vacant by 
the death of his father. He married Europa the daughter of 
Agenor, whom Jupiter had carried over from Sarepta, a city of 
Phenice, into Crete. Afterius, having no children by her, adopted 
the three ſons of Jupiter, viz. Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpe- 
don. Minos ſucceeded him in the kingdom, and had by his wife 
Iphone, the daughter of Ly#7us, a ſon called Lycaftes who, upon 
the death of his father, was raiied to the threne. Lycaftes built 
the city of Lycaſtos, and dying left the kingdom to Minos, the 
ſecond of that name, whom he had by Jada, the daughter of 
Corybas. Minos, being aſſumed to the throne, equipped a mighty 
fleet, and made himſelf maſter of the Cyclades, which he beſtowed 
upon his brothers, after having driven out the Carians, who then 
held moſt of thoſe iſlands. 'I'his is the Minos, according to Dio- 


(93) Diador. Sicul. ubi ſupra. 


(94) Pauſan. in Attic. 
( 95) Diadar Sical. . 
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of theſe things there is ſcarce any thing upon record worth 
mentioning. 
Cres was, according to Euſebius *, the firſt who reigned 


the Cretan jn Crete. He is alſo mentioned by Clemens d, Cedrenus e, and 


J. 
Cres. 


Talus, 
Vulcan. 


Rhada- 
manthus. 


Euſtathius 4. The latter ſuppoſes him to be the ſon of Jupi- 
ter; wherein he is contradicted by all the antient as well as 
modern writers. Talus and Vulcan are only mentioned by 
Pauſanias as reigning in Crete. This cannot be the Yulcan 
whom other writers ſuppoſe to have reigned in Sicily or the 
iſland of Lemnos, and whoſe ſkill in diſcovering mines, and 
preparing metals, gave riſe to the fables of the poets. Rhada- 
manthus, mentioned by Strabo® as the firſt legiſlator of the 
Cretans, is ſuppoſed by Apollodorus to have ſucceeded Vulcan, 
and to have been famous for his juſtice. Ariſtotle likewiſe 


ſpeaks of him as the firſt who made laws for the Cretans i. 


2 Evsrs, Chron. b CLE M. Stromat. l. i. c CgDpREMus, 
p. 63. d EusT ATR. in Dionyſ. © STRAB. |. x. 
f Arg1sT. I. v. Eth. 


dorus and Thucydides, who made war upon the Athenians, for 
having put to death his ſon Androgeus (96). Minos had by his 
wife Pafiphae four ſons, Deucalion, Catreus, Androgeus, and Glau- 
cus. Deucalion ſucceeded his father, and was ſucceeded by his 
brother Catreus, whom Euſebius names Creteus. Deucalion lived 
ſome time in Attica, and is ſuppoſed to have died there; for 
Pauſanias (97) tells us, that his tomb was ſtill to be ſeen in 
His time at Athens, near the temple of Jupiter Olympins. Ca- 
treus was killed thro* miſtake by his own fon Althemenes, who, 
thereupon laying violent hands on himſelf, left the kingdom to 
Tdomeneus the ſon of Deucalion, and Meriones the fon of Malus. 
Molus was, according to Apollodorus the fon of Deucalion, ac- 
cording to Diadorus, the fon of Aſinos and brother of Dexcalion. 
Tdomeneus and Meriones aſſiſted the Greeks in the Trojan war with 
a ſquadron of fourſcore ſhips. The former is mentioned by 
Homer, and commended as very expert at the bow (98). They 
were both after their death worſhipped by the Cretan as heroes 
or demi gods. Virgil fays (99), that Idemeneus was driven out of 
his kingdom aſter his return from Troy, but does not tell us by 
whom or on what account. Such is the ſucceſſion of the Cretan 
kings according to A4pollodorus and Diodorus Siculus ; but the ac- 
counts, which they give us of theſe. princes, are ſo interwoven 
with fables, that it is almoſt beneath the dignity of hiſtory to take 
notice of them. 


(95) Diador. Sicul. ibid. Thuegd. J. i. 790 ] Pauſan. mn 
Attic. {98) Hamer. Cd. J. ili, (99) Virgil. AEneid. l. 
mi. . 122. 
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Needed him in the kingdom, and married his widow Europa. 
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tled at Haliartu ?. Strobe and Pauſatiias N two 

Rhadamanthuſes, and likewiſe two Aſinoſes The — 

Rhadamanthus, who was, — the poets, judge 

the infernal regions, was brother to Mino: But * 

counts which the antients give us of theſe princes are ſo per- 

plexed, and interwoven with fables, that it is impoſſible to 

come at the truth. | deing defeated by his brother 

Minos, and driven out of the iſland, with all thoſe who ſided 

with him, ſettled in Mylias; for that was the antient name 

of the country, which was afterwards called Lycia. He was 

there raiſed to the throne, and kindly entertained Lycus the 

ſon of Pandion, when he was obliged by his brother Agent 

to quit Athens. From Lycus the inhabitants of the country, 

called before his arrival Solymi, had the name of Lycians1. 

Evander. Minos had one ſon, by name Evander, who ſucceeded him 

in the kingdom, and married Deidamia the of Bel- 

Sarpedon. lerophon, by whom he had a fon named Sarpedon. Evander 

| was ſucceeded by his ſon,” who went to affiſt the Trojans, 

and diſtinguiſhed himfelf in that war, but was killed at lat 

by Patreclus. Moſt authors confound this . 25 — 

Crete with the king CA —— 
A 0 fs yeaſtes, the 

Itone. Lyraſtes had by his wife 7 Mon 

/ king who. had reigned in Crete, and mu 

antients, eſpecially the poets. ——— as we have —— d 

above, differs in his account of the Cretan kings from Pau- 

ſaniar, Pliny, Euſebius, Clemens A, and moſt of 

the antient as well as modern hiſtorians and chronolo- 

gers. According to him, Tefamus, the fon of Dorus and 

grandſon of Deucalion, arriving in Crete with the olian: 


— of Or reigned there as king, and marrying the 
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"> to the — and Minos took upon 
vernment of the kingdom, married [tone the daughter of ſpe 
Lyius, and had by her Lycaftes, who, coming to the crown, IM ©: 
married Ida the daughter of Curybantus, by whom he had: WM <1 
Minos. fon called alſo Mines. This Minos was the firſt of the Gre- in 
g cians who equipped a fleet, and gained the dominion of the die 
ſea, He married Paſiphae the daughter of 80 and Crete, i Pre 


? AroLtop.1.ii, 4 Hakopor. I. i. vide N- 
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and had. by her Deucalion, Aftrea, Androgens,- - Ariadne, and 
ſeveral other children. Androgeut, in the of gens 


king of Athens went to that city to ſee the Panatbenean ſo- 


* and on that occaſion contracted ſuch an in 
with Pallas the king's brother and his fifty ſons, as raiſed no 
ſmall jealouſy in Ægeus, who began to fear, leſt Pallas, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Cretan king, ſhould deprive him of the 
crown, and place it on his own head. He therefore cauſed 
Androgeus to be privately murdered, which Aﬀines no ſooner 
heard, than he--proclaimed war againſt the Athenians. But 
finding all the attempts to revenge the death of his ſon prove 
unſucceſsful, he had recourſe to the gods, committing the re- 
venge of . ſuch an unjuſt and-treacherous murder to them. 
Hereupon the Athenians were grievoully afflited with a peſ- 
tilence, famine, and ſeveral other plagues, and told by the 
oracle of  Delphos, that they , muſt not expect any relief till 


5 and as many girls, 
devoured by the Minetaur, dur- 
7 ſpace of ſeven, or, according to others, of nine years. 

nos had already, for three years ſucceſſively, exacted this 
bloody tribute, when Theſeus, aſter having performed many 
glorious _—_ willingly offered himſelf to be one of the 
unhappy victims; and accordingly ſailing with the reſt to 
Crete, there killed the Minotaur, and delivered his country 
from the bloody Cretan tribute, as we have related at length 


elſewhere ſ. The Minotaur is feigned by the poets to have The Mino- 
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been half man half bull, and begot by a | bull upon Paſiphae ta ur. 


the wife of Minos, by the contrivance of Dedalus. But 
der vius tells us, that Paſiphae, fall ng in love with one 
Taurus, ſecretary to Minos, and privately carrying on with 
him a criminal converſation in the houſe of Dedalus, was 
brought to bed of two twin-brothers, one of which reſembled 
Minos and the other Taurus, and that this gave birth to the fable 
of the Afinotaur. But of this fabulous monſter, ſo famous 
among the poets, and ſome credulous hiſtorians, we have 
ſpoke already, in the hiſtory of the antient kingdom of A 
thens, to which we refer the reader». Afinos, highly incenſ- 
ed againſt Dedalus for being aſſiſtant to his queen Paſiphae 
in her -unlawful amours, and hearing that he was fled into 
Sicily, and there entertained by Cocalus king of the Siculi, 
proclaimed war againſt that iſland, rigged out a mighty fleet, 
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where he landed his men was from biin called Arne, 

ich name it retained to che time of Dicdoras' the hiſto- 
Ain, on his arrival, ſent meſſengem to Cecalus, 
ing him to deliver up Dædalus to juſtice; rather than 
upon himſelf and his country, Hereupon A4:- 
tter 


| Gocalys came to an interview, wherein | hav 
promiſed. to do all Mi «required of bim, the latter, 
he 


The Gretaxs, who had followed Mines into Sicily, upon his 
death ſettled in that iſland, and built the. city of Mina, i 
called from Minos. In proceſs of ti 


Sicily, as they 


ws the mat 


» ? 


it will, the Ainos we are here ſpeaking of was the father 

Deucalion the Argonaut, the grandfather of Idemeneus, and 
contemporary with Ageus king of Athens ; and this Afinos 
was, according to Plata! and 4rifletle *, the 
laws which are ſo highly commended by them, and which it 
will not be improper to give ſame account of in this place. 


The [aws The main ſcope which Ain aimed at in the ſorming of his 
of Minos. laws was, as Strabo informs us , to procure happineſs for 
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he firſt baniſhed idleneſs and luxury, the ſources, as be calls 


them, of all vice, from his dominions. He found means to 
keep all. his ſubjects employed either at home or abroad, not 
ſuffering any, - diſtinguiſhed : abave, the. reſt, to lead 
an idle and indolent life ; but obliging them either to ſerve in 
the army, or apply themſelves to agriculture, which he brought 


tender years to bear hunger and thirſt, to ſuffer heat and cold, 


to. walk over ſteep and rugged places, to ſkirmiſh with each 
other in {mall parties, and to exerciſe themſelves in a kind of 


I” who were 3 
theſe entertainments, were exhorted to propoſe theſe great 


perſons, whom he enjoined every one to ho- 
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nour in a peculiar manner 3 r might leſſen the 
reſpect due to their age, be ordained, that if any deſects were 
abſerved in them, they ſhould never be mentioned in the pre- 
ſence of the youth. 'A.cuſtom eftabliſhed by Minos in Crete, 
and, in after+ages,” adopted by the Romans, gives us reaſon to 
believe, that even the:flaves were better treated in Crete than 
any where elſe; for in the feaſts of Adercury the maſters wait- 
ed on the ſlaves at table, and performed about them the ſame 
affices, which they received from them the reſt of the year. 
This was to put men in mind of the primitive world, in 
which all men were equal, and to ſignify to the - that 
their ſervants were of the fame condition with themſelves «. 
The laws af Minas were antiently in ſo great repute, that 
paſſed a conſiderable time in Crete, employing him- 
ſelf.in the ſtudy of the Gretan conſtitution, and forming his 
= <pon the model ofchalwctes then ohtainedia thas ithnd, 
lato tells us, that Crete, under the government of fo wiſe 
a prince, became the abode of virtue, probity, and juſtice, 
and that the laws which: be cftabliſhed were ſo well founded 
in juſtic2 and 21 2 that they ſubſiſted in their full vigour 
even in his time, that is, above nine hundred years after they 
had been firſt publiſhed.” It is true, the Cretan: 
by degrees from their antient probity, and — - mrs tom 
entire change of manners, became the moſt vicious nation 
that was known either to the Cr or Latins. © Polybius 
writes f, that the Cretans in his time'were-avaritious and ſelf- 
intereſted to lach a degree, as to think no lucre ſordid. Sui- 
das and Callimachus * give them the character of lyars and im- 
5 againſt them, as truth, the 
teſtimony of one of their own poets, perhaps Epimenidis, 
who paints them in very diſgraceful + &. wy The impurity 
of their amours are but too well-known, from the accounts 
given us of them by. Strabo d, Servus, and Mtheneus x. 
But this change of manners, in whatever time it happened, 
does not effect the probity of the antient Cretans, nor leſſen 
the glory of their — We cannot help adding here, 
that when we reflect on the juſtice, equity, and humanity, of 
king Mims, and the high commendations which the moſt e- 
minent and judicious writers among the antients have beſtowed 
upon him, we are inclined to believe thoſe authors miſtaken, 
who aſcribe to him the impoſing of that cruel tribute on the 
Athentans. Plato, Apollodorus, Strabo, Plutarch, Diadorus 


Pr ro, ibid. f Pol vB. l. 6. #® Cartiin. Hymn. in 
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Siculus, 
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Siculus, &c. are indeed of that opinior?y” but a learned mo- 
dern proves with a great deal of erudition, were 
miſtaken, and confounded the legiſlator we are ſpeaki * 
with another Minos, who, to avenge the death of his 
made war upon the Athenians, and impoſed that bloody tri 
bute, to which Theſeus put an end, — killing Taurus the king's 
general, and entirely defeating the troops under his com- 
mand l. 


ne w ing the antient alliance between the Cretans and Atheni- 
ans, gave his ſiſter Phedrain marriage to Theſeus, by whom 
he had Acamantes and Demophon. Phedra is ſaid to have fal- 
len paſſionately in love with her ſon-in-law Hippolytus, and, 
becauſe he — not comply with her unlawful demands, to 
have accuſed him to her huſband, as if he had attempted to 


raviſh her. Hereupon Theſeus, ſuſpeRing the truth of what 


ſhe ſaid, ſummoned Hippolytus to anſwer the accuſation. 
But Phedra, 


fearing ſhe ſhould be diſcovered upon the trial 
of the cauſe, laid violent hands on herſelf a. Deucalion 
was, according to Hyginus, one of the Argonauts. Plutarch 
tells us out of Clidemus, that he was killed 15 Theſeus at Gnoſ- 
fus in Crete. After Deucalion reigned Creteus, or, as Dio- 
derus and Pauſanias call him, Catreus. He was brother to 
Deucalion, and ſon of Minos by Paſiphae, or, as others will 
have it, by Merope. Being told by the oracle, that he ſhould 
be killed by his fon Aitbemenes, he baniſhed him his domini- 
ons. But, after ſome years, hearing that he had ſettled in the 
ifland of Rhodes, and being deſirous to ſee him before he di- 
ed, he put to ſea, and arriving with a few ſhips in the night, 
was taken by the inhabitants for a pirate, and, in the eu f- 
fle, accidentally ' killed by his own ſon o. Upon the death 
of Cretaxe, the kingdom fell to Idomeneus the fon of Deuca- 
lion by Cleopatra. He aſſiſted the Greeks at the ſiege of Troy 
with fourſcore ſhips, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf there, if we 

believe the poets, in ſeveral fingle combats. After the 
deſtruction of that city, his ſhips being in great danger by a 
violent ſtorm, he vowed to ſacrifice, if he got ſafe home, 
the firſt perſon he met. It happened, that his eldeſt ſon came 
firſt out to meet him, whom he, purſuant to his vow, either 
did, or attempted to, ſacriſice. Hereupon, his ſubjects 
refuſing to receive him, he ſailed into taly, and built there 
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Mines was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Daene, who, re- — 
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the N 2 cape of Galabria * (L). 


hiſtogian Diciys, ſurnamed was his 


The 

ſecretary, as Euftathins informs us 1. This author is ſaid by 
Septimius, Cadrenus,, Suidar, and. Ieaci 
to have wrote the hiſtory of the Trojan war in Greet, but 
with Phoenician letters. The book which nom goes under 
the name of Diss Cretenfss is 2 ſpurious piece. Upon the 


Porphyrogenttus, 


Meriones. death or baniſhment of [domeneus, Meriones, the fon of Me- 


Etearchus 


_ lus by Melphis and grandſon of Mines, was raiſed to the 
throne. had attended [demenous to the Trojan war, and 
there fignalized himſelf, as we read in Hamer, Virgil, and 
the ather antient poets. He died after a ſhort 


and 
7 

was buried in Crete, with great pomp, near tomb 
of Idemengns. The monuments of both theſe princes were 
{till to be ſeen in the time of Dioderus Siculus, not far from 
the city of Ge. On that of Zdemeneus was the following ir - 
ſcription, Idomeneus, whe wes lern in Gnoſſus, lies in this 
tomb, aud hard by him J. Merion the ſon of Molus. They 
were both adored by the Cn as' and invoked 
in all the wars undertook . Many years after the death 


of Aleriones or Mari —— — 
and reſiding, not at Gneſſus the ſeat of the former kings, but 
at Cast. The feats, and even the names, of the interme- 
diate kings, are buried in eblivion-- However, it is not im- 
probable, that A taarchus was deſcended from Afinos, and con- 
ſequentiy of the ſame family with the princes whoſe reigns 
we have hitherto deſcribed ; fince Snider tells us, that the 
race of Aim enjoyed: the ſovereignty of Crete to the de- 
ſtruction of that kingdom, that is, till monarchy gave way 


A Vinetl, 3& 1+. Angid. Inac Tura: p. 166. *Ev- 
3TATH. in Iliad. 5. $33. Dioden. 8100. I. 5. c. 5. 


(LD Joannes ſarrres relates chis in a quite different manner; for 
he tells us, that Jdomenexs, on his departure for Trey, appointed 
one Teucos to govern the. kingdam in his abſence, to 
give him, on his return, his daughter Ciifehere in marriage, and 
, perajed rom by Nap ag 
jaſtico | but at laſt was 

af Ede to put to death u the wife, and che daugh 
ter of Ah nt, and feines the kingdom. for himſelf. Janet, 
fading, on his return, Later in-pollefion of the crown, attempted 
to drive out the uſurper, but was himſelf obliged to withdraw 
from the ifland, which-wat entirely addifted to Laras, and feck 3 
2 ſettlement for himſelf and thoſe who had attended him to 


to 
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to a republican government. The family of Minot, tho' de- 


prived of the ſovereign power, continued, even after that 


change, in great ſplendor, as Tzerzes informs us“; and 
Suetonius tells us, that the emperor Sergius Galba pretended 
to be deſcended from Minos by the mother's fide . All we 
know of Etearchus, the laſt king of Crete, is, that, by the 
wicked contrivances and groundleſs calumnies of his queen, 
he was ſo eſtranged from Phronima his daughter by his firſt 
wife, that he delivered her up to one Themi/on a merchant 
of Thera, enjoining him to drown her in the ſea. Themiſon, 
though he had bound himſelf by an oath to do whatever Ete- 


archus ſhould command him, yet could not prevail upon him- 


ſelf to put this barbarous command in execution; 
having therefore, to comply with the obligation of his oath, 
let her down into the ſea by a rope, he drew her up again un- 
hurt, and carricd her to Thera, his native country, where 
ſhe was admitted among the concubines of Polymne/tus, by 
whom ſhe had Battus the founder of Cyrene v. 
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Mon ARCHICAL government being aboliſhed, in what man- The repub- 
ner, or on what account, we find no where recorded, the chief can go- 
power was lodged in the ſenate, which was compoſed of thir- vernment 
ty ſenators, and is called by Ariſtocle v the public council of i#!79duced. 


the nation. In that aſſembly affairs of the greateſt con- 
ſequence were examined, and reſolutions taken, which, how- 
ever, were of no force till the people had confirmed them 
by their ſuffrages. Next in authority to the ſenate were the 


C:ſmi, fo called from the Greek word Coſmos, ſignifying or- 


der ; theſe magiſtrates being appointed for the maintaining of 
good order in the ſtate. 'T hey had much the ſame power as 
the Ephori at Sparta, were ten in number, and choſen, like 
the Ephori, out of the body of the people, the meaneſt of 
the populace having an equal right to this dignity with the 
moſt illuſtrious families of the republic. They were, in a 
certain manner, the balance between the people and the ſe- 
nate, and a check upon both ; for, without their appro- 
bation, no decree was of any force. Out of their hody the 
ſenators were choſen, none being admitted into the ſenate, 
who had not before given ſome proofs of their prudence, e- 
quity, and diſintereſtedneſs in the college of the Coſmi. In 
time of war they commanded the armies of the republic with 
an abſolute and unbounded power; but were afterwards lia- 
ble to be called to an account ; whereas the ſenators were not 
accountable to any for their adminiſtration. In this conditi- 
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on continued the iſland of Crete for many ages, The inha- 
ditants were ever at war among themſelves, each city aſpiring 
to the ſovereignty of the whole iſland ; but as the authors, 
who wrote the hiſtory of Crete, have not reached us, we are 
quite in the dark as to the particulars of thoſe civil commo- 
tions. All we know is, that in the time of Philip the father 
of Perſes, the Gnoffians and Gortynians had reduced all the 
other cities of the iſland, and divided their conqueſts ; ſo that 
the Cretans were no longer free, but ſubje to one of theſe 
cities, and obliged to acknowledge their ſubjection by an an- 
nual tribute. Theſe domeſtic troubles raged in Crete for 
many ages, and gave the inhabitants an opportunity of per- 
fecting themſelves in all the arts of war; whence they were 
in ſuch repute among other nations, that moſt of the ſtates 
and princes then at war took care to have always in their 
armies ſome bodies of Cretan bowmen and lingers, the Cre- 
tans having been in all ages, as Pauſanias obſerves , remark- 
able for their skill and experience at the fling and bow. They 
were a great help, as Xenophon informs us, in the retreat of 
the ten thouſand*. Many of Alexander's victories, if we 
believe Arrian, were owing to the Cretan auxiliaries . Livy 
has not forgot the advantages which Eumenes and the conſul 
Manlius gained by means of the archers and lingers of 
Crete, the one over Antiochus, the other over the Gawls, in 
the famous battle fought near mount Olympus . After the 


Romans once became acquainted with Crete, they employed 
the inhabitants in all their expeditions, keeping conſtantly. in 
their pay numerous bodies of Cretan auxiliaries, which, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, behaved with great gallantry. In the war of 
Antiochus, they entered into an alliance with Rome, having 
been induced thereunto by Eumenes king of Pergamus. But 
The Ro- notwithſtanding the treaty of friendſhip. ſubſiſting between 
mans the two republics, the C retans entered into meaſures with o- 
quarrel ther potentates, without conſulting the Roman ſenate. In 


with the war which the Romans carried on againſt Mithridates, 
Cretans. 


Your of they were faid to maintain a private correſpondence with that 
the Flood Prince, and likewiſe to have aflifted the pirates, who infeſted 
the Mediterranean, and committed great ravages on the 
Before Coaſts of Itah itſelf, This gave the Romans a ſpecious pre- 
Chris tence of enſlaving an iſland, which had, to that time, been 
68. free from all foreign ſubjection; but the true motive that 
W prompred them to undertake this war was, as Florus informs 
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us +, a deſire of conquering that iſland. The Romans, who were 
ſo fond of their own liberties, made it their chief buſineſs to de- 
prive all other nations of theirs. This expedition being reſolved 
on, it fell to the lot of . Hortenſius to command the troops 
that were to be employed in it ; but as he had ſpent his whole 
life in peaceable employments, and was altogether unqualified 
for military expeditions, he readily reſigned the command of the 
troops to his collegue 2. Cæcilius Metellus, who poſtponed 
ſetting ſail till the time of his conſulſhip was expired. In the 
mean time the Cretans ſent an embaſſy to Rome, conſiſting of | 
thirty of the moſt illuſtrious men of the iſland, who, by their 
earneſt ſollicitations and humble ſupplications, moved the 

ſenate to compaſſion; inſomuch, that they were ready to re- 
new with them their antient treaties. But P. Lentulus Spinther 
alone oppoſed the good-will of the ſenate towards the Cretans, 
by repreſenting, that Rome could never be miſtreſs of the 
ſeas, nor keep them clear of pirates, till Crete was reduced to 
the ſtate of a province. His oppoſition made the fathers 
change their minds, and ſo many and hard conditions were 
then demanded of the ſuppliants, that they choſe rather to 
maintain a war than comply with them. The embaſia- 
dors being diſmiſſed, Metellus ſet ſail with three legions, and, 

arriving on the coaſt of Crete, landed his men without oppo- 

ſition. The Cretan republic was then governed by two 

chiefs, Lafthenes and Panares. The former had greatly con- 

tributed to the victory which the pirates had gained the year 

before over Antonius, and therefore not doubting but the Ro- 

mans would make it a preliminary, that he ſhould be given 

up to their vengeance, encouraged the people to take up 

arms, and raiſed forces in all parts of the iſland. In a ſhort 7} gro- 
time four and twenty thouſand men were armed and brought gre/5 of the 
into the field. Metellus, in order to draw them to a battle, Roman 
advanced towards Cydonia, at that time the capital of the arms in 
iland, as if he deſigned to beſiege it. Laſtbenes to prevent Crete. 

's, the ſiege met the Roman general on his march, gave him 

at battle, but was entirely defeated, and obliged to ſave himſelf 

ed by flight to Gnoſſus. Metellus, being maſter of the field, laid 

he ſiege to Cydonia, which Panares after a faint defence delivered 

e- up to the conqueror, upon a promiſe that both he and the in- 

en habitants ſhould be ſpared. From thence Metellus advanced 

nat to Gnoſſus, where Laſthenes had ſhut himſelf up. But the 

ms cowardly general, inſtead of putting the city into a condition 

to hold out a fiege, ſet fire to it and retired. The city of Lychus, 
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though well fortified, ſurrendered as ſoon as the Roman army 
approached the walls. Thus Metel/lus in one campaign poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the beſt part of the iſland, though defend- 
ed by the Cilician pirates as well as by its own inhabi- 
tants *. 

THE next year early in the ſpring Metellus took the 
field, and having defeated the united forces of the Cretans 
and Cilician pirates, drove the latter from the caſtles which 
they had built on the rocks near the fea, and the former 
from moſt of their ſtrong holds in the centre of the country. 
But as he treated both the inhabitants and the pirates with . 
the utmoſt ſeverity, they ſent an embaſſy to Pompey, who 
had been lately appointed proconſul of the ſeas with an un- 
bounded authority, entreating him to come and put the laſt 
hand to the reduction of Crete, and offering to ſurrender to 
him, without making the leaſt reſiſtance. Pompey, who was 
always ready to undertake the work of other generals, heard 
the embaſſadors with pleaſure, and promiſed to come and 
conclude an advantageous peace with them. Accordingly, 
having received hoſtages, he ſent from Pamphylia, where he 
then reſided, L. Octavius, one of his lieutenants, with orders 
to proclaim all over the iſland, that Pompey had the fole right 
of making treaties in all the places of his proconſulate ; and 
that Metellus had no right to aſſume the title of general in a 
country which was within the province the ſenate had 
d. This ſhameful claim of Pompey cauſed a 
kind of civil war in the iſland, the Romans diſputing with one 
another who ſhould give the laſt ſtroke to the Cretans. 
O#avius joined the pirates and people of the ifland to oppoſe 
Metellus's conqueſts ; and he, on the other hand, not fear- 
ing the additional forces which Pompey had ſent againſt him, 
purſued his conqueſts with reſolution. He beſieged Eleuthe- 
ra, and having gained over one of the chief citizens, who for 
ſeveral nights together poured down upon one of the towers 
ſo many barrels of vinegar as ſoftened it, made himſelf mai- 
ter of the town by beating it down. From Eleuthera he 
turned towards Lappa, a ftrong city, which Octavius in per- 
ſon undertook to defend. But though Ofavius made a vi- 
gorous defence, yet the place was at laſt taken by aſſault, and 
all the Cretans and Cilicians found in it put to the ſword. 
As for Ofavius and the Romans, Metellus diſmiſſed them 
without their arms amidſt the hiſſes of his ſoldiers. Pom- 
pey therefore ſent new ſupplies to Octauius, and ordered 
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Siſenna to fail from the coaſt of Achaia to Crete. But Siſerma 
dying ſoon after his arrival, Oavius took upon him the com- 
mand of his troops, and in conjunction with the pirates and 
Cretansendeavoured to ſtop the career of Merellus's conqueſts. 
But that brave commander having taken Hierapytna, the 
ſtrongeſt place then in the iſland, obliged Ofavizs to ſave 


himſelf on board his ſhips, and abandon the iſland. Upon 


his departure Laſibenes and Panares laid down their arms, 
and all the inhabitants of the ifland ſubmitted to the yoke. 
Meteilus changed their form of government, obliged them to 
live according to the laws of Rome, impoſed an annual tri- 
bute upon the whole iſland, and thereby reduced it to a 
Roman province, after it had enjoyed its liberties for a ſeries 
of many ages e. Oreſius tells us, that Mietellus reduced the 
iſland in two years time 4. But Yelleius Paterculus *, Eu- 
tropius t, and others write, that the Romans ſpent three 
whole years in that undertaking, having to do with men no 
leſs brave than themfelves. Metellus was honoured with a 
triumph, and the ſurname of Creticus or the Cretan, which 
Plutarch gives to Antonius the father of the famous Mark 
Anthony, who began indeed this expedition, but loſt in it both 
his fleet and his life. 
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HE iſland which we are now to write of, was known Names. 


| [ to the antients by the following names; Acamis, 


Ceraſtis, Aſpalia, Amathus, Macaria, Cryptos, Co- 
linia, Sphecia. Paphia, Salaminia, Eroeſa, and finally Cyprus. 
It was called Acamis from one of its promontories ; Amathus, 
Paphia, and Salaminia from three of its antient citics ; 
Macaria from the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil ; Æroſa from its copper 
mines; Colinia or Collinia from its many hilis; Sphecia from 
its antient inhabitants the Spheces ; Ceraſtis from the many 
promontories which, like ſo many Horus, as the Greek word 
intimates, ſhoot into the ſea. Whence it borrowed the name 
of Aſpalia we know not; ſome etymologiſts have changed the 
name of Aſpalia into that of Aſperia, and pretend, that the 
iſland was fo called from the unevenneſs of its ground : were we 
allowed in this manner to throw out, put in, and change, let- 
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ters as we pleaſe, it would be no difficult matter to give ety- 
mologies. As to the name which it is now generally known 
by, ſome N 1 derive it from 2. de, 22 
ſignifying hidden, this iſland being y they, 
—_ = the eye of the ſailor ; others will have it called 
Cyprus from Cyrus, who is faid to have founded here the city 
of Aphrodiſia. But this is ſtill worſe than the for- 
mer, the iſland having been known by the name of Cyprus 
in Homer's time, that is, fix W Noun before the birth 
of Cyrus. Ifidorus thinks it was rus from a ci 
of 8 But the moſt common — 1 is, 10 
borrowed its name from a ſhrub, called by the Greeks Cy- 

ros, which, though very ſcarce in other countries, grew 
re in great plenty. What kind of ſhrub this was is {till 
matter of diſpute among authors. With the flower of this 
ſhrub the antient inhabitants made a very ſweet oil, which is 
much commended by Pliny >. The name of Ceraftis, as we 
have obſerved above, was given it from the great number of 
its promontories ; and this appellation is founded on truth, 
no iſland that we know of, having more promontories than 
Cyprus. On the weft it has the promontories of Acamas, now 
Capo S. Pifano, Drepanum, now Trepano, Zephyrum, now 
Capo Calidont or Punta Malota; on the ſouth, Phrurium, 
now Capo Bianco, Curias, or Capo delle Gatte, Gades, or 
Capo Chiti, Throni, or Capo Pila; on the eaſt, Pendalium, 
now Capo di Greco, Clides, now Capo di S. Andrea; on the 
north, Coronyon, now Capo Cronochiette, and beſides a great 
many others of leſs note. Androcles, as quoted by Tzetzes, 
tells us, that the iſland was antiently called Ceraſtis, becauſe 
inhabited by men with horns ; which opinion has been fol- 
lowed by the poets, namely by Ovid. | 
Tux cities of moſt note inCyprus were, according to Ptolemy 
and Strabo k on the north ſide of the iſland ; Arſinoe, ſo called 
from a queen of Egypt, the iſland of Cyprus having been long 
ſubject to the kings of that country. Sole or Soli, which bor- 
rowed its name from Solon the famous lawgiver of the Athen:- 
ans, who, during his baniſnment having viſited the petty king of 
Epea,adviſedhim toremove his city from a mountanous and bar- 
ren country into a fruitful and pleaſant plain. I he king follow- 
ed his advice, and was fo pleaſed with the new ſituation of his me- 
tropolis, that out of gratitude to Solon, who had given him ſuch 
good advice, he called it Sole or Soli from his name l. Strabe 
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temple in this city conſecrated to Fenut 
Lapithus, on the banks of a ſmall Lapithus 
. Thigcity was in former times or Lapa- 
of ſo great note, that it gave the name of Lapithia to the thus. 

neighbouring country. The two cities of Apbradi ius and 
Carpaſfia are likewiſe placed by Strabe and Ptolemy on the 

ſame coaſt, and mentioned by moſt of the antient geographers. 

Here alſo ftood the cities of Cerines and Tremitus. Cermes, 

in former ages called Ceurania, is ſaid to have been built by Cerines. 
Cyrus the Great, when he firſt ſubdued the nine kings of this Tremitus. 
ifland, and united the whole country to the crown of Pera, 

Tremitus is often mentioned by Sozomenus in the account he 

gives us of the miracles, which he ſuppoſes to have been 

wrought by the biſhop Sprridion, a native of that city . On 

the eaſtern coaft ſtood the following cities: Salamis, built by Salamis. 
Texcer the ſon of Telamon, who being, on his return from the 

fiege of Troy, baniſhed by his father Telamen, for not rev 


by Plany Dinaretum, are the ſmall iſlands named „ two 
in number according to Strabo, and three, according to Pliny. 
On the ſouth coaſt the antients place Throni, a town ſa called Throni. 


from the on which it ſtood ; Citium, the birth- Citium. 
place of Zeno the famous ſtoic. Here C:mon the Athenian 
died, after having reduced great part of the iſland 7. Plz- 
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(M) This city is ſtiled by Diadorus (too) the firſt of all the Cyprian 
cities, and ſaid to have once excelled moſt of the Greek cities in 
jou and riches. Tacitus (1) ſpeaks of a magnificent temple built 
in honour of Jupiter Salaminius, and Ammianus Marcellinus 
of three other temples dedicated to Pallas, Agraulos, and Diome- 
des. In that of Agraules was yearly offered an human facrifice, 
till that cruel ceremony was aboliſhed by Diphilus king of Cyprus 
(2). Salamis in Ou is cal ed by Lacan, Seneca, and Manilins, the 
| Other Salamis, to diſtinguiſh it from another city of the ſame name 
| ian ifland adjacent to Elenſis called alſo Salamis. 


(100) Diador. Sica). J. xiv. (1% Tacit. Anal, J. iii. 
2) Porphyr de Abftin. 1. ii. 
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tarch tells us, that he died at the ſiege of this place 1; and 
Diadorus, that he took it before his death *.. Jeſepbus is of 
opinion, that this city was built by Cittim the ſon of Javan, 
and from him called Citium, or, as Pliny will have it, Cetium. 
Malum, which was likewiſe taken by Cimon, as Diadorus in- 
forms us'. Ptrolemarus Lagi ruined this city and tranſplan- 
Amathus fo called from its 
founder Amathys the ſon of Aerias. Tacitus tells us, that 
Cyprus was famous for three temples; one, and the moſt 
antient of all, was dedicated to Venus Paphia by Aerias, the 
next in point of antiquity was conſecrated to Venus Ama- 
thuſia by Amathus the fon of Aerias, and the third to Jupiter 
Salaminius by Teucer the ſon of Telamon®. The city of Ama- 
thus, as moſt others in this iſland was conſecrated to Venus, 
as appears from Virgil * and the other antient poets. Ovid 
fpeaks of copper mines in the neighbourhood of this city , 
and Pauſenias mentions a famous temple here conſecrated to 
FVemes and Adonis 1. On the weſt fide of the iſland were the 
cities, Palepaphos or Old Paphos, about ten furlongs from 
the ſhore. Here Venus is ſaid to have firſt appeared after ſhe 
was formed out of the froth of the ſea; and hence the city was 
in a peculiar manner ſacred to that goddeſs. The young wo- 
men here uſed to proſtitute themſelves to ſuch ſtrangers as came 
aſhore in order to raiſe money for their pꝓortions. About fixty 
furlongs from Palæpapbos ſtood Neapaphos or New Paphos, 
built, according to Strabos *, by Agapenor nephew to Lycurgus, 
and famous for its harbour and a ftately temple dedicated to 
Venus. For both theſe cities were under the peculiar protect- 
jon of Venus, whence they are often confounded by the anti- 
ent writers, eſpecially the poets. New Paphos was utterly 
ruined by an earthquake, but rebuilt by Augu/ius and thence 
called Augu/ia, a name which it did not long retain *. As 
to the inland towns, Ptolemy mentions only three, viz. Chy- 
brus, Trimethus, and Tamaſſus or Tamaſcus, to which Strabo 
adds a fourth, viz. Limenia; but theſe were places of ſmall 
note, 2 gh Ovid calls the territory of Tamaſcus, the moſt 
fruitful ſpot in Cyprus b. The copper, that was found in the 
mines adjoyning to this city, was deemed the beſt in the world. 
The following cities are mentioned by Pliny, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Pauſanias, Stephanus, and others. But we are quite at 
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he produces a paſſage out of Strabo i, 
having r told un, that it was the 
place of , that it is fifteen hundred furlongs, 
ſeven miles and a half diſtant 


„in other reſpects a moſt 
A Oe 


in 
r, ſpeaking of the country 
wht thy diſtri tells us, that he was a native of the 


of „ rian was gi- 
_— — 5 . 1 4 enus, the Cyprian goddeſs 
is poets, was the tutelary da of the place, 
and no leſs religiouſly there than in Cyprus. But | 

40 of Trobe an to have placed Cuidus in Cyprus, the autho- | 
abe ought to have been of more weight with eur fi- 
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words, that Crefias, the 
of Curia , wherein he is 
followed'b all the writers both antient and modern who ſpeak 


wm ian. As to-Cythera; our author, in reckoning 

the cities of Cypriyz, quotes in of his opinion 
thi out of Fj iſ; in the firſt that poet jo _ og 
ther Cythera and the Tdalien foreſt, which gras without 


doubt in * in the other he Joins the” city of Cyr 
with Amathus and Paphos, both cities of great note in 
iſland's. But Fenus, whom Firgil introduces in both 
nr her, does 
confine to the cities of Cyprus alone. She menti 
as is evident from the context, ſuch places as were pecu 
addicted to her ' worſhip, whether in Cypras or elſe 
Now the illand of Cythera and its metropolis, bearing the 
fame name, were both conſecrated to Nun, who had 
2 werent Peeſtniart, "Fs te, the fholiaft of 2h 
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ed places Cythera in Cyprus 3 but herein he coatradifts, 
is often the cafe, tbe author whom he 
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who were put in poſſeſſion of it by 
here? of England, and held 1 — 
The E Fama- 


iſa, Majorum,' | Salines, Meſ- 
ia, Cruſecus, Pentalia, e and Ge, Theſe 


were ſo denominated from the chief eities of each diſtrict; 


beſides which cities and feveral others of Jeſs note, there 
were no fewer than eight hundred "villages: - This ifland, 
even under the tyrannical yoke of the Terks, is fo conſider- 
able as 'o be gorerned by a degſerbeg, who has feren fan 
acks under him. 

. Cyprus extends from eaſt to welt along the coaſt of Cilii 
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and ſettled here, namely Phenicians, Athenians, Salaminians, 
Arcadians, and Ætbiobians; for Herodotus * ſays, that Cyprus 
was inhabited by colonies from theſe different countries, 
Taz government of Cyprics was without all doubt monar- 
ehical ; for we find kings reigning here in the earlieſt ages, 
The firſt king we read of in is Cinyras, the grandſon 
of Pygmalion and father of Adonis. He was the ſoh of Pa- 
us, who is ſuppoſed to have been the fitſt that ifitroduced 
into the iſland the worſhip of Venus, and is faid tb have built 
the city which bears his name v. He had Adonis by bis own 
daughter Myrrha. His father Paphus is feigned by the poets 
to have been the ſon of Pypmalion, by 2 Wis hag 
before an iv 
the iſland of Cyprus, and 
very licentiouſly, reſolved never i 
he was a famous ſtatuary, he made an i 
fection, char falling in — — 
nus to*procure him a wife dr 4 the ftatue he had 
made. The godd nt, by whom k. Fe Pg changed the ſtatue 
into a fair damſel, by - whom Pi ie. he 'father of 
Cinyr us and feſt king of Cyprus *. * 82 


ras is faid to have 
volſeſſcd immenſe - , infomuch, that t the wialth' « Ciny- 
ras became 2 


proverb 1, to expreſs an overgrown As 
the worſhip of Venus was firſt eſtabliſhed in Cyprus by Paphus, 
the father. of Charas, both he and his deſcendants were buried 
in the temple of Venus at Paphus, an hotiour which was grant- 
ed to een * The priefthood of Venus was likewiſe 
entailed, we may ſay, on their race, a di ignity which they 
maintained for many ages after the throne was ſeized by others ; 

nay, we read of one of this family, by name Soffratus, 
enjoying the prieſthood of Venus in the reign of FYeſpafian, 
and favoured by that prince and his fon Tita, who 
often. conſulted him about future. events: Belus one of the 
ſucceſſors of -Cinyras, is faid to have reigned in Cyprus at the 
arrival of Tencer the ſon of Telamon, and to have affifted him 
in laying the foundations of Salamis, which in proceſs of time 
became the of the whole iſland. © Cinyres and his 
ſucceſſors, whoſe names have not reached us, were not kings 
of the whole country, but only of Paphos and the adjoining 
province. Beſides the kingdom of Paphos we find eight other 
kingdoms mentioned by the antients. Of the kings of Salam: 
we hall-have 2 * * hereafter.” The 
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names of the others that have been tranſmittid to us are; Phi. 
king of Solr, contemporary with Solon, as Plutarch 
informs us * ; Ariffocyprics ſon of the former, mentioned by 
Herodotus d; E ates ar bes wer ſaid by Atheneys to 
have Tucceeded Ari imonax, Pygmalion, Pras- of 
7 5 Stafioecus, Idomencut, Moſchion, Diphilus, Solon, and 
ſon are ſpoke of by the antients* as reigning in Cyprus, 
but what kingdoms they held is what 5e fad SIE . | 
corded. The kingdom of Salamis way by far the moſt pow 
erful in Cyprus, the Salaminian princes having in proceſs of 


time ſubdued the whole illand, as we ſhalt ſes in the ſequel 
of this hiſtory. 


lr them ron S- 

ed » among petty Kings, of > Cyprus. 

— 12 SONS ai thor till the time 1 

Great, who ſubdued them by his li „ borlefe ths em at 

the ſame time in ms, ob- 

Fre 

and to ſupplies of men, money, and ſhips, when 

required. "The Cyprian princes lived thus ſubject to the Per- 

emp take of th yoke, being encore thera 

pted to ſhake off the yoke, being encouraged thereunto 

* Bur as from this period the hiſ- 
C as tranſmitted to us, is no other than that 

om of Salami,; before we relate the event of 

* eee of that kingdom and ofthe 

princes, 'v who reigned tf there before the acceſſion of Onefilus to 

the throne. ' 


Tax firſt king ef Selemis and founder of that kingdoiti Tg- »r 

was Teucer 5 ſon of Telamon, who ſignalized himſelf at the Salamis 

we may believe the poets. Upon his return and hiſtory 
2 where he | Gerad that 


— — — — oo 


. „ — * * * 88 


„ * 


that country, where in * 

Was woah and Phileftratus ſpeaks of Teucer's belt, which 
was to be ſeen many ages after in the temple of Hercules at 
Gades now Cadiz.” N * makes Teucer contemporary with 
Belus, the father of Dido, which is a great miſtake in point 
of chronology ; fince Carthage was built by Dido, only ixty 
years before Hid the foundations of Rome *. Lactan- 
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of the emperor Adrian. . Ajax, 
ve, built a ſtately ok at Olbus 


2 ib 
to the Greeks by the name of Trecheot;s, After the deſcend- 
ants of Ajax were deprived both of the prieſthood and the 
r was {till retained, 
and given to thoſe who en ty though no- 
ways related to the Teucrian >< x > immediate 
8 ſucceſſors of Texcer in the kingdom of Salamis we ate quite 
Nicocr®- in the dark. Many years after him reigned Nicocreonz but 
__— 2 . 
poſterity. is men 

1 in Salamis is Enelthan, who as 
ſubmitted to the Egyptians, and 


the Flood, 


ing to engage in à war, made ber. 

content her b 822 redeem himſelf from ber im- 
portunities. queen accepted the preſents, and ſeemed to 
i ily peed with 6 that though 
> were v yet an army would be far more ac- 
ceptadle to her. 
and diſtaff of 


oor pale 
n u Haan time 
3 . 
: EY, are mentioned by Herodotus as rei 
Cherſis. E nocking which. that writer has 
Gorgus. thought worth relating. The latter left three ſons, Gorgus, 
Onefilus, and Philaon. Gorgus ſucceeded his facher, but was 
ſoon driven out by his brother Ougſilus in the following man- 


, ver. Onefilus, having often ſollicited the king to. ſhake of 
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2 when the Perfian army appeared in the plains of 
alamis ; upon which the confederate kings of Cyprus, draw- 
ing up their forces in order of battle, placed the flower of 
their army, conſiſting of Salaminians and Solians, againſt the 
front of the Perſians, and the reſt of the Cyprians againſt 
the enemy's auxiliaries. Onefilus took upon him to engage 
Artybius commander in chief of the Perfian forces, who 
was mounted on a horſe, as our hiſtorian tells us, that had 
been taught to ſtand upright and tread under his feet the 
perſon he was puſhed againſt. Onefilus therefore charged one 
of his officers, a man of great boldneſs and well experienced 
in military affairs, to mind nothing but the general's horſe, 
and to prevent him from doing any miſchief in the time of 
the engagement. As the armies drew near, the king of Sa- 


lamis advanced againſt Artybius, whoſe horſe beginning to 


rear, the officer ſtruck him with a ſcythe and cut off both 
his feet at one blow; Ornefilus having at the ſame time 
wounded Artybius, both the horſe and the rider fell to the 
ground. But the Perfians, not at all diſheartened at the 
eath of their leader, charged the Cyprians with incredible 
vigour ; and the Cypriens on the other hand exerting tem- 
ſelves in imitation of their general, the victory was long 
doubtful, many falling on both fides. But at length, Ste- 
with all the 
forces under his command, and the Salaminians, who fought 
in chariots, ſoon after following his example, the Cyprians 
were put to flight with great ſlaughter. others 
Onefilus, who had been the occaſion of this war, was killed 
in the fi and with him Arifto ing of Soli, and 
ſon of 8 whom 1 above all 
other kings in the verſes he made during his ſtay in Cyprus. 
The Amathufians, to be revenged on Onefilus for having 
beſieged their city, cut off his head and placed it over one 
of the gates of Amathus, where a ſwarm of bees having 
filled the ſcull with honey, the Amathufians, conſulting on 
that occaſion the oracle, were told, that if they interred the 
head and ſacrificed yearly to Onefilus,, as a hero, their affairs 
ſhould proſper. The Amathufians obeyed the oracle, and 
continued to offer ſacrifices to Onefilus to the time of our 
hiſtorian. The Perfians, having thus gained a complete 
victory over the Cyprians, ſoon reduced all the cities that 
had revolted, except Soli, which held out for fix months a- 
gainſt the whole power of Perſia, but at laſt, the walls 
being undermined by the enemy, was obliged to ſurrender. 
The Salaminians no ſooner heard of the death of Onefilus, 
but they recalled Gorgus and placed him again on the * * 
2 2 7 | us 
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Thus the Qypriam, baving enjoyed their liberty during the 


ſpace of one year, were reduced to their former ſtate of 


ſlavery ®.. | | 

8 ſucceeded in the kingdom of Salamis by his Nico- 
eldeſt fon Nicocrates, and he by his brother Timarchus. But crates. 
all we know of them is, that the former made a curious Timar- 
collection of books, which he purchaſed at a great rate, as chus, 
Athen informs us *; and that the latter had, as we read 
in Pliny o, a double row of teeth. This writer ſeems to 
inſinuate, that Timarcbhus was not only king of Salamis, but 
alſo of Paphus. In the reign of one of theſe princes, of 
which preciſely we cannot tell, the Greeks, having ſettled their 
affairs at home, reſolved to drive the Perſans out of all the 
Greek cities of Aa and the neighbouring iſlands. With this 
view they equipped a powerful fleet, which failing to Cyprus 
under the command of Pauſanias admiral of the Lacedæmo- 
nians and Araftides the Athemian, drove from many cities in 
that iſland the Perfiax garifons, and reſtored the inhabitants 
to their former liberty . 


Timarchus was ſucceeded by Evagoras I. the ſon of Ni- Eyagoras 


cocrates, in whoſe reign 
fleet of two hundred ſail, 


the Athentans having equipped a f. 
gave the command of it to Ci- Year of 


mon, enjoining him to drive the Perfians from the ifland of the Flood, 


Cyprus. Cimon purſuant to his orders landed his men in 2546. 
Cyprus, took Matum and feveral other cities of that ifland, Before 


and from thence, to make a diverhon, ſent fixty fail to the Chriſt, | 


aſſiſtance of the Zgyfitians, who had revolted from the Per- 453: 
fans. As Artabazxs, commander in chief of the P 
forces in thoſe parts, lay off of Cyprus with a fleet of three 
hundred hips, C:mon, as ſoon as his returned from 
Egypt, fell upon him, took a hundred of his fhips, deſtroy- 
ed many others, and purſued the reſt to the coaſts of Pho- 
nicia. Being fluſhed with this ſucceſs, on his return he 
landed his men in Cilicia, where he found Megabyzus with 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, marched againſt 
him, and having cut in pieces a numberleſs multitude of 
his men, returned to Cyprus with a double triumph, and laid 
liege to Citium, the ſtrongeſt city in the whole iſland. 
Evageras, notwithſtanding the great advantages gained by 
Cimon, ſtill adhered to the Perfrans, and, having raiſed a 
conſiderable army and prevailed upon ſeveral other petty 
princes of Cyprus to join him, marched to the relief of Citi- 
un, but was worked by the Athenians, and obliged to retire 
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to Salamis. Hereupon Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which 
he had ſuſtained ſo great loſſes, reſolved to put an end to fo 
many calamities by coming.to an accommodation with the 
enemy. Accordingly he ſent orders to his generals, who 
were charged with the management of the Cyprian war, to 
conclude a peace with the Athenians on the beſt terms they 
could. Hereupon Megabyzus and Artabazus ſent embaſſadors 
| to Athens to propoſe an accommodation, which was agreed 
upon by the deputies of both ſides on the following condi- 


tions: 1. That all the Greek cities of Afia ſhould be made 

ſree, and allowed to live according to their own laws; 2. 
| That no Perſian ſhips of war ſhould enter thoſe ſeas that lie 
| between the Cyarean and Chelidonian iſlands, that is from 
the Euxine ſea to the coaſts of Pamphylia ; 3. That no 

Per/ian general ſhould come by land within three days march 

of thoſe ſeas 3 4. That the Athenians ſhould not commit any 

hoſtilities in the territories of the king of Perfia. Purſuant 

to theſe articles, the * withdrew all their gariſons 

from Cyprus, leaving the ſeveral kings, among whom the 

iſland was parcelled out, to govern their reſpective kingdoms 

without any dependence on the kings of Perſia 1. Not 

long after the concluſion of this peace Evagoras died, if we 

believe Diodorus Siculus, in baniſhment, having been driven 

Protago- Out of his kingdom by his nephew Protagoras, who held it 
1 for ſome years, but performed nothing worth relating. The 
iſland of Cyprus continued free from any foreign yoke from 

the concluſion of the peace we have ſpoke of till the 18th 

year of the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon king of Perſia, 

when . by the famous treaty concluded by Antalcidas the 
Lacedemonian, with Tiribazus general of the Perſian forces 

in Ai Minor, that iſland was again ſubjected to the Perſi- 

Nico. ©ns with all the Greek cities in Aa. At this time reigned 
55 at Salami Nicecreon ſon of the uſurper Pretagoras, famous 
Vear of for his cruelty, of which the following inſtance is related by 
the Fiood, Laertius, Philo, Valerius Maximus, and Pliny. Taking ot- 
2612. Ffenceata ſatyrical ſaying of the philoſopher Anaxarchus, he 
Before Cauſed him to be put into a great mortar made for that 
Chriſt, purpoſe, and to be pounded to death with iron peſtles f. 
387. Upon the death of Nicocreon, Nicocles the fon of Timarchus 
uss raiſed to the throne. During his reign a ſtranger from 
Nicocles. ph nicia, called by ſome authors Abdymon, coming to Sa- 
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lamis, and being kindly entertained by Nicocles, requited 
the favours he received at the king's hands by driving him, 
with the affiftance of the Perſians, from the throne. Un- 
der this tyrant Evagoras II. was born, a prince of great 
merit and extraerdinary virtue. He was the fon of NVico- 
cles, and, being brought up by his parents with t care, 
gave early proofs of thoſe virtues, which, if Jſocrates may 
be credited, made him the perſect model of a good king :. 
He was diſtinguiſhed, as the ſame author tells us, among 
the youth by the beauty of his aſpect, the vigour of his body, 
and moſt of all by the modeſty and innocence of his behavi- 
our, which are the greateſt ornaments of that age. He 
came into the world with the moſt happy diſpoſitions ; a great 
fund of genius, an eaſy conception, a moſt lively penetra- 
tion, which nothing eſcaped, &c. qualities, which might 
have exempted him from all ſtudy and application; and ne- 
vertheleſs he ſpent great part of his time in improving his 
mind by reading, as if he had been quite deſtitute of talents, 
and obliged to ſupply by ſtudy what nature had denied him. 
As he advanced in years his virtues became fo conſpicuous as 
to give no ſmall jealouſy to the tyrant then on the throne, 
who was well apprized that ſo ſhining a merit could not con- 
tinue in the obſcurity of a private life. And indeed Eva- 
zoras, after the death of his father, waited only for an op- 
nity of recovering the crown which was due to him by 
his birth. But in the mean time, one of the principal ci- 
tizens, having murdered the tyrant, ſeized on it for himſelf, 
and being ſupported by the Per ſians put all to the ſword who 
attempted to oppoſe him. On this occaſion Evageras was 
obliged to ſave himſelf by abandoning the iſland and retiring 
to the continent. Having ſpent ſome time at Soli in Cilicia, 
and hearing there that his countrymen were grievouſly op- 
preſſed by the new uſurper, he reſolved at all events to reſ- 
cue them from the calamities they groaned under ; and ac- 
cordingly, being attended only by fifty followers, he paſſed 
over into Cyprus, and expelled the uſurper, the Perſians not 
being able to make head againſt the Cyprians, who joined 
him all to a man. Being thus, by his own valour and the 
affection of his ſubjects, reſtored to the throne of his anceſ- 
tors, he ſoon rendered his ſmall kingdom the moſt flouriſh- 
ing of the whole iſland. Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, at- 
tempted to drive him out, and place anew on the throne 
we uſurper, who was greatly attached to the Perfians ; but 
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that prince being diverted by the Greek wat, and findi 
a to hold out to the laſt, e 
terprize to a more proper ſeaſon. In the mean time, Conon 
means of Ctefias the Cnidian, who was chief phyſician to 
rtaxerxes, made up all differences between Ewvagoras and 
that prince, the latter promiſing not to moleſt him in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſmall ki . Conon after his defeat at Æ goſ- 
potamos had taken with Evageras, and being kindly 
entertained by him had ever after ſought for all opportunities 
of requiting the favours, which he and his countrymen the 
Athenians had received at the king's hands in their diſtreſs, 
But Evagoras, who was every way qualified for great under- 
takings, could not content himſelf with the kingdom of Sa- 
lamis alone. He extended his dominions, and by degrees 
made himſelf maſter almoſt of the whole iſland. Ihe Ana- 


 thuſians, the Solians, and the Citians, alone of all thoſe 


iſlanders, held out againſt him. Theſe had recourſe to the 
king of Perfia, who, being alarmed at the rapid progreſs of 
Evagoras, promiſed them an immediate and ſup- 
port, which, however, he could not afford them fo ſoon as 
he expected, being employed elſewhere in more important 
affairs. But having at laſt concluded a peace with the Greets, 
he bent all his force againſt Ewageras, being determined to 
drive him quite out of the iſland. The Athenians notwith- 
ſtanding their alliance with the Perfians, and the many favours 
they had lately received from the king of Perſia, could not 
deny their aſſiſtance to Evagoras, who had befriended them 
an all occaſions, eſpecially after their overthrow at Ægeſpo- 
tamos. Having therefore with the utmoſt expedition equip- 
ped ten ſhips of war, they ſent them under the command of 
Pbiloacratas to his aſſiſtance. But a fleet which the Lacede- 
manians had at ſea, commanded by Teleutias the brother of 
Ateſilaus, falling in with them near the iſland of Rhodes, ſur- 
rounded them ſo that not one ſhip could eſcape . The 4- 
thenians, determined to aſſiſt their old ally at all adventures, 
ſent Chabrias with another fleet and a conſiderable number 
of land- forces on board to join him. This new ſupply ar- 
rived ſafe, and in a ſhort time the whole iſland was obliged to 
ſubmit to Evageras, which greatly redounded to the honour 
of Chabrias and the Athenian arms, But the Athenians being 
forced by a new treaty of peace, concluded between Arta- 
xerxes and the ſtates of Greece, to recal Chabrias, the Perſians 
attacked with all their forces the iſland of Cyprus, not doubt- 
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ing but they ſhould ſoon reduce it, fince no new ſupplies 
could be ſent thither from Greece. The Perfian army con- 
ſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, and the fleet of three 
hundred ſhips of war, beſides a great number of tranſports. 
The land-forces were commanded by Orontes ſon-in-law to 
Artaxerxes, and the fleet by Gans the fon of Tamus. T;ri- 
bazus was commander in chief both of the ſea and land-forces. 
Evagoras, ſeeing himſelf threatened with ſo dreadful a war, 
had recourſe to all thoſe princes, who were at enmity with 
the Perfians, receiving ſupplies of men and money from the 
Egyptians, Libyans, Arabians, Fyrians, and other nations. Be- 
ſides, as he was a wealthy prince, he hired agreat many mercena- 
ries of various nations, equipped a fleet of fourſcore and ten 
lies, and armed a great number of ſmall veſſels, which by inter- 
cepting the enemy's convoys reduced them, after they had land- 
el in the iſland, to ſuch ſtraits,that they began to mutiny and 
killed ſeveral of their officers. But the whole Perſian fleet 
putting to ſea, the army was again plentifully ſupplied with 
proviſions from the continent. At the ſame time Evageras 
likewiſe received a great ſupply of corn and fifty ſhips from 
Egypt. Upon the arrival of the Egyptian ſquadron he re- 
ſolved to attack the Perfians at the ſame time by ſea and land. 
His  land-forces falling upon a great detachment of the 
Perfian army put them to flight with great flaughter. But 
the ſea · fight was not attended with the like ſucceſs. At firſt 
he had the advantage, and took or funk a great many of the 
enemy's ſhips. But the Perſians, being ani the 
example and warm remonſtrances of Gaus their admiral, re- 
— courage, and returned to the e with ſuch vigour, 
that Evagoras, after a moſt obſtinate r » was obliged 
to retire into the harbour of Salamis, where he was cloſely 
belieged both by ſea and land. After this victory T iribazus 
went in perſon to acquaint the king with the ſucceſs that at - 
tended his arms in Cyprus, and having obtained two thouſand 
talents for the uſe of the army, he returned with that new 
ſupply to carry on the war more vigorouſly than ever. Dur- 
ing his abſence, Evagoras, leaving the defence of the city to 
his ſon Pythagoras, got through the enemy's fleet, in the 
— 1. with ten ſhips, and failed for Egypt, in 
with all his forces. But not obtaining from him the aid he 
expected, and finding on his return the city reduced to the 
utmoſt extremity, he was obliged to capitulate. The terms 
offered him were, that he ſhould abandon all the cities of 
Cyprus, except Salamis, and that be ſhould hold this city of 
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the king of Perſia, as a ſervant of his lord, and pay an annual 
tribute. The extremity to which he was reduced, obliged 
him to comply with the firſt article, hard as it was; but he 
could not by any means be brought to conſent to the ſecond, 
declaring, that he would hold his kingdom no otherwiſe than 
as a king under'a king. Tiribazus, who commanded in 
chief, would not make the leaſt alteration, nor abate any 
thing of his pretenſions ; whereupon Evagoras, being deter- 
mined to die ſword in hand rather than to yield to ſuch terms, 
broke off the conference, and applied himſelf entirely to the 
defence of the city v. | | 

In the mean time Orontes, who commanded the land-forces 
not being able to brook the ſuperiority which Tiribazus had 
over him, as being intruſted with the whole management 'of 
the war, and jealous of the ſucceſs that attended him, wrote 
ſecretly to court, accuſing him of holding a private correſ- 
pondence with the Lacedæmonians, and ſpinning out the ſiege 
of Salamis, in order to bring about ſome change in the go- 
vernment with the affiftahce of Evagoras, a ſworn enemy 
to the Perfians. Upon the receipt of this letter, Artaxerxes 
immediately diſpatched letters to Orontes, enjoining him to ſeize 
Tiribazus, and ſend him priſoner to court. Orontes, without 
delay, put the king's orders in execution, and was rewarded for 
his ſuppoſed zeal with the chief command of all the Perfian 
forces in Cyprus; but the army being greatly diſſatisſied with 
the change, ſome left the ſervice, and others refuſed to obey 
their new commander. This obliged Orontes to-reſume the 
negotiations of peace with Evagoras, and to conclude them 
upon the very terms which Tir:bazus had rejected; for he 
conſented that Evagoras ſhould hold Salamis as king af that 
city, paying only a ſmall tribute to the king of Perſia. Thus 
the ſiege was raiſed, and an end put to the war, after it had 
coſt the Perſians 50,000 talents, that is, near ten millions of 
our money . 

Nor long after the concluſion of this peace, Evagoras 
was murdered by one of his eunuchs, named Thrafideus, and 
ſucceeded in the kingdom of Salamis by his ſon Nicecles. 
Diodayus, confounding the name of his fon who ſucceeded 
him with that of the eunuch by whom he was murdered, 
tells us, that he was treacherouſly put to death by the eunuch 
Nicocles, and that, upon his death, the eunuch ſeized on the 
kingdom 7, That he was murdered by an eunuch, we are 
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told alſo by Ariftetle* ; but the eunuch's name was Thrafi- 
deeus, as we read in Theopompus, who adds, that Nicocles 


the fon of Evagoras, upon the death of his father, took quiet 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Salamis*. Nicocles celebrated 
the funeral of his father with the utmoſt pomp and magnifi- 
cence. The diſcourſe, intitled Evagoras, ſerved for his fu- 
neral oration. It was compoſed by 1ſecrates, to inſpire the 
oung king with a deſire of treading in the ſteps of his father. 
ſame philoſopher wrote two other orations addrefled to 
Nicocles, whoſe name they ſtill bear. In the firſt of theſe 
Jſecrates ſhews the duty of a king to his ſubjects; and, in 
the ſecond, the duty of ſubjects to their king. Nicocles re- 
warded the author with twenty talents, as Plutarch in- 
forms us in the life of that philoſopher d. MNicocles ſeems 
to have reigned but a few years; for we find his fon Evage- 
ras in poſſeſſion of the throne before the revolt of Cyprus, 
which happened in the very beginning of the reign of Ochus, 
who ſucceeded Artaxerxes Mnemon. It is ſurprizing that 
moſt authors ſhould confound this Nicocles with another of 
the ſame name who reigned at Salamis in the time of Pto- 
lemy the fon of Lagus, and revolted from him to Antigonus. 
Nicoclet, the ſon of that Evagoras, of whom we have ſpoke 
above, was ſucceeded by his ſon named alſo Evagoras, which 


| has occaſioned great confuſion among thoſe who have wrote 


of the affairs of Cyprus. Evagoras II. was, according to Evago- 
the learned biſhop Uſher e, ſucceeded by his ſon Nicocles, and ras II. 
Nicocles again by his ſon Evagoras, who was driven out by his Evago- 
uncle Protagoras. While the latter was in poſſeſſion of the 725 III. 
throne, the Cyprians, being ill uſed by their Perſian gover- Cyprians 
nors, attempted to ſhake off the yoke, by joining the Egyp- "52% he 
tians and Phænicians, who had already revolted. Hereupon ou 
Ochus diſpatched his orders to [drieus king of Carta, enjoining year of 
him to invade the iſland of Cyprus, and make war upon the the Flood 
inhabitants. Jarieus, in compliance with his command, hav- 2648. 
ing equipped a fleet, ſent it with eight thouſand Greet mer- Year Be- 
cenaries, under the conduct of Phocton the Athenian, and E- fore 
vagoras, to make a deſcent in the iſland. This Evagoras was Chriſt, 
the fon of Nicocles, as we have hinted above, and having 351. 
been driven out by his uncle Pretagoras, he gladly joined te 
Perfians, in hopes of recovering his crown. His knowledge | 
of the country, and the party he might ſtill have in the iſland, 
made him a very proper perſon to command in this expediti- 
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on. Cyprus had ſtill nine kings, but ſubject and 'tributary 
to the king of Perfie. They all joined in this 


- , 
with a deſign to ſhake off the Perfcan yoke, and make them- 
ſelves each independent in his own city. The troops under 
the command of Phocian and Evayoras landed in Cyprus 
without any oppoſition, and being reinforced with nume- 
rous bodies of voluntiers from Syria and Cilicia, enticed hi- 
ther with the hopes of enriching themſelves with the ſpoils of 
fo wealthy an iſland, they began with the fiege of Salamis, 
which they inveſted by fea and land. But Protagoras mak- 
ing a vigorous defence, Ochus, who was entirely bent on the 
reduction of Egypt, compounded with him and the other 
Cypr:an princes, redrefling all their grievances, and confirm- 
mg them in the government of their reſpective territories 4. 
The greateft difficulty which Ochus met with in bringing a- 
bout this accommodation, was the contenting of Euagoras, 
who laid claim to the kingdom of Salamis; but he being con- 
victed before Ochus of haviag committed the moſt flagrant 
oppreſſions during his reign, Protagoras was confirmed in 
the kingdom of Salamis, and amends was made Evagoras, 
by conferring on him the government of another place ; but 
he, being guilty there of the ſame miſdemeanours, was obli 
to fave himſelf by flight into the iſland of Cyprus, where he 
was ſeized, and put to death by Protagoras. 

From this time, to the reign of Ptolemy, the firſt of that 
name who reigned in Egypt, we find no mention made of the 
Cyprian kings. They ſubmitted, without all doubt, to Alex- 

upon the fame terms which had been granted them by 

as Arrian ſeems to infinuate . Up- 
or, his divided the con- 
among them, in which divifion Cyprus 

to Antigonus. But while that prince was engaged in Af 
nor with Cafſander, Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, having in- 
ed Cyprus with a powerful fleet, reduced moſt part of the 
iſland, and obliged the kings who reigned there to do him 
homage. theſe Nicocles, king of Paphos, being ac- 
cuſed of holding underhand a correſpondence with Antigonus, 
Ptolemy ſent two of his intimate friends, Argaus and Palli- 
crates, into Cyprus, with inſtructions to diſpatch Nicocles, 
left, by his infanuations, the other princes ſhould revolt and 
join Aatigonus. Theſe arriving in Cyprus, unexpectedly ſur- 
rounded the houſe of Nicecles with a body of men fent them 
for that purpoſe by Menelaus, who commanded in Cyprus for 
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Ptolemy: Nicocles finding no means to eſcape, attempted 
firſt to clear himſelf of what was laid to his charge; but ſee- 
ing no one hearkened to what he faid, he drew his ſword, 
and flew himſelf on the ſpot. Axiothea, his wife, hearing of 
her huſband*s-death, firſt killed all her daughters, left they 
ſhould fall into the enemy's hands, and then laid violent hands 
on herſelf. The news of ſuch a dreadful maſſacre ſo affected 
the brothers of Nicocles, that, retiring each of them to their 
own habitations, they ſet fire to their houſes, and periſhed 
with their whole families in the flames f. This Nicocles is 
ſuppoſed to have been the laft cf the Teucrian family, and to 
have poſſeſſed not only the kingdom of Paphos, but that alſo 
of Salamrs. Be that as it will, the kings of Cyprus from this 
time deſerve rather the title of governors than kings, being 
ſubjects and mere vaſſals to the kings of Egypt. 


— 


forces he could, in order to drive out Ptolemy's generals. 

Demetrius, m compliance with his father's commands, left 
Greece, where he then was, and ſailed over into Carta, 
whence he ſent embaſſadors to Rhodes, ' inviting the Rhodians 
to join him againſt Ptolemy. But the Rhodians, refuſing to 
comply with his requeſt, and proteſting that they would 
maintain a ſtrict neutrality, he paſſed into C-licia, highly diſ- 
fſatisfied with their conduct, and determined to make them 
feel in due time the effects of his reſentment. In Cilicia he 
raiſed an army of fifteen thouſand foot and four hundred 
horſe, which he embarked on a great number of tranſports, 
and conveyed over into Cyprus, under the convoy of one 
hundred and fixty three ſhips of war. Being landed without 
the leaſt oppoſition, he encamped near the ſhore, in the 
neighbourhood of Carpaſia, where he drew his ſhips to land, 
and furrounded them with a deep ditch and a double rampart. 
Having thus ſecured his navy, he advanced firſt to the cities 
of Urania and Carpaſia, which he took by ſtorm, and then, 
leaving a ſufficient guard to defend his trenches, he marched 
to Salamis, with a deſign to lay fiege to that important 
places. Menelaus, Ptolemy's brother, who was then in Sa- 
lamis, upon intelligence of the enemy's approach, drew out 
of the neighbouring gariſons a body of twelve thouſand foot 
and eight hundred horſe, with a deſign to divert him from 
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Ptolemy had not been long in poſſeſſion of Cyprus, when Demetrius 


Antigonus, bent upon the recovery of that rich and fruitful inwades 
iſland, ordered his ſon Demetrius to tranſport thither what Cypus. 
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beſieging the city; but Demetrius falling upon him, put his 
army to flight, and, purſuing him to the very gates of the city, 
took three thouſand of his men priſoners, and killed about a 
thouſand in the flight and the purſuit. The priſoners he 
treated with great humanity, and incorporated them among 
his own troops; but finding they were ready on all occaſions 
to abandon him, and fly over to Mcnelaus, he put them on 
board his tranſports, and ſent them all to his father Anti- 

0715 h, 
- AMruelaus being fully perſuaded that Demetrius, elated with 
his ſuceeſs, would lay fiege to Salamis, made the due pre- 
parations on his fide for a vigorous defence, and at the ſame 
time diſpatched three meſſengers to Ptolemy, acquainting 
him with the ſtate of affairs in Cyprus, and ſolliciting him to 
ſend what ſuccours he could with all poſſible expedition. 
In the mean time Demetrius, having viewed the ſituation and 
fortifications of the place, began to prepare the neceſſary 
engines for the reduction of it, which, he foreſaw, would coſt 
him dear, the gariſon being very numerous, and Menelaus 
reſolved to hold out to the laſt extremity. Having ſent for 
worknien out of Jia, and broughc from thence a great quan- 
tity of iron, timber, and other materials, he made an im- 
menſe number of warlike engines of an extraordinary bigneſs, 
and, amongſt others, the famous Helepolis, of which we 
have ſpoke in the hiſtory of Rhodes. When the engines 
were ready, Demetrius began to batter the walls with ſuch 
fury, that in a few days ſeveral breaches were opened; but 
when he thought himſelf already maſter of the place, Me- 
nelaus found means to ſet fie to his engines, which was ſo 
violent, that, notwithſtanding the endeavours of Demetrius's 
men to extinguiſh the flames, they conſumed in a ſhort time 
all che machines, together with the Helepolis, and the men 
that were in it. This obliged Demetrius to ſuſpend his at- 
tacks; and in the mean time Ptolemy, upon the intelligence 
he received of his brother's ill ſucceſs in the action againſt 
Demetrius, ſet ſail from Egypt with a fleet of an hundred 
and forty ſhips of war, and two hundred tranſports, carrying 
ten thouſand men for the land-ſervice. With this fleet he 
arrived at Citium, about two hundred furlongs from Salamis, 
and from thence diſpatched meſſengers by land to Menelaus, 
deliring him to ſend the ſhips, which, to the number of ſix- 
ty, were in the port of Salamis, to join the fleet. But De- 
metrius, foreſeeing that Ptolemy's deſign was to venture an 
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by ſea, had the precaution to leave ten of his 

ſhips in the mouth of the harbour, which was very narrow, 
to prevent Menelaus's ſquadron from ſailing out. The reſt 
he drew up in line of battle, and having commanded the 
cavalry to keep near the ſea- ſide, that they might be ready, 
in caſe of any misfortune, to aſſiſt thofe who ſhould ſwim to 
land, he advanced towards the enemy with an hundred and 
eight ſail. The two fleets engaged with the utmoſt fury and 
reſolution ; that of Demetrius, conſiſting moſtly of Phæni- 
cians, Samians, and Athenians, ſoon put Ptolemy's left wing 
in confuſion, and drove moſt of the ſhips aſhore. On the 
other hand, Ptolemy, who commanded in the right wing, 
ined the like advantage over the enemy's left, took ſeveral 
of their beſt gallies, and obliged the reit to ſave themſelves 
by flight ; but having purſued them too eagerly, he was at- 
tacked on his return, while his men were tired, by Deme- 
trius, and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, put to flight. De- 
netrius chaced him with his ſhips in line of battle, and took 
ſeventy of his gallies, with all his tranſports, on board of 
which were all his proviſions, arms, money, military engines, 
and eight thouſand land-forces. After this overthrow Ptole- 
ny returned to Egypt, with eight gallies only, the reſt of 
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his numerous fleet being either broken or deſtroyed. Upon Cyprus 
his retreat the whole ifland of Cyprus, with all the forces, /ubmirs to 
ſhipping, and magazines, which Ptolemy had there, fell into Deme- 
the hands of Demetrius. The priſoners at land amounted to tus. 


about ſeventeen thouſand men, beſides the mariners taken on 
board the fleet. Menelaus the brother, and Lentiſus the 
ſon, of Ptolemy, were among the captives; but Demetrius 
ſent them both home with their friends and dependants, with- 
out ranſom, to requite the like kindneſs ſhewn him by Pto- 
lemy after the battle of Gaza. All the reſt he incorporated 
into his own forces, and thereby greatly reinforced both his 
leet and army *. 

Demetrius, immediately after this victory, diſpatched A- 
viſlademus the Mileſian with the news of it to his father Anti- 
gnuus. When he arrived at court, and was brought in to 
Antigonus, he ſtood filent for ſame time, keeping him in 
ſuſpence, and then, as in a tranſport of joy, he uttered aloud 
tieſe words, Proſperity and happineſs to king A»tigonus ; we 
have overthrown kin Ptolemy at fea ; Cyprus is ours; we have 
taken ſixteen thouſakd eight hundred men priſoners. Arti- 
genus anſwered, Proſperity and happineſs to thee too; never- 
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theleſs, becauſe thou haſt kept me. ſo long in ſuſpence, thou 
ſhalt in ſome degree be puniſhed, and wait in-thy turn for 
thy reward. Antigonus was ſo elated with this victory, that 
thenceforth he aſſumed the title of king, and gave it likewiſe 
to his ſon Demetrius; which the Egyptians. bearing of, ho- 
noured Ptolemy with the ſame title, that he might, though 
defeated, be upon the ſame level with the conqueror. I his 
example was followed by Lyſimachus, Caſſander, and Seleu- 
cus, who, from that time, in all their letters, orders, decrees, 
and other writings, ſtiled themſelves kings k. Antigonus, 
and, after his death, Demetrius, held the ifland of Cyprus for 
the ſpace of eleven years, at the end of which Ptolemy reco- 
vered it, while Demetrius was engaged againit the Athenian; 

| Cyprus and Lacedemonians. He equipped a numerous fleet, and, 
recovered landing in Cyprus, over-ran the whole iſland before Demetrius 
| by Ptole- had the leaſt notice of his deſign. The city of Salamis alone 
my, held out ſome time againſt him, but was at. length ob- 

liged to ſurrender, and open its gates to the conqueror. In 
this city he found the mother, wite, and children of Deme- 
trius, whom he generouſly ſet at liberty, with all their 
friends and domeſtics, loading them with rich preſents, and 
appointing a ſquadron of his beſt ſhips to convey them, with 
whatever belonged to them, into Greece, where Demetrius 


ſeized by they were, with the utmoſt injuſtice, deprived of it by the 
the Ro Romans ; but from the book of the Maccabees w, where 
mans. Ptalemeus Macron and Nicanor are mentioned as governing 
Year of that iſland under Antiochus Epiphanes, it is plain, that Cyprus 
the Flood, was again, at leaſt for ſome time, brought under ſubjection 
2941. to the kings of Syria. Be that as it will, the ſeizing of it by 
— the Ramans is reckoned the moſt flagrant piece of injuſtice 

ng it, their republic was ever guilty of. We ſhall, in a few words, 
33 give a diſtinct account of this memorable event, which will 
for ever reflect ignominy and diſgrace on the Raman name. 
Ptolemy Lathurus, king of Egypt, left two ſons, who divided 
their tather's douminions between them. One known by the 
name of Ptolemy Aulctes, that is, the Flute-player, had for 
his ſhare the kingdom of Egypt. The other called Ptolemy, 
without any ſurname, had the iſland of Cyprus. While the 


latter reigned in Cyprus, Publius Clodiùs, a young Roman 


| then was l. | 
1 cyprus FroM this time Cyprus, according to what we read in 
1 | uh profane writers, continued ſubject to the kings of Egypt, till 
g 
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nobleman, 
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nobleman, -of 2 very bold and enterprizing genius, being ta- 
ken by the pyrates on the coaſts of Cilicia, ſent to Ptolemy 
king of Cyprus, entreating him to ſend him a ſum of money 
wherewithal to pay his ranfom. As Ptolemy was a prince of 
a ſordid and covetous temper, he ſent him only two talents, 
which the pyrates deſpiſing, they choſe rather to releaſe him 
; without ranſom than to accept of ſo ſmall a ſum. Some 
years after Clodius being adopted by a plebeian, and choſen 
tribune of the people, he employed all his power and autho- 
' rity, Which were very great, againſt the king of Cyprus, re- 
preſenting him as a moſt wicked man, and one who was un- 
worthy to wear a crown. He was indeed a vicious prince, 
but what right had Rome to reform the manners of indepen- 
dent kings? However, as P/olemy poſſeſſed immenſe riches, 
the were caſily prevailed upon to concur with the 
revengeful Cladius to his ruin, and paſs a decree, declaring, 
that Ptolemy had forfeited his throne by his ill conduct, and 
that his dominions were fallen to the Roman people . The 
ſenate did not oppoſe this unjuſt decree, for they had long 
ſought for ſome pretence to ſtrip that wealthy prince of his 
treaſures, and the only ſhew of juſtice they could find for it 
was, that Alexander the late king of Egypt, dying at 
Tyre, had left the Roman people his heirs, and, that there- 
fore the kingdom of Egypt, and with it Cyprus, which 
was then deemed a part of the kingdom of Egypt, had in 
virtue of that donation, paſſed to the Romans. This will 
had been inſiſted on at Rome ſoon after the death of Alexan- 
der, and motions had been there made for the ſeizing both 
of Egypt and Cyprus ; but as they had ſome years before 
taken poſſeſſion of Bithynia, by virtue of the will of Ni- 
comedes, and of Cyrene and Libya, by the like will of Apian, 
and reduced them to Roman provinces, the ſenate thought 
it would bring them under the imputation of being too de- 
hrous of graſping all foreign dominions, ſhould they, on 
this pretence, make themſelves maſters likewiſe of Egypt and 
Cyprus ; wherefore, dropping at that time their claim to 
the deceaſed king's dominions, they only ſent to Tyre, for 
the effects he had left there at his death o. But now this 
claim as to Cyprus was revived, and, to gratify the revenge 
of Clodius, and the inſatiable avarice of the people of Reme, 
a decree paſſed for the ſeizing of Cyprus, tho' the king then 
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on the throne had been declared a friend and ally of Nome, al 


and had never done any thing to incur the diſpleaſure of that ly 
haughty and imperious republic ?. + 20 

THe decree for the diſpoſſeſſing of Ptolemy being paſſed, ſt 
Clodius's next care was to find out a proper perſon to put Vi 
it in execution. Cato was then uſing his utmoſt endeavours C: 
to guard the republic againſt the attempts of Clodius ; fo that hi 
his preſence was not at all agreeable to the factious tribune, ly 
who therefore refolved to get rid of ſo troubleſome a cen- ar 
for, by ſending him out of the way en this expedition. He ſo 
paid him a viſit, and acquainted him, that the people had cc 
honoured him with a commiſſion, which was very reput- ki 
able for him, and neceſſary for the good of the public. th 
Vice reigns, ſaid he, in Cyprus, and the throne is debaſed ſu 
by it. Rome has therefore made choice of a man of ſpotleſs pr 
probity to eſtabliſh virtue there. Go then, Cato, and make I, 
the purity of the Roman laws be revered in an iſland, which by 


is infamous for its vices. Cato, who was well apprized of W 
the ſnare, replied, That he could not leave his country, alc 
when it was threatened with far greater and nearer dan- 7 
gers. Well then, replied Chdius, I wif compel you to do the 
what you refuſe to the requeſt of your friends; and ac- ex 
cordingly having aſſembled the comitia, he procured an or- cu 
der for Cato to ſet out without delay for | Cyprus, and ſhe 
dethrone the king. Thus the virtuous Romans, by the Cl 
moſt unjuſt, and iniquitous decree poſſible, ordered a aft 
a friend and ally of theirs to be deprived of his deminiors ; er 
and the rigid Cato had ſo little ſenſe of juſtice as to ſhi 
obey and execute thoſe wicked orders. The tribune, af- to 
ter the decree was paſſed, preſſed Cato to depart immedi- his 
ately, but did not provide ſo. much as a ſhip to carry of 
him to Cyprus. He was commiſſioned to drive the king from if t 
his throne, but was not allowed either men or money to ex- frot 
ecute the enterprize, or even a guard to protect him againſt la 
the inſults of a provoked enemy. He therefore went on upo 
board the firſt ſhip he met with bound for Cyprus, and, be- the 
ing attended only with a few domeſtics, arrived at Rhodes, ric 
whence he ſent one Canidius into Cyprus, charging 

him, to try whether he could prevail upon Ptolemy, by fair ?P 


means, to give up his dominions to the republic. Canid:- . xx 
us offered him, in Cato's name, the hizh-prieſthood of Ve- Ar! 
nus at Paphos, on the revenues of which he might hare ho 

i 


lived in a ſtate of plenty and honour. This offer Ptolemy 
rejected ; but, on the other hand, not having courage 
enough to engage in a war with Rome, he reſolved to put 
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an end to his life and reign at the ſame time. According- 
ly having put his beloved treaſures, which he had been 
accumulating for many years, on board one of his largeſt 
ſhips, he failed out of the harbour, with a deſign to fink the 
veſſel, and periſh together with his riches ; but when he 
came to the execution of his deſign, he could not find in his 
heart to deſtroy his treaſure, tho* he perſiſted in the reſo- 
lution of deſtroying himſelf ; he therefore returned aſhore, 
and having Jaid up all his wealth again in the treaſury, poi- 
ſorted himſelf, not being able to ſurvive his diſgrace, tho he 
could not bear that his wealth ſhould be loſt. Upon the 
king's death, Cats, without oppolition, took poſſeſſion of 
the iſland in the name of the republic, and ſeized the trea- 
ſures, which had been the chief cauſe of that unfortunate 
prince's ruin. They amounted to 7000 talents, that is, 
1,356, 250 J. Sterl. and were the next year carried to Rome 
by Cato, and lodged there in the public treaſury 1. This 
wicked and unjuſt proceeding of the Romans is generally 
aſcribed to the tribune Clodius ; but the ſenate was no leſs 
to blame than the tribune, for they not only approved of 
the decree, depriving Ptolemy of his kingdom, but conferred 
extraordinary honours upon Cato, for having put it in exe- 
cation, Cato himſelf, notwithſtanding his boaſted virtue, 
ſiewed no more integrity on this occaſion, than the wicked 
Cadius; for he not only accepted of that commiſſion, but, 
after his return, gave a plain inſtance of his approving what- 
ever had been done. As ſoon as Clodius ended his tribune- 
ſhip, Cicero accuſed him before the ſenate, and endeavoured 
to perſuade the fathers to annul all the laws he had made during 
his authority. But on this occaſion Cato declared in favour 
of his greateſt enemy, againſt his beſt friend, ſaying, that 
if the acts of Clodius were annulled, the treaſures brought 
from Cyprus ought to be reſtored to the inhabitants of that 
iſland ; and to prevent this, the virtuous Cats prevailed 
upon the ſenate to confirm ſuch acts of Clodius, as regarded 


the depoſing of the king, and the ſeizing of his moveable 
riches and dominions v. 
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three iſlands, viz. Cephalenia, Samothracia, and this 

which we are now to write of. Cephalenta had the 
name of Samos from its metropolis Sama, as Thucydides in- 
forms us f, and Samothracia from a colony of Samians, who, 
being driven out of their own iſland by their domeſtic ty- 
rants, ſettled in that . The iſland ſtill known by the name 
of Samos was in former ages diſtinguiſhed from the other two 
by the epithet of Jonian, being inhabited chiefly by the Jones, 
to whoſe confederacy it belonged. It had alſo the following 
names, Parthenia, according to Ariſtotle the moſt antient 
of all ®, Dryuſa, Anthemuſa, Melamphyllus, Cypariſſia, Par- 
thenearuſa, Stephane w, Anthemus, and Parthenias x. Whence 
it had the name of Samos, which in proceſs of time pre- 
vailed over all the reſt, is uncertain : Some writers, quoted 
by Strabe J, are of opinion, that it was ſo called from the 
Saz, a people of Thrace, who ſettled in the iſland ; but 
Strabo himſelf ſeems to infinuate, that it borrowed this name 
from ſome hero, a native of the country. As this iſland is 
full of eminences and precipices, it is not unlikely, that the 
name of Samos was given it on that account, ſince the word 
Samos was uſed by the antient Greeks, as Conſtantine Por- 
Phyrogenitus informs us, to ſignify any high place or emi- 
nence. 

Samos lies between the continent of Aſia, and the iſland 
of Tcaria, being divided from the former by a ſtreight, ac- 
cording to Strabs 875, but in reality above a thouſand pa- 
ces broad, and from the latter by another which is eight 
miles over. The ftreight, which parts Samos from the conti- 
nent of Aſia, is called by the Turks the little Bogazi, that 
word ſignifying in their language a canal or ſtreigbt, and the 
other which ſeparates it from the iſland of IJcaria, the great 
Bogaz: : As all the veſſels, trading from Conftantineple to 
Syria and Egypt, paſs through one of theſe ſtreights, the courſe 
by Mycone and Naxia being too long, they are ſtill fre- 
quented by pyrates as they were in Strabo's time. In the 
middle of the little ſtreight ſtands a rock, between which ans 


® HE name of Samos was in antient times common to 
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the iſland of Samos lies the ſmall iſland of Nartecis mentioned 
by Strabo *, who places it over- againſt the cape Pofidium in 
Samos, famous for a ſtately temple built there by the Sami- 
ans in honour of Neptune, whence it had the name of Poſi- 
dium, or Neptune s cape. The iſland of Samos lies between 
the 38th and 39th degrees of north latitude, and is about 
eighty-ſeven miles in circumference. 

THE metropolis of Samos, and the only city in the coun- The city of 
try mentioned by the antients, bore the ſame name as the Samos. 
iſland. It ſtood on the ſouth coaſt, partly in the plain and 
party on the hills, being divided into the upper and lower 
town. The former took up the hills about the preſent city 
of Cora, which is near three miles from the ſea, and the 
latter the plain which extends from the preſent port of T:- 
gant to the cape of Funo *®. Strabo tells us, that this city 
was built by Tembrio and Procles, or, as ſome read it, Pa- 
trocles, who ſettled here with a colony of [onians. But Vi- 
truvius b is of opinion, that Samos and the twelve towns 
of the Jonian confederacy were all built by Ion the Athenian, 
who gave his name to the country of Jonza, The city of 
Samos was in the flouriſhing times of Greece very populous, 
wealthy, and well fortified, We may judge of the antient 
ſplendor and greatneſs of this city, from the ruins of it, 
which are ſtill to be ſeen, and are fully deſcribed by a modern 
traveller e. Herodotus d takes notice of three things very 23% „ 
remarkable at Samos; the firſt was a way opened through a „3 
mountain, ſeven furlongs in length, eight foot in heighth, things at 
and as many in breadth. A canal twenty cubits deep, and Samos 
three foot broad was carried along the ſide of the aperture, : 
and ſerved to convey, through various pipes, the water of a 
plentiful ſpring into the city. Eupalinus of Megara, the fon 
of Nauſtrophus, was the contriver and director of this work. 

A modern traveller is of opinion, that the ſpring, which 
tempted the Samians to undertake ſo great a work, was that 
which is ſtill to be ſeen at Metelinous ; for that ſpring is by 
far the beſt of the iſland, and the bored mountain ſtands be- 
tween the ſmall town of Metelinous and the ruins of antient 
Samos e. The entrance of the opening, which was carried 
quite through the mauntain, is to be ſeen to this day, but 
the other parts have been long ſince filled up. The ſebond 
thing, which Herodotus obſerved at Samos, was a mole or 
pier, a hundred and twenty foot high, which formed the 
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harbour and advanced above two furlongs into the ſea. Such 
an extraordinary work in thoſe early times ſhews, that the 
Samians were among the firſt of the Greeks, who applied 
themſelves to navigation; and indeed we find them em- 
ploying Aminoc les, the Corinthian, the ableſt ſhip-builder 
of his time, near three hundred years before the Pelopon- 
neſian war 1. The third thing, counted by Herodotus among 
the wonders of Samos, was the famous temple of Juno, 
the moſt ſpacious, as that hiſtorian affirms, which he ever 
ſaw * The ruins of this edifice are ſtill to be ſeen about 
half a mile from the ſea, and the like diſtance from the river 
Imbraſus. A modern traveller gives us a diſtinct account of 
them, which it would be too long to inſert here b. Menodo- 
rus the Samian, who wrote a treatiſe on the curioſities of that 
iſland, tells us, that this temple was built by Caricus, and 
certain nymphs! ; for he ſuppoſes the iſland to have been firſt 
poſſeſſed by the Carians, ſo called, from Caricus their leader. 
Pauſanias writes, that it was the work of the Argonauts, 
who brought from Argos to Samos a ſtatue of the goddeſs, 
and placed it in a magnificent temple built by them in this 
ifland, which was in a peculiar manner ſacred to Juno, who 
was ſuppoſed to have been born here on the of the ri- 
wer Imbraſus, under one of thoſe trees which we call A- 
nus Caſtus. The ſtump of this tree was ſhewn, as the 
ſame author informs us, for many ages in the temple, and no 
leſs honoured than Juno herſelfk, The ſtatue of the god- 
deſs, as the ſame Pauſanias tells us, was the work of Smilis, 
a famous ſculptor of Ægina, and contemporary with Dæda- 
lus. Clemenes Alexandrinus i ſpeaks of this temple, as one of 
the moſt ſtately buildings of antiquity, and adds out of Æth- 
lius, a very antient author, that the Samians at firſt worſhip- 
ped only the ſtump of 2 tree, which was afterwards formed 
into a ſtatue. The Tyrrhentan pirates, if we believe Meno- 
dotus ®, having attempted to carry away this ſtatue, and put 
it already on board one of their ſhips, were kept in the har- 
bour with contrary winds till they carried it back to the tem- 
ple ; the fame of this pretended miracle drew crowds of vota- 
ries from all parts, and greatly increaſed the worſhip which 
was paid to the Samian Juno. ; 

Tur Hcræan games which were inſtituted by the Greek: 
in honour of Juno, whom they called Here, were celebrated 
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in this iſland with the utmoſt magnificence. The fabulous o- 
pinion, which prevailed in Samos, that Juno had lived there 
from her earlieſt infancy, till ſhe became marriageable, and 
that 1 had married her there, gave riſe to the ſolemnity 
which they annually celebrated in honour of that goddeſs. 
The Samians then renewed the nuptial rejoycings in her tem- 
ple, where was amongſt other ſtatues one of this their tutelary 
g ddeſs, under the figure of anew- married woman, to perpetu- 
ate the memory of her marriage with Jupiter. We have 
ſtill remaining, in the antient monuments, ſeveral traces of 
the zealous worſhip the Samians paid to Juno. Moſt of the 
Samian medals are ftamped with the figure of this goddeſs, 
holding a ſceptre in her hand, to ſhew her dominion over 
the iſland, and have on the reverſe a peacock her favourite 
bird, The temple of Juno, where the Heræan ſolemnities 
were performed, was one of the moſt antient of Greece, hav- 
ing been built, if we believe Herodotus a, by one Rhecus the 
ſon of Phileus, a native of Samos, ſoon after the [onians ſet- 
tled in the iſland. This antient temple was burnt down to 
the ground by the Perſians, but ſoon after rebuilt, and ſo en- 
nched with gifts that there was no room for ſtatues and pic- 
tures . Verres on his return from Aſia, notwithſtanding the 
miracle which had faved the goddeſs from the Tyrrhentans, 
did not ſcruple to rifle the temple, and ftrip it of all its rich 
immoveables, as appears from Tlly, who upbraids him with this 
piety 7. The pirates ſhewed no more reſpec to the goddeſs 
a and her temple in Pompey's time. In a court adjoining to 
g the temple was an immenſe number of ſtatues, done by the 


f moſt famous ſtatuaries of Greece, and amongſt others three of 
2 a coloſſean ſize, all on the ſame baſe, repreſenting Jupiter, 
f Minerva, and Hercules. They were the work of Myron, 


who made the brazen cow ſo much celebrated by the Greek 
wits of thoſe days in their epigrams, which have been tranſ- 
lated by Amſonius into Latin. Mark Anthony carried theſe 
* three ſtatues to Rome; but Augu/tus reſtored thoſe of Mi- 
nerva and Hercules to the Samians ; that of Jupiter he kept 
at Rome, and placed it in a little temple which he cauſed to 
be built on the capitol. The amours of Jupiter and Juno 
were painted on the cieling of the temple, and repreſented 
ſo naturally, that Origen reproaches the gentiles with expoſ- 
ing them to the eyes of the multitude 4. 
THe fruitfulneſs of its ſoil is highly commended by the Sail. 

antients, namely by Strabo, who ſeems to prefer it in this 
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reſpect to the moſt fertile countries in Afia. Here the trees, 
if we believe Athlius as quoted by Athenæus, yielded fruit 
twice a year:. Pliny takes notice of the pomgranates of Sa- 
mos, ſome of which had red grains, others white . The 
only thing which Strabo did not admire in Samos was the wine, 
which was but very indifferent in his time, though all the 
neighbouring iſlands were famous on account of their excel- 
lent wines. 

THE Samians applied themſelves very early to trade and 
navigation; for Herodotus ſpeaks of them as trading to Egypt, 
Thera, and Spain, before any of the other Greeks, except 
Saſtratus of gina, were acquainted with thoſe countries. 
They are ſaid by Pliny to have been the firſt contrivers of veſ- 
ſels fit for the tranſporting of cavalryt. Samos was in former 
ages famed for earthen ware, which, if we believe Gellius , 
was firſt made in this iſland, and in great requeſt among the 
antients, who uſed the Samian earthen ware in their moſt 
ſplendid entertainments v. The earth about the preſent vil- 
lage of Bavonda is ſtill deemed very proper for potter's ware; 
but no- body in the iſland now follows that profeſſion, the in- 
habitants being ſupplied with that ware from Ancona and 
Scio. | 

THE iſland of Samos was firſt peopled, according to Stra- 
bo * and other antient writers, by the Carians, and after- 
wards by colonies from Ithaca and Cephalenia, Some ages 
after the Ionians, having ſeized part of Caria, paſſed over 
into the iſland of Samos, and ſettling there under the con- 
duct of Tembrio and Procles, united the city of Samos to the 
Tonian confederacy. This happened, as Euſebius informs us J, 
in the twelfth year of the reign of Rehoboam king of Hieru- 
alem. Heraclides * tells us, that this iſland lay deſolate till 
the time of Macareus, the ſon of olus, who, having killed 
the wild beaſts that infeſted it, ſettled there, and continued 
in poſſeſſion of the iſland till the arrival} of the Carians. But 
whoever were the firſt inhabitants, it is certain, that the city 
of Samos in after-ages held a conſiderable rank among the 
twelve cities of the JIonian confederacy, being celebrated by 
the antients, as no-way inferior either to Miletus or Epheſus, 
which were the chief cities of the [onians. 

THE Samians were firſt governed by kings; for Herods- 


tus a names one Amphicrates reigning at Samos; but how long 
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this kind of government continued, or on what account it 
was aboliſhed, is what we find no-where recorded. From 
the kings the adminiſtration paſſed into the hands of the Geo- 
mori, who formed a kind of ſenate and had much the ſame 
power as the ephori of Sparta. This form of government 

ve room to a democracy, and the democracy to an oligarchy. 

The Samians continued for many ages free from all foreign 
ſubjection, but were often reduced to a ſtate of flavery by 
their domeſtic tyrants, as we ſhall relate in their hiſtory. 

THE firſt enterprize of the Samians, mentioned in hiſtory, Hiſfory of 
is their ſailing to Egypt, and planting a colony there in the Samos. 
city of Oaſis, which, as Herodotus informs us b, was inhabi- 
ted by Samians of the Æſebrionian tribe. But as to the time 
of this expedition we are quite in the dark, as alſo of their 
firſt voyage to Tarteſſus in Spain, which is related by Herodo- A 
tus thus: A Samian veſſel, bound homeward from Egypt, un- 1 
der the command of one Colæus, was by ſtreſs of weather 
driven into the harbour of Platæa, an iſland of Libya. From 4 
thence Colæus ſet ſail with a deſign to recover the coaſts of 
Egypt, but had ſcarce left the iſland, when a violent eaſterly | 
wind ariſing carried him, in ſpite of all his endeavours, be- \N 
yond the pillars of Hercules, nor did it ever ceaſe or abate till 
he arrived at Tarteſſus. As no foreign traders had ever before 
touched at that port, the inhabitants flocking to the ſhore 
bought their commodities at ſuch prices as they were pleaſed 
to ſet upon them; whence the profits they made were ſo con- 
ſiderable, that upon their return to Samos they made with the 
tenth part of their gain, amounting to fix talents, a baſon of 
braſs, ſurrounded with the heads of griffins inclining to each 
other, and placed it in the temple of Juno, ſupported by three 
ſtatues of braſs in a kneeling poſture ſeven foot high e. In the 
reign of their king Amphicrates they made war upon the inha- 
bitants of gina; but all we know of this expedition is, that 
it reduced both parties to great extremities 4. This war hap- 
pened before the reign of Cambyſes king of Per ſia, for in his L 
time the Zginates, entering into an alliance with the Cretans, ö 
revenged themſelves on the Samians for the evils they had ſuſ- " 
tered on this occaſion, as we thall ſee anon. The Samians, 
as the ſame Herodotus informs us e, maintained their liberties 1 
both againſt Craſus and Cyrus, after thoſe princes had reduc- | 
ed the other [onian ſtates on the continent. They were ex- | 
pert mariners, and had a conſiderable fleet, which protected 
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them againſt any foreign invaſion. However, they were very 
early brought under ſubjection by their own tyrants. Among 
theſe we may reckon the Geomori, that is, the nobility of Sa- 
mos, ſo called from their dividing the lands among themſelves, 
after they had entirely ſuppreſſed the popular faction. During 

the uſurpation of the Geomori, the inhabitants of Megara 
having attacked the city of Perinthus, which the Samians had 
built and peopled, a war was kindled between theſe two nati- 

ons. The Geomori, who then governed with an abſolute 
ſway, commanded thirty ſhips of war to be equipped, and 
committed the management of the war to nine commanders, 
each of which had an equal power. Theſe falling upon the 
Megarenſes routed them with great ſlaughter, and took fix 
hundred priſoners. Being elated with this victory they reſoly- 

l ed to try whether they ſhould be attended with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs againſt their domeſtic enemies; for theſe commanders 
were all of the popular faction. Accordingly having armed 
the fix hundred Megarenſes, whom they had taken priſoners, 
on their return they attacked the Geomors while they were aſ- 
ſembled in council, put moſt of them to the ſword, and re- 
ſtored the democracy f. Not long after a war breaking out 
EW TE between the Samians and olians, the former choſe one Sylo- 
* 3 /on to command their forces, who, as he was an ambitious 
8 4 man, inſtead of — enemy, remained at Samos un- 
der various pretences, till ſuch time, as he had gained both 

the officers and ſoldiers over to his party, and then made him- 

ſelf maſter of the city in the following manner. The Sami- 

ans uſed annually to perform with great ſolemnity certain 
ceremonies in honour of Juno in the temple of that goddeſs, 

which ſtood without the walls of the city. As they were 

then ready to engage in a war, Syloſon under pretence of pie- 


ty prevailed upon the citizens to march all at once in proceſſi - 


on from the market-place to the temple. This proceffion he 
led himſelf, but ſtealing away as ſoon as the crowd got into 
the temple, he returned to the city, and, by means of the 
ſoldiers he had left on board the fleet in the harbour, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of all the important poſts ; ſo that the citizens on their 
returning home were forced to ſubmit to their new tyrant, 
having neither courage nor arms to oppoſe him 8. | 
Year of ABOUT this time the Samians, by diſobliging the Corin- 
the Flood th:ans, ſowed the ſeeds of thoſe animofities, which broke out 
2383, between the two nations in the following age. The matter is 
Fwy thus related by Herodotus h: Periander tyrant of Corinth, to 
riſt, 
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revenge the death of his ſon on the Corcyr ans, by whom he 
had been murdered, ſeized three hundred youths of the chief 
families of Corcyra, and put them on board certain Corinthi- 
an ſhips in order to ſend them to Sardis, where they were to 
he made eunuchs, and as ſuch ſerve Alyattes king of Lydia. 
But the ſhips that tranſported them touching at Sames, the 
Samians adviſed the Corcyræan youths to take ſanctuary in the 
temple of Diana, and would not ſuffer the Corinthians to 
remove them from thence, ſaying, that they were under the 
protection of the goddeſs. The Corinthians beſet the temple 
in order to prevent any proviſions from being conveyed to them, 
and by that means oblige them to abandon their aſylum. But 
the Samians afſembling their youth of both ſexes, under co- 
lour of celebrating a feſtival in honour of Diana, ordered 
them to dance round the temple with cakes of flour and 
honey in their hands, to the end that the Corcyræans might 
ſnatch them from them, and by that means ſuſtain themſelves. 
This practice they continued till the Corinthians, after having 
waited a long time, thought fit to leave the iſland ; when the 
Samians, putting the youths of Corcyra on board their ſhips 
of war, conveyed them ſafe to their native country. This 
the Corinthians remembered, and many years after joined the 
Lacedemonians in the war which they made upon the Samians, 
as we ſhall relate in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 
Tk Samians after the death of Syloſon enjoyed their liber- Æaces. 
ty for ſome time, but were again brought under ſubjection by 
one of their chief citizens named ace, of whom mention 
is made by Herodotus i. aces had three ſons, Polycrates, 
Pantagnaſtus, and Sylofon. Polycrates in his father's life-time Polycra- 
formed a deſign of ſeizing on the government, but could not tes. 
put it in execution till ſome years after his death, the Samians 


423 


- guarding themſelves with great care againſt any attempts of 


that nature. However, he at length compaſſed his deſign in 

the following manner. As his father had left an immenſe year of 

treaſure, he gained the affection of the populace by living in the Flood, 

a moſt ſplendid and elegant manner. He made frequent en- 2471. . 
tertainments, —_— them even thoſe of the loweſt rank Before / 


e provided at a vaſt expence the richeſt Chriſt, 
furniture that had ever been ſeen till his time in the iſland, and 528. 


was ever willing to lend his ſilver and gold plate or ſtately WW 
beds to ſuch as were to ſolemnize marriages or make entertain- 
ments. Being by this means become the darling of the peo- 
ple, he imparted his deſign of making himſelf abſolute to his 
» promiſing to ſhare with them the iſland and ſuch 
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other acquiſitions as he might make. They xeadily came into 
his meaſures 3 whereupon it was agreed, that they ſhould 
fall upon the people with a body of armed men, whom Poly. 
crates had gained with large promiſes, while they were cele- 
brating a feaſt in honour of June, and that Polycrates ſhould 
at the ſame time poſſeſs himſelf of the city. The antients tell 
us, that Polycrates in this undertaking was affiſted by fifteen 
men only, not venturing to adm:t others into the conſpira 

for fear of being betrayed ; ſo univerſally did the love of li- 
berty prevail among the Samrians kl. With this ſmall body he 
made himſelf maſter of the moſt important places of the city, 
reduced the citadel called A/tipalza, and maintained himſelf 


1n it againſt the utmoſt efforts of the Samians, till he was relieved 


by a body of Naxians, ſent him by Lygdamis tyrant of Naxus. 
With this reinforcement he ſettled himſelf on the throne, after 
having either baniſhed or put to death all thoſe who had declar- 
ed againſt him. Having thus got rid of his enemies, he 
amply rewarded his friends by conferring upon them the chief 
employments of his new kingdom; he divided the iſland, 
purſuant to his promiſe, with his two brothers ; but ſoon after 
repenting of what he had done cauſed Pantagnaſtus to be put 
to death, and baniſhed S/oſon, By this means being maſter 
of the whole iſland, he began to entertain thoughts of inlarg- 
ing his dominions, and that he might not be diverted by the 
king of Egypt, he entered into an alliance with Amaſis, who 
then reigned there. The friendſhip between theſe two princes 
was cultivated with mutual preſents : amongſt others Amaſis ſent 
to Samos two ſtatues of himſelf curiouſly carved in wood, which 
were ſtill to be ſeen in the time of Herodotus, ſtanding behind 
the gates of the temple of Juno. Having nothing to fear on the 
fide of Egypt, which was then a powerful kingdom, be equipped 
a fleet of an hundred gallies, and putting on board a thouſand 
choſen archers and other land-forces, he fell upon the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, being in all his enterprizes attended with ſuch 


ſucceſs, that he attacked no place without maſtering it. He 


did not ſpare even his friends and allies, ſaying that they would 
be more obliged to him if he reſtored to them what he had 


taken, than if he had leit them in the quiet poſſeſſion of their 


lands and dominions. After he had reduced moſt of the iſland: 
he landed his forces on the continent of Afia, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of many cities on the coaſt; inſomuch, that em- 
baſſadors were ſent to him from all the neighbouring ſtates, 
offering to ſubmit upon what terms he was pleaſed to impoſe. 
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The Leſbians alone oppoſed him, but were entirely defeated 
in a ſea-hght, in which he took a great many priſoners, 
and condemning them all to the chain employed them in ſur- 
rounding the city of Samos with adeep and wide ditch. When 
news was brought to Ama ſis of the ſucceſs that attended him 
in all his expeditions, he is ſaid to have wrote to him in the 
following terms. Amaſis to Polycrates : I have heard with 
pleaſure the fortunate ſucceſſes that attend the enterprizes of 
a friend and ally. But the unuſual greatneſs of your proſ- 
perity alarms me, being well appriſed that the gods are envi- 
ous. As for me, I would rather chuſe that my affairs and 
thoſe of my friends ſhould be alternately attended with good 
and bad fortune through the whole courſe of my life, than be 
always accompanied with an uninterrupted felicity. For I do 
not remember to have ever heard of a man, who having 
been always happy did not at laſt periſh by ſome ſignal cala- 
mity. Be adviſed therefore by me, and guard yourſelf 
againſt the bad conſequences of good fortune in this manner : 
conſider what you value moſt, andwould be greatly concerned 
to loſe, and of that, be it what it will, deprive yourſelf, If 
your proſperity {till continues without any viciſſitude, repeat 
the ſame remedy. Polycrates, having read the letter, approv- 
ed of the advice given him by his friend, and after deliberat- 
ing with himſelf what thing he would be moſt unwilling to 
part with, came at laſt to this reſolution. -He had a ſeal cut 
in an emerald, and ſet in gold by one Theodorus a Samian. 
This he valued above all his treaſures, and therefore to coun- 
terbalance his good fortune, going on board a galley of fifty 
dars, and advancing far into the deep, in the preſence of all 
thoſe who attended him, he threw the emerald into the 
ſea. He then commanded them to fail back, and on 
his return was greatly grieved for the loſs of ſuch an ineſti- 
mable treaſure. But a few days after a fiſherman having ta- 
ken a fiſh of an extraordinary fize, and thinking it a preſent 
worthy of Polycrates, carried it to the palace. Polycrates 
was highly pleaſed with it, and, having invited the fiſherman 
to dine with him, ordered it to be dreſſed that very day. 
Whea the ſervants opened the belly of the fiſh they found, to 
their great ſurprize, the emerald lodged there, and immedi- 
ately carried it to Polycrates, who being perſuaded, that ſuch 
an extraordinary event could not be imputed to chance, but 
to a particular providence of the gods, acquainted Zmaſ;s with 
lis throwing the ſignet into the ſea, and the manner in which 
he had recovered it. Amaſir, having read his letter, and not 
coubting but ſome great misfortune would ſoon or late befal 
him, immediately diſpatched an herald to Samos, enjoining 
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him to renounce in his name the friendſhip of Polycrates, and 
diſtolve all the obligations of hoſpitality, that had been con- 
tracted between them; left the calamities, which threatened 
Poljcrates, ſhould affect him with that grief which a friend 
owes to the misfortunes of a friend i. 

Polycrates, being no longer under any engagements with the 
king of Egypt, ſent embaſſadors to Cambyſes king of Perſia, 
enjoining them to conclude an alliance with that prince, and 
offer him what forces he required for the expedition he was 
meditating againſt Egypt. Cambyſes readily accepted ofthe offer 
made him by the embaſſadors, and at the ſame time acquainted 
Polycrates that he ſtcod in no need of land- forces, but wanted a 
fleet to convey his troops into Egypt. Hereupon Polycrates ha- 
ving equipped forty gallies ſent them to Cambyſes, with all thoſe 
Samians on board, whom he ſuſpected of ſeditious deſigns, 
requeſting him not to ſuffer them ever to return to their na- 
tive country. Some writers affirm that theſe Samians never 
arrived in Egypt, but in their paſſage having called a council 
of war reſolved not to proceed farther than the Carpathian 
ſea, Others tell us, that they arrived in Egypt, but finding 
themſelves there carefully watched by the Perſians, laid hold 
of the firſt opportunity to make their eſcape, and on their re- 
turn to Samos met the fleet of Polycrates, which they defeat- 
ed, and landed ſafe in their own country, where they fought 
an unſucceſsful battle at land, and afterwards ſet ſail for Lace- 
demon. Some writers ſay, that in this action too they car- 
ried the day ; but this opinion, as Herodotus rightly obſerves, 


is quite groundleſs; for they would not have been obliged to 


implore the aſſiſtance of the Lacedemonians, if they had found 
themſelves in a condition to make head againſt the forces of 
the tyrant. Beſides, it is very improbable, that one, who 
had a numerous army of mercenaries, and a choſen body of 
Samian bowmen in conſtant pay, ſhould be overcome by fo 
unequal a number as thoſe were who returned from Egypt, 
eſpecially if we conſider, that Polycrates, as Herodotus in- 
forms us, to prevent any treachery had ſhut up the wives and 
children of all the Samians in the arſenal, reſolving to burn 
them together with the naval ſtores, if he found himſelf be- 
trayed to the exiles m. 

THESE Samians, thus expelled by Pelycrates, had recourſe 
to the Lacedemonians, by whom they were at firſt received 
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but very indifferently ; for having made a long ſpeech ſetting 
forth the calamities they had ſuffered, the Lacedæmonians gave 
them no other anſwer, than that they had ſorgot the firſt part 
of their ſpeech, and therefore did not underſtand the laſt. The 
Samians being a ſecond time admitted into the aſſembly 
brought with them an empty baſket, and ſhewing it, only 
ſaid, It is empty, ſignifying thereby that they wanted bread. 
The Lacedæ monians anſwered, that the baſket alone ſufficiently 
declared their wants, and immediately decreed to aſſiſt them. 
The Samian writers, quoted by Herodotus, tell us, that the 
Lacedæmonians undertook the defence of the exiles, in requital 
of the aſſiſtance they had formerly received from them in a 
war with the Meſſenians; but the Lacedæ monians ſay, that the 
eſpouſed their.cauſe not out of any good will to the exiles, but 
to be revenged on the Samians for having formerly intercepted 
a curious baſon, which they had ſent as a preſent to Cre/us 
king of Lydia, and robbed them the year before of a rich pre- 
ſent, which the King of Egypt had ſent them. But whatever 
was the motive that prompted them to aſſiſt the baniſhed Sa- 
mians, they equipped a powerful fleet, and being joined by 
the Corinthians, whom the Samians had formerly diſobliged 
as we have related above, ſet ſail for Samos and laid ſiege to 
the capital of the iſland. Polycrates made a vigorous defence, 
and frequently ſallying out cut great numbers of the aggreſſors 
in pieces. In one of theſe ſallies the Samians being entirely 
routed were purſued with great ſlaughter to the very gates of 
their city, which the Lacedezmonians would have taken had 
they followed the example of · their leaders Archias and Lyco- 
pes. For theſe two entered the city together with the flying 
Samians, and finding their retreat cut off, died valiantly figlit- 
ing within the walls. The Lacedemonians continued betore 
the place for the ſpace of forty days ; but finding they could 
not maſter it, raiſed the ſiege and returned to Lacedzmon. 
Some writers tell us that Polzcrates, having agreed to pay 
them on their departure a large ſum of money, cauſed a great 
many pieces of led to be coined and gilt, and with theſe pur- 
chaſed a peace, without leſlening his treaſures or enriching the 
enemy vo. 

AFTER their departure, thoſe Satans, who had brought 
the war upon Polycrates, finding themiſelves abandoned, ſet 
fail for the iſland of Siphzus, which is one v6i the Cyclades, 
The affairs of the Siphrians were then in a flouriſning con- 
dition, and their riches immenſe ; that iſland ſo abvunding 
in mines of gold and filver, that the tenth of the money they 
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coined being ſent yearly to Delphos equalled the greateſt treaſure 
there ; for they divided once a year the riches which they 


drew from their mines, ſending the tenth part of the whole as 


a preſent to Apollo, One year, after having made the uſual 
offering, they conſulted the oracle to know whether their 
proſperity ſhould continue long and received this anſwer from 
the Pythian. When the public ſt ructures ſhall be cloathed 
in white, let the wife men beware of a wooden force and red 
embaſſadors. The prytanean court and porticoes at Siphnus 
were then adorned with white Parian marble ; and yet the 
Siphuians did not underſtand the meaning of the oracle even 
upon the landing of the Samrans, though they ſent immedi- 
ately one of their ſhips, which according to the Samian 
faſhion was painted red, with embaſſadors to the city of 
Siphnus. The Samians, being admitted to an audience, deſired 
a loan of ten talents ; but receiving a denial returned 
to their companions and ravaged the territories of Siphnus. 
Whereupon the Siphnians drawing together all their forces 
engaged the Samians, but were defeated and many of them 
taken priſoners, for whoſe ranſom the Samians received an 
hundred talents. With this ſupply they repaired their ſhips 
and failed to Hermione, the inhabitants of which place, 
through fear of being treated by them as the Siphnians had 
been, gave them the iſland of Thyrea, ſituate near Peloponne- 


ſus, which they committed to the care of the Træzenians, 


and purſued their courſe to the iſland of Crete, where they 
founded the city of Cydonia, after having driven out of that 
part of the iſland the Zacynthlans. They continued in this 
ſettlement five years, and built the temple of Di&ynna with 


ſeveral others, which were ſtill ſtanding in the time of our 


hiſtorian. But in the ſixth year they were entirely defeated 
together with the Cretans in a ſea-fight by the inhabitants of 
Egina, who took off the prows of their ſhips and placed 
them in the temple of Minerva. Thus the ginates reveng- 
ed themſelves on the Samians, for having formerly made 


war upon them without any provocation, under the conduct 


of their king Amphicrates, as we have hinted above ®. The 
Samians, being driven from Crete, ſailed, if we believe Euſe- 
bius ?, to Italy, and there founded the city of Dicearch;a, 
called afterwards Puteoli, and at preſent Puzzoli. 

Bur to return to Polycrates; upon the departure of the 
Lacedæ monians and Samian exiles, he began to entertain 
thoughts of ſubduing all Inia, together with the Aſiatic 
lands, an enterprize, as Herodotus obſer es, which no one 
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Chap. 1. The Hiftory of Samos. 
before him had ever attempted. He raiſed a numerous army, 
equipped the greateſt fleet that had been ſeen in thoſe ſeas 
till that time, and made all the other neceſſary preparations 
for ſo difficult an undertaking. But before he could accom- 
pliſh his deſign, he was cut off by an untimely death, which 
is thus related by Herodotus. Ovroetes a Perfian, who had 
been appointed governor of Sardis by Cyrus, and another of 
the ſame nation, by name Mitrobates governor of Daſcylium, 
falling one day out, Mitrobates upbraided Oroetes for not 
having reduced the iſland of Samos, which lay ſo near his 
government, and had been brought under ſubjection by Po- 
cratet, with the aſſiſtance only of fifteen men. This re- 
proach left a deep impreſſion on the mind of Oroetes, who 
rom that time watched all opportunities of being revenged, 
not on Mitrobates, who had affronted him, but on Polycrates, 
3s the cauſe of the affront, though he had never ſcen him or 
been any ways injured by him. Other antient writers fay, 
that Oroetes ſent a meſſenger to Polycrates about ſome private 
zFairs, and that Polycrates happening on the arrival of the 
meſſenger to be lying on a couch, Anacreon of Teos, the fa- 
mous lyric poet, fitting by him, he did not condeſcend to 
gire the meſſenger any anſwer, or even to look at him, 
continuing the Whole time he delivered his meſſage with his 
face towards the wall. This, they ſay, was what provoked. 
the haughty Perſian, and prompted him to put Pcolycrates 
treacherouſly to death. Oroetes refided at that time in the 
city of Magneſia, whence he ſent one Myrſus the ſon of 
Cyges, a Lydian, to Samos, enjoining him to acquaint Po- 
herates, that he had heard what great things he had in view, 
but had been at the ſame time informed that he wanted mo- 
ney to put his projects in execution. Wherefore he deſigned 
to aſſiſt him with great treaſures, provided he would engage 
to protect him againſt Camby/es, who was determined, ac- 
cording to the private intelligence he had received, to take 
way his life. The meſſenger was ordered to add, that if Po- 
hcrates queſtioned the truth of what he ſaid concerning the 
treaſures, he might eaſily ſatisfy himfelf in that particular, 
by ſending one of the moſt truſty perſons he had about hin 
to ſee them. Polycrates received this propoſal with joy, 
and immediately ſent his ſecretary Mæandrus to take a view 
of the treaſures. When Or-etes heard he was coming with this 
leſign, he cauſed eight cheſts to be filled with ſtones, which he 
Opered with ſome pieces of gold, and by that means decetved 
leandrus, upon whoſe information Peljcrates reſolved to go in 
Fon to Oreetcs, tho" he was earncitly diſſuaded by his friends, 
and, 
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and, if we believe Herodotus, by the gods themſelves (N ). 
But he deſpiſing their advice ſet out with divers of his friends, 
among whom was Democedes the Crotonian, the moſt ſkilful 
phyſician of his time. When he arrived at Magneſia, the 
treacherous Oroetes cauſed him to be ſeized and · crucified, a 
death, as Herodotus obſerves, unworthy of a man, who far 
excelled in all reſpects the greateſt heroes of his age *. Va- 


lerius Maximus 1 and Tully tell us, that he was crucified by 
Orontes, for ſo they call him, governor under Darius Hy/ta/- 
pes, upon the top of mount Mycale, which is a promontory 
of Tonia over-againſt Samos. But it is very plain from all the 
antients, that Darius was then only one of Cambyſes's guards, 
and that Polycrates came to this tragical end while Cambyſe; 
was delirious in Egypt. Pliny © in this agrees with Herodotus ; 
for according to him Polycrates was put to death in the 
230th year of Rome, which, if we follow Varro, fell upon 
the ſixty- fourth olympiad. Thus died Polycrates, a prince, 
who to the hour of his death had never felt the leaſt ſheck of 
adverſe fortune, being attended during the whole courſe of 
his life, in every thing he undertook, with all the ſucceſs 
and proſperity he could have wiſhed for. All the antients 
ſpeak of his proſperity as miraculous, and amongſt others 
Valerius Maximus, who tells us, that he never formed a de- 
ſign, which he did not with great eaſe put in execution, nor 


? HeroODOT. ibid. STRAB. |. xiv. Paus Ax. in Atticis. 


M a x. 1. vi. cap. ult. r C1c. I. iu. de Finibus, 
xxxiii. c. 1. 


J VAI. 
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(N) Herodotus tells us, that his daughter dreamt ſhe ſaw her fa- 
ther elevated in the air, and anointed by the ſun, and that, being 
deeply affected with her dream, ſhe endeavoured by all means to 
divert him from his intended voyage, accompanying him even to 
the ſea-ſide, and aſſuring him that nothing but misfortunes could 
attend his enterprize. But Polycrates rejecting all advice embar- 
qued on a gailey of fifty oars, threatening his daughter, who 
left no ſtone unturned to prevent his journey, that if he returned 
ſaſe, ſhe ſhould long continue unmarried. Upon his arrival at 
Magneſia being ſeized by Oroetes and crucified, the dream of his daugh- 
ter, ſays Hercdotus, was accompliſhed ; for as he hung on the croſi 
expoſed to the rays of the fun, he was firſt all covered over wiil 
the ſweat of his body, and afterwards, a violent ſhower ha ppen- 
ing to fall, waſhed, we may ſay, by Jupiter, who ſent it (3). ÞY 
the help of ſuch diflorted interpretations there is no dream, but 
what may be eaſily fulfilled. 


( 3) Herodot. I iii. | 
carncſt!; 
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earneſtly wiſh for a thing which he did not obtain, as if for- 
tune had been wholly employed in waiting upon him ©. He 
was, without all doubt, a man of moſt extraordinary parts, 
and, if we believe Herodotus u, ſuperior in wiſdom, greatneſs 
of mind, and other princely qualities, to all the Gree# tyrants, 
not even thoſe of Syracuſe excepted. He took great delight 
in the converſation of learned men, and uſed to ſpend 
great part of his time, when at leiſure from public affairs, 
with Anacreon and Pythagoras. The former he once pre- 
ſented with five talents, and the latter he recommended in a 
very obliging manner to Amaſis king of Egypt, when that phi- 
loſopher undertook for his improvement a journey into that 
kingdom. He embelliſhed the city of Samos with many mag- 
nificent and ſtately buildings, which, as Ariſtotle informs 
us v, were ſtill ſtanding in his time; nay great part of the 
palace, which he built for himſelf, was remaining in the time 
of the Roman emperors ; for Caligula, as we read in Sueto- 
nius *, had ſome thoughts of repairing that noble fabric, 
which was a ſubject of admiration even in thoſe days. As to 


his character there is no ſmall diſagreement among authors, 


ſome painting him as a cruel tyrant, and others repreſenting 
him as a prince of great humanity and moderation. Diodo- 
rus Siculus J tells us, that he oppreſſed his own ſubjects 
in a moſt tyrannical manner, and with no leſs cruelty treated 
ſuch ſtrangers as happened to come into his country ; which 
ſo ſhocked Ama ſis king of Egypt, that, after having adviſed 
him in vain to rule with more humanity. and moderation, he 
at laſt renounced the friendſhip which he had contracted with 
him, ſaying, that he forefaw the miſerable fall that would 
ſoon overtake one who governed ſo tyrannically. This, as 
we have ſeen above, is related in a very different manner b 

Herodotus, who ſeems to have entertained a far better opinion 
of Polycrates ; for he commends him as a prince of great gene- 
roſity, and ſpeaking of his unhappy end ſays, that he was 
put to death in a manner unworthy of a man of his dignity 
and grandeur, and not to be mentioned without indignation =, 
But Diogenes Laert ius, Porphyrius, Jamblichus, Gellius, and 
Euſebius ſeem to agree with Diodorus, for they are all una- 


nimous in telling us, that Pythagoras (O) abandoned his 


native 

Var. Max. l. vi. c. 11. u HeroDOT. ibid. w AgtsT, 

|. v. Polit. c. 11. * SUET. in Calig. ! Diopok. Sicul. 
„. c. 57. Herobor. ubi ſupra. 


O) This celebrated philoſopher was a native of Sams, an! for 
me time a great favourite of Polycrates 3 but on his return from 
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native country, becauſe he could not endure the tyranny of 
Palycrates. 


Polycrates 


Egypt, Phanice, and Chaldæa, whither he had travelled for his im- 
provement, not being able to endure the tyranny of Polycrates, he 
retired to that part of 7taly, which was called Magna Gracia, and 
founded there a famous ſect of philoſophers. Moſt writers acknow- 
ledge him to be the inventer of arithmetic, which Plato (4) aſ- 
cribes to the Egyptian Mercury, and ſome others to Palamedes (5). 
St. Auſtin (6) ſpeaks of a goddeſs Numeria, whom the Pagan; 
worſhipped as the goddeſs of numbers, believing they had been firſt 
introduced by her. Pythagoras is ſaid to have been the firſt who 
taught the immortality of the ſoul. As to the tranſmigration of 
fouls, which was the principal part of his philoſophy, ſome wri- 
ters endeavour to excuſe him, ſaying, that he meant only the ſen- 
fitive ſoul ar vital principle of the animal. We are told, he was 
never ſeen to weep or laugh. Diagenie: Laertius, Porphyrins, 
Famblichus, and others, who have wrote his life, greatly vary a- 
mong themſelves as te the particulars and circumſtances of his 
death; ſome ſaying he was affaſinated, others that ne died ſud- 
denly, &c. He died, according to Ez/ebius (7), in the fourth 
year of the ſeventieth olympiad, and eightieth or nineticth 
of his lite Cedrenus tells us, that he wrote an account of the 
war which Cyrus made upon the Samians, and relates from him that 
Cyrus was killed in this war. But that writer was certainly miſtak- 
en, fince Plutarch, Lucian, and Porphyrius affure us, that Pytha- 
goras reſolved to leave nothing in writing, Joſepbus likewiſe | 8) 
informs us, that in his time no one piece aſcribed to this philoſo- 
pher was allowed to be genuine; and Rufinus, in his anſwer to 8. 
Hicrem, who hai quoted Pythagoras, urges, that there were no ge- 
nuine writings of that philoſopher remaining; to which Hizron 
replied, that what he had ſaid of him was not meant of his writ- 
ings, but of his opinions, which he had learnt from Cicero, Brutus. 
and Seneca. However, Diogenes Laertius in his life mentions three 
books written by him, namely of inſtruction, politics, and natural 
philoſophy. The book of verſes, which bears his name, and ia 
collection of the opinions and maxims of the Pythagorean philoſo- 
phers, was not written by him, but by one Lys, if we believe La 
ertius, a Pythagorean of Sarepta, who retired from Thebes, and wai 
preceptor to Epaminondas. Others aſcribe this book to Philolaus, 
ſome to Epicharmus, and ſome to Empedocles. 

Pythagoras was not the only great man this iſland produced; 
Chærilus, Conon, Cacophylus, Pythagoras the ſtatuary, c. were na- 
tives of Samos, and are mentioned by Strabo and other antient 


(4 ) Plato in Phed. (5) Vid. Bedam in lib. de Computo 8 
J/idor. I. wi. (6) Auguſtin. de Civit. Dei. J. iv. (7) Eujet. 
ia Chron. (8) Foſeph. Antiq. I. ii. (9) Strab. I. vi. | 
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Polycrates was ſucceeded in the tyranny by Mæandrus his Mzan- 
ſecretary, whom upon his departure for Magneſia he had ap- drus. 
pointed Year of 

© the Flood, 

writers as the ornaments of the ages they lived in (g}. Cheri- 2476. 

Jus wrote in verſe the actions of Xerxes and Darius kings of Perſia, Chrif 

and of Archelaus king of Macedon. Foſephus quotes ſome of his 5 

verſes on the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, wherein he ſpeaks 523. 

of a nation ſerving under that prince come from Phenice uſing an 

unknown language, and dwelling on the mountains of Sohma near 

a great lake ; which, in the opinion of Jeſephus, is plainly meant 

of the cus, the mountains of So/yma and the lake of Aſphaltites 

being in their country. Suidas and Strabo (10) cite other verſes 

from the ſame poem, and Hefychius tells us, that the Athenians gave 

him a ſtater of gold for each verſe of the poem he wrote on the 

victory obtained by the Greeks over Xerxes. Some writers have 

confounded Cherilus the Samian with another poet bearing the 

ſame name, who lived in the time of Alexander. The latter was 

a wretched writer, as appears from what Horace ſays of him in the 

following verſes : | 


Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille 
Cherilus, incultis qui verfibus & male natis 
Retulit acceptos, regale numiſma, Philippos (11). And elſe- 
where (12), 
Sit Cherilus ille, 
Vuem bis terque bonum cum riſu miror, &C. 


Charilus the Samian lived before Alexander, and withdrew from 
Samos to the court of Archelaus, where he died. Some of his ver- 
ſes, which have been tranſmitted to us by Ariſtotle (13) and Tati- 

an, ſhew that he was no contemptible poet. 
non was a famous mathematician, and is ſaid to have wrote ſe- 
ven books of aſtronomy. He lived in an intimate friendſhip with 
Archimedes, and taught him, as Pomponius Mela informs us, the 
firſt rudiments of mathematics. It was he who gave out, that the 
hair of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, was taken up into 
heaven, and there transformed into ſeven ſtars called from thence 
| Coma Berenices. He is mentioned by Strabo (14), Virgil (15), and 
| others. Creophylus was an excellent poet, and contemporary with 
Homer, who preſented him, as we read in Strabo (16), with a po- 
em on the taking of the city of Oechalia, This poem is mentioned 
allo by Pauſanias (17) and Callimachus ; but both theſe writers make 
Creophylus, and not Homer, the author of it. Creophylus entertain- 


(9) STRAB. J. 6. (10)dem, l. vii. (11) Horat. I. ii. epiſt. 2. v. 232. 
(12) ldem de Art. Poetic. (13) Ariſtat. Rhetor, (14) Strab. 
. xiv, (15) Virgil. Eclog. 3. v. 40. (16) Strab. 7. 
uv. (17) Pauſan, in MHaſen | 
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pointed to govern during his abſence. When Maœandrus 


heard of his death, he took the whole power into his own 
hands, Sylsſon the late king's brother being then in baniſh- 
ment. zarttlrus was a man of great probity, and there- 
fore no ſooner ſaw himſelf inveſted with the ſovereign power, 
but he reſolved to reſign it, and reſtore his countrymen to 
their former liberty. Having therefore erected an altar to 
Jupiter the Deliverer, and marked out the ground for a 
temple, he ſummoned a general aſſembly of the citizens, and 
addreſſed them thus: You know that I was entruſted 
% with the ſceptre and all the power of Polycrates, and that 
the government is wholly in my hands. But I will not 
be guilty of a crime, which I ſhould condemn in another. 
The arbitrary power aſſumed by Polycrates over men equal 
to himſelf was never approved of by me ; neither ſhall I 
<< ever approve of it in any other perſon. Now that the de- 
<< cree of the gods has been fulfilled in him, I ſurrender the 
government into your hands, and proclaim an equal liberty 
„to all. Only J dcfire you would grant me fix talents out 
of the treaſures of Polycrates, and confer upon me and 
my deſcendants for ever the prieſthood of the temple of 
Fupiter the Deliverer, as a juſt reward of the benefits you 
are to reccive by my means.” Having thus ſpoke, one 
Teleſcarchus, a leading man among the Samians, bitterly in- 
veighing againſt him, inſiſted upon his giving an account of 
the public money he had ſpent, during the ſhort time he had 
governed. Mæandrus perc:iving by the tenor of this ſpeech 
that, if he diveſted himſelf of the power, he could be no 
longer ſafe in his own country, and that ſome other would 
toon uſurp it, reſolved to keep poſſeſſion of the government; 
and acco: ingly retiring to the citadel, and ſending for the 
citiz-ns under colour of giving them an account of the public 
treaſures, he ſeized their perſons and kept them under cloſe 
confinement to prevent inſurrections in the city. In the 
mean time Mæandrus falling fick, his brother Lycare- 
tus, imagining he could not recover, put all the pri- 
ſoners to death, that he might with more eaſe uſurp the 
ſovereignty. But Mzandrus recovered and ruled quietly in 
Samos till he was driven out by the Perſians, who placed Sy- 
lofon, the brother of Polycrates, in his room. This event is 
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ed Homer in his houſe, and is ſaid by ſome to have been his maſler, 
and to have had great ſhare in the compoſing of the divine work, 25 
Cicero ſtiles it, which paſſes under the name of that inimitable po- 
et. Hierophyle, one of the Sybils, was likewiſe a native of Samos, 
and is commonly known by the name of the Samian Sybil. 


related 
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related - Erna ne 2 in the following manner. Syleſon be - 
ing bani by his brother, as we have related above, retired 
into Egypt, where Cambyſes was at that time making war up- 
on Amaſis king of that country. While he reſided at Mem- 
phis, Darius, who was one of Cambyſes's guards and made 
then no great figure, was greatly taken with a ſcarlet cloak 
which Syloſon wore, and aſked him whether he would ſell it. 
$y/2ſon, perceiving him to be paſſionately fond of the garment, 
anſwered, that he would not part with it for any riches, but 
would willingly give it him, if he cared to receive it as a pre- 
ſent. Darius accepted the offer, and Sy/o/on, who was then 
but in very indifferent circumſtances, thought himſelf a loſer 
by his forward generofity. But when he heard that Darius, 
after the death of Cambyſes and deſtruction of the mages, was 
advanced to the throne, he haſtened to Syſa, and defired au- 
dience of the king, telling the guards that he had been a bene- 
factor to him; which when Darius heard, he anſwered with 
ſurprize z What Grecian is this who pretends to have con- 
ferred benefits upon me, and to be reſpected on that account? 
] have but lately taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and have 
ſeen here few or none of that country ; neither can I remem- 
ber that I am at all obliged to any Grecian. However, bring 
in the man that I may hear what he ſays from his own mouth. 
Syloſon was immediately introduced, and aſked by the inter- 
preters who he was, and what he meant by ſaying that he 
had been a denefy<tor to the king. Then Sylsſon related what 
had paſſed in Egypt between Darius and himſelf, which the 
king remembering anſwered : O thou moſt generous man ! 
art thou then the perſon from whole hands I received that 
preſent, which though ſmall in itſelf, yet at that time when 
I had no power, was of more value to ie than any thing that 
can be offered meat preſent? I will reward thee plentiſulle 
with gold and filver, that thou mayeſt not repent thy kindnct. 


to Darius the ſon of Hyflaſpes. Sylsjon replied, that he n-1- 


ther aſked gold nor ſilver, but only that he would fave his 
country, which ever ſince the death of his brother Polycrate; 
had been poſſeſſed by one who had no clain to it. Give 
me, ſaid he, Samos without blood, and without cxpeiling mv 
countrymen. Darius having heard his requeſt, immediately 
ſent an army under the conduct of Otaucs, one of the icven, 
to Samos, ordering him to act agreeable to the directions of 
Hleſon. Otanes arriving on the coaſt of Sans, landed his 
forces without the leaſt oppoſition. As they drew near the city, 


2 Hrropor. I. iii. 
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Mæandrus with thoſe of his party offered to depart the iſland 
under a promiſe of indemnity and protection. Otanes readily 
agreed to the propoſal, and a truce was concluded on both 
fides. But in the mean time Charilaus, another brother of 
Mzazandrus, who had been frut up in a dungeon for ſeveral 
crimes he was guilty of, having overheard what was doing, 
and from an aperture of his priſon obſerved the Perſians fitting 
before the caſtle without the leaſt apprehenſion, demanded to 
ſpeak with his brother. He was accordingly brought into his 
— — when he began with moſt opprobrious and reviling 

guage to ſtir him up againſt the Per ſians, calling him a cow- 
ard for parting ſo tamely with a kingdom, and demanding 
leave to do for him what he had not courage enough to do 
for himſelf. He engaged, if he would but truſt him with the 
command of his forces for a few days, not only to make the 
Perſians repent their coming, but to drive them out of the 
iſland. Mzaxandrus accepted the offer, not that he imagined 
his troops able to cope with the Perſians, but out of envy to 
Syloſon, and in order to weaken the power of the Samian; 
before he took poſſeſſion of the iſland. For he knew, that 
the Perſians would not fail to take a ſevere revenge on the 
Samians for the outrages they ſhould ſuffer ; and as for him- 
ſelf, he could make his eſcape out of the iſland when he 
pleaſed, having made a private paſſage under-ground, leading 
irom the caſtle to the ſea. Charilaus no ſooner ſaw }imſelf 
at the head of the troops, but ſallying out of the citade] upon 
the Perſians, who expected no hoſtilities, every thing having 
been already agreed on, he ſurprized and killed the chief 
men among them. But the reſt of the army, taking the 
alarm, came in to their relief, and repulſed the Samians into 
the caſtle. Otanes, being provoked at the great loſs he had 
ſuſtained, commanded his army, notwithſtanding the orders 
given him by Darius not to kill or take any Samian priſoner, 
to put all they met to the ſword without diſtinction of ſex 
or age. So that while one part of his forces was employed in 
beſieging the caſtle, the reſt were buſied in plundering the 
houſes and murdering the inhabitants, without ſparing even 
ſuch as had taken ſanctuary in the temples. Mæandrus made 
his eſcape by ſea, and fled to Lacedæmon, where ſoon after his 
_ arrival having commanded his flaves to take out and cleanſe 
his gold and ſilver plate, he conducted Cleomenes, the ſon of 
Anaxandrides, then king of Sparta, to his houſe, hoping he 
might take a fancy to ſome of his rich moveables, and therc- 
by give him an opportunity of gaining him over to his views. 
The king was greatly ſurprized at the workmanſhip of ſome 
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cups, which Mæandrus perceiving preſſed him to take 
whatever he pleaſed, and repeated his offer ſeveral times. 
But Cleomenes conſtantly refuſed to accept of any thing ; 
and being afterwards informed that other citizens had receiv- 
ed his preſents, he went immediately to complain of him to 
the ephori, who, fearing leſt he uld introduce Juxury 
among them, commanded him to depart Peloponneſus that very 
day b. 

Tus Per ſians, upon the flight of Mæandrus, put Samos, 
plundered and depopulated as it was, into the hands of Syloſon. 
Otanes, the Perfian general, is ſaid to have repeopled it upon 
2 viſion he ſaw in a dream, and a diſtemper with which he 
was ſeized. Syloſon, ſeeing himſelf in poſſeſſion of the iſland 
and ſupported by the Perſians, oppreſſed his ſubjects to ſuch a 
degree, that moſt of them, abandoning their native country, 
ſettled either in the neighbouring iſlands or on the continent, 
ſo that Samos became again almoſt quite deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants, the lands lying every-where untilled, and the whole 
country reſembling a deſert c. 

Sy/oſon after a ſhort reign was ſucceeded by his ſon AZ aces, 
who attended Darius in his expedition into Scythia, and is 
counted by Herodotus among the [ontan tyrants, who had no 
ſmall ſhare in the eſteem of Darius. Maces being driven out, 
as well as the other tyrants of Ionia, by Ariftagoras the Mile- 
fan, the Samians openly declared againſt Darius, and joined 
the other 7onians in the revolt. But when the two fleets, the 
Inian conſiſting of three hundred and fixty three ſhips, and 
the Per ian of fix hundred, were ready to engage near Lade, 
a ſmall iſland over-againft Miletus, aces, who ſerved on 
board the Perfian fleet, ſent a meſſenger to the Samians, ex- 
horting them to abandon the confederacy, fince they could 
not poſſibly prevail againſt the king, who, if that fleet were 
deſtroyed, could fit out another five times as powerful. The 
Samians hearkened to this meſſage, and in the heat of the en- 
gagement hoiſting ſail abandoned their confederates, and re- 
turned with fifty ſhips to Samos. However, eleven of the 
Samian ſhips refuſed to obey their leaders, and together with 
the Chians fought till they were quite difabled. The com- 
manders of theſe were rewarded by the community of Samos 
with an inſcription on a pillar, declaring their names and fa- 
milies, in order to tranſmit their memory to poſterity, and 
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this monument was ſtill ſtanding in Herodotus's time 4, The 
example of the Samians, who retired in the beginning of the 
fight, being followed by the Lesbians and all the confederates 
except the Chians, the Perſians gained a complete victory, 
took Miletus, and were preparing to invade Samos, in order 
to replace Faces, to whom they were chiefly indebted for 
their ſucceſs, on the throne of Samos. But many of the Sa- 
mians, chuſing rather to abandon their country than to live in 
ſubjection to him and the Perſians, ſet fail for Sicily, being 
invited thither by the Zanclzans, who were deſirous to have 
in their territory a city inhabited by the Jeniant, and had al- 
lotted for that purpoſe a place on the coaſt which faces the 
Tyrrhenian ſea, and was then called the Beautiful Coaſts Up- 
on their arrival in Sicily they found the city of Zancle quite 
abandoned, the Zanclæans being with their king Scythes em- 
ployed in the ſiege of a Sicilian city. Hereupon Anaxilans, 
tyrant of Rhegium and an enemy to the Zanclzans, inſinuat- 
ed to the Samians, that it would be more advantageous for 
them to ſeize on the city of Zancle in the abſence of 
the inhabitants, than to ſettle on the coaſt deſigned for their 
eſtabliſhment. The Samians were eaſily prevailed upon to 
follow his advice, which the Zancleans underſtanding, haſ- 
tened to recover their city, calling in to their aſſiſtance Hippo- 
crates tyrant of Gela their ally. But Hippocratet, betraying 
his friends, agreed with the Samians to leave them in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the city, and deliver up to them the reſt of the Zan 
cleans, provided they yielded to him one half of the. ſlaves 
and of the plunder of the city, with all the booty that ſhould 
be found in the country. Thus the Samians made themſelves 
maſters of one of the greateſt and moſt beautiful cities of Si- 
cily. As to the Zancleans, they were either baniſhed or re- 
duced to ſlavery by Hippocrates, to whom they were delivered 
by the Samians purſuant to their agreement. Scythes their 
kinz was baniſhed with his brother Pythogenes to Inycum, 
whence he made his eſcape to Himera, and there embarking 
paſſed over into Aſia to Darius e. 

In the mean time the Perſians, after the reduction of Mi- 
letus, put over with their fleet to Samos, and reinſtated 
aces in his former government, for the eminent ſervice he 
had rendered them, by perſuading his countrymen to aban- 
don the reſt of the Jonians in the engagement at Lade. Sa- 
mos by this means was the only city, of all thoſe which re- 
volted from Darius, that eſcaped undeſtroyed. ace, be- 
ing thus reſtored to his authority, continued faithful to the 
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Perſians, and ſerved under NXerxes in his expedition againſt 
Greece, obliging the Samians, contrary to their inclinations, 
to aſſiſt the Perſians with their navy againſt their countrymen. 
During the Grecian war acts died, and was ſucceeded by Theomeſ- 
Theomeſtor, whom NXerxes raiſed to that dignity for his cou- cor. 
rageous behaviour in the ſea- fight at Salamis, on which occa- Vear of 
fion he took ſeveral of the Greek ſhips, and diſtinguiſhed him- the Flood 
ſelf in a moſt eminent manner; as alſo did Phylacus another Bie 
amian, who was not only admitted into the number of thoſe, Chriſt, 
who from deſerving well of the king were called by the Perſians 479. 
* but rewarded with large poſſeſſions and great 
wealth *. 

THe Samians continued thus ſubject to the Perſians and 
their own tyrants, who were but mere tools of the Perfian © 
kings, till the famous victory gained by the Greeks at Mycale; 
when they were reſtored to the full enjoyment of their antient 
liberties. Before this engagement, while the Grecian fleet 
was anchored at Delos, under the command of Leotychides 
the Lacedemonian, the Samians, without being ſuſpected 
either by the Per ſians or their own tyrant Theomeftor, ſent 
three of their chief citizens, Lampon, Athenagoras, and He- 
gefiſtratus, to aſſure the commanders of the Greek navy, that 
the Jontans would not fail to revolt from the Perſians as ſoon 
as their fleet appeared. Hegeſiſtratus, who ſpoke for the reſt, 
added, that if they entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of their ſin- 
cerity, they were all three ready to remain with them as 
hoſtages. Leotychides after hearing him had the curioſity to 
alk his name, and underſtanding that he was called Hegeſiſ- 
tratus, which in Greek ſignifies leader of an army, he reſolv- 
ed forthwith to ſet fail and attack the Perſian fleet which lay 
then off of Samos. Having therefore obliged the three Samian 
embaſſadors to confirm with an oath the truth of what they 
had faid, he retained Hegefs/tratus, taking his name for a pre- 
ſage of ſucceſs, and ſuffered the other two to return home. 
The next day Leotychides, having offered a ſolemn ſacrifice 
to the gods, put to ſea, and ſtanding towards Samos came to 
an anchor near the temple of Juno. But the Perſians, be- 
ing informed of their approach, made towards the continent, 
and hawling their ſhips aſhore fled to their land-forces, which 
were encamped at Mycale to the number of ſixty thouſand 
men. In the mean time the Perſian generals cauſed all the 
damians to be diſarmed, fearing they were diſpoſed to favour 
the enemy, becauſe they had already redeemed all the Athe- 
ans taken in Attica by the forces of Xerxes, brought them 
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to Samos, and thence ſent them back to Athens furniſhed 
with proviſions for their voyage. The Samians, though thus 
diſarmed in the very beginning of the engagement, revolted to 
the Greeks, and affiſted them in the beſt manner they could. 
Their example was immediately followed by the reſt of the 
Tonians, who abandoning the Perfians joined their country- 
men, and greatly contributed to that victory which put an 
jy tothe deſigns of Xerxes upon Greece i. 
The Sa- FRou Mycale the Greets returned to Samos, where it was 
mians and propoſed, in a council held by the chief commanders, to 
other i/- tranſplant the /onians out of Aſia, where they were Fe 
landers en- to the inſults of the Perſians, into Greece, and there beſtow 
ter into an upon them the cities and lands of thoſe Greets who bad ſided 
alliance with the Perfians. But this motion was not approved of by 
with the the Athenians, who, apprehending that the /onzans, if once 
2 tranſplanted into Greece, would no look upon Athens 
as their mother city, engaged to them on all occaſi- 
ons againſt the common-enemy. Wherefore, having obliged 
the Samians, Chians, Leſbians, and other iſlanders, who had 
revolted to them from the Per ſians, to ſwear that they would 
continue in their alliance, they ſet fail together with them 
e OO on that fide againſt the 
er. 
The Sa- Tus Samians, being thus delivered from the Perſian 
mians 7e- yoke, continued ſtedfaſt in their alliance with the Athenians 
volt from for the ſpace of thirty ſeven years, governing themſelves en- 
the Athe- tirely by their own laws, and enjoyi full poſſeſſion of 
mans. their antient liberties. But in 28 of the thirty 
years peace concluded between the Athenians and Lacedæmo- 
nians, they revolted from the Athenians on the following oc- 
caſion. The Milgſians and Semians falling out 2 the 
city of Priene in Caria, to which both parties laid claim, the 
former not findi on in > actin to maintain a 
war againſt the Samiavs, gained over ſuch of them as deſired 
to alter the form of government, and with them repaired to 
Athens, where they com of the injuries they had ſuf- 
fered from the republic of Samos, which had driven them by 
. which they had as good a right to as them- 
ſelves. Hereupon the Athenians ſent meſſengers into Samos, 
requiring the Samians to forbear all hoſtilities, and refer their 
differences to their arbitration ; which they refuſing to do, 
by reaſon they apprebended the Athenians more favourable to 
the Mileſians than to them, Pericles prevailed upon his re- 
public to declare war againſt Samar, not out of any motive 
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of juſtice, but to gratify the famous courteſan Aſpaſia, who 
was the daughter of Axiochus a Mileſian, and greatly beloved 
by Pericles, not ſo much on account of her beauty as of her 
wit. The management of this war was committed to Peri- 
cls himſelf, who, having equipped a ſquadron of forty gallies, 
ſet ſail for Samos, laid ſiege to the city, and reduced it with- 
out any conſiderable loſs. He no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter 
of the place, but he changed the ariſtocracy into a democra- 
tical kind of government, and having impoſed a fine of eighty 
talents on the inhabitants, and received fifty Samian youths 
for hoſtages, he committed them to the care of the Lemnians, 
and returned to Athens, He was ſcarce gone, when ſuch of 
the Samzans as diſliked the popular government, entering in- 
to an affociation, ſent deputies over into Afia to Peſſuthnes, 
or, as Diedorus calls him, Peſſuthines, the fon of Hy/taſpes, 
and governor of Sardis, ſoliciting him to ſend them ſuccours 
againſt the Athenians, the antient enemies of Per ſia. Peſ- 
ſuthnes hoping, by means of theſe troubles and domeſtic broils, 
to bring Samos under his power, lent them a body of ſeven 
hundred men. With theſe the Samian deputies ſetting ſail 
from Afia in the dead of the night, with the aſſiſtance of 
their friends in the iſland, ſurprized the city, and, having 
ſeized on the heads of the popular faction, and taken the A- 
thenians, who were there in gariſon, priſoners, ſent them all 
a a preſent to Peſſuthnes. Having thus demoliſhed the de- 
moc eſtabliſhed by Pericles, they paſſed over into the iſ- 
land of -L. , reſcued their hoſtages, and then proclaimed 
war againſt the Athettians. When news of this revolt was 
brought to Athens, Pericles was again diſpatched to Samos 
with ſixty ſail well manned, in order to reduce the revolters. 
Pericles arriving on the coaſt of Aſia, detached ſixteen ſhips 
of his ſquadron to obſerve the motions of the Phænicians, 
whom Peſſuthnes had ſent to join the Samians, and to bring 
in ſuccours from Chios and Leſbos ; which when the Samians 
heard, they immediately recalled twenty ſhips, which they 
had ſent to attack Miletus, and, joining to them fifty more, 
went to meet Pericles, who with forty tour ſhips entirely de- 
feated their fleet conſiſting of ſeventy. Soon after this victo- 
ry the Athenian ſquadron being reinforced with forty fail 
from Athens, and twenty five from Chias and Leſbos, Peri- 
cles landed his men in the iſland of Samos, overthrew the 
Samians in a pitched battle, and laid fiege to their metropolis, 
inclofing it with a triple wall on the land ſide, and blocking 
it up by ſea with his fleet. But in the mean time Pericles 
receiving intelligence, by letters from Caria and Caunus, that 
the Phænician fleet was advancing to the relief of the beſieged 
Vor. VIII. K K k city, 
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city, and that Steſagoras the Samian admiral, had already 
joined them with a ſquadron under his command, charged his 
collegues to purſue with all poſſible vigour the fiege, while 
he, with threeſeore ſail, went out in queſt of the enemy. The 
Samians, taking advantage of his abſence, made a fally at the 
inſtigation, and under the conduct, of one Melzſſus the ſon of 
T1:hagenes, routed the Athenians, poſſeſſed themſelves of their 
camp, and obliged them to retire from before the city. Being 
elated with this ſucceſs, they attacked the enemies fleet, 
which blocked up the harbour, ſunk many of their ſhips, and 
forced the others to ſhelter themſelves in the neighbouring 
iſlands. But Pericles, receiving notice of this overthrow, re- 
turned with all poſſible expedition, and being reinforced with 
forty ſhips from Athens under the command of Thucydides, 
Agnon, and Phormio, and ſoon after with twenty more com- 
manded by Tlepolemus and Anticles, and moreover with forty 
from Chios and Leſbos, he attacked Meliſſus, and defeated the 
Samians both by ſea and land, began the ſiege with new vi- 
gour, and brought the citizens into great diſtreſs. The town 
was battered both day and night without intermiſſion; but 
the Samians, though quite tired out with frequent aſſaults on 
all ſides, and reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of pro- 
viſions, yet ſuſtained the ſiege for the ſpace of nine months, 
without once offering to capitulate. On this occaſion the 
battering rams, ſcorpions, and galleries are ſaid to have been 
firſt invented by one Artemon of Clazomene, whom Ephorys 
the hiſtorian confounds with Artemon Periphreſus, mentioned 
by Auacrean, as quoted by Atheneus>. The Samians at 
length, ſeeing they had no hopes of relief, and that their 
walls were in great part ruined, ſurrendered. 'The only terms 
they could obtain were the following, viz. that they ſhould 
demoliſh their walls, give hoſtages for their fidelity in time 
to come, deliver up their navy, and pay the charges of the 
war. The Byzantines, who had joined the Samians in this 
war, ſubmitted at the ſame time to the Athentans. Thus 
- Pericles, having put to death the authors of the revolt, and 
re-eſtabliſhed the democracy, returned to Athens. This 
war happened, according to Thucydides, in the fixth of the 
thirty years truce between the Athenians and Lacedemonians ; 
but Diodorus Siculus places it in the fourth year of the eighty 
fourth olympiad, that is, after the ſaid truce was expired. 
FROM this time the Samians continued ſubject to the 4- 
thenians till the twentieth year of the Pe/opennefran war, when 
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the common people of Samos taking up arms againſt the no- 4 
bility, who had again uſurped all the power, flew two hun- 
of them, baniſhed the reſt, and divided their lands and 
houſes among themſelves. This ſo pleaſed the Athenzans, at 
whoſe inſtigation the people had revolted, that they reſtored 
to them all their antient privileges, and allowed them to go- 
yern their republic according to their own laws. The enſu- 
ing year, when 'the government of the four hundred was ſet 
up at Athens, the great men among the Samians, to the 
number of three hundred, formed a new conſpiracy againſt 
the democracy, and being aſſiſted by Piſander, and other 
Athenians, who favoured the oligarchy, they attempted to 
make themſelves maſters of the city, with a deſign to murder 
all thoſe who were for the popular faction. But the people, 
having timely notice of their deſign, and being ſupported by 
Leon, Diomedon, Thraſybulus, and other Athenians, who were 
then in Samos, and profeſſed enemies to the oligarchy, repulſ- 
ed them, and having killed about thirty of the three hundred 
conſpirators, obliged the reſt to ſubmit to the democracy. 
In this ſtate the iſland of Samos continued long ſubje to the | 
Athenians, and was reſorted to by ſuch of them as could not 
endure the tyranny of the four hundred uſurpers. When A- 
thens was beſieged and taken by Lyſander the Lacedemonian 
admiral, after his famous victory at Æges-petamos, the iſland 
of Samos was alſo reduced by the conqueror, who aboliſhed 
the popular government, and put the whole power into the 
hands of ten men, who from their number were called the 
Deciarchæ. This form of government continued for the 
ſpace of near ten years, till the Athenians, having regained 
the ſovereignty of the ſeas * their ſignal victory over the 
Lacedæmonians at Cnidus, reſtored the democracy, and took 
anew poſſeſſion of the iſland. But ſoon after the Samians, 
revolting from Athens, entered into a confederacy with the 
Lacedemonians ; but being in the mean time attacked by 77- 
granes, one of the Perfian governors of the Leſſer Aſia, and 
by him brought under ſubjection to the king of Pera, they 
had recourſe to the Athenians their antient allies, who imme- 
diately ſent Timotheus to their aſſiſtance. Timotheus, landing 
his men in the iſland, laid fiege to the city, and, in a few 
| days, obliged the Perfians, who held it, to capitulate, aud 
leave the Samians in the full poſſeſſion of their antient liber- 
ties k. From this time the iſland of Samos continued faithſul 
to the Athenians till they were reduced by the Romans, 
who obliged the Samians, and others iſlanders, to pay a vear- 
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ly tribute to Rome. But in the Roman times the Samians 
were a very inconſiderable people, and had quite degenerated 
from the valour of their anceſtors. Not being able to defend 
themſelves, they were an eaſy prey to the princes of Mace- 
don, Syria, and Pergamus. They became ſubject to Rome 
upon the death of Eumenes the laſt king of Pergamus, who 
bequeathed, as the Romans, pretended, his dominions to their 
republic. Augu/ftus reſtored them, for what ſervice we know 
not, to their former liberty, ſuffering them to live according 
to their own laws, in the ſame manner as they had done 
during their alliance with Athens. By this indulgence the 
iſland, which had come into the hands of the Romans in a 
mean condition, began to flouriſh again, and, in a ſhort time, 
became ſo populous; that many of the inhabitants were ob- 
liged to abandon their country, which could not maintain 
ſuch multitudes, and ſettle in the neighbouring iſland of Ica- 
ria, Which was then but thinly inhabited'. In this happy 
ſtate they continued till the reign of Veſpaſian, who reduced 
Samos, with the other Greek iſlands, to a Roman province w. 


SECT, VI 
The hiſtory of the other Greek IsLAnDs. 


ESIDES the Greek iſlands we have already deſcribed, 
there are many others, which if we diſmiſſed this ſub- 

jet without taking ſome notice of, as they make no ſmall fi- 
gure in the antient hiſtory of Greece, we ſhould aftet all look 
upon ours as maimed and imperfect. Theſe lie partly in the 
Egean and Icarian, and partly in the Cretan, Myrtoan, and 
Tonjan, ſeas, or in the Propontis; whence we ſhall, with 
Strabon, begin our account of them, deſcribing firſt ſuch as 
are on the coaſt of Aſia, and therefore reckoned by all geo- 
graphers among the Aſiatic iſlands. In the Propontis, now 
the Sea of Marmora (P), the following iſlands are taken no- 
tice 


1 STras. I. xiv. Dion. lib. liv. Eus R. Chron. m Syg- 
TON. in Veſpaſ. n STRAB. I. Xi. p. 425. 


(P) The Propantis, ſo called according to Suidas, becauſe it lies 
before the Pontus, and is, as it were, an inlet into that ſea, extends 
from the Helleſpont to the Boſphorus Thracius, and is about three 
hundred miles in compaſs, being confined on the north by Thrace, 
and on the ſouth by the kingdom of Pontius. It is now age)+- 
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ſus, Beſbicus, Phœbe, Alone, Phyſia, Ophioeſſa, Gonimi, and the Pro- 
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tice of by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Mela, &c. viz. Proconne- Iſland: of 


Liparæ. Proconneſus, or, as others write it, Praconneſus, pontis. 
was antiently known likewiſe by the name of Elaphonneſus, Proconne: 
that is, the iſſand of flags e, it being particularly remarkable, ſus. 

as the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius obſerves, for the vaſt number of 

ſtags with which it was ſtocked. Pliny *, Strabs 3, and Vi- 

truvius , greatly commend the marble quarries of Procoune- 

ſus, and tell us, that the ſtately palace of Mauſalus at Hal: - 

carnaſſus was lined with this marble, which, according to | 
Vitruvius, received a brighter poliſh than any other. Hence 

Comftantine the Great, if we believe Zoſimus ©, made uſe of F 
the Proconnefian marble only, in embellithing the public ſtruc- | 
tures of his new city. Ptolemy places this iſland on the coaſt 
of Thrace, wherein he contradicts all the antient geographers 
who ſpeak of it as lying on the coaſt of Afia over-againſt C- 
zicum ; whence the Proconneſian marble, as Pliny obſerves, 
is often from that city called Cyzican* (Q. 
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the Turks the White Sea, in oppoſition to the Pontus Euxinus, 
which they ftile the Black Sea ; and, by the Franks, the Sea of 
Marmara, from an iſland, formerly known by the name of Procoz= 
neun, which name, in proceſs of time, was changed by the Latizs 
into that of Marmora, by reaſon of the excellent marble found in 
its quarries. | 

(O Stephanus and Scy/an ſpeak of Proconneſus and Elaphonneſus 
2s two different iſlands, and tell us, that in the former were an- 
tiently two cities, both bearing the name of the iſland, and difiin- 
guiſhed by the epithets of te New and the Old Procouneſus ; the 
firſt, ſay they, was byilt by the Mileſians, and the other by the in- 
habitants of the iſland. Arifzas and Bion were both natives of 
Procanmneſus. Arift&as was born, according to Surdas, in the fiitieth 
olympiad, and lived in the reigns of Cyrus and Craſſus. He was 
the ſon of Democharis, or, as others will have it, of Cauſtrobius. 
He wrote a Theogony in proſe, and the hiſtory of the Arima/pians, 
an Hyperborean people, in verſe. This poem, as Suidas informs us, 
was compriſed in three books. He is quoted by Herodotus in the 
following words (18). Arifteas, a poet of Proconneſus, and fon to 
Cauftrobius, ſays in his verſes, ©* that he was tranſported by Apollo 
into the territories of the 7/edonians; beyond whom the i- 
* maſpians dwell, who are a people having but one eye; that the 


(18) Herodot. J. iv. 
| 6 next 
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Beſbicus, a ſmall iſland between Cyzicum and the mouth of 
the Rhyndacus, is counted by Pliny » among thoſe iſlands 
which 


» Idem, ii. c. 88. 


* next region abounds with griffins, which guard the gold of the 
* country; and that the Hyperboreans are ſituate beyond them, 
« their country bordering on the ſea ; that all theſe nations, ex- 
,* cept the Hyperbereanz, were continually employed in making 
% war on their neighbours ; that the 7ſedonians were expelled by 
& the Arimaſpians, the Scythians by the [/edonians, and the Cim- 
% merians, inhabiting the coaſts of the ſouth-ſea, by the Sqebi- 
« . Our hiſtorian adds, that Ariſtæas was in no reſpect inferior 
to any of his fellow-citizens, and that entering one day into a fuller's 
ſhop, he there died ſuddenly. Hereupon the fuller, having ſhut 
his door, went to acquaint the relations of the deceaſed with what 
had happened. The news of his death being ſpread over the city, 
a certain Cyzicenian, arriving from Artace, diſputed the truth of 
the report, affirming that he had met him, and converſed with 
him in his way to rin. While he obſtinately perſiſted in main- 
taining his aſſertion, the relations of Arifeas came with all things 
neceſſary for removing the body; but could not find Ariſfæas ei- 
ther alive or dead. Seven years after he appeared again in Pro- 
conneſus, compoſed thoſe verſes which are by the Greeks called 
Arimaſpian, and then diſappeared a ſecond time. Herodotas adds, 
that three hundred and forty years after this ſecond diſappearing 
of Ariſtzas, he ſhewed himfelf anew in the city of the Metapon- 
tins, exhorting them to ereR an altar to Apollo, and a ſtatue by the 
altar, which ſhould bear the name of Ariftzas the Proconnefian ; 
he told them on that occaſion, that they were the only nation of 
the 7talian coaſt that had ever been favoured with the preſence 
of Apollo, and that he himſelf attended the god in the ſhape of a 
raven. Having pronounced theſe words, he vaniſhed ; and the 
Nletapont ius, going to conſult the oracle of Delpbos concerning the 
apparition, were admoniſhed by the Pythian to do as they had 
been directed, if they deſired their affairs to proſper. In pur- 
ſaance therefore of this oracle they erected an altar to Apollo, and 
near it a ſtatue to Ariſie&as, which were ſtill remaining in our hil- 
torian's time (19). The ſame ſtory is related by Pliny (20), 4- 
pollonius (21), Maximus Tyrius (22), Origenes (23), Heſychins (24), 
and Tzetzes (25), Strabo, Tatian, and Pauſanias likewiſe mention 
this author. Longinus, in his treatiſe of the Szb/ime, quotes ſome 
of his verſes, as does alſo Julius Pollux. Gellius ranks him among 


(19) 1dem, ibid. (20) Plin. I. viii. c. 3. (21) Apollmn 
in hiſt Mirab. (22) Maxim Tyr. Diſſert. 22, & 28. (237 
Origen in Celſum I. iii. (24) Hehcb. de Philoſaph. 125) 
Tzetzes Cbil. 2. hiſt. 50. e 
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which, being firſt joined to the continent, were ſeparated 
from it by the violence of the ſeas or earthquakes. The o- 
thers, to which he ſuppoſes the ſame misfortune to have hap- 
pened, are Sicily, Cyprus, and Eubea, the firſt having been 
ſeparated, according to him, from [taly, the ſecond from Sy- 
ria, and the laſt from Bæotia. The other iſlands in the 
Propontis are of no note, and therefore leaving them, ſince 
we know nothing of them but their bare names, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to the Agean ſea (R), deſcribing ſuch iſlands as lie on 
the coaſt of Aſia, and make any figure in hiſtory. 


TAE 


the writers of extraordinary events and fables (26), and Pliny cites 
him to prove, that the Arimaſpians, who had but one eye, were 
continually at war with a kind of wild beaſts called Grifis, that 
guarded the gold, which the Arima/ſpians dug out of the mines 
(27). All theſe relations are fabulous, and therefore, in the opi- 
nion of Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, the poem, entitled Arimaſpians, 
was a ſpurious piece falſly aſcribed to Ai at. Tatian tells us, 
that Arifteas flouriſhed before Homer ; but Strabo will have him 
to be that poet's maſter. | 

Bion was contemporary with Pherecyd:s, who flouriſhed about 
the fiftieth olympiad. He copied the titles, and abridged the works, 
of Cadmus the Milefian, as Clemens Alexandrinus informs us (28). 
The ſame author quotes ſeveral of his apothegms. Cadmus, whoſe 
works Bion is ſaid to have abridged, was the firſt who wrote a 
hiſtory in proſe (29), and is commonly believed to have lived be- 
fore the Trojan war. Strabo mentions this Cadmus (whom we 
muſt diſtinguiſh from another Cadmus, a Milefian alſo, but of a much 
later date) and ſays, that he, Pherecydes, and Hecate&us, were the 
firſt three writers in proſe ( 30). 

N) The gras ſea, now the Archipelago, is that ſea which 
ſeparates Europe from Afia, waſhing on one fide Greece and Mace- 
don, and on the other Caria, Ionia, and Phrygia. Thete is a great 
variance among authors about the etymology of its name. Pliny 
will have it to be ſo called from Ag: an ifland, or rather a rock, 
lacred to Neptune, and lying between the iſlands of Tens and Chzas 
(31). Solinus, and the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, agree with Pliny, 


that iſland, at ſome diſtance, reſembles. Feſtus offers three different 
opinions; the AZ gean lea, ſays he, was ſo named either from its 
il nds, which, lying ſcattered up and down, look at a diſtance 
lice ſo many goats, or from AZzea queen of the Amazons, who was 
drowned in it, or becauſe /Zgeus, the father of Theſeus, appre- 


(25) Au, Gell. J. ix. (27) Pln. l vii. c 2. (28) 
Cen. Alexandrin Stromat. J. vi. (29) Plin J. ii. c. 5—6, 


1 (30) Strab. JI. i. (31) Pi. l. ir. c. 11, (32) Idem, ibid. 
q | | hending 


The iſland of git borrowed its name, accerding to the ſame 
Pliny (32), from the Greek word Aix, lignifying a goat, which 
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Tux antient geographers reckon fifty three iſlands from 
Tenedos to Crete, and comprehend them all under two general 
denominations. Thoſe which form a circle round Delos, a 
little iſland revered by the antients for being reputed the birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana, they call the Cyclades from the 
Greek word cyclos, ſignifying à circle; ſuch as are at a greater 
diſtance from Delos they call Sporades from the Greek word 
Spciro, importing to ſcatter or ſow, theſe iſlands being 
ſcattered up and down the Afgean ſea. To begin with 
the Sporades on the coaft of Jia, Pliny w mentions the fol- 
lowing iſlands at the mouth of the Helleſpont over againſt the 
country of Treas, viz. the Aſcanian illands, ſo called, ac- 
cording to ſome, from Aſcanius the ſon of Afneas, accordin 
to others, from Aſenaz, one of Gomer's ſons, the iſlands of 
Platza, Lamia, Plitania, Plate, Scopelos, Gethone, Arthe- 
don, Cele, Laguſſæ, and Didyme. Theſe iſlands are very 
ſmall, and therefore ſcarce taken notice of by other geogra- 


w Prin. I. v. e. 3m. 


hending his ſon had been devoured by the Minotaur, threw him- 
ſeif out of grief into the ſea, and periſhed. Strabe (33) derives it 
from a city of Eubæa called ga; Statins from Ægeon, one of 
the giants that warred againſt Jupiter, and was by Neptune, who 
overcame him, chained to a rock in this ſea ; and Nicocrates from 
LEgeus, a name antiently given to Neptune. Bochart recurs, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, to the Phænician language, and forms the 
name of geum, from the word Ax, fignifying among the Phe- 
wicians, wild, cruel, and violent, which he pretends to have been 
given to this ſea by the Phenicians, who firſt inhabited the iſlands, 
by reaſon it is ſubject to frequent ſtorms, which, among ſo many 
rocks and iſlands, prove very dangerous (34). The Icarian, Carpa- 
thian, and Cretan ſeas, ſo called from the iſlands they waſh, and alſo 
the Myrtoan, are but parts of the Ægean ſea taken in its full ex- 
tent. The Myrtoan lies, according to Strabo (35), Pliny (36), 
and Pauſanias (37), &c. between Crete, Peloponneſus, Attica, and 
Eubea, and not on the fide of Aa, as Ptolemy (38) would have 
it. That author places Miletus, Jaſſus, Myndus, and the other 
maritime cities of Caria on the Myrtoan fea, wherein he contradicts 
all the antient geographers as well as hiſtorians. This ſea bor- 
rowed its name either from an iſland called Myrtus, as Pliny in- 
forms us (39),_or from Myrtilus the fon of Mercury, or a nymph 
named Wyrton, as Pauſanias infinuates (40). The gean is now 
called the Archipelago, from the Greek words apy; chief, and mt: 
Ne- the ſea, it being the chief and greateſt ſea in thoſe parts. 


(33) Strab. I. viii. p. 266. (34) Bochart. Phaleg. i. i. c 3. 
(35) Strab. Þ xi. p. 85. (35) Plin l. xiv. c. 11., 12. (37 
Pauſan Arcad. c. 14. (38) Prol. J. v. c. 11. (39) Plin. 
ubi ſupra. (40) Panſan. ub ſupra, 
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phers or hiſtorians. Near them lies the iſland of Tenedos about Tenedos. 
two leagues from the ſhore. Behind this iſland the Greeks, 
as is well known, feigning to return into their own country, 
lay concealed till their plot againſt Trey took effect. But as 
we have already given an account of this iſland *, we ſhall on- 
ly add here, that the learned Bochart derives the name of Te- 
nedos from the Phenician word Tin-edum, ſignifying red clay, 
which was found here, and in great requeſt for the making of 
earthen ware . 
Leſbos, one of the moſt conſiderable iſlands of the Zgean Leſbos, 
fea or Archipelago, was antiently called Pelaſgia, from the Name. 


Pelaſgi, by whom it was ſuppoſed to have been firſt peopled ; 


Macaria, from Macareus the grandſon of Jupiter, who ſet- 
tled here ; Lesbos, from the ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor of Ma. 
careus, who bore that name, &c. It is, according to Stra- 
bo *, ſixty-two, according to Pliny, fifty-fix, miles diftant 
from Tenedos, divided from the continent of Aja by a ſtreight 
ſeven miles and a half over, in length ſeventy miles, and an 
hundred and ſixty- eight in compaſs. All the antient hiſtorians, 
geographers, and others, who ſpeak of the greater iſlands in 
the Mediterranean and gean ſeas, conſtantly reckon Lesbos 
in the ſeventh place, tho* no two of them agree in the diſpo- 
ling of the reſt, This Bochart, who, if we may be allowed 
to uſe the common ſaying, ſees farther into a mill-ſtone than 
any other, ſurmiſed to be myſterious; and accordingly, with 
the help of his Phenician etymologicon, found out, that the 
iſland of Lesbos was without change put in the ſeventh place, 
becauſe its name was derived from the Phenician word Esbu- 
ith, ſignifying ſeven. But to derive Lesbos from Esbuith re- 
quires ſeveral alterations, and withal a greater ſtock of ana- 
grammatical wit than is fallen to every body's ſhare. This 
illand had in former times, if we believe Pliny *, eight cities Cities, 
of note; Herodotus b ſpeaks of fix, but Pomponius Mela and 
Scylax name only five; the former leaves out Methymna, and 
the latter Arisbha. Theſe cities were, Arisba, which was 
quite ruined by an earthquake; Pyrrha, ſeated on the wel- 
tern coaſt of the iſland towards Greece, and diſtant from Mi- 
tylene, which ſtands on the other ſea, eighty furlongs . This 
city under went the ſame fate as Arisba, and alſo the cities of 
Hiera and Agamis 4. Ereſſus or Ereſus, placed by Ptolemy 
between Pyrrha and Mela, the moſt ſouthern promontory of 
Lesbos, but by Strabo between Pyrrha and Sigrium, the moſt 


* Vol. V. p. 360, & ſeq: Y BocHarrT. Phaleg. I. i. c. 3. * STRAB, 
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northern promontory of the iſland. Ereſſus was the birth- 


place of the famous philoſopher Theophraſtus, who ſucceeded 
Ariſtotle in the Peripatetic ſchool. Antiſſa, which was, ac- 
cording to Strabo e, in antient times an iſland by itſelf, and 
thence called Antiſſa, becauſe it lay over-againſt Lesbos, then 
known by the name of//a. This city, having diſobliged the 
Romans, was deſtroyed by Labes, and the inhabitants tranſ- 
planted to Methymna f. Methymna, the native city of Arion, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt inventer of tragedies and 
of the Dithyrambic verſe. This city borrowed its name from 
Miet hymna, one of the daughters of Macareus 8, of whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak anon ; and was the ſecond 
City in rank of the whole iſland, eſpecially after the inhabitants 
of Antiſſa were tranſplanted hither by the Romans. Methym- 
na was famous for the fruitfulneſs of its territory and the ex- 
cellent wines it produced, When the other cities of Lesbos 
revolted from the Athentans, Methymna continued ftedfaſt 
in its former alliance, and proved very ſerviceable in reducing 
of the reſt®. Mitylene, the capital of the whole iſland, fo 
called from the daughter of Macareus, who married Lesbos, 
as we have hinted above. Ciceros and Vitruvius k greatly 
commend this city, on account of the ſtatelineſs of its build- 
ings and the fertility of its ſoil. Strabo tells us, that it abound- 
ed with the neceſfaries and delights of life ', and Horace be- 
ows upon it the epithet of famous or renowned . A modern 
traveller is of opinion, that the preſent city of Caſtro was 
built on the ruins of Mitylene, there being to this day many 
veſtiges of a great city to be ſeen in Caftre and its neighbour- 
hood a. But Mitylene was not ſo renowned on account of its 
magnificent buildings and fruitful ſoil, as for the many great 
men it produced. Pittacus, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece ; 
Alcæus, the famous Lyric poet; Sappho, called by Strabo a 
prodigy, by others the tenth muſe ; Terpander, who was the 
firſt that fitted ſeven ſti ings to the lyre, which gave occaſion 
to the fable of Orpheus's head being heird to ſpeak in this 
iſland after it was cut off in Thrace, as Euftathius ingeniouſ- 
ly explains it ® ; Hellanicus, the celebrated hiſtorian, and 
Callias, famous for his notes on Alcæus and Sappho, were all 
natives of Mitylene. To theſe we may add, with Stralo, 


© STRAB. ibid. Liv. I. xzlv. e. 31. PII. I. v. e. 31. 
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Diophanes, a famous rhetorician, who was tutor to Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, and afterwards prefſed him to revive 
the Licinian law, which occaſioned great diſturbances in the 
republic; Potamon, Leſtode, Crinagoras, and Theophanes, 
all mentioned by Strabs as men of great parts and learning. 
Theophanes had a great influence over Pompey, who honoured 
him with his confidence and an employment of diſtinction in 
his troops; and the Greek, in gratitude to his benefactor, 
wrote the hiſtory of his glorious conqueſts. Mitylene was in 
antient times the ſeat of all polite arts and literature. There 
Epicurus read public lectures at thirty years of age, and A- 
riſtotle reſided two years to improve by the converſation of the 
learned men of the place 1. In the Roman times ſuch as were 
diſſatisfied with the government at home, or deſirous to per- 
fect themſelves in polite literature, retired to Athens, Rhodes, 
or Mitylene. Among the former was Marcellus, who after 
the battle of Pharſalia withdrew to this city, and was ſo taken 
with the converſation of the many learned men he found there, 
that Cicero could not prevail upon him to abandon the place 
and return to Rome, even after he had obtained his pardon 
from Cæſar . This city ſuffered greatly in the Peloponneſi- 
an war, after it had revolted from the Athenians, as we read 
in Thucydides ©. In the Mithridatic war it was the only city 
that refuſed to ſubmit to the Romans, after the treaty of peace 
was concluded between Mitbridates and Sylla. Wherefore 
it was beſieged, taken, and razed to the ground by Minucius 
Thermus. Julius Czſar, who was then making his firſt cam- 
paign, ſignalized himſelf at this ſiege, and was honoured with 
ſeveral civic crowns. This city was ſoon after rebuilt, and 
in favour of Theophanes reſtored by Pompey to the full enjoy- 
ment of all its antient privileges. Pliny ſays, that in his 
time it enjoyed the ſame liberty which Pompey had granted it. 
The emperor Trajan embelliſhed it with many coſtly buildings, 
and called it from his own name Trajanopolis; but the antient 
name prevailed, and in proceſs of time became common to 
the whole iſland, which to this day is called Metelin. 

THe fruitfulneſs of this iſland is much ſpoke of by the an- 
tients ; it produced great quantities of delicious fruits and ex- 
quiſite wines, which, if we believe our modern travellers, 
ſtill deſerve the mighty praiſes beſtowed upon them by Stra- 
bo, Horace, Athenæus, lian, &c. We are told, that while 
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Ariftotle was dying, a diſpute aroſe among his diſciples about 
the perſon who ſhould ſucceed him, ſome thinking Menedemus 
of Rhodes the moſt proper man to keep up the reputation of 
the Peripatezic ſchool, and others declaring in favour of The- 
opbraſtus the Lesbian. The matter was at laſt referred to f. 
ri/tatle himſelf, who, having called for ſome wine of both 
iſlands, and taſted them, ſaid they were both excellent wines, 
but that the Rhodian was not to compare with the Lesbian; 
thereby giving to underſtand, that Theophraſius excelled his 
competitor as much as the wine of Lesbos did that of Rhodes », 
Triflanus mentions a medal of the emperor Geta, who ac- 
cording to Spartianus, did not diſlike good wine, with a 
fortune on the reverſe, holding in her right hand the rudder 
of a ſhip, and in her left a cornucopiæ with a bunch of grapes, 
and underneath the inſcription Mitylene. Pliny tells us, that 
the wine of Lesbos was deemed no leſs wholſome than pleaſant 
by Erafi/tratus, one of the greateſt phyſicians of antiquity. 
The ſame author ſpeaks of the jaſper of Lesbos, and of a cer- 
tain kind of pine-trees yielding pitch. As to the morals of 
the antient Lesbians, we cannot ſay any thing in their com- 
mendation ; they were given to all kinds of lewdneſs and de- 
bauchery, inſomuch, that to expreſs the lewd and diſſolute 
life of a debauchee, the antients uſed to ſay, that he lived 
like a Lesbian w. Goltzius exhibits a medal, which does no 
great honour to the Lesbian women. | 

THis iſland, according to Diadorus Siculus, was firſt 
peopled by the Pelaſgi; for Xanthus the fon of Triupas, 
prince of the Pelaſgi ans, who came from Argos, having firſt 
ſettled in Lycia, and there reigned fome time over the Pe- 
laſgians, who had attended him in his expedition, failed 
from thence to Leſbas, which, as it lay at that time deſolate, 
he divided among his followers, changing its antient name 
of J into that of Pelaſgia. In proceſs of time, that is, 
after ſeven generations, the inhabitants being all deftroyed 
by Deucalion's flood, the iſland lay waſte and deſolate, till 
Macareus, happening to touch there, and being taken with 
the pleaſantneſs and fertility of the country, ſettled in it, and 
built the city of Olanus. The fame of his juſtice and hu- 
manity drew many Ionians to him, by whoſe means he poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of ſome of the neighbouring iſlands, and in a 
ſhort time became very powerful. In his time Leſbos, the 
ſon of Lgpithas and grandſon of olus, arriving in this 
iſland, by the direction of the oracle at Delphos, with a new 
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colony, was kindly received by the inhabitants, and being 
allowed to enjoy, with his followers, the ſame rights and 
privileges as thoſe who were there before him, he married 
 Methymna the eldeſt daughter of Macareus, after whoſe death 

he called the iſland from his own name Leſbos *. This is the 
account Diodorus gives us of the firſt inhabitants of Leſbos; 
but Strabo Y, Herodotus *, Thucydides *, Pauſanias b, Pto- 
lemy e, Velleius , unanimouſly tells us, that it was firſt peo- 
pled by the olians, and conſtantly ſpeak of the Leſbians 
as having come originally from olis. 

Tak Leſbians were, like moſt of the other Greet nations, Govern- 
firſt governed by kings ; but of theſe we find four only men- ment and 
tioned in hiſtory, viz. Macareus, Leſbos, olion, and Pen- hiftory. 
thilus. Macareus is ſaid to have ſubdued ſome of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, viz. Samos, whither he ſent one of his ſons, 
by name Cycholaus, who divided the iſland among his fol- 
lowers, and ruled over them as king; Cos, over which he 
appointed his ſecond ſon Nicander king; and Rhodes, great 
part of which was held by his third ſon Leucippus. Theſe 
conqueſts Macareus made, if we believe Diodorus ©, ſoon 
after the flood of Deucalion, that is, about 1046 years before 
the Chriſtian æra, when the iſlands were but thinly peopled. 
But Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us, that Xanthus the Pe- 
laſgian, long before the reign of Macareus, had peopled 
Leſbos, and that Macareus did not ſubdue, but only peopled 
ſome of the adjacent iſlands 7. Macareus was ſucceeded by 
Leſbos the ſon of Lapithas, who, marrying Methymna the 
daughter of Macareus, had the iſland for her dowry. A olion 
is mentioned by Homer as reigning in Lesbos; and Penthilus 
by Pauſanias *, who tells us, that Penthilus was king of 
Mycenez, and that he ſubdued great part of Eolis, with the 
iſland of Leſbos, whence he places him among the Leſbian 
kings. In proceſs of time the democratical form of govern- 
ment univerſally prevailed in all the Greet ftates, and, a- 
mongſt others, in Leſbos, the Leſbians having driven out 
their kings, as Ariſtotle informs us v, when they began to 
rule not as kings, but as tyrants. Upon this revolution 
great troubles aroſe in the iſland, each city aſpiring to the 
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ſame power over the others, which they eould not bear in 
one man. In this conteſt the city of Mitylene at laſt prevail- 
ed, and by that means became ſo powerful, that the Ms 
tyleneans, being diſengaged from all wars at home, began 
to entertain thoughts of making conqueſts on the continent. 
Accordingly, having equipped a fleet, they made à deſcent 
on the country of Troas, which they in great part reduced, 
and held undifturbed till the time of Piſiſtratus tyrant of A. 
thens, who took from them the city of Sigeum, and put it 
into the hands of Hegeſiſtratus his natural ſon by a woman of 
Argos. This occaſioned a war between the Athenians and 
Mityleneans, which was carried on with great vigour by the 
contending parties, till they were reconciled by the media- 
tion of Periander tyrant of Corinth. The terms of accom- 
modation were, that each party ſhould retain what they poſ- 
ſeſſed, and that the Leſbians ſhould be allowed to make what 
conqueſts they pleaſed on the continent of Afia. Thus the 
Arhenians remained maſters of Sigeum, and the Mityleneans 
quietly poſſeſſed the reſt of Troas. In a battle fought dur- 
ing this war, the poet Alcæus is ſaid to have betaken him- 
ſelt to flight, leaving his armour behind him, which the 4- 
thenians, who carried the day, hung up in the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Sigeum. This diſgrace the poet lamented in a poem, 
which he inſcribed to Menalippus, who had attended him in 
his flight. This war was ſcarce ended, when the other 
cities of Leſbos, not being able to brook the yoke laid upon 
them by Mitylene, revolted. Thus a civil war was kindled 
anew, which Myrfilus, a man of great wealth and authority 
in the iſland, taking advantage of, ſeized on the ſovereignty, 
and ruled without controul. Alcæus compoſed bitter in- 
vectives againſt him, as well as his ſucceſſor in the tyranny 
Megalagyrus *. The other tyrants mentioned in hiſtory areCle- 
anatctis, Archæanax, and Melanchrus. Archeanax is ſaid to have 
raiſed ſome ſtately buildings with materials brought from Trey. 
Melanchrus was driven out by Pittacus, with the affiſtance of 
Alcæus, who, on this occaſion, wiped off the diſgrace he had'in- 
curredin the Athenian war. Pittacus, having delivered his coun- 
try from tyrants, took upon himſelf to govern it, being warm- 
ly preſſed thereunto by his fellow citizens; but after having 


' reigned ten years, he reſigned all the power which he had 


been veſted with, and ſpent the remainder of his life in ſtudy 
and retirement. He was not only a great philoſopher but an 
experienced officer. In the above mentioned war between 
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the Athenians and Mityleneans, he had the chief command of 
the army, on which occaſion he gave a ſignal proof both of 
his courage and good nature ; for being unwilling to hazard 
the lives of his fellow citizens, he challenged Phrynon the 
Athenian general to a fingle combat, notwithſtanding he 
had been victor at the Olympic games. Phrynon accepted 
the challenge, but was conquered and killed by Pittacus, who 
is ſaid to have entangled him in a net, which he had hid 
under his ſhield. During his adminiſtration he made man 

wiſe laws, which he comprehended in fix hundred verſes. 
One of theſe laws, taken notice of by Ariſtotle, Plato, and 
Plutarch, was, that every fault committed by a man, when 
drunk, deſerved double puniſhment. Many of his ſentences 
were written on the walls of the temple of Apollo at Del- 
phos ; ſo great was the eſteem which the antients entertain- 
ed of his wiſdom. He died ten years after he had reſigned 
the government, in the third year of the fifty-ſecond olym- 
piad, and ſeventieth of his age v. The Leſbians maintained 
their liberties from the time of his reſignation to the reign 
of Cyrus the great ; but were in that interval greatly harafled 
by Pobrrate tyrant of Samos, who, having defeated their 
fleet, obliged them to pay him an annual tribute. After the 
defeat of Cræſus king of Lydia, they ſubmitted with the 
other iſlanders to the conqueror, and even agreed, as ſome 
authors write, to deliver up to him Pa#yzas, who, after 
having perſuaded the Lydians to revolt, had taken ſanctu- 
ary in the city of Mitylene . Being thus made tributaries 
to the kings of Per/ia, they ſerved Darius in his wars, both 
againſt Scythia and Greece. In the former Coes, the ſon of 
Erxandrus, commander of the Mityleneans, diſſuaded Da- 
rius from breaking down the bridge, which he had laid over 
the Jer, on his march into Scythia; for which piece of 
good advice he was rewarded with the ſovereignty of Leſbos, 
which he did not long enjoy, being driven out by Ar:i/{ago- 
ras, at the beginning of the [onian revolt. He was after- 
wards ſeized by one [tragoras, and delivered up to the Mi- 
tyleneans, who ſtoned him to death ®, The Leſbians being 
thus delivered from the tyranny of Coes, readily came into 
the meaſures of Hiſtiæus and Ariſtagoras; but in the ſea- 
fight near Lade, over-againſt Miletus, followed the exam- 
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ple of the Samians, retiring in the heat of the engagement 
and abandoning their allies. By this means the Perſians 
having gained a complete victory, ſoon reduced Leſbos, as 
well as the other iſlands. The Leſbians, after the defeat of 
the confederate fleet, had joined Hiftizus, and ſubdued 
the iſland of Chios; on which account they were treated 
by Darius with more ſeverity than the other iſlanders. This 
treatment they were forced to endure till the battle of M4. 
cale, when they revolted with the other Greeks, and joined 
their countrymen againſt the common enemy. After the 
ſignal victory obtained at Mycale by the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians, they entered into an alliance with the conquerors, 
who promiſed to protect them, whenever they ſhould be at- 
tacked by the Perſians ?. In the courſe of the war, being 
provoked at the haughty behaviour of Pauſanias the Lacede- 
monian commander, they, together with the other allies, 
deſerted him, and put themſelves under the command and 
protection of the Athenzans, by which means the Lacedæmo- 
nians loſt the chief command 4. Neither did the Leſbians 
long continue faithful to the Athenians, but abandoned them 
in the third year of the Peloponneſian war. But of this re- 
volt, and the evils which it brought upon Mitylene, we 
have ſpoke at length in the foregoing volume. After the 
great overthrow received by the Athenians in Sicily, they re- 
volted anew from Athens , but were ſoon again brought un- 
der ſubjection, as we have related in the hiſtory of Athens. 
From this time to the reign of Alexander, we find nothing 
upon record concerning the Leſbians worth mentioning. In 
the war which that prince made upon the Perſians, the 
Leſbians readily joined him; whereupon Memnon the Rho- 
dian made a deſcent upon the iſland, and reduced it, not 
without great loſs, the city of Mitylene having ſtood a long 
fiege. At laſt the Mityleneans ſurrendered, upon condition, 
that the Macedonians, who were there in gariſon, ſhould be 
ſuffered to depart unmoleſted ; which fo pleaſed Alexander, 
that after he had regained the city, he reftored the inhabitants 
to their former liberty, enlarged their territory, and con- 
firmed many privileges, not on them only, but on all the 
Leſbians t. Alexander having made himſelf maſter of the 
whole iſland, by driving the Perſians from all the places 
they poſſeſſed there, delivered up the tyrants, namely, Ari/t«- 
nicus and Chryſolaus, to thoſe whom they had oppreſſed, 
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allowing them to inflict upon their oppreſſors what puniſh- 
ments they pleaſed. They were both firſt cruelly racked, 
and then put to death, which, as Dioderus obſerves, pre- 
vented others from aſpiring to the tyranny, even after the 
death of Alexander, Thus they enjoyed their liberty till the 
time of Pompey the great, who reduced the iſland of Lefbos 
to a Roman province, for having delivered up to Mithri- 
dates M. Aquilius, the chief of the Roman deputies ſent in- 
to Aa. However, he ſoon reſtored Mitylene to the enjoy- 
ment of its antient privileges, as we have related above, 
whence it is counted by Pliuy among the free cities. 

In, the ſtreight which ſeparates Le/5ag from the continent, Hecaton- 
are a great many ſmall iſlands called Hecatonneſi, from A. nefi. 
pollo, named antiently Hecatos, to whom they were conſe- 
crated v. Between the promontory Malta in Leſbos and 
that of Cane in Æolis, lie the three iſlands Arginuſæ, fa- Arginuſe. 
mous for the victory which the Athenians gained there in 
the Peloponneſian war w. Cicero, who mentions this bat- 
tle, calls theſe iſlands Arginuſ/e *. The largeſt of the three, 
called by Pliny Arginuſa, had a town bearing the ſame 
name 7. 

Chios, now Scio, diftant from Leſbos about four hundred Chios. 
furlongs, and nine hundred in circuit, lies between Leſbos 
and Samos, oppoſite to the peninſula of Jonia, on which 
ſand Erythræ, Clazomene and Treos *. It is divided from 
lia by a channel which is but three leagues over. This 
iſland was known to the antients by the names of tha- Names. 
lia, Macris, Pithyuſa, &c. but that of Chios prevailed over 
all the reſt, which ſome derive from the name of a 
nymph, others from the Greet word Chion, ſignifying ſnow, 
the mountains of the iſland, eſpecially mount Pelenæus, be- 
ing often covered with ſnow. But 7fidorus * is of opinion, 
that the name of Chios was borrowed from the Syriac, that 
word ſignifying, in the Syriac tongue, maſtic, with which 
this iſland abounds above all other places. 

As for its ſoil, Athenæus calls ita mountainous and rugged Soil, &c. 
country ; however, it produced excellent wine, and is on 
that account highly commended by the antients. Oenopion, 
the ſon of Bacchus, if we believe Theopompus as quoted by A- 
thenæus, taught the Chians the manner of cultivating the 
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vine, and they the reſt of mankind. The fame author adds, 
that the firſt red wine was made in this iſland. Virgil, He- 
race, and Silius Italicus ſeem not to have diſliked the wine 
of Chios, eſpecially that which was ſqueezed from the grapes 
of Ariuſa or Ariſia, and is called by Virgil Aruiſian near, 
by Silius Arifian ambraſia e. Strabo prefers this to all the 
wines of Greece d. Pliny often ſpeaks of it, and quotes Var- 
ro to prove, that it was often preſcribed at Rome as an excel- 


to his heir ten thouſand caſks of this wine. Julius Cæſar uf. 
ed to regale his friends with the Arviſian wine in his public 
entertainments, thag wine being, as Athenæus ſubjoins, an ſt 
excellent digeſter, exceeding wholſome, and far ſurpaſſing all ¶ to 
others in taſte and flavour f. Hence we may eaſily compre- 0 
hend, why we find ſo many medals of Chios in Goltzius *, Ml 
with bunches of grapes, caſks, and other implements for Ml » 
making of wine. The figs of Chios were likewiſe in great Wl a! 
reputation, and are no leſs commended by the antient writers k 
than the wine. Strabo takes notice of the quarries of Chios, b 
and Pliny tells us, that the firſt jaſper was diſcovered in this MW n 
ifland. Cicero happening to be here when it was firſt made WW a 
uſe of, the inhabitants ſhewed him it as a curioſity ; but the MW » 
Roman, after having viewed it with attention, ſaid, That he Wl 5: 
ſhould be better pleaſed with the fabric they were then carry- 

ing on, if it were built with ſtone from Tibur, a city in the 

neighbourhood of Rome. But the chief produce of this iſland 

is maſlic, which is produced by the lentiſk-trees in greater 

plenty here than any-where elſe. But for the deſcription of 

the maſtic, and the trees that produce it, we refer the readers * 
to our modern travellers ®, who give very diſtinct account Ill © 
of them. Vitruvius mentions a ſpring in Chios, which de- 
prived of their ſenſes all thoſe who taſted its waters; for MW; 
which reaſon an epigram was placed over it, warning all paſ- WW; 
ſengers of the danger. Chios, the chief town of the iſland, 
ſtood on the eaſtern coaſt, in the moſt pleaſant and fruitful 
part of the country, and was, according to Strabo, forty Wl ? 
ſtades in circumference E. This city pretended to be the 
birth-place of Homer; and Leo Allatius, a native of Sci:, I 
has taken a great deal of pains to ſhew, that this pretenſion ü 
was well grounded |. The inhabitants, to this day, ſhew the Wl 2 
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if ſchool they ſuppoſe he went to, which is cut out of a rock 
at the foot of mount Epos, on the ſea fide, about four miles 
from the preſent town of Scio. They likewiſe pretend to 
ſhew his dwelling-houſe in a place which bears the poet's 
name, on the north fide of the iſland, near Voliſſo, called 
Boliſſus by Thucydides and the author of Homer's life. Bo- 
liſſus ſtands in the midſt of the Arviſian fields, ſo famed for 
the wines they produced. Theſe perhaps did not a little con- 
tribute to the raiſing of the poet's vein. The inhabitants of 
Chios were ſo prepoſſeſſed with this opinion that Homer was 
born in their iſland, that, according to Julius Pollux, they 
ſtamped his figure on their money. Several medals are ſtill 
to be ſeen, which preſerve the traces of this antient tradition. 
On one, mentioned by Beger, Homer is repreſented fitting in 
„c chair, and holding the //zad in his hand; and on the re- 
Ir verſe, an harp, the ſymbol of poetry, with a ſphinx, which 
at Wl agrees very well with what is ſaid of Homer, viz. that he 
rs knew how to inculcate the fineſt maxims of morality under 
s, WH beautiful allegories and alluſions, and that his fables are ſo 
ais many _ verls which conceal the moſt important truths 
le and profound knowledge =. This iſland has given to the 
he world other very extraordinary men, namely, Jon, Theopom- 
he Wl pur, Theocritus, and Metrodorus (S). 

Y- THis 
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of (Sy Ion flouriſhed about the eighty ſecond olympiad, and is often 
ers nentioned and commended by Ariſtopbanes, Atheneus, and Suidas, 
nt unn elegant writer of tragedies. His firſt performance was exhi- 
le- bired in Abens, in the eighty ſecond olympiad, and met with ge- 
neral applauſe. This cannot be the Ion, whom Plats, in one of 
af his dialogues, introduces reaſoning with Socrates, as ſome writers 
" WJ have imagined ; for the tragic poet was of Chios, and the other a 
10, native of Epheſus. ' 
ful Theopompies flouriſhed in the reigns of Artazerxes Ochus in 
rty Wl Perfia, and Philip the father of Alexander the Great in Mace- 
the Wl dm. He was diſciple to Ifocrates, and, in the opinion of 
1% Dios Halicarnaſſeus, far excelied his maſter. The ſame au- 
ion thor tells us, that he wrote ſeveral books, viz. orations, in imitation 
the of thoſe wrote by 1/ocrates, among which was a funeral oration on 
Mauſolus, called by ſome, the cpitaph of Mautolus; a book of 
10. epiſtles; an epitome of Herodotus; a treatiſe on the doctrine- of 
1E. Fe; another of wonderful things, and two hiſtories. His e- 
piles, as Dionyſſus of Halicarnaſſus in ſorms us, were ſtiled *apyar- 
xz;, Or, as others read it, Axa. Athrreus quotes two of his 
epiltles, one addreſſed to the inhabitants of Chias, and the other to 
| * M m m 2 Alexander. 
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Tuis iſland was firſt peopled, according to Strabo, by the 
Pelaſgians ; according to Diodorus by Macareut and his fol- 


lowers, 
Alexander. Harpocration mentions a third written to Tizamenes. 
Suidas mentions his abridgment of Herodotus, and ſays, that he 
was therein aſſiſted by Ephorus. His treatiſe on the doctrire of 
Plato is quoted by Atbenæus; and that of wonderful things by the 
ſcholialt of Ariflophanes, by Apollonius, and Laertiur. The ſame 
ſcholiaſt mentions a treatiſe of his on piety and religion. The 
ſcholiaſt of Apollonius quotes the twenty-firſt and twenty-ſecond 
books of his P-:/ippics. Longinus, in his tre atiſe on the ſublime, 
produces two paſſages out of Theopompus, the one relating to Philip, 
and probably taken from his P-:/ippics, where he ſays, that Philip 
ſewallowed, without reluFanc;, ſuch affronts as the neceſſity of bis 
affairs obliged him te bear. This expreſſion is cenſured by Cecilius, 
but approved of by Longinas, as juſt and proper. The other paſ- 
ſage relates to the deſcent of the king of Perſia into Egypt, where 
the author, in the opinion of Longinut, enters into a detail of too 
mean particulars, which greatly leſſen the beauty of his relations ; 
but the chief works of Theopompus were his two hiſtories, the one 
comprehending the laſt years of the Pe/opornnefian war, and the other 
the actions of Philip. Both theſe pieces are highly commended by 
Athen-eus and Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus. The former praiſes Theopom- 
tus as a lover of truth, and one who ſpared no pains in the ſearch 
of it. The latter tells us, that his diction was pure and fimp!e, and 
yet ſublime and noble; that it had ſomething very pompous, but 
was tempered with a juſt harmony ; that the whole was well con- 
need, plain and eaſy, Sc. However, ſome authors have found 
fault with him as an ill-natured writer, and one who took pleaſure 
in railing. Cornelius Nepos, in the life of Alcibiades, and Laciar, 
think his inveRives too bitter, and add, that his defign ſeems to 
have been rather to cenſure, than to relate, facts. Foſephus ranks 
him among the hiſtorians, whoſe chief aim was to diſparage cities 
and nations. Dionyſins of Halicarnaſſus endeavours to excuſe him 
in this particular, telling us, that he ated like a prudent and ſxil- 
ful ſurgeon, who cuts off, or burns the corrupted part of the body, 
making deep inciſions and app'ying cauſtics, without ever hurting 
ſuch parts as are ſound and vigorous. Theor blames his digreſſions 
as too long, and making the reader forget the main ſubject. Quin- 
tilian, and with him moſt of the antients agree, that he wrote in 
the ſtile of an orator rather than of an hiſtorian. His hiſtory of 
Philip conſiſted of 58 books, as Diodorus Siculus and Photius inform 
us, and not of 72, as Suidas afſii ms. Theſe Philip of Macedon, 
the father of Per/es, reduced to 15, by retrenching the many digreſ- 
ſions with which he had filled them. His hiſtory of the Peluponne- 
fian war was compriſed in 11 books, according to the anonymous 
author of the olympiads, in 12, according to Suidas. He began 
where Thucydides left off, and ended with the fea fight near Cuidus. 
Some authors have aſcribed to him the eighth book of Thucydides ; 


but this opinion is rejected by Marcellin. | Anaximenes of 
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lowers, after they had made themſelves maſters of Lesbos. 
But the opinion of Herodotus, who will have the Chians to 
be Ianians, has generally obtained ua. As to their government, 
they were firſt ſubject to kings; but of theſe we find Hippo- 
clus alone mentioned in hiſtorv. "This prince being mur- 
dered by his ſubjects, as Strabo informs us o, for a pretended 
affront offered to the bride of one of the chief men of the 
iſland, the Chians formed themſelves into a republic; but as 
to the laws and conſtitutions of their new government, we 
are altogether in the dark. In proceſs of time, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance and under the direction of 7/ocrates, they new- 
modelled their republic, forming it on the plan of that of 
Athens ? ; but they did not long enjoy the bleſſings of liber- 
ty, being, like the other ſmall ſtates of Greece, brought un- 
der ſubjection by their domeſtic tyrants. Athenæus ſpeaks of 
Ampbicus and Polytechnus, as the firſt who aſpired to the ſo- 
vereignty of the iſland, and aſſumed all the power into their 
own hands 1. In the reigns of Sadyattes and Halyattes kings 
of Lydia, they aſſiſted the Mileſtians againſt theſe princes, re- 
membering, ſays Herodotus, that the Ailiſians had aſſiſted 
them in their wars with the Erythræ ans; but neither the 
occaſion, nor the ſucceſs of this war, nor even the time in 
which it happened, have been tranſmitted to us. After the 
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Lanpſacus publiſhed a hiſtory under his name, which was looked 
upon as a ſpurious piece. Photius epitomized one of the 
books of his hiſtory ; and this epitome is the only part of his 
works that has reached our times. The ſame Photius gives a very 
particular account of his birth, education, manner of life, works, 
&c. which it would be too tedious to inſert here (41). 

Thercritus was cotemporaty with Theopempus and Ephorus, and 
wrote, as Suidas witneſſes. ſome learned eꝑiſtles, and the hiſtory of 
Libya. Strabo (42) calls him a ſophiſt, and ranks him and Tee- 
pompus among the illuſtrious men of Chios, who, with mutual emu- 
lation, ftrove for the adminiſtration of affairs in their republic. 
This perhaps is the Theocritus, whom Fulgertius quotes in his My- 
thology, in the fable of Perſeus and the (rorgons (43. 

Metrodorus flouriſhed in the reign of Artaxerxes Muemon king of 
Perſia, and was, according to Svidas, preceptor to Hippocrates and 
Anaxarchus, He was by profeſſion a philoſopher and a phyſician, 
and wrote ſeveral books relating to phyſic, which are often quoted 
by Pliny. Atbenæus informs us, that he likewite wrote a book in- 
titled Troica ; but none of his works have reached us. 


(41) Vid Photium Bibliath. Cod. 177. 
(43) Fulgentizs, I. i. 


(42) Strabo, I. xiv. 
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defeat of Craſus by Cyrus, they ſubmitted with the other 
iſlanders to the conqueror, and even delivered up to him Pac- 
tyas the Lydian, who had ſtirred up his countrymen to revolt 
againſt the Perſians. This Pa#tyas, not finding himſelf in a 
condition to make head againſt Mazares, whom Cyrus had 
ſent againſt him, fled for refuge to the city of Cyme. The 
Cymeans, being unwilling to deliver him up to Mazares, and, 
on the other hand, not caring to.draw a war upon themſelves 
by protecting him, ſent him to Mitylene; but the Mityleneans, 
at the requeſt of Mazares, ing to deliver him into the 
hands of the Per ſians, the Cymeans diſpatched a veſſel to Lesbos, 
and tranſported him to Chios. The Chrans, terrified at the 
threatening meſſages of Mazares, dragging him from the 
very altar of Minerva, the tutelary goddeſs of their city, put 
him into the hands of Mazares, who, for their ready com- 
pliance with his requeſt, beſtowed upon them the city of 
Atarneus in Myſia, over-againſt Lesbos, with its territory. 
Our hiſtorian adds, that for many years after, the Chians 
declined uſing in their ſacrifices the growth of lands thus ac- 
quired, looking upon the corn and fruits of Atarneus as un- 
hallowed, and not fit to be offered to the gods f. Being reduced 
by the Per ſians, they were, like the other iſlanders, employed 
by them in all their naval expeditions. They ſerved Darius, 
as the ſame hiſtorian tells us, in his expedition againſt the 
Scythians ; on which occaſion Strattias, ſtiled by Heredotus 
tyrant of Chios, ſignalized his affection to that prince, by 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſing ſuch of the Jonians as were for abandon- 
ing him and returning home. In the /anian-revolt the 
Chians readily joined Ariſtagoras, ſhook off the Perſian yoke, 
and equipped an hundred ſhips, each of which had forty choſen 
citizens on board. In the ſea-fight at Lade, they diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in a very. particular manner; for the Sa- 
mians, Lesbians, and moſt of the, other 7onians betaking 

themſelves to flight in the very beginning of the engagement, 
the Chians fought to the laſt, took many of the enemy's ſhips, 
and gave ſuch proofs of their valour and zeal for the common 
cauſe, that had the other Jonians followed their example, Jonia 
had been that day delivered from the Perfian yoke; but as they 
were abandoned by all their allies, except eleven Samian ſhips, 
they were at laſt overpowered, and obliged to ſave themſelves 
by running their ſhips aground at Afzcale ; whence they 
marched into the territory of Epheſus. As they arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the city by night, while the women 
were celebrating the rites of Ceres, the Zphefrans, not know- 
ing what had happened, and ſecing an armed multitude mak- 
Idem ibid, A © Idem ibid. 
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ing towards them, took them for robbers come to ſtrip 
the women, and without examining further into the matter, 
ſallying out of the city with their whole force, killed all the 
Chians on the ſpot ®. Nor did the misfortunes of Chios end 
here ; for Hiſtiæus, after the defeat of the [onians, retiring to 
Chios, and not being received there, attacked thoſe who op- 
poſed him, and, with the aſſiſtance of the Lesbians, reduced 
the whole iſland, the Chians being greatly weakened by the 
loſs they had ſuſtained in the fight at ſea. Thus were the 
Chians rewarded by Hiſtiæus, who had been the chief cauſe 
of their revolt, and whom they had aſſiſted to the utmoſt of 
their power, in hopes of reſcuing their country, under his 
command, from the Perſian bondage. Hiſtiæus not being 
able to keep poſſeſſion of the iſland, abandoned it to the Per- 
fans, who pyniſhed the Chians with the utmoſt ſeverity. The 
moſt handſome of their youths they made eunuchs, and their 
daughters they ſent to the king of Per/ia, after having deſtroy- 
ed both their houſes and temples, ravaged their territories, 
and reduced the few inhabitants that remained to a ſtate of 
ſlavery . Before this laſt cataſtrophe, two great misfortunes 
beſel the Chians, which our hiſtorian looks upon as pre- 
vious ſigns of the many calamities they were to ſuffer from 
the Perſians. They had ſent an hundred young men of the 
chief families of the iſland to De/p595, perhaps with ſome of- 
fering ; out of that number two only returned home, all the 
reſt dying of the plague. Not long before the ſea fight off of 
Lade, the ſchool, where their youth were educated, falling 
down buried an hundred and nineteen of theSin the ruins *. 
Thus they continued ſubject to the Perſians, whom they aſ- 
ſiſted with a conſiderable ſquadron in their expedition againſt 
Greece, till the battle of Mycale, when they revolted with the 
other Jonians, and entered into an alliance with the Athenians 
and Lacedæmonians againſt the common enemy J. TheChtans, 
being thus delivered from the Per an yoke, and reſtored to 
their antient liberty, Houriſhed, if we believe Thucydides, 
above all the ſtates of Greece, Lacedæmon alone excepted *. 
When the ſupreme command was, by the unamimous con- 
ſent of the allies, conferred upon the Athentans, the Chians, 
who greatly contributed thereunto, were favoured by the A- 
thenians above the other allies, being exempted from all man- 
ner of tribute, and obliged only to furniſh a certain number 
of ſhips *. They continued faithful to the Athenians till the 


„ HeroDoT. J. vi. w Idem ibid. * Idem ibid. 
7 Idem ibid. Diopor. S1cuUL. |. xi. * TUT. |. viii. 
2 Idem,]. vi. 
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twentieth year of the Peloponneſian war, when they revolted 
to the Lacedamonians, upon the dreadful overthrow received 
by the Athenians in Sicily; and though in this they acted, as 
Thrucydides owns, a very prudent part, yet they were, after 
the loſs of three battles, conſtrained to return to their antient 
alliance, in which they continued till the ſocial war, when, 


growing weary of their alliance with Athens, they joined the 


Rhodians, Coans, and Byzantines, with a deſign to throw off 
the Athenian yoke, and ſet themſelves free. In this they 
were attended with better ſucceſs than they had been in their 
former revolt; for, after having maintained the war three 
years, they concluded a peace almoſt upon their own terms |, 
as we have related in the hiſtory of Athens«. From this 
time they enjoyed a profound peace and tranquillity till the 
dovenfal of the Perſian empire, when they, together with the 
other Greek ſtates in Europe and Zr, became ſubject to the 
Macedonian princes. Ihir city was beſieged and reduced to 
great ſtraits by Philip the father of Perſes, who, finding he 
could not take it by force, proclaimed liberty to all the ſlaves 
who ſhould revolt, and beſides promiſed them their maſters 
wives in marriage ; but, notwithſtanding this offer, not one 
ſingle ſlave, and there were more flaves in the city of Chios 
than in any other of Greece, attempted to revolt, or betray 
their maſters : Whereupon Philip was obliged to break up 
the ſiege, after he had loſt a great number of his men d. In 
the war which the EZolians waged with the ſame Philip and 
Pruſias king of Bithynta, they ſided with the former, which 
coſt them deaf$ their territories being laid waſte, and all the 
open places in the iſland utterly deſtroyed by the troops of the 
_ confederate princes. Afterwards they aſſiſted the Romans in 
their wars againſt Philip, his fon Perſes, and Antiochus ſur- 
named the Great, king of Syria, and were, for their emi- 
nent ſervices, not only declared free, but honoured with the 
title of friends and allies of the people of Rome. They were 
ſtrangely oppreſſed and loaded with taxes by Zenobius, one 
of Mithridates Eupator's lieutenants, for refuſing to join that 
prince againſt the Ramans, but amply rewarded by Sylla, 
after he had overthrown AZ:thridates,” for their attachment 
to the intereſt of Rome. The Roman general reſtored them 
to the full enjoyment of all their antient rights and privileges, 
which they maintained undiſturbed, living in great eaſe and 
plenty, till the reign of Ye/pafian, who reduced Chios, with 
the other iſlands of the Afgean ſea, to a Roman province 
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CHAP. I. The Hiſtory of Icaria. 


but, at the ſame time, allowed the Chians to live according to 
their own laws, under the ſuperintendence of a Roman 
praztor, whoſe province comprehended all the iſlands in the 
AZgean ſea, from the mouth of the Helleſpent to Rhodes. 


e from Chios, the iſlands of Pi/iſtratus, as Pliny 
ſtiles them, wiz. Anthine, Myonneſos, and Diarrheuja«. 
Theſe iſlands are alſo mentioned by Thucydides fi, Herodotus *, 
Strabe h, &c. 


Icaria, now Nicaria, lies about twenty miles weſt of Sa- Icaria. 


mos, and is, according to Strabo, three hundred furlongs, 
that is, thirty ſeven miles and a half in circumference. It 
was antiently called Doliche, Macris, and Iſchſiæſa. The 
name of Taria it is ſuppoſed to have borrowed from [ca- 
rus the fon of Dedalus, who is ſaid to have been drowned 
near this iſland, whence the neighbouring ſea took the name 
of the /carian ſea, which, according to Pliny, extends from 
Samos to Mycone. Bochart derives the name of [caria from 
the Pharnician, word Icaure, which ſignifies full of fi, and 
agrees with the name of Ichthueſſa, given to this iſland by 
the antient Greeks. Icaria, if we believe Strabo, was never 
well peopled ; however, it had two pretty conſiderable towns, 
viz. Dracanon and oe. It had good paſture ground, and 
was on that account, as the ſame writer tells us, of great 
uſe to the Samians, who were long maſters of it. The inhabi- 
tants of IJcaria were particularly addicted to the worſhip of 
Diana, whence Callimachus did not ſcruple to ſay, that the 
goddeſs took more delight in the iſland of Icaria, than any o- 
ther of the gean ſea. He alluded, without doubt, to the 
famous temple erected by the Icarians in honour of Diana, 
and called by the antients Tauropolium. Some medals of this 
land are ftill to be ſeen, repreſenting Diana in the attire of 
2 huntreſs, and on the reverſe a woman on a bull, whom 
ſome take for Europa; but Nonius is of opinion, that the 
woman repreſents the ſame Diana, and the bull the richneſs 
of the paſtures for which this iſland was once famous. 


Patmos, or, as others write it, Pathmos, lies forty five Patmos. 


miles ſouth of Icaria, and is, according to Pliny, thirty, ac- 
cording to our modern geographers, only eighteen, miles in 
compaſs. It is a barren, mountainous, and rocky country. 


It had formerly, and has ſtill, ſeveral ſafe and capacious har- 
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SEVERAL ſmall iſlands lie round Chios, which were for- J/fand: ly- 
merly ſubject to that ſtate, viz. Thaluſſa or Daphnuſa, Oe- ing round 
mala, Elaphitis, Eurynaſſa ; and over-againſt Ephejus, at a Chios. 
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bours; that which is now called port La Scala, is one of the 
beſt in the Archipelago. Near this harbour are to be ſeen 
ſome pieces of broken columns, which the antiquaries reckon 
the moſt antient in the Archipelago. The chief town of this 
iſland, as Galen informs us, bore likewiſe the name of Pat- 
ms. The Romans uſed this iſland as a place of baniſhment, 
under which puniſhment St. John reſided here, and wrote his 
revelations. The preſent inhabitants pretend to ſhew the 
houſe he lived in, which they call the Apocalypſe. Patmos is 
now known by the name of Palmeſa. 

Leros is a ſmall iſland, about eighteen miles in compaſs, ly- 
ing ſouth of Patmos. It was antiently very populous, and 
furniſhed the neighbouring countries with aloes x. It had for- 
merly two convenient havens. The inhabitants, called Le- 
rii, were reckoned very corrupt by the antients. Phar ma- 
cuſa is placed by Stephanus over-againſt Miletus. In this iſ- 
land king Attalus was killed, and near it Julius Cæſar taken 
priſoner by the pirates l. Between Pharmacuſa and the con- 
tinent, over-againſt Miletus, is the iſland of Lade, mention- 
ed by Thucydides w, Strabo a, Pauſanias o, Herodotus*, Ar- 
rian 4, &c. It was antiently called Late, as Pliny informs 
us, and inhabited by the Jonians r. Minyia, Arceſine, Belgi- 
alis, Amorgus, and Caryanda, are mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and placed between Patmos and Cos. Some geographers have 
placed Caryanaa in a lake near the coaſt of Jonia; but Pliny, 
and Scylax, who was a native of this iſland, counted it among 
the other iſlands of the Archipelago. | 

Cos, Coos, or Cous, is counted by Pliny © among the moſt 
conſiderable iſlands of the Ægean, or rather Myrtoan, ſea. 
It was formerly known by the names of Merope, .Cea, Nym- 
phea, and Caris. It lies, according to ſome, in the Carpa- 
thian, according to others, in the Myrtoan, ſea, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the coaſt of Caria, and fifteen miles from Ha- 
licarnaſſus. It was once very famous for its excellent wines, 
which are highly commended by all the antients. Strabs and 
Pliry agree in making it about eighty miles in compaſs. The 
chief city of the iſland was firſt called Afypalza, and after- 
wards Cos, T his city is mentioned by Homer, who calls it a 
place weil peopled. Strabo ſpeaks of a ſtately temple erected 
by the Coans in honour of Æſculapius, the tutelar god of their 


illand, and enriched with offerings and preſents of great va- 
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lue ; but the chief ornament of the place was a Venus riſing 
out of the ſea, done by Apelles, and reckoned one of his beſt 
performances. This inimitable piece was by Auguſtus con- 
veyed to Rome, and there dedicated to Cæſar, Venus being 
reckoned the mother of the Julian family. To make ſome 
amends to the Coans for the loſs of fo valuable a treaſure, the 
ſame Auguſtus eaſed them of a conſiderable part of their an- 
nual tribute*. This iſland was, in the Roman times, famous 
for a kind of fine ſtuff, which was in great requeſt among 
the women of diſtinction at Rome. It covered them indeed, 
ſays the hiſtorian, but, at the ſame time, ſhewed them nak- 
ed eu; and hence it is ſo much ſpoke of, and inveighed againſt 
by the Latin poets v. But nothing has rendered this iſland 
more famous than the many great men it has produced, viz. 
Hippocrates, the reviver of phyſic, Senius, another famous 
phyſician, Ariſton, a peripatetic , philoſopher, and Apelles, 
the ſo much celebrated painter (T). This iſland was, ac- 
cording to Homer and Strabo, inhabited by Greeks before 
the Trojan war, a colony of Dorians having paſſed over 
into it from the continent*. The Coans were firſt go- 
verned by kings, among whom we find mention made 
of Eurypylus contemporary with Hercules; of Chalcon, 


© STRABO, I. xiv. p 452. *® VeLLt.PaTterc. li. » Ho- 
RAT. L iv, Od. 13. PROr ERV. I. i. Eleg. 2. Tiguri.l. ii. E- 
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(T) To theſe we may add Si/phus, who is faid to have been ſe- 
cretary to Teucer, and to have poſſeſſed the records of the Trojan 
war, which Homer made uſe of. He is mentioned by Tze:zes, and 
in a manuſcript chronology quoted by the learned Leo Allatius, 
As to Hippocrates, he learned, if we believe Pliny (44), the firſt 
rudiments of phyſic, by peruſing certain tablets, called by the La- 
tins, tabelle wetive, which were hung up in the temples ; for, 
agreeable to an antient cuſtom, which prevailed all over Greece, 
ſuch as recovered from any diſtemper, uſed to write on a tablet 
the nature and ſymptoms of their reſpective maladies, and the re- 
medies which had been attended with moſt ſucceſs. Theſe tablets 
Hippocrates is ſaid to have copied and followed when he firſt began 
to practiſe. A tablet of this nature was diſcovered at Rome, not 
many years ago, among the ruins of the antient temple of Æſcu 
lapius, with this inſcription in Greet: Julianus bang aflifed with 
w2miting of blood, and abandoned by men, the gods haſlened to bis re- 
lief, and having nouriſhed bim for the ſpace of three days avith 
baney, reſtored him to his health ; for which favour he came to return 
them thanks in the preſence of the people. 


(44 ) Plin. J. vii. c. 37. 
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Antiphus, and Phidippus. The two latter ave ſaid by Hs. 
mer and Theocritus to have ſerved at the ſiege of Troy. 
The kingly government gave room to a democracy, and this, 
as Ariſtotle informs us ?, to an ar „which was abo- 
liſhed by ſome private men, who, taking the whole power 
into their hands, governed with an abſolute ſway. Among 
theſe Nicippus and Scythes are mentioned by Alan *. Hip- 
pocrates, in one of his letters, tells us, that the Coans refuſed 
to give earth and watet to the meſſengers of Darius and Xer- 
res; but this does not agree with what we read in #lerodotus, 
who counts the Coans among the Greeks who ſerved as auxilia- 
ries in the army of MXerxes *. In the twentieth year of the 
Peloponneſian war, the city of Cos, as we read in Thucydi- 
des b, was thrown down by an earthquake, the moſt violent 
one that had ever happened in thoſe parts. Soon after this 
calamity, before they had time to repair the walls of their 
city, Aftyachus the Lacedemonian making a deſcent on the 
iſland, for the Coans ſided with the Athenians, laid waſte the 
whole country, plundered the city, the inhabitants having 
fled to the mountains, and retired to Cnidus with an immenſe 
booty. When Mithridates commanded all the Romans in Aſia 
to be maſſacred, the only place that ſhewed any to them 
was the iſland of Cos, where they were ſuffered to enjoy the 
common rights of aſylum in the ſacred places e. Mithridate: 
ſoon after invaded the ifland, took the metropolis, and com- 
mitted great devaſtations in their territory; but the Cyans no 
ſooner ſaw Lucullus Sylla's quæſtor appear off their coaſt, than 
they roſe in arms, drove out the king's gariſon, and received the 
Romans, by whom they were amply rewarded, Sylla having 
exempted them from all manner of tribute, and allowed them 
to live according to their own laws 4. Tacitus tells us, that 
the Coans continued ever faithful tothe Romans, did them many 
good ſervices, and greatly contributed to ſome victories gained 
y their fleets, However, in the reign of the emperor Clau- 
dius, we find them, like the other Gree# ſtates, paying an 


annual tribute to Rome, which that emperor eaſed them of, 


in compliance with the requeſt of Xenophon his phyſician, 
whom he pretended to be one of the deſcendants of & ſcula- 
pius e. This immunity from all impoſitions, taxes, and tri- 
butes 8 till the reign of Veſpaſian, who, reducing 
them to a Roman province, exacted the ſame tribute from them 
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ws from the other Matic iſlands. Srrebo tells us, that the 
iſland of Nijyre, called formerly Porphyris, was once joined Niſyra. 
to Cox t, but ſeparated from it by the violence of the winds 
and ſeas. This iſland is fixty furlongs from Cos, and as many 
from Telos, being, according to Strabo, eighty furlongs in 


Carpathus lies between Rhodes and Crete in the fea, which Carpa- 
from this iſland is called the Carpathian ſea, and has to the thus. 
north the lenian, to the ſouth the Egyptian, to the weſt the 
Cretan and African feas *, This iſland is two hundred fur- 
longs in compaſs, and an hundred in d. It had anti- 
ently, according to Strabo, four cities; according to Scylax 
only three. Prolemy mentions but one, which he calls Poſedi- 
um. This ifland is now called Scarpanto. Divers other iſlands 
lie di on this coaſt, and are mentioned by Pliny, Stra- 
bo, Ptolemy, Thucydides, &c. viz. Cafes, eighty furlongs in Caſos,&c. 
compaſs ; Syme, over-againft the continent of Carra, be- 
tween Lorima and Cnidus ; Chale, diſtant from Carpathus 
four hundred furlongs ; Telos, over-againſt Triopium, an 
hundred and forty furlongs in circuit; Arcomeſus, lying off 
of Halicarnaſſus, with ſeveral other iſlands mentioned by 
Phiny ', in the Ceramic gulf, that is, in the fea between the 
city of Halicurnaſſus and the ifland of Cos. This bay was fo 
called from the city of Ceramus, which Pliny places in the ifland 
of Arconnefus ; but all other geographers on the continent be- 
tween Cnidus and Halicarnaſſus. This bay is called by ſome 
writers the Ceraunian bay, and the city, from which it bor- 
rowed its name, Geraunus k. 

The Cretan ſea is properly that part of the Ægean ſea which audi in 
ſes about Crete, and formerly belonged, together with the the Cretan 
iſlands it contained, to the Cretans. Theſe iſlands are, Clande, ſea. 

Dia, Letoa, Egilia, Calynna, Aftypalea, Thera, &c. Clau- 
de, which is mentioned in the As |, and had, in Pliny's time, 


| | city called Gaz/os, and now Gozo, lies ſouth of Crete. Dia, 


now Standia, is about three leagues diftant from Crete, and 
rather a Tock than an iſland. Letoa is now known by the 
name of Criſtina, and gilia by that of Cerigs, The for- 


mer lies near Crete, the other not far from Peloponne- 


ſus. Calymna is celebrated by the antients for its excellent ho- 
ney ®, Aſtypalæa, now Stampala, lies off the ſouth- weſt 


fSTrABO, I. x. prope finem. E Idem ibid. k Tdem ibid. 
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coaſt of Cos, is about ſixty miles in compaſs, and had formerly 
a city bearing the ſame name, with two ſafe harbours. | 

Thera is placed by Strabo between Crete and Egypt, and 
ſaid to be twenty. five miles in compaſs ; but the modorn geo- 
graphers more rightly place it between Crete and the Cyclades, 
and allow it thirty-ſix miles in circuit, wherein they agree 
with Stephanus Byzantinus. This iſland was firſt peopled by 
the Phænicians; for Cadmus as Herodotus a, Pauſanias o, 
and Strabo?, inform us, arriving here in ſearch of his ſiſter 
Europa, left ſome of his followers, under the command of 
his kinſman Membliares, to people the iſland, which was then 
called Calliſta. This name it changed in proceſs of time to 
that of Thera, from Theras the Lacedemonian, the ſon of 
Auteſion and grandſon of Tiſamenes, who led into this iſland 
a colony of Lacedemonians and Mynians. The ſtory is thus 
related by Herodotus 4 ; the Argonauts, on their return 
from Colchis, ſtopped at Lemnos, where their poſterity 
retained the name of Mynians. "Theſe, being driven out 
of Lemnos by the Pelaſgians, failed to Lacedemon, and ar- 
riving at Taygetus landed tiere. When the Lacedemonians 
heard of their arrival, they diſpatched a meſſenger to en- 
quire who they were, and whence they came. They an- 
ſwered, that they were Mynians, deſcended from thoſe he- 
roes who had attended Jaſen to Colchis. The Lacedemonians, 
underſtanding that they were of Mynian extraction, ſent ano- 
ther meſſenger to enquire with what deſign they had landed 
in their territories. To this they anſwered, that being expel- 
led Lemnos by the Pelaſgians, they were deſirous to return 
to and ſettle in the country of their anceſtors. The Lacedæ- 
monians readily complied with their deſire, allowing them to 
ſhare with them their lands and privileges, and even to marry 
Lacedæ monian women; but notlong after theſe new-comerscon- 
ſpired together to ſeize on the lands of the antient proprietors, 
and uſurp the ſupreme authority ; but their plot being diſcover- 
ed, they were all apprehended and ſentenced to die. As the 
ſentence, according to the cuſtom of the country, was to be 
put in execution in the night, the wives of the Mynians, who 
were daughters to the principal perſons of Sparta, aſked leave 
to take their laſt farewell of their huſbands ; which being gran- 
ted, they changed their garments with them, the women 
remaining in the priſon, and the men making their eſcape, 
diſguiſed like women, to the city of Taygetus. At this time 
Theras, who had been regent of the kingdom of Sparta dur- 
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ing the minority of his nephews Eury/thenes and Procles, the 


ſons of Ariftodemus, having reſigned to them the government, 
and not liking to obey after he had taſted the pleaſure of 
commanding, declared his reſolution to leave Lacedæmon and 
ſettle in the iſland of Calliſta, which was then held by 
the Phanicians. As the Lacedemonians purfued the My- 
nians to Taygetus, with a deſign to ſeize them there and 
put them to death, purſuant to the ſentence pronounced againſt 


| them, Theras interceded in their behalf, promiſing to tranſport 


them out of the country, and by that means free the Lacedæ- 
monians from their troubleſome gueſts. The Lacedemonians 
complied with his defire, and Theras, with the Mynians and 
a great many of his countrymen, ſet ſail to Calliſta, where 
they all ſettled. Thus was the iſland peopled, firſt by the 
Phenicians, and afterwards by the Mynians and Lacedemonians 
under the conduct of Theras. Herodotus, who gives us this 
account of the inhabitants of Thera, names two of the de- 
ſcendants of Theras who reigned here, viz. Æſanius and his 
fon Grynus. The latter went to Delphos to ſacrifice an he- 
catomb in honour of Apallo, attended by the moſt eminent citi- 
zens of the place, among whom was Battus the ſon of Polymne/tus 
or Cyrnus, a man of great diſtinction among the Mynians. 
While Theras conſulted the oracle about other affairs, the Py- 
thian commanded him to build a city in Lilya; from the exe- 
cution of which command he excuſed himſelf on account of 
his age, defiring the oracle to employ therein ſome of the 
young men there preſent, at the ſame time pointing to Bat- 
tus. On their return they ſlighted the oracle, nor did they know 
in what part of the world Libya was; but a drought, which 
laſted ſeven years in Thera and deſtroyed all the trees in the 
land, except one, obliged the king to return to the oracle, 
which commanded them again to build a town in Libya, and 
ſend a colony thither. Thus ſeeing no end of their calamity, 
they diſpatched ſome of their citizens to Crete, with orders to 
enquire, whether any of the Cretans, or other inhabitants of 
that iſland, had ever been in Libya. Theſe meſſengers, tra- 
velling from place to place, arrived in the city of Itanus, where 
having met with one Corobius a dyer of purple, who told 
them, that he had, by diſtreſs of weather, been driven to an 
iſland of Libya called Platæa, they prevailed upon him, with 
the promiſe of a great reward, to go with them to Thera. 
The Theræant found means to perſuade him to conduct a 
ſmall number of men to the iſland of Platza, whence they 
ſoon returned to give an acount of the place to their country- 
men, leaving Corobius there with proviſions for two months ; 
but as they did not return within the time appointed, Corobius 
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was reduced to the laſt extremity, when a ſhip from Samos, 
bound homewards from Egypt, arrived in the harbour. The 
Samians being informed by Corobius of all that had k 
left him ſubſiſtence for a year; during which time the Ther e- 
ans returned with a numerous colony, and having divided the 
lands among them, choſe Battus for their king. Battns ſce- 
ing himſelf raiſed to this dignity, made many wiſe laws, go- 
verned his new kingdom with great prudence, and built a city, 
which, by order of the oracle, he called Cyrene. bis city, 
in proceſs of time, became very famous, and one of the 
moſt powerful ſtates of Africa, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel 
of this hiſtory. * 

Tus iſlands of Thera and Melos were the only two places, 
that in the Peloponneſian war, ſided with the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and held out to the laſt againſt the Athenians, tho 
ſollicited, with advantageous offers, to join the other iſlands, 
Thera made then, as Herodotus informs us f, a very conſi- 
derable figure, was- well peopled, and had no fewer than 
ſeven cities of no ſmall note. It has ſtill five towns pretty 
well peopled, wiz. Apanomeria, Scaro or Caſtro, Pyrgos, 
Emperia or Nebrio, and Acroteri, Near ia is a 
capacious harbour, in the ſhape of a half- moon; but ſhips 
cannot anchor in it, no bottom having ever yet been found. 
In this harbour there are two ſmall iſlands, and at a little 
diſtance from it two others, called by Pliny, Strabo, and 
Seneca, Hiera or Automate, and Theraſia. Seneca tells us , 
that the iſland of Theraſa appeared firſt in his time; and 
Pliny * ſpeaks of another, which he calls Thia, and places 
near Hiera, as quite new. This iſland, fays he, has been 
ſeen iſſuing out of the ſea in our days; and Fuftin » tells 
us, that in his time, a great e happening be- 
tween the iſlands of Thera and Theraſia, a new iſland ſprung 
up, to the great ſurprize of all who it. Dion Caſſius * 
alſo ſpeaks of an iſland appearing here in the reign of Clau- 
dius, which Aurelius Victor! calls a conſiderable ifland, and 
Syncellus mentions as appearing firſt in the forty - ſixth year 
of the Chriſtian ara. Cedrenus tells us, that in the tenth 
year of Les Iſauricus there appeared, for ſome days together, 
a thick fog between the iſlands of Thera and 7 herafia, and 
a ſmoke, as if a burning kiln or furnace were riling up; 
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aud that, on à ſudden, there appeared, floating on the ſur- 
face of the water, a new iſland, which at laſt faſtened to 
the iſland” of Fizra, and confiderably increaſed its bulk. At 
the ſame time ſuch vaſt quantities of pumice-ſtone were caſt 
up, as covered the coaſts of Macedon and Afia, as far as the 
Dardanelles. This happened, according to Theophaties, in 
the year of Chriſt 712, according to Nicephorus in 720. 
A modern writer, who deſcribes the iſland of Thera, called 
by the modern inhabitants Santorin, tells us, that, in his time, 
there were many old men in the iſland, who aſſured him, that 
they had ſeen, in 1573, a violent fire break out of the ſea, 
and ſoon after a new ifland appear, which from thence 
they called Micri Cammeni, that is, the little burnt iſland 2. 
This ſeems to confirm what Strabe fays d, viz. That in 
his time the fea between Thera and Therafia was obſerved 
to boil four days together, and that an iſland 1500 paces 
in compaſs ſuddenly appeared, as if it had been plucked 
up by engines from the bottom of the water. A modern 
traveller tells us, that a few years before his arrival in the 
iſland, an immenſe quantity of pumice-ftone arofe out of 
the harbour of Thera, with ſuch a dreadful noiſe, that at 
Sto, which is above 200 miles diſtant from Thera, they 
imagined the Venetian and Ottoman fleets had engaged e. 
In 1767 a new iſland appeared, if we may credit the 
accounts from the Levant, near Santorin or Thera, which 
was two miles in circuit at its firſt appearance, and was 
a few months after conſiderably increaſed by additional 
rocks caſt up in violent earthquakes by the ſea. The pre- 
ſent inhabitants of Thera never fail to acquaint ftrang- 
ers, that the many rocks which are ſeen about their iſland, 
were all brought into the world by earthquakes. Pliny 
tells us d, that Thera itſelf firft appeared after a violent 
earthquake; and that Thia, which is but two furlongs from 
it, was caſt up by the ſea in his time, on the eighth ot 
the [des of Fuly, M. Funius Silanus and L. Balbus being 
then conſuls. What Pliny advances is vouched by many o- 
ther antient writers. 

Tater are ſtill to be feen in Thera the ruins of the tem- 
ples of Neptune and Minerva, mentioned by Strabs, Pty, 
and the ſcholiaſt of Pindar. The iſtand was conſecrated to 
Apollo, and thence is called by Pindar the holy iſland *. The 
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ſhew, that this 
iſland made no ſmall figure even in the Roman times. It is 
now known by the name of Santorin or Santorgno, proba- 
bly derived from St. Irene, the tutelary ſaint of the iſland. 
heſe are the chief iſlands in the A gean, Icarian, and Cre- 
tan ſeas on the coaſts of Ha. We {hall now proceed to 
the Cyclades, the number and order of which is, — 
to Strabo f, as follows, Helena, Ceos, Cythnus, Seriphus, 
Melos, r Cimolis, Prepeſinthus, Olearus, Naxus, Pa- 
rus, Cyrus, Myconus, Tenus, Andrus, Gyaruss Moſt of 
theſe iſlands lie ſouth of Delos; ſo that this iſland is not 
Wan in the midſt of the Cyclades, as the antients ſeem to 
have ſuppoſed. 

Helena, now Macronifi, was antientl known by the names 
of Macris and Cranae ; but that of Helena prevailed over 
the other two, and was borrowed, according to Strobo 1, 
Pauſanias u, and Stephanus, from the Grecian beauty of that 
name, Paris having ſome time with her in this 
iſland, It is about three miles in breadth and eight in 
length, whence it is called the Long iſland. Pliny ſays it was 
ſeparated from the iſland of Eubæa by an earthquake. It 
is a barren and inhoſpitable place, being covered over with a 
deep ſand, and having but one ſpring, and that, as our mo- 
dern eravellers inform us, but a very poor one. Some have 
been of opinion, that this iſland was never inhabited ; but 
Goltzius mentions two medals relating to its antient inhabi- 
tants. It is ſeparated from the continent of Attica by a 
ſtreight eight miles over. 

Ces, Cea, or Cia, lies oppoſite to the promontory of 
Achaia. called Sunium, and is fifty miles in compaſs *. This 
iſland is commended by the antients on account of its ferti- 
lity and richneſs of its paſtures 1. The firſt ſilk-ſtuffs, if 
Pliny and Solinus are to be credited, were wrought here. 
Ceos was particularly famous for the excellent figs it produced, 
as the ſame Pliny informs us . It was firſt peopled by A. 
ri/fleus the ſon of Apollo and Cyrene, who, being grieved for 
the death of his ſon Adtæon, retired from Thebes, at the per- 
ſuaſion of his mather, and went over with ſome Thelans to 
Ceos, at that time uninhabited . Diadorus Siculus tells us, 
that he retired to * iſland of Cos; but the antients, as 
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Servius obſerves, called both theſe iſlands by the ſame name 
of Cix. Be that as it will, the iſland of Cros became ſo po- 
pulous, that a law obtained there, commariding all perſons 
upwards of to be poiſoned, that others might have 
where withal to ſubſiſt; ſo that none above ſixty were to be 
ſcen in the iſland, being obliged, after they arrived at that 
age, either to ſubmit to the law, or abandon the country, 
leaving all their effects behind them . Ceos had, in former 
times, four famous cities, vit. Fulis, Carthea, Coreſſus, and 
Praceſſa. The two latter were, according to Pliny, ſwal- 


lowed up by an earthquake 7. The other two flouriſhed in 
Strabo's time. Carthea ſtood on a riſing d, at the 


oun 

end of a valley, about three miles from the fa. The fitu- 
ation of it, as deſcribed by Strabo, agrees with that of the 
preſent town of Zia, which gives name to the whole iſland. 
The ruins both of Carthza and Julis are ftill remaining ; 
thoſe of the latter take up a whole mountain, and are called 
by the modern inhabitants Polis, that is, the city. Near this 
place are to be ſeen the ruins of a ſtately temple, with a 
great many pieces of broken pillars and ſtatues of moſt exquiſite 
workmanſhip.  'The walls of the city were of marble, and 
ſome pieces are ftill remaining above twelve feet in length. 
Julis was, according to Strabs, the birth-place of Simonides, 
Bacchylides, Erafiftratus, and Ariflo (U). The Oxford * r- 

| es 
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(U) The antients mention two great me natives of Czos, both 
f bearing the name of Simonides. The elder, the ſon of one Leo- 
$ prepis, was born in the fifry-fixth olympiad, and died in the ſe- 


venty-cighth, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. He wrote in 
f the Doric dialeQ the hiſtory of Camby/es and Darius Hyſt aſpis, and 


in Tyrit verſes the battles of Artemiſium and Salamis. 
have added to the Greek alphabet the four letters H. 
| according to Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſas and 
| Nuintilian, a particular talent in moving his readers to compaſh- 
: en ; and to this probably Carallus alluded in the foilowing lines: 


He was highly favoured by the princes of Greece and Sicily, 
eſpecially by Pazſaxias and Hiero. He wrote ſeveral books, a ca- 
talogue of which may be ſeen in Szidas and the anonymous author 


of the chronology of the olympiads (35). He carried the prize 


(35) Suidas in lex. & anonym. olymp. 82. | 
| Oose2 | of 


Cythnus. 


to Simonides, and wrote ſome tragedies. Arie was ' a Peripatetic 
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bles tell us 1, that Simonides, the ſon of Leoprepis, invented 
a ſort of artificial memory, whereof he ſhewed the principles 
at Athens, and add, that he was deſcended of another Si- 


monides, who was a poet no leſs renowned than himſelf. One 


of theſe two poets invented thoſe doleful verſes, which are 
ſung at funerals, and are called by the Latins, Neniæ. 
Strabo tells us, That the Athenians having beſieged the ci- 
ty of Fulis, raiſed the ſiege, upon 3 that the inhabi- 
tants had reſolved to murder all the children under a certain 
age, that other uſeful perſons might not be employed in 


looking after them . Ceos was, with the other Greet iſlands, 


ſubdued by the Romans, and beſtowed upon the Athenian; 
by Marc Anthony the triumvir, together with Agina, Tinos, 
x8 ſome other adjoining iflands , which were all reduced to 
one Roman province by Veſpafian. 

Cythnus, about twelve miles eaſt of Ceos, is counted, by 
Strabo, among the moſt fruitful iſlands of the Egean ſea. 


1 Epoch. 55. r Vide Hon Ar. 1. ii. Od. 1. C STRa- 
BO, ubi ſupra. t AyPian. I. i. 


of poetry, probably is Send hates weeks the of tieth 
of his age. After his death the Syracufians erected a — 
monument to his memory, which was afterwards demoliſhed by 
Phanix general of the Agrigentines. On this occaſion Callimachur 
wrote a piece againſt Phenix, wherein he introduced Simonide; 
complaining of that general, for not ſhewing the ſame regard to 
him, which Caſter and Pollux had ſhewn, when they reſcued him 
from the danger he was in of being cruſhed under the ruins of a 
houſe that was ready to fall, as Phadru relates in his fables. 
The other Simonides was of Smenides the elder, and 
flouriſhed a little before the P war. He was, as Sui- 
das informs us, author of the three books of inventions, and wrote 
as many of genealogies, whence the ſchaliaſt of gives 
him the ſurname of the Genealogi/f. Bacchylides was nearly related 


P er of no mean character. Eraſifiratus was an eminent 
phyſician, the grandſon of Ariforle, and 7 under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus or Antiochus Nicanor. He is ſaid to have been the 
firſt who diſcovered that Antiochus Soter was in pA. with his mo- 
ther-in-!aw Stratonice, as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of that 
prince's reign. Traſiſtratus is mentioned by Pliny (36), Pla- 


12 375 Appian (38), — (39), Valerian, Maximas (40), 


(36) Plis. I. xiv. c. 7. 4.4. . xxix. c. 1. 
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was the bitth- place of Cyadias, an eminent painter, men- 
tioned by Dionyſius and his commentator Exftathius. The 
cheeſe of Cythnus was, according to Stephanus and Fulixs 
Pollux, in great requeſt among the antients. The ifland 
is now called Thermia, from the Greek word Thermos, fig- 
nifying hot, by reaſon it abounds with hot ſprings, which 
are much commended by the antients. There are ſome re- ' 
a antient and very magnificent city on the ſouth- 
ern . 
Seriphus, now Serpho, is a barren rock rather than an iſland, Seriphus. 
whence Tacitus calls it the Seriphian rock u. Pliny allows it 
only twelve miles in compaſs * ; but, according to our modern 
travellers, it is thirty-ſix. The rugged and ſteep mountains 
of Seriphus gave the poets occaſion to feign, that Perſeus 
transformed the inhabitants into ſtones. Strabo tells us, that 
on this coaſt was found the cheſt, wherein Acriſus had ſhut 
up Perſeus and his mother Danae *. Origen ſpeaks of the in- 
habitants of this iſland with great contempt! ; but Herodotus 
lets us know, that the inhabitants of Seriphus, Siphnos, and 
Melos were the only iſlanders that refuſed to admit the fleet 
and troops of Xerxes *.* The fame author adds, that the Se- 
ripbians were originally Athenians, and that they affiſted their 
countrymen With two gallies againſt the Perſians. They 
were in antient times governed by kings; but of theſe we 
had one only mentioned in hiſtory, viz. Polydectes, and of 
him we know nothing but what we read in the poets. To 1 
this place the Romans confined enormous offenders. Here i 
died Gaſhus Severus the famous orator, baniſhed by Augu/tus 4 
for ſpeaking with too much freedom ; a fault which ſeventeen 
years of baniſhment in the iſle of Crete had not cured him 
of *. Yeftzlia the wife of Labeo, being convicted of adultery, 
was ſent to Seriphus to ſpend the remainder of her life there b. 
One Stratonicus, mentioned by Plutarch e, being baniſhed to 
this iſland, found the place ſo very diſagreeable, that he one 
day aſked his landlord, what crimes were puniſhed in his coun- 
try with baniſhment ? The Seriphian anſwered, Perjury.. 
Why then, replied Stratonicus, don't you forſwear yourſelf, 
that you may be baniſhed from ſuch an execrable place? Pli- 
ny d and Elan © tells us, that the frogs of Seriphus are natu- 
rally mute, but as noiſy as any others when tranſported out of 
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pe If upiter, ſay the poets, ſtruck the frogs duimb 
of Perſeus, who could not fleep here for the 
a oy dads) Ne e ee 
anne The waters as our mo- 
dern travellers obſerve, are not colder here than elſewhere, 
nor the frogs leſs noiſy 7. However, this leſs 

gave riſe to the proverb, quoted by Sr 


ephanus and Suidas, A: 
ſilent as a frog of Seriphus. This iſland abounds with mines 
of iron and load-ſtone, and had antiently a very convenient 
harbour. The onions of Seriphus are highly commended by 
_ r 

ivated by the inhabitants with extraordinary care, 
being the only ey the iſland affords. 
Melos lies about twenty four miles off of cape Scyllæum, 
now Schilli, in n us, is ſixty miles in compaſs, and, 
according to Pliny oft round. This ifland, though 


ſmall, made a very conſiderable figure in the flouriſhing ages 
of Crete. Melos, ſays 


ven hundred years . 
bitants, ſays the ſame Thucydides ', were originally Lacedeme- 
n:ans, and therefore refuſed in the time of the hr 
war to join the Athentans, declaring, that 

tain a ſtrit neutrality, which they did — 2 Stepha- 

kus and Feſtus will have the Melians to be a colony of Pen. 
cians, and the iſland to have borrowed its name from one HA. 
los who led the colony. Be that as it will, the Melians could 
never be prevailed upon to join the other iſlanders and Atbe- 
nians againſt the Lacedemonians ; which the Athenians reſent- 
ing, ſent Nicias with a fleet of threeſcore fail and two thou- 
ſand land- forces to beſiege the capital of the iſland. Nicia- 
landed in the iſland, laid waſte the country, but was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of the town, the Maliant having made a 
more vigorous reſiſtance than he expected *. Some time after 
the Athenians made another deſcent with three thouſand men 
under the command of Cleomedes and Tiſas, but could not 
reduce the town, till they were re:nforced with new troops 
from Athens, which arriving with Philacrates brought the Me- 
lians to ſuch ſtreights, that they were forced to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. The Athenians, at the inſtigation of Alcibiades, 
treated them with great cruelty, putting to the ſword all thoſe 
who were able to bear arms, and carrying into Attica the wo- 
men and children, where they were fold for flaves. The iſland 
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being thus quite unpeopled, a new was ſent thither 
from Athens. But not long after Lyſander the Lacedæmonian 
general, having obliged the Athenians in their turn to ſurren- 
der at diſcretion, releaſed the captive Melians, and reſtored 
them to their native country, after having driven from thence 
the Athenian colony. elos afterwards underwent the ſame 
fate as the other iſlands of the Ægean ſea, that is, it fell un- 
der the yoke of the Romans, and was by them reduced with 
the other iſlands to a province. Melos was the birth-place of 
the philoſopher Diagoras, who was the firſt, as La&antius 
informs us, that aſſerted there were no gods, whence he had 
the ſurname of Atherff. This iſland abounds with iron mines, 
and was in former ages famed for its wine and honey ; from 
the latter ſome are of opinion it took the name of Melos. 
Clemens Alexandrinus ® and Julius Pollux * greatly commend 
the paſtures and mineral waters of this iſland ; but Hippocra- 
tes ſpeaks of one, who, being cured of the itch by uſing the 
waters of Melos, fell into a dropſy, of which he died o. The 
allum of Melos was in great requeſt among the Romans, who 
preferred it, as we read in Pliny ?, to that of any other coun- 
try except the Egyptian. 
Siphnus, now Siphanto, is about thirty 

from Melos, and, according to Pliny, twenty-eight in cir- 
cumference, though our modern geographers allow it to be 
forty. It was antiently known by the names of Merepe, or 
Merapia, and Acis. The name of Siphnus, if we believe 
Stephanus is of a later date, and borrowed from Siphnus the 
ſon of union, who ſettled here with a colony. The air of 
Siphnus is exceeding wholeſome, and the ſoil equally fruitful, 
producing great plenty of delicious fruits, and corn enough 
to ſupport its inhabitants. The morals of the antient Siph- 
mans were very deprayed ; whence it was proverbially ſaid of 
perſons leading a debauched and diſſolute life, that they lived 
e Siphnians 4. Siphnus had formerly ſeveral harbours, 
and has ſtill five very ſafe ones, viz. Faro, Vati, Chitriani, 
Chiromi ſſo, and Calanca. There were formerly here rich 
mines of gold, as Pauſanias informs us*, and great plenty 
of lead ; whence the inhabitants were reckoned very rich, 
and the iſland diſtinguiſhed with the epithet of happy. The- 
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ſix miles diſtant Siphnus. 


Cumolis. 


Oliaros. 
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ophraſftns t, Pliny *, and Tfidorus v mention certain cups of 
{tone made in Siphnus, which were in great eſteem among the 
Romans. In the laſt century the Grand Signior ſent ſome Fews 
to examine into the lead-mines ; but the inhabitants, appre- 
hending they ſhould be obliged to work in them, bribed the 
captain of the veſſel, which brought the Fews, to fink his 
ſhip ; by which means the cargo of ore was loſt, and the Jews, © 
who deſigned to farm the mines, all drowned. Some time 
alter other undertakers came upon the ſame errand, but as 
they met with no better ſucceſs, the undertaking was dropt. 
Cimolis is ſeparated from Melos by a ſtreight, which is ſcarce 
a mile over. It is, according to Pliny, twelve miles in com- 
paſs, and was antiently called Echinuſa, or the ifland of Vipers. 
it is now known by the name of Argentiere, which it bor- 
rowed from the filver mines, with which it is ſaid to abound, 
The preſent inhabitants ſhew theſe mines to ftrangers, but 
are afraid to meddle with them, leſt the Turks ſhould load 
them with taxes under pretence that they reaped great advan- 
tages from them. This iſland is a very barren place, and full 
of rocks and mountains. It is ſcarce ever mentioned in hiſtory, 
having always followed the fate of Melos. The terra Cimo- 
lia, or Cimolian earth, is greatly commended by Pliny ? ; it 
is a kind of chalk ufed by the preſent inhabitants, as it was 
by their forefathers in Pliny's time *, in waſhing linen and 
whitening it. The ſame author ſpeaks of the medicinal vir- 
tues of this earth; but theſe it has no more at preſent, and 
perhaps never had. The whole iſland is covered with this fort 
of chalk, whence it is called by Ovid a chalky country . 
Prepeſinthus is a ſmall iſland between Siphnus and Melos, 
about four miles in compaſs. It is mentioned only by Artemi- 
dorus and Strabo ®, and contains nothing worthy of notice. 
Olearus, or Oliaros, mentioned by Straba e, Pliny d, 
Virgil*, Ovid f, &c. is ſixteen miles in compaſs, and ſepara- 
ted from the iſle of Paros by a ſtreight ſeven miles over. "This 
Hand was, according to Heraclides Ponticus as quoted by Ste- 
phanus, firit peopled by a Phxnician colony from Sidon. This 
iſland, now known by the name of A:tiparo:, exhibits one 
of the greateſt curioſities in nature, namely the vegetation of 
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ſtones, which is deſcribed at length by a modern traveller, to 
whom we refer our readers ©, 


Naxos now Naxia, was formerly known by the names of Naxos, 


Strongyle, Dia, Dionyſias, Callipolis, and Little Sicily. It 
was called Strongyle trom a Greek word ſignifying round, though 
in reality it is rather ſquare than round. "The names of Dia 
or Divine, and Dionyſias were given it as being conſecrated 
in a peculiar manner to the fabulous god Dionyſius or Bac- 
chus. The name of Callipolis Pliny and Solinus derive from 
the metropolis of the iſland, formerly a moſt beautiful City, 
which is the import of the word Callipalis x. The great fruit- 
fulneſs of the country gave riſe to the name of Little Sicily, 
Nexo being the moſt fruitful of all the Cyclades, as Agathe- 
nerus informs us, and no leſs fertile than Sicily itſelf. As 
for the name of Naxos, ſome tell us that it was borrowed 
from one Naxos, under whoſe conduct the Carians poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the iſland ; others pretend it received this name 
from Naxus the ſon of Endymion. Stephanus, Suidas, and 
Phavorinus derive the name of Naxus from the Greet word 
Naxai, ſignifying to ſacrifice, and will have it to have been ſo 
called from the many ſacrifices offered here to Bacchus With 
theſe Bocbart agrees as to its being called Naxos from the ſa- 
crifices performed here in honour of Bacchus, but will have 
the word Naxos to be a corruption of the Phanician Nacſa 
og Nicſa, ſignifying a ſacrifice or offering. Naxos is, accord- 
ing to Pliny k, ſeventy five, according to the preſent inhabi- 
tants, an hundred miles in compaſs. It has Paros to the weſt, 
Myconos and Delos to the north, and Jos to the ſouth. This 
iſland is the moſt fruitful of the Archipelags, and was in for- 
mer ages famed for the excellent wines it produced: Archi- 
lxchus, as quoted by Athenæus, compares them to the nectar 
of the gods ; and Aſcleprades, cited by Stephanus, tells us, 
that Bacchus took more delight in Naxos than in any other 
place whatſoever, having himſelf raught the inhabirants to 
cultivate their vines. The wine of Naxos maintains to this 
day its antient reputation, being by ſome deemed the beſt of 
the Levant, Beſides wine, this iſland abounds with all forts 
of delicious fruits, the plains being covered with orange, 
olive, lemon, cedar, citron, pomegranate, mulberry, and 
hg-trees. It was formerly famous for quarries of that ſort of 
marble, which the Greeks called Ophites, from its being green 


and ſpeckled with white ſpots like the ſkia of a ſerpent. The 
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ſtones, which is deſcribed at length by a modern traveller, to 
whom we refer our readers *®. * 

Naxos now Naxia, was formerly known by the names of Naxos. 
Strongyle, Dia, Dionyſias, Callipolis, and Little Sicily. It 
was Strongyle from a Greek word ſignifying round, though 
in reality it is rather ſquare than round. he names of Dia 
" os Divine, and Diomſias were given it as being conſecrated 
in a peculiar manner to the fabulous god Diony/ius or Bac- 
chus, The name of Callipolis Pliny and Solinus derive from 
the metropolis of the iſland, formerly a moſt beautiful city, 
which is the import of the word Callipolis >. The great fruit- 
fulneſs of the cou gave riſe to the name of Little Sicily, 
Naxos being the n fruitful of all the Cyclades, as Agathe- 
nerus informs us, and no leſs fertile than Sicily itſelf. As 
for the name of Naxos, ſome tell us that it was borrowed 
from one Naxos, under whoſe conduct the Carians poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the iſland ; others pretend it received this name 
from Naxus the ſon of Endymion. Stephanus, Suidas, and 
Phavorinus derive the name of Naxus from the Greek word 
Naxai, ſignifying to ſacrifice, and will have it to have been ſo 
called from the many ſacrifices offered here to Bacchus With 
theſe Bachart agrees as to its being called Naxos from the ſa- 
; crifices performed here in honour of Bacchus, but will have 
| the word Naxes to be a corruption of the Phænician Nacſa 
og Nicſa, ſignifying a ſacrifice or offering. Naxos is, accord- 
ing to Pliny x, ſeventy five, according to the preſent inhabi- 
tants, an hundred miles in compaſs. It has Paros to the weſt, 
Myconos and Delos to the north, and Jos to the ſouth. This 
iſland is the moſt fruitful of the Archipelago, and was in for- 
mer famed for the excellent wines it produced : Archi- 
hebus, as quoted by Atbenæus, compares them to the nectar 
of the gods ; and Aſcleprades, cited by Stephanus, tells us, 
that Bacchus took more delight in Naxos than in any other 
place whatſoever, having himſelf taught the inhabirants to 
cultivate their vines. The wine of Naxos maintains to this 
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of delicious fruits, the plains being covered with orange, 
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length obliged by a drought and famine to abandon it. 
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beſt emeril is found here on mountains near the weſtern coaſt, 
whence the neighbouring cape is called by the 7talians 
Smeriglio, or the Emeril Cape. As to the inhabitants of Nax- 
85, Diodorus tells us, that the iſland was firſt peopled by 
the Thracians, who ſettled here on the following occaſion. 
Boreas had two ſons, Butes and Lycurgus, by different 
mothers. Butes, who was the younger, entered into a plot 
againſt his brother; which being diſcovered, Boreas com- 
manded him to leave Thrace and find himſelf ſome other habi- 
tation. Butes imbarqued with his accomplices, and ſteering 
his courſe to the Cyclades, poſſeſſed himſelf of Naxos, then 
called Strongyle, and lived upon plunder, ſeizing all the ſhips 
that failed that way. But as Butes and his Thracians wanted 
women, and the neighbouring iſlands were either thinly inha- 
bited or quite deſolate, they failed to Theſſaly, and landing 
there ſeized upon ſome women, while they were celebratin 
the myſteries of Bacchus on a mountain near the ſhore called 
Diros. Butes having uſed violence on this occaſion to Coro- 
nides, ſhe made her complaints to Bacchus, who ſtruck Butes 
with madneſs, which occaſioned his death, he having thrown 
himſelf down a precipice and died of the fall. The other 
Thracians returned with the Theſſal:an women to Strongyle, 
carrying with them, amongſt others, Iphimedia the wife of 
Aloeas and Pancratis his daughter, both women of extraordi- 
nary beauty. On their return they created Agaſſamenus king 
of the iſland in the room of Bates, beſtowing upon him Pan- 
cratis,as he did Iphimedia on one of his intimate friends, whom 
he had appointed commander in chief of his foices. In the 
mean time Alocas ſent his two fons Otus and Ephialtes in queſt 
of his wife and daughter. Theſe landing in the iſland with a 
ſtrong body of men, engaged the Thracians, routed them, 
took their metropolis by ſtorm, and made themſelves maſters 
of the whole iſland. Not long after the two brothers fell 
out, which occaſioned a civil war, wherein many were killed 
on both ſides, and amongſt the reſt the two brothers by one 
another; but the Theſſalians afterwards adored them as demi- 
gods or heroes. After the Theſſalians had held the iſland for 
the ſpace of two hundred years and upwards, they were at 
After 
the Trojan war the Carians, being then powerful at ſea, ſet- 
tled here, and called the iſland Naxos from their king, who 


was the ſon of Poleman. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Leu- 


cippus, and Leucippus by his fon Smardius, in whoſe rei 

Theſeus coming out of Crete landed here with Ariadne, whom 
he was, as Dicdorus tells us, commanded in his ſleep by Bac- 
chus to leave in this iſland, which he did accordingly, and Bac- 
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chus having retired with her to mount Arius, they both ſoon 
after diſappeared F (W). In proceſs of time a colony of 
Cnidans-and Rhodians ſettled here, under the conduct of Hip- 
pothous and Aut hus; and laſt of all the /onians, who by degrees 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole iſland, whence the Naxi- 
ans are by Herodotus called Tonians, and ranked among the 
Athenian colonies l. 

Naxos was formerly a very flouriſhing republic, and by far 
the moſt powerful of the Cyclades, as Herodotus informs us ®, 
and had ſeveral cities of note, amongſt others Naxos the me- 
tropolis of the iſland mentioned i Ptolemy ® ; the preſent ci- 
ty of Naxia, which is the capital, was perhaps built on the 
ruins of the antient Naxos, whence it retains the ſame 
name. | 

Tur Naxians were firſt governed by kings, as we have 
hinted above out of Drodorus, but afterwards formed them- 
ſelves into a republic, and enjoyed their liberty till the time 
of Piſetratus tyrant of Athens, who having ſubdued Naxos 
beſtowed it upon Lygdamis a native of the iſland, for having 
afiſted him with men and money in uſurping the ſovereign 
power ®, Upon the death of Lygdamis they recovered their 
liberty, and even poſſeſſed themſelves of the neighbourin 
ilands of Pares and Andros. In the reign of Darius Hyftaſ- 
pis, Ariſftagoras, governor of Miletus in Ionia, formed a de- 
ſign of ſurprizing Naxos, under colour of reſtoring the no- 
bles, who had been driven out by the popular faction and ta- 
ken refuge in Miletus. Darius furniſhed him with two hun- 
dred ſhips and a conſiderable body of land- forces to be em- 
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W) The antients mention two women, who had the common 
name of Ariadne ; and in honour of both feſtivals were yearly ſo- 
lemnized in the iſland of Naxos. The one was thought to be of a 
gay and pleaſant temper ; and therefore her feſtival was obſerved 
with muſic and many other expreſſions of joy and mirth. The o- 
ther was the ſame whom Theſeus is ſuppoſed to have left big with 
child on the coaſt of Naxos, and is ſaid to have been of a melan- 
choly diſpoſition, whence the ſolemnity dedicated to her had a 
ſhew of ſorrow and mourning. In memory of her being left by 
Theſeus, it was uſual on this occaſion for a young man to lie down 
and counterfeit all the agonies of women in labour. This feſti- 
val is faid to have been firſt inſtituted by Theſes, to atone in ſome 
degree for his ingratitude to her (41). ; 


(41) Plut. in Theſes. 
P p p 2 ployed 
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ployed in this expedition. But the Naxians, being fore. 
warned by Megabates the Perfian general, with whom” Ariſta. 
geras happened to fall out, put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence, and obliged Ari/fagoras, after a ſiege of four months, 
to drop the enterprize, and retire to the continent. On the 
miſcarriage of this expedition Ari „ as we have related 
in the hiftory of Per/ia, revolted from the Perfians, and pre- 
vailed upon the 7onians to join in his revolt, which end- 
leſs calamities upon Jonia. Not long after the Perſian; 
made a ſecond deſcent on Naxos, under the command of Da- 
tis and Artaphernes, and meeting with no oppoſition, the in- 
habitants having at their approach abandoned their habitations 
and fled to the mountains, they themſelves of the iſ- 
land, ravaged the whole country, and laid the city with in 
temples in aſbes* The Naxians, being thus brought under 
the Perſian yoke, could not help ſending fome ſhips of 
war to their aſſiſtance in their expedition againſt Greece ; but 
the officers, who commanded them, at the perſuaſion of De- 
mocritus, the moſt wealthy and powerful citizen of Naxos, 
inſtead of joining the Perfians, went over with their ſhips to 
the Athemans. At the battle of Platea the Naxians gave 
fingular proofs of their valour, as we read in Dioderus Na 
lus, being above the other iſlanders zealous in the defence of 
the common liberties of Greece 1. They were at that time, 
according to Herodotus, in a very flouriſhing condition, had 
a great number of flaves, a ſquadron of ſhips well appointed, 
and eight thouſand land-forces*. In the P war 
they declared for the Atbherians, as did moſt ofthe other {lands 
of the Ægean ſea; but, being treated by them more like ſub- 
jects than allies, attempted to ſhake off the yoke. The 4- 
thentans fent a powerful fleet againſt them, beſieged their ca- 
pital, and forced them to accept what conditions Athens was 
pleaſed to impoſe. Thacydides obſerves, that Nazos was the 
firſt of the confederate cities which the Athenians deprived of 
their liberty f. From this time they continued ſubject to the 
Athenians till they fell into the hands of the Romans, which 
happened in the Afithridatic war. After the battle of Phi- 
lippr Mari Anthony beftowed Naxos, Andros, and ſome other 
iſlands on the Rhodians, who oppreſſed them to ſuch a degree, 
that he w«s ſoon obliged to drive them out, and reftore thoſe 
iſlanders to their former ſtate of liberty, which they enjoyed 
till the reign of Veſpaſan *. 
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WiTHIN a ftone's caſt frem Naxes is a rock, on which 
is ſtill to be ſeen 2 very beautiful gate of marble, which the 
inhabitants call the gate of Bacchus s palace; bar is without all 
doubt part of the magnificent temple, which the Naias: 
built here in Honour of that god. For they had a tradition 
that Bacchus was born in their ifland, and educated among 
them by the nymphs Philias, Coronidis, and Cleidis, and that 
out of gratitude for the Kindneſs ſhewn him in his infancy by 
the Naxians, he had taken the ifland under his protection, 
ar yp age; rag aa rang. age > 6 
againſt encaues. Ihe gate we are ſpeaking of is cight- 
een foot high, eleven foot three inches broad, and remarka- 
bly beautiful. This temple and the iſland on which it ſtood 
were joined to Naxos by a ſtone bridge, on which were to 
be ſeen iu 1547 the conduits which ſerved to convey the wine 
from Naxos into the cellars of the temple. This is what 
we learn from Bennedettoe Berdonio v; but our more modern 
travellers take no notice of this bridge. 

Tus iſland of Paros was antiently called Pacłia, — Paros. 
or Minis, Demetrias, Zacynthus, Hyria, Hileaſſa, and 
Cabargzis *. The name of Cabarnis is borrowed, acccording to 
Stephanus, from one Cabarnus, who firſt acquainted Ceres with 
the rape of her daughter Proſerpin or, according to 
chius, · from the Cabarui, the of Ceres being ſo called 
by the inhabitants of this iſland. Bechart? tells us, that the 
word Cabarnis in the Phanician tongue ſignifies to 
whence the pnefts were called in ſome places, ſuch eſpecially 
% had any communication with Phanice, Cabarni, that is, 

ificers. The name of Minoa it borrowed from Minos king 
of Crete, who ſubdued this as he did moſt of the other iflands 
of the Agean ſea*. It was called Paros, which name it 
retains to this day, from Paros the ſon of Parrbaſius, or, as 
will have it, of Jaſen the Argonaut. Pares, ac- 
cording to P/iny's computation , is diſtant from Naxes ſeven 
miles and à half, and twenty-cight from Delos. Some of the 
modern travellers will have it to be fourſcore b, others only 
ity, miles in compaſs . Pliny ſays it is half as large as 
Naxos, that is, between thirty fix and thirty ſeven miles in 
vant It was antiently a rich and powerful land, being 
the moſt wealthy and happy of the Cy- 
— end by Cornelius Nepss an ifland elated with its riches 4. 
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The city of Paros, which was the metropolis of the iſland, 
is ſtiled by Stephanus a potent city, and ſaid to have been one 
of the largeſt in the Archipelago; the preſent city of Paros, 
or, as the natives call it Parichia, is ſuppoſed to have been 
built upon its ruins, the neighbouring country abounding 
with valuable monuments of antiquity ; the very walls of the 

ent city are built with columns, architraves, pedeſtals, 
mingled with pieces of antient marble of a ſurprizing Dignels, 
Every 


which were once employed in more noble edifices. Ey 
one knows, that Paros was formerly famous for its marble, 
which was of an extraordinary whiteneſs, and in ſuch requeſt 
among the antients, that the beſt ſtatuaries uſed no other*, 
Pliny tells us f, that the Parian marble and no other was 
made uſe of in adorning the frontiſpiece of the celebrated la- 
byrinth in Egypt, which was counted one of the wonders of 
the world. The beſt quarries were thoſe of mount Marpeſus 
or Marpeſſus, mentioned by Virgil s and his interpreter Ser- 
vius. In this mountain are ſtill to be ſeen caverns of an ex- 
traordinary depth, which the modern inhabitants and travel- 
lers take to be the antient quarries. The quarries of Paros, 
if Pliny is to be credited, were fo deep, that even in the 
cleareſt weather the workmen were obliged to uſe lamps, 
whence the marble was called by the Greeks Lychnites, that 
is, worked by the light of lamps h. The ſame author tells us, 
that in a block of marble, dug up in one of theſe quarries, 
when broken by the workmen, there appeared a beautiful re- 
preſentation of Silenus engraved on the ſtone by the hand of na- 
ture i. In one of the quarries, diſtant about four miles from 
the preſent city of Parichia, is ſtill to be ſeen a baſſo-relievo 
cut in the rock, and containing twenty nine figures of nymphs 
and ſatyrs dancing a kind of brawl. This was done, as ap- 
pears from the inſcription, by one Adamas Odryſes in honour 
of the nymphs. Though Pliny greatly commends the Parian 
marble, yet he prefers to it that of Luna in Italy, as being 
both whiter and of a cloſer grain k. The iſland is provided 
with ſeveral capacious and ſaſe harbours, and was antiently 
much reſorted to by traders. Archilochus, the inventer of 
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the [ambic verſe, was a native of Paros. Horace was in the dit 
right when he ſaid, that rage armed him with Jambics! ; dre 

for his verſes were ſo fatirical and biting, that Lycambes, a- tho 
gainſt whom he wrote, hanged himſelf out of deſpair. Ly- Th 
cambes, after having betrothed his daughter to him, beſtowed 
Prix. I. iv. c. 12. & |. xxxvi. c. 5. fldem, ibid. ü VII II. WO bi 
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her upon another, which affront the poet revenged by com- 
poſing thoſe bitter invectives, which obliged Lycambes to 
lay violent hands on himſelf. His books were forbidden at 
Sparta for their wanton and obſcene expreſſions, and him- 
ſelf baniſhed the country. He was contemporary with Gy- 
ges king of Lydia. The author of the moſt valuable monu- 
ment of antiquity now extant, that is, of the Oxford inar- 
bles, was born in this iſland, as Gaſſendus informs us , but his 
name has not reached us. He lived, according to the learn- 
ed Uſher, in the third century before the chriſtian æra. As 
to the inhabitants of Paros, this iſland was, according to 
Thucydides a, firſt peopled by the Phenicians, who were be- 
fore other nations maſters of the ſea. Afterwards the Cari- 
ans ſettled here, as we are told both by Thucydides o and Di- 
oderus?. But it is no eaſy matter to reconcile theſe two au- 
thors as to the time when the Carians came firſt into the 
iſland ; for Thucydides tells us, that the Carians were driven 
out by the Cretans under the conduct of Minos; and Dio- 
dirus writes, that the Carians did not ſettle here till after the 
Trajan war, and that they found the Cretans in poſſeſſion of 
the iſland. Stephanus is of opinion, that the Cretans mixed 
with ſome Arcadians were the only nations that ever poſſeſſed 
this iſland. Minos himſelf, if we believe Pliny 1, reſided 
ſome time in the iſland of Paros, and received here the me- 
ancholy news of the death of his ſon Arndrogeus, who was 
killed in Attica, after he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the pub- 
lic games. When Hercules paſſed through Paros, going in 
queſt of the girdle of Hippolita by order of Eury/theus, he 
found there E » Chryſes, Nephalion, and Philolaus, 
the ſons of Minos, and with them a great many Cretans*. 
As to the hiſtory of Paros, we find the inhabitants of this 
iſland choſen from among all the Greeks by the Mileſians to 
compoſe the differences, which had for two generations 
rent that unhappy ſtate into various parties and factions C. 
They acquitted themſelves of this charge with great prudence, 
and reformed the government in the manner we have related 
in the hiſtory of Ailetus. They joined Darius in his expe- 
dition againſt Greece, aſſiſting him with a conſiderable ſqua- 
dron, but after the victory obtained by Miltiades at Mara- 
than they were reduced to great ſtraits by that general. 
The matter is thus related by; Herodotus © : Miltiades having 
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by his ſueceſs at Marathon acquired a much reputa- 
tien at Athens than he had before, demanded ſeventy ſhips of 
the Athenians with men and money in proportion, aſſuring 
them, without declaring his defign, that he would lead them 
into a country, from whence they ſhould bring home great 
riches without any manner of trouble. The Athenians, ac- 
cepting the propoſal with joy, prepared the ſhips, and Mil- 
trades, being ſupplied with all things neceſſary for his enter- 
prize, fet fail for Pares, under colour of chaſtifing the Pa- 
rians for having aſſiſted the Perſians at Marathon. But the 
true motive of his expedition was his private hatred againit 
the Parians, becauſe one Lyſageras the ſon of Tiſens, who 
was of Parian extraction, had ſpoke ill of him to Hydarne, 
the Perfian. Miltiades on his arrival at Paros beſieged the 
capital, threatening to take it by ſtorm and plunder the houſes, 
unleſs the citizens fent him an hundred talents. Tbe Pa- 
riens, inſtead of granting him his demand, applied themſelves 
wholly to the defence of their city, repairing the fortifications 
and working in the night, till they had made their walls 
twice as high as they were before, in that part where they 
were leaſt defenſible ; infomuch, that Miltiades could not by 
any means make himſelf maſter of the city. That great ge- 
neral, ſeeing he could not reduce the Parians by force, had 
recourſe to one Timo, prieſteſs of the national gods, and then 
his priſoner, who adviſed him to perform ſome ſecret cere- 
mony in the temple of Ceres near the city. Miltiades fol- 
lowed her advice, went directly to the incloſure of the temple, 
and after having endeavoured in vain to open the gate, mount- 
ed the wall and leaped down with a deſign to enter the ſacred 
place. But while he ſtood before the door of the temple, be- 
ing ſeized with a ſudden terror, he refolved to return, and 
leaping down from the ſame place had the misfortune to 
break his leg. The ceremony either did not ſucceed, or was 
not at Jeaſt attended with the promiſed ſucceſs; for MHiltia- 
ler, after having kept the city blocked up for the ſpace of 
twenty fix days, was obliged to drop the enterprize and re- 
turn to Athens with diſgrace . Upon his departure, the 
Parians being informed of the counſel which Timo had given 
to Miltiades, and defirous to bring her to juſtice, ſent depu- 
ties to conſult the oracle of Delp bos, whether they ſhould pu- 
niſh her with death for endeavouring to betray the city to the 
enemy, and diſcovering the facred myſteries to Miltiades, 
which it was a great crime to reveal to any man. The Py 
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Cnar. 1. Tbe Hiſtory of the Cyelades. 
zan anſwered, That Timo was not the author of that ad- 
vice, but that the gods, having determined to deſtroy Mil- 
tiades, had only made. her the inſtrument of his death v. 
Cornelius Nepos likewiſe relates the ſiege of Paros by Mi ltia- 
des, but varies in ſome particulars from Herodotus; for that 
writer tells us, that the Fthenian general having inveſted the 
city by ſea and land, reduced it to ſuch ſtraights, that the in- 
habitants deſired ro capitulate. But in the mean time a wood 
on the continent Eng ee. oy what accident was never 
known, the Parians imagined it to be a ſignal iven them by 
the of Darius advancing to their relief ; whereu 
wr os reg add no mare 5 
to the terms offered them by the enemy. Miltiades like- 
viſe, apprehending that the WES Boſe wo roached, ſet fire 
to his engines, and weighing anchor 1 to Athens, 
e to defray the charges of that un- 
wg, » amounting to fifty talents . Stepha- 
2 t the Parians had already agreed to ſurrender 
their city ; but that a foreſt on the fide of Mone taking 
fire, and the Parians not doubting but it was a ſignal given 
them we ke, 2 _—__ . who was kaſtening to 
would t; 25 which gave 
_ 1 Pr er the Parian man- 
mis Th ol lr ſubjected Paros 
uring iſlands to 2 — oblig- 
La by way of puniſh- 
ing favoured the It appears from 
the famous monument of Adulas, hich Coſmos of E 
has deſcribed with great exactneſs , a and the other 
Cyclades were once ſubje& to the Pialmies of Egypt, theſe 
iſlands being mentioned in that monument, which was erect- 
ed in the reign of Ptolemy Ewergetes. However, Paros fell 
again under the power of the Athenians, who continued maſ- 


ters. of it till they were driven out by Mithridates the great. 


But that prince being obliged to yield to the fortuge of 
Sylla, to the valour. of Lucullus, and to the greatneſs of 
Pompey, 28 Florus exprefics it, this and the other iſlands of 
ſubmitted to the Romans, who reduced them 
ith Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria. 
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Syros is placed by Strabe between Paros and Delos *, and Syros: 


laid by Pliny to be twenty miles in compaſs . Mutianus, as 
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by his fuccefs at Marathon acquired a much greater reputa- 


tion at Athens than he had before, demanded ſeventy ſhips of 
the Athenians with men and money in proportion, aſſurin 

them, without declaring his deſign, that he would lead them 
into a country, from whence they ſhould bring home great 
riches without any manner of trouble. I he Athenians, ac- 
cepting the propoſal with joy, prepared the ſhips, and Ail- 
tiades, being ſupplied with all things neceſlary for his enter- 
prize, ſet ſail for Paros, under colour of chaſtiſing the Ja- 
rians tor having aſſiſted the Perſians at Marathon. But the 
true motive of his expedition was his private hatred againtt 
the Pariars, becauſe one Ly/agoras the ſon of Tiſens, who 
was of Parian extraction, had ſpoke ill of him to Hydarns 
the Perſian. Miltiades on his arrival at Paros beſieged the 
capital, threatening to take it by ſtorm and plunder the houſes, 
unleſs the citizens ſent him an hundred talents. The Pa- 
rians, inſtead of granting him his demand, applied themſelves 
whoily to the defence of their city, repairing the fortifications 
and working in the night, till they had made their walls 
twice as high as they were before, in that part where they 
were leaſt defenſible ; infomuch, that Miltiades could not by 
any means make himſelf maſter of the city. That great ge- 
neral, ſceing he could not reduce the Parians by force, had 
recourſe to one Tims, prieſteſs of the national gods, and then 
his priſoner, who adviſed him to perform ſome ſecret cere- 
mony in the temple of Ceres near the city. Miltiades fol- 
lowed her advice, went directly to the incloſure of the tempie, 
and aſter having endeavoured in vain to open the gate, mount- 
ed the wall and leaped down with a deſign to enter the ſacied 
place. But while he ſtood before the door of the temple, be- 
ing ſeized with a ſudden terror, he reſolved to return, and 
keaping down from the ſame place had the misfortune to 
break his leg. The ceremony either did not fuccced, or was 
not at leaſt attended with the promiſed ſucceſs ; for Mfilta- 
des, after having kept the city blocked up for the ſpace of 
twenty fix days, was oblized.to drop the enterprize and te- 
turn to Atheus with diſgrace u. Upon his departure, the 
Parians being informed of the counſel which Jie had given 
ro Miltiades, and deſirous to bring her to juſtice, ſent depu- 
ties to conſult the oracle of Delphes, whether they ſhould pu- 
mh her with death for endeavouring to betray the city to the 
enemy, and diſcovering the ſacred myſterics to Miltiode:. 

which it was a great crime to reveal to any man. The P;- 
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hian anſwered, That Timo was not the author of that ad- 
vice, but that the gods, having determined to deſtroy Mil- 
tiades, had only made her the inſtrument of his death w. 
Cornelius Nepos likewiſe relates the ſiege of Paros by Miltia- 
des, but varies in ſome particulars from Herodotus; for that 
writer tells us, that the Athenian general having inveſted the 
city by ſea and land, reduced it to ſuch ſtraights, that the in- 
habitants defired to capitulate. But in the mean time a wood 
on the continent taking fire, by what accident was never 
known, the Parians imagined it to be a ſignal given them by 
the fleet of Darius advancing to their relief ; whereupon 
they broke off the conferences, and would no more hearken 
to the terms offered them by the enemy. Miltiades like- 
wiſe, apprehending that the Per/zan fleet approached, ſet fire 
to his engines, and weighing anchor returned to Athens, 
where he was condemned to defray the charges of that un- 
ſucceſsful expedition, amounting to fifty talents *. Stepha- 
zus tells us, That the Parians had already agreed to ſurrender 
their city; but that a foreſt on the fide of Mone taking 
fire, and the Parians not doubting but it was a ſignal given 
them by the Perſian general Datis, who was haſtening to 
their relief, would not ſtand to their agreement ; which gave 
nie to the proverb, To keep one's word after the Parian man- 
ner. After the battle of Salamis Themiſtecles ſubjected Paros 
and moſt of the other neighbouring iſlands to Athens, oblig- 
ing them to ſupply him with large ſums, by way of puniſh- 
ment for having favoured the Perſians 1. It appears from 
the famous monument of Adulas, which Coſmos of Egypt 
has deſcribed with great exactneſs , that Paros and the other 
Cyclades we re once ſubject to the Ptolemies of Egypt, theſe 
ilands being mentioned in that monument, which was erect- 
ed in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. However, Paros fell 
again under the power of the Athenians, who continued maſ- 
ters of it till they were driven out by Mithridates the great. 
But that prince being obliged to yield to the good fortune of 
Hylla, to the valour of Lucullus, and to the greatneſs of 
Pompey, as Florus expreſſes it, this and the other iſlands of 
tne Archipelago ſubmitted to the Romans, who reduced them 
to a province with Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria. 


Syros is placed by Strabo between Paros and Delos *, and Syros. 


{id by Pliny to be twenty miles in compaſs v. Mutianus, as 


v Idem ibid. * Cornet. NR os., in vita Miltiad. HE. 
sooo r. I. viii. 2 Vide BERNARD. de Montfaucon in Topogr. 
Chriſtian, de Mundo, I. ii. a STRan: 1.x. dP; ix. |. iv. 
E. 12. 
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quoted by Pliny, makes it an hundred and ſixty, but ou” 
modern travellers agree with Pliny. This iſland had formerly 


a town of no ſmall note bearing the name, as appears from 


an antient inſcription ſtill to be ſeen in the preſent town of 
Syra, and from many ruins of ſtately buildings at a ſmall 
diſtance from the harbour. Syros, according to Homer's ac- 
count of it, abounded with corn, wine, and all other neceſ- 
ſaries of life, and was reckoned one of the moſt healthy 
places of the A gean ſea, the plague never having raged 
there with any violence e. This iſland, as we learn from 
the ſame poet, was frequented in the earlieſt ages by the 
Phenician merchants, who, after having paſſed a whole 
year here, carried off with them one of the concubines of 
Cr:f6rs king of the place, ſhe being a native of Sidon, and the 
daughter of Arybas king of that city. Pherecydes, one of the 
molt antient philoſophers of Greece, the diſciple of Pittacus 
and maſter of Pythagoras, was born in Syros. Strabo, Por- 
phyrius, Apuleius, and the author of the chronology of the 
olympiads tell us, that he was the firſt, or one of the firſt, 
that wrote in proſe. Tzetzes ſays, he was the firſt who obſerved 
the periods of the moon and foretold eclipſes ; that he was 
the maſter of Thales the Milefian, and that he wrote ten 
books on the origin of the gods. He was the firſt, according 
to Cicero d, who taught the immortality of the foul. He is 
charged by Suidas with being the author of the metempſychoſis, 
or tranſmigration of ſouls out of one body into another. He 
is greatly commended on account of his knowledgee by Dia- 
genes, Laertius, Apuleius, Famblichus, Laftantius, Euſta- 
thius, &c. who all agree him to have been one of the greateſt 
philoſphers that Greece ever produced, and add, that he learnt 
his philoſophy of the Phenicians, being well acquainted with 
their language and books (X). — reckons Syros a- 


mong 
2 OdyſT. 6. v. 405. « Cic, Quæſt. Tuſc. I. i. 
c. 158. 


(X) Some writers tell us, that the Pherecydes was a native of 
Babylon, and in favour of this opinion quote Exftathins ; but there 
is evidently a miſtake in the paſſage which they alledge, ſince 
Euſtatheus in the very ſame place calls him a native of Syros. Some 
therefore in the text of that writer inſtead of Bafvawmoc; read Bags, 
as it is in Suidas and the chronology of the olympiads, or Ba9v:;, 
as in Laertius, that is, the ſon of Babis or Badis. Heraclides, Apu- 
leius, Mlian, Pauſanias, Porphyrius, and Famblichus mention two 
other writers bearing the ſame name ; the one of Athens and the 
other of the iſland of Leros; ſome take theſe two to be but one, 
born according to them in Athens, and brought up in Leros; others 


are 
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mong the Ionian colonies ; it is at preſent known by the names 
of Siro, Sira, and Zyra, and by many confounded with the 
iland of Skyros, antiently Scyrus, which we ſhall deſcribe in its 


proper place. Off the eaſtern coaſt of Syros lie three ſmall 
iſlands called Gadroniſi. - 
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Myconus, lies between Icaria and Delos, about three miles Myconus. 


diſtance from the latter, and is thirty fix in circuit. It bor- 
rowed the name of Myconus or Mycone from one Myconus, 
the ſon of Ænius and grandſon of Caryſtus and Rhyas e; but 
who theſe were, neither Strabo nor Stephanus his tranſcriber 
have thought fit to acquaint us. This iſland was long unin- 
habited by reaſon of the frequent and dreadful earthquakes to 
which it was ſubject ; but they no ſooner ceaſed, than the 
inhabitants of the adjoining iſlands ſettled in it, and built a 
town to which they gave the name of the i//and e. "The 
poets feigned, that the centaurs killed by Hercules were bu- 
ried here, whence took riſe the proverb, To place all things 
under one Mycone, applied to thoſe, who under one and the 
ame title touched upon quite different ſubjects s. Strala, 
and after him Euſtathius b, obſerves, that the Myconiaus 
grew bald very early, whence they were called by way of 
contempt, T he bald heads of Mycone. Our modern travellers 
confirm Strabo's obſervation, aſſuring us, that the preſent 
Mycontans loſe their hair when twenty or twenty five years 
old i, Pliny tells us, that in this iſland children are all born 


eSTRAB. |. x. f Idem ibid. © Jdem ibid. & Er ASM. Chiliad- 
k EusTATH. in Dionyſ. v. 526, ' TournErorTt. Vol. I. 


are of opinion that there was but one Pherecydes, and make the 
Athenian, Lerian, and Syrian one and the ſame perſon ; and indeed 
the paſſages quoted out of the other two by Dionyſus of Halicarnaſ- 
fus, Germanicus, Hyginus, Marcellinus, Euſebius, and Suidas, ſeem to 
be taken out of the books, which have been aſcribed to Pherecydes 
of Syros. He was called the Athenian, ſay they, becauſe he wrote 
a book, entitled, The genealogy of the Athenians ; and as to the 
name of Lerian, it might have been given him becauſe he lived ſome 
time in the ifland of Leros. Strabo no where mentions Phererydes of 
Leros, but often ſpeaks of the other two, calling the one a philo- 
ſopher and the other an hiſtorian. Cicero (42), the ſchaliaſt of 
Euripides (43), Macrobius (44, and Origen (45, quote Prerecydes 
without mentioning his country; whence ſome have concluded, 
that there was but one writer of that name. "hough it is no eaſy 
matter to decide this queſtion, yet the authority of rah, a moit 


accurate writer, is of more weight with us tan chat of our modern 
Critics, 


(42) Cir. de orat. |. ii. (43) Schoiinf} Fnritid in Alceſt. 


(+4; Macrob _aturna!, I. v. c. 21. (45 Or:7en. in A 
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without hair, and that both men and women ſoon loſe that 
ornament given by nature *, They were heretofore reckon- 
ed arrant paraſites; whence Archilochus, as quoted by Athe- 
naus i, taxes one Pericles with coming to a feaſt after the 
Myconian manner, that is without being invited. In this 
iſland there is great ſcarcity of water, but the wine it formerly 
produced is highly commended by Pliny u. II heeler ſpeaks of 
a medal which he purchaſed here, with Jupiter's head on 
one ſide, and a bunch of grapes on the other. Virgil gives 
the iſland of Mycone the epithet of high, wherein he diſ- 
agrees with Ovid, who calls it a low iſſand o. But Virgil, 
in all likelihood alluded to mount Dimaſtos, mentioned by 
Pliny as the higheſt in the iſland ?; fince the iſland itſelf 
lies, according to Strabo, very low. Between Mycone and 
Delos, about a mile from the former, lies the iſle of Trags- 
niſi about three miles in compaſs. It formerly abounded 
with goats, whence it had the name of Tragoniſi, or the goat- 
i land. 

Tn 13 iſland was firſt called Hydrufia, from the Greet 
word hydor, ſignifying water, being more plentifully ſupplied 
with ſprings than the other iſlands ; afterwards it had the 
name of Ophiuſa, from the ſerpents which infeſted the iſland, 
the Greek word ophis ſignifying a ſerpent ; and laſtly the 
name of Tenos was given it from one Tenos, the firſt who ſet- 
tled here 1. Bochart pretends the word Tenos to be derived 
from Tannoth, which, in the Phenician language, ſignifies a 


ſerpent", and anſwers. the Greek word Ophiuſa or Ophiuſſa. 


Pliny places Tenos one mile from Andros, fifteen from Delos, 
and ſays tis fifteen miles in extent. Tournefort will have it 
to be ſixty miles in compaſs, Porchachi forty, and Ferrarius 
but five and thirty. It is very mountainous, but neverthe- 
leſs produces great plenty of excellent fruit. The wine of 
Tenos was in great requeſt among the antients; whence ſeve- 
ral medals of this iſland are till to be ſeen with bunches of 
grapes on the reverſe'. The name of Tenos was common to 
the iſland and its capital *, which, according to Strabo, was 
not a great, but a well-built city, and had a ftately temple in 
an adjoining grove dedicated to Neptune u. This temple and 


k PIX. I. xi. c. 7. i ATarn. Deipnoſoph. I. i. Prix. 


I. xiv. c. i. " VirGlL. Eneid. |. iii. v. 76. o Ovid. Me- 
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ve enjoyed the privileges of an aſylum, which were a- 
F idged by Tiberius, as were thoſe of the moit famous tem- 
ples in the Levant. Philocorus, as quoted by Clemens A- 
icxandrinus , tells us, that Neptune was worſhipped by the 
Tenians as the god of phyſic. Goltzius, Triſtanus, and others 
exhibit ſeveral medals of this iſland repreſenting Neptune, with 
his trident on the reverſe ; the ſerpent, which is on ſome me- 
dals joined to the trident, was among the antients an emblem 
of phyſic ; beſides, Tenos was antiently called Cphiuſa, or the 
Snake-ifland, as we have obſerved already; and Heſychius 
tells us, that it was cleared of the ſerpents, which infeſted it, 
by Neptune, who, for that purpoſe, brought great flights of 
forks into the iſland. The Tenians were once very powerful 
by ſea, as Herodotus informs us /; but nevertheleſs were fo 
terrified at the approach of the Per ſian fleet, that they ſub- 
mitted without making the leaſt oppoſition, and aſſiſted Xer- 
ret in his expedition againſt Greece. This iſland afterwards 
underwent the ſame fate as the others of the Archipelago, be- 
ing firſt ſubdued by the Athenians, who drove out the Per- 
fans, afterwards by the Macedonian princes, and laſtly by the 
Romans. 

THE iſland of Audros lies between Tenos and Eubea, being Andros. 
diſtant from the former one mile, and ten from the latter -. 
Pliny will have it to be ninety three miles in compaſs ; but 
the inhabitants ſay it is an hundred and twenty. The an- 
tients give it various names, viz. Cauros, Laſia, Nonagria, 
Epagris, Antandros, and Hydruſia. The name of Audros it 
borrowed from one Andreus, who was, according to Diado- 
rus Siculus , one of the generals, whom Rhadamanthus ap- 
pointed to govern the Cyclades, after they had, of their own 
* accord, ſubmitted to him. Conon will have this Angreus to 
of be the ſon of Anius, and grandſon of Apollo and Creuſa, and 
e- to have been the firſt who ſettled in this iſland. As to the 


of name of Antandros, the ſame author tells us, that Aſcanius 
to the ſon of AEneas, being taken priſoner by the Pelaſgians, 
23 gave them this iſland for his ranſom, which, on that account, 
in was called Antandros, that is, delivered for one man b. It had 
1d formerly a city of great note bearing the ſame name, and ſi- 
tuated very advantageouſly on the brow of a hill, which com- 
No manded the whole coaſtc. There are ſtill to be ſeen, about 
le- two miles from the preſent town of Arna, the ruins of a 
u. 
T. v Tacir. Annal. I. iii. c. 60, & 63. * CLrm. AL Ex. Ad- 
a. mon. ad Gentes. ! Heronor. |. viii. PIR. I. . e. 12. 
Dio boa. Sic r. l. v. b Cox ox. narrat. 41. © Horo- 
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great and ſtrong wall, with the fragments of many columns, il oth: 
Chapiters, baſes, broken ſtatues, and ſeveral inſcriptions, ſome Ml dea 
of which mention the ſenate and people of Andros, and the Wl ny, 
prieſts of Bacchus; for in the town of Andros ſtood, as we Wl tal: 
read in Strabo and Pliny, a famous temple dedicated to that 21 
god. The territory of Andros was antiently, and is ſtill, one I in | 
of the moſt fertile and pleaſant countries in the whole Archi- ¶ prii 
pelago, abounding with all kinds of delicious fruit, and wat- ve 
ered with innumerable ſprings, whence it had the name of ( 
Hydrufia, a name given by the Greeks to all places plentiful- Wl cor 
ly ſupplied with water. Mutianus, as quoted by Pliny 4, ada 
tells us, that near the temple of Bacchus was a ſpring, called In 
the gift of Jupiter, the waters whereof had the taſte of wine Wl bit 
in the month of January, during the feaſts of Bacchus, which Wl 4: 
laſted ſeven days. The ſame author adds, that the waters, if Wl tio 
carried to a place whence the temple could not be ſeen, loſt fit 
their miraculous taſte*. Pauſanias makes no mention of this il; 
ſpring, but ſays, that, during the feaſts of Bacchus, wine cr 
flowed, or was at leaſt by the Andrians believed to flow, We 
from the temple of that god ; the prieſts, no doubt, found mi 
their account in keeping up this belief by conveying through I 
ſecret conduits a great quantity of wine into the temple. ba 
The Andrians were the firſt of all the iſlanders who joined W 
the Perſians ; wherefore Themiſtocles, after the ſignal victory ad 
gained at Salamis, reſolved to attack the city of Andros, and 

oblige the inhabitants to pay large contributions for the main- 7 
tenance of his fleet. Having landed his men in the iſland, V 
he ſent heralds to the magiſtrates, acquainting them, that the nc 
Athenians were come againſt them with two powerful divi- 

nities, per ſuaſion and force, and therefore they muſt part with ar 
their money by fair means or by foul. The Andrians return- Ur 
ed anſwer, that they likewiſe had two mighty deities, who fr 
were very fond of their iſland, poverty and impoſſibility, and B 


therefore could give no money. Themiſtecles, not ſatisfied 1 
with this anſwer, laid ſiege to the town f. Our hiftorian I 
does not acquaint us with the event of this undertaking; but Wl © 
we may ſuppoſe that the Athenian general made himſelf maſter Wl * 
of the place, ſince Pericles, as we read in Plutarch, a few ( 
years after ſent thither a colony of two hundred and fifty 1- Ml © 


thenians. It did not long continue ſubject to Athens, being 
re-taken by the Perſians, and beſieged in vain by Alcibiades, 
who, aſter having taken and fortified the caſtle of Gaurium, 
left Tiraſzbulus in it with a ſtrong gariſon, and retired ſirſt 


0 P x, I. it. C103. e Idem, I. xxxi. c. 6. 1 
BOT, I. viii. Pur. in Perc, 
to 
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% Rhodes, and thence to the iſland of Cos h. This, as the 

„other Greet iſlands, ſubmitted to Alexander. After whoſe 

death it fided with Antigonus, who was driven out by Ptole- 
, Whoſe ſucceſſors held it to the Roman times, when At- 

zalus king of Pergamus beſieged the metropolis at the head of 

a Roman army, and, having taken it, was by the Romans put 

in poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. Upon the death of that 

prince, the people of Rome claimed the ifland of Andros, as 

well as his other dominions, in virtue of his laſt will!. f 
Gyarus, Gyara, or Gyare, lies near Delos, and is, ac- Gyarus: 

cording to Pliny*, twelve miles in compaſs. It is the moſt 

abandoned and diſagreeable place of the whole Archipelago. 

In Strabo's time it had but one ſmall village, and that inha- 

bited by a few beggarly fiſhermen, who, after the battle of 

Aftium, ſent a deputation to Augu/tus, to obtain a diminu- 

tion of their annual tribute, which was ſet at an hundred and 

fifty denarii', We are told by the antient writers, that this 

iland was once infeſted by ſwarms of field- mice of an extra- 

crdinary ſize, which, after having driven out the inhabitants, 

were forced to live upon the iron that was dug out of the 

mines, finding nothing elſe to ſubſiſt on in ſo barren a place =. 

It was not therefore without reaſon that the Romans uſed to 

baniſh offenders to this iſland ; for they had not, in their N 

d wide-ſpreading dominions, a more wretched and uncomfort- 

y able place to ſend them to. 

d THESE are the iſlands. counted by Strabo, Artimedorus, 

N Pamponius Mela, Stephanus, and Scylax, among the Cyclades. 

* We ſhall now proceed to Delos itſelf, and ſuch iſlands as lie 

\c WY north of it on the coaſts of Greece, Theſſaly, and Thrace. 


= Delos, an iſland heretofore of great fame, but at preſent Delos: 
h an inhoſpitable and abandoned rock, ſerving only for a re- 
&s treat to pirates, is placed by Pliny at fifteen miles diſtance 
0 from Myconus, eighteen from Naxus, and fifty from Icaria un. 
id But that writer was certainly miſtaken in his meaſures with 
d regard to Myconus and Naxus, the former being diſtant from 
1 Delos but three miles, and the latter forty. Delos was known 
ut to the antients by the names of Cynethos or Cy:thes, Afteria, 
er Pelaſgia, Chlamydias, Lagia, Pyrpilis, Scythias, Midia, and 
* Urtygiao, It was named Ortygia and Lagia from the tuo 
4- e, words ortyx and lages, the former ftignifving @ quail, 
ne 

115 b DionoR, Sicut. |. xiii. „Lie. Line Rte. 
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and the latter a hare, there being antiently great ſtore of 
both in this iſland. The ſcholiaſt of 4pollonius ? ſays, it was 
called Ortygia from a ſiſter of Latona bearing that name, and 
Cynethos from the ſon of Apollo. Pyrpilis Pliny derives from 
the Greek word pyr, ſignifying fire, which he pretends to 
have been firſt found out here 4. As to the name of Delz;, 
the etymologiſts all agree in deriving it from a Greek verb ſig- 
nifying to appear, but vary as to the reaſon of its being ap- 
propriated to the iſland before us. Pliny, after Ariſtotle, pre- 
tends that the name of Delos was given it, becauſe it roſe 
unexpectedly out of the ſea, and appeared floating on the 
water *. Solinus thinks it was the firſt of the iſlands that began 
to appear after it had been with the others of the Archipelagy 
for the ſpace of nine months under water in the famous de- 
luge that happened in the time of Ogyges. But this opinion 
is altogether groundleſs, and repugnant to reaſon ; for, allow. 
ing all theſe iſlands to have been drowned in that deluge, yet 
the iſland we are ſpeaking of could not appear the firſt after 
the waters began to retire, it being much lower than the iſ- 
lands of Andros, Tenos, Myconus, Syros, and Naxus. Stepha- 
nus tells us, that the name of Delos was given it on account 
of the oracle of Apollo, which made things, that were perplex- 
ed and obſcure, clear and apparent. The poets will have it 
to be named Delos, becauſe Latona, being delivered of Apollo 
and Diana, ſhewed herſelf firſt here, not having dared to appear 
before for fear of Juno. It is ftill called by the Greeks Dili 
or Deli in the plural, becauſe under that name they compre- 
hend another iſland known to the antients by the name of 
Rhenza, which at ſome diſtance ſeems to be joined to Delos. 
Theſe two the preſent inhabitants diſtinguiſh by the epithets 
of little and great; the Delos of the antients they ftile the 
Little Delis, it being but ſeven miles in compaſs, whereas 
the other is eighteen. Pliny ranks Delos among the floating 
iſlands, and the poets tell us, that it was faſtened, ſome ſay 


by Neptune, others by Apollo, with ftrong chains to the neigh- 


bouring iſlands of Gyarus and Myconus (V). 
As 


? Scholiaſt. in v. 1129. 41 PL1N. ibid. Idem, ibid. 


(Y) This is elegantly expreſſed by Petronius Arbiter in the fol- 
lowing lines : 
Delos, jam ſtabili revincta terra, 
Olim purpureo mari natabat, 
Et moto lewis hinc & inde vento, 
that flutibus inquieta ſummis. 
Mox illam gemini deus catenir, 
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As Latona was ſuppoſed to have been delivered in this 
iſland of Apollo and Diana, three moſt magnificent temples 
were erected here to theſe deities. That of Apollo was, ac- 
cording to Strabo ©, begun by Eryſichton the ſon of Cecrops, 
but afterwards enlarged and embelliſhed at the common 
charges of all the ſtates of Greece. Plutarch tells us, that 
it was one of the moſt ſtately buildings in the univerſe, and 
ſpcaks of an altar in it, which, in his opinion, deſerves a 
place among the ſeven wonders of the world. It was a built 
with the horns of various animals, fo artificially joined and 
adapted to one another, as to hang together without being 
faſtened by any kind of cement t. The trunk of the famous 
ſtatue of Apollo, mentioned by Strabe and Pliny, is ſtill an 
object of great admiration to all travellers. It is without 
bead, feet, arms, or legs; but, from the parts that are yet 
remaining, it plainly appears, that the antients did not ex- 
azzerate when they commended it as wonder of art. It was 
of a gigantic ſize, tho* cut out of one ſingle block of marble, 
the ſhuulders being ſix feet broad, and the thighs nine feet 
round, At a ſmall diſtance from this ſtatue lies, amongſt 
at confuſed heaps of broken columns, architraves, baſes, cha- 
piters, Sc. a ſquare piece of marble, fifteen feet and a half 
long, ten feet nine inches broad, and two feet three inches 
thick, which, without all doubt, ſcrved as a pedeſtal to this 
-ar  coloilus. It bears, in very fair characters, this inſcription in 
il Greek, The Naxians to Apollo. Plutarch tells us, in the 
life of Nicias, that he cauſed to be ſet up near the temple 
of Delos, a huge palm-tree of braſs, which he conſecrated 
to Apoll; and adds that a violent ſtorm of wind threw down 
this tree on a coloſſean ſtatue raiſed by the inhabitants of 
Naxus u. Round the temple were magnificent porti- 
coes built at the charges of various princes, as appears from 
inſcriptions which are {till veiy plain. The names of Philip 
king of Macedon, Dionyſius Eutyches, Mithridates Euer- 
getes, Mithridates Eupator kings of Pontus, and Nicomedes 
king of Bithynia, ave found on ſeveral pedeſtals. Moſt of 


tyrants of Syracuſe ; but the ſurname of Eutyches or happy 
does not at all ſuit Dignr/ſius the younger, who was far 


Sr Bo, I. x. t Prur. de Solert. Animal. > PLUT. 
1 Nicia, | 

Hac alta Gyaro ligavit, illac 

Conflanti Uycone dedit tenendam (46). 
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and the latter a hare, there being antientl ſore of 
both in this iſland. The ſcholiaſt of Spelle, Faye, it was 
called Ortygia from a ſiſter of Latona bearing that name, and 

Cynethos from the ſon of Apollo. Pyrpilis Pling derives from 
the Greek word pyr, ſignifying fire, which he pretends to 
have been firſt found out here 1. As to the name of Del, 
the etymologiſts all 2 in 1 it from a Greet verb ſig- 
nifying to appear, but vary as to the reaſon of its being 
_— to the iſland before us. Pliny, after Arifloetle, - 
tends that the name of Delos was given it, it roſe 
unexpeRtedly out of the ſea, and appeared floating on the 
water . Solinus thinks it was the firſt of the iſlands that 
to appear after it had been with the others of the Archipelags 
for the ſpace of nine months under water in the famous de- 
luge that happened in the time of Ogyges. But this opinion 
is altogether groundleſs, and n to reaſon; for, allow. 
ing all theſe iſlands to have been drowned in that deluge, yet 
the iſland we are ſpeaking of could not the firſt 
the waters began to retire, it being much lower than the iſ- 
lands of Andros, Tenos, Myconus, Syros, and Naxus. Stepha- 
nus tells us, that the name of Delos was given it on account 
of the oracle of Apollo, which made things, that were perplex- 
ed and obſcure, clear and apparent. The poets will have it 
to be named Delos, becauſe Latona, being delivered of Apollz 
and Diana, ſhewed herſelf firſt here, not having dared to appear 
before for fear of Juno. It is ſtill called by the Greeks Dili 
or Deli in the plural, becauſe under that name they compre- 
hend another iſland known to the antients by the name of 
Rhen&a, which at ſome diſtance ſeems to be joined to Delos. 
Theſe two the preſent inhabitants diſtinguiſh by the epithets 
of little and great; the Delos of the antients they ſtile the 
Little Delis, it being but ſeven miles in _ compaſs, whereas 
the other is eighteen. Pliny ranks Delos among the floating 
iſlands, and the poets tell us, that it was faſtened, ſome ſay 
by Neptune, others by Apollo, with ftrong chains to the neigh- 
bouring iſlands of Gyarus and Myconus (V). 1 


? Scholiaſt. in v. 1129. 4 Prin- ibid. . Idem, ibid. 


(Y) This is elegantly expreſſed by Petronius Arbiter in the fol- 
lowing lines : | 
| Delos, jam ſtabili revincta terra, 
Olim pur pures mari natabat, 

Et moto levis hinc & inde vento, 
that ffuctibus inquieta ſummis. 
Mox illam gemini deus catenis, 
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As Latona was ſuppoſed to have been delivered in this 
iland of Apollo and Diana, three moſt magnificent temples 
were erected here to theſe deities. That of Apollo was, ac- 
cording to Strabo t, begun by Eryſichton the ſon of Cecrops, 
but afterwards enlarged and embelliſhed at the common 
charges of all the ſtates of Greece. Plutarch tells us, that 
it was one of the molt ſtately buildings in the univerſe, and 
ſpeaks of an altar in it, which, in his opinion, deſerves a 
place among the ſeven wonders of the world. It was a built 
with the horns of various animals, fo artificially joined and 
adapted to one another, as to hang together without being 
faſtened by any kind of cement . The trunk of the famous 
ſtatue of Apollo, mentioned by Strabs and Pliny, is ſtill an 
object of great admiration to all travellers. It is without 
head, feet, arms, or legs; but, from the parts that are yet 
remaining, it plainly appears, that the antients did not ex- 
aggerate when they commended it as wonder of art. It was 
of a gigantic ſize, tho* cut out of one ſingle block of marble, 
the ſhoulders being ſix feet broad, and the thighs nine feet 
ound. At a ſmall diſtance from this ſtatue lies, amongſt 
confuſed heaps of broken columns, architraves, baſes, cha- 
piters, Ic. a ſquare piece of marble, fifteen feet and a half 
long, ten feet nine inches broad, and two feet three inches 
thick, which, without all doubt, ſerved as a pedeſtal to this 
coloſſus. It bears, in very fair characters, this inſcription in 
Greek, The Naxians to Apollo. Plutarch tells us, in the 


life of Nicias, that he cauſed to be ſet up near the temple 


of Delos, a huge palm-tree of braſs, which he conſecrated 
to Apollo; and adds that a violent ſtorm of wind threw down 


this tree on a coloſſean ſtatue raiſed by the inhabitants of 


Naxus », Round. the temple were magnificent porti- 
coes built at the charges of various princes, as appears from 
inſcriptions which are ſtill very plain. The names of Philip 
ting of Macedon, Dionyſius Eutyches, Mithridates Euer- 
getes, Mithridates Eupator kings of Pontus, and Nicomedes 
king of Bithynia, axe found on ſeveral pedeſtals. Moſt of 
dur modern travellers take this Dionyſius to be one of the 
tyrants of Syracuſe ; but the ſurname of Eutyches or happy 
does not at all ſuit Dionyſius the younger, who was far 
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Hac alta Gyaro ligavit, illac 
Conftanti Hyconæ dedit tenendam (46). 
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from being » as is plain from the account we have given 
of his reign in the hiſtory of Sicily. As to Dienyſizs the 
elder, we find him every-where plundering and deſtroying the 
temples of the gods, even in his old age; we are therefore 
inclined to believe, that this Dionyſus was tyrant of He- 
raclea ; for both Mannon » and Diodorus Siculus * ſpeak 
of one Dion tyrant of Heraciza, whoſe reign laſted thirty 
years, and y. The ruins of the temple, 
which take up great part of the iſland, are carefully deſcribed 
by Spon, M barlir, Tournefort, and others, to whom we re- 
fer our readers: To this temple the ye 1a eg _— 
bouring iſlands ſent yearly a com virgins, to celebrate, 
with dancin che feſtival of Apolle and his ſiſter Deana, and 
to make offerings in the name of their reſpective cities. 

As Delos was the reputed birth-place of Apel and Diana, 
it was highly revered by all nations, even by the Perfians 
themſelves, who, after having laid waſte the other iſlands, 
and every-where deftroyed the temples of the ſpared 
Delos 3 nay Datis, who commanded the Per ſian fleet, would 
not even permit his ſhips to anchor in that harbour ; but 
from Naxus, where he had committed great devaſtations and 
burnt the city with all its temples, he to Rhe- 
net. Thert he received intelligence, that the Deliant had 
on his approach abandoned their iſland, and retired with their 
effects to Tenor; whereupon he ſent a herald to them with 
this meſſage: Sacred men, upon what account have you a- 
bandoned your habitations, and by your flight diſcovered the 
ill opinion you have of me? I am Hot your enemy by incli- 
nation; and beſides, I have been commanded by the king 
to forbear practiſing any fort of hoſhiities in a country where 
two gods were born, or uſing violence of any kind againſt 
the inhabitants or the place. Return therefore to your 
houſes, and reſume the poſſeſſion of your lands. Upon the 
return of the meſſenger, he ſent the weight of three hundred 
talents of frankincenſe to be burnt on the altar of Apollo, 
and ſet fail with his whole fleet, without ſuffering any of his 
ſoldiers to land in the iſland. The Delians ſay, that, ſoon 
after his departure, the ifland was ſhaken by a violent 
earthquake, the firft that had ever been felt there; and that 
Apello thereby foretold the many calamities that were ready 
to fall upon the Greeks of that age ; for the misfortunes they 
ſuffered under Darius, Aerxes, and Artaxerxes were far greater 
than all the evils they had undergone for twenty generations 
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CHAP. 1. The Mer of Delos. 
before, as our hiftorian rightly obſerves ). In this iſtand ns 
hoſtilities were practiſed, even by nations that were at wir 


with each other, when they happened to meet here. Of 
this we have an inſtance in Livy, who tells, that the Roman 
deputies, Gains Popilins, Cains Decimius, and Caius Hoſ- 
tilius, being obliged to put in at Deles on their voyage to 
Syria and Egypt, found the gallies of Perſes king of AAe- 
aden and thoſe of Eumenes king of Pergamus anchored in 
one and the fame harbour, tho* theſe two princes were 
then making war upon one another. The ſame author adds, 
that the Romans, Macedonians, and Pergameans, converſed 
and viſited the temple together, as if they had been friends, 
the ſanctity of the place ſuſpending, to uſe Livy's expreflion, 
all manner of hoſtilities . | 
Tas offerings, that were made to Apollo in this iſland, 
were, according to an antient cuſtom, firſt up in 
wheat-ſtraw. This ceremony paſſed from the Hyperboreans 
to the Scythiens, and from the Scythians ſpread gradually 
through the bordering nations, as far weſtward as the Adri- 
atic ſea, and ſouthward to Dodona, the Dodon@ans having 
been the firſt among the Greeks who embraced this cuſtom. 
Afterwards it prevailed in the cities on the gulph of Melis, 
in the iſland of Eubeza, and reached to Cary/tus. The Ca- 
Mians introduced it among the Tenians, and theſe among 
the Delians. Thus was that ceremony firſt brought into 
Delos * Our hiſtorian adds out of the antient Delian wri- 
ters, that, long before the time we are now ſpeaking of, 
the Hyperboreans had ſent two young women, named Hype- 
roche and Laedice, to propagate this ceremony, appointing 
ave perſons of diſtinction to attend them, whoſe memory 
was in our hiftorian's time in great veneration among the 
Delians. As none of thoſe whom the Hyperboreans had fent 
our upon this errand, returned home, they diſpatched others 
to the bordering countries, injoining them to introduce this 
ceremony among their neighbours, and prevail upon them 
to impart it to other nations. Thus, if we believe the De- 
hans, theſe ſacred rites were introduced, through many o- 
ther nations and countries, into their iſland. The Hyper- 
vrean young women, Hyperache and Laodice, are ſaid to 
have died in Delos, where their memory was honoured by 
the Delian maids and young men in the following manner. 
The maids cut off a lock of their hair before marriage, which 
they uſed to put upon a diſtaff, and offer it to theſe Hy- 
an virgins on their tomb, which was within the 
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upon their ſepulchres, which, in our hiſtorian's time, wee 


gods, but thoſe of Apollo himſelf, that of Delphos alone ex- 


The Hiſtory of Delos. Book II. 
temple of Diana. The young men likewiſe offered their 


hair on the ſame monument, twiſted round a fmal! tuft of 
graſs. In the ſame age, but before the arrival of Hyferoche 
and Laodice, two other Hyperborean women, Argis and 
Opis, landed in Delos, and brought into the iſtand the ff 
knowledge of the ceremony, which was afterwards eſta. 
bliſhed by the two former. Argis and Opis were on that ac- 
count honoured with great ſolemnity by the Delian women, 
who uſed to aſſemble at ſtated times, and fing hymns in their 
praiſe, compoſed by one Olen a Lycian, the author of ſeveral 
other hymns ſung in the iſland of Delos. The aſhes of the 
ſacrifices, which were burnt on this occaſion, were thrown 


{till to be ſeen behind the temple of Diana b. 

Tur oracle of Apollo in Delos was one of the moſt famous 
oracles in the world, as well for its antiquity, as for the truth 
and perſpicuity of its anſwers, the number and richneſs of 
the ſacred preſents dedicated to the god, and the multitudes 
of people that from all parts reſorted thither for advice; in 
which reſpect it ſurpaſſed not only all the oracles of other 


cepted. Some writers tell us ©, that the iſland had the name 
of Delos from the anſwers that were returned here by the 
oracle in moſt clear and plain terms, without any ambiguity 
or obſcurity ; whereas in other places they were delivered in 
words capable of different, nay, oppoſite, ſenſes : But theſe 
anſwers were not to be expected all the year; Apollo only 


kept his ſummer reſidence in this place, and in winter re- 
tired to Patara a city of Lyeia . The preſents, which 
the votaries offered here to Apollo were laid on the 
altar which we have mentioned above. Some writers tell us, 
that this altar was erected by Apollo himſelf, when he was 
but four years old, and that it was formed of the horns of 
goats only, killed by Diana on mount Cynthus * It was 
not lawful to ſacrifice any living creature upon this altar, 
it being the will of Apollo, that it ſhould be preſerved pure 
from blood and all manner of pollution. The whole iſland 
enjoyed the privileges of an afylum, which extended to all 
living creatures, and on that account it abounded with hares, 
no dogs being ſuffered to enter it i. Pifi/tratus tyrant cf 
Athens was commanded by an oracle, as Herodotus informs 
us ©, to purify the iſland, which he did accordingly, cauſing 
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the dead bodies to be taken up, and removed from all places 
within the proſpect of the temple. In the fixth year of the 
Peloponneſian war, the Athenians, by 
cle, purified it anew, by digging up all the dead bodies, 


the advice of an ora- 


and carrying them over to the iſland of Rhenza, where 
they were interred. Having thus cleared it from ſepulchres 
and graves, in order to preſerve it from pollutioo, they 
put forth an edict, whereby it was enacted, that for the 
future no perſon ſhould be ſuffered to die, nor any woman 


to be brought to bed, in the iſland ; but when they were 


near the time of the one or the other, they ſhould be carried over 
into Rhenea >, In memory of this pu rification, the Athenians 
inſtituted a ſolemn feaſt, which was celebrated every fafth 
year, people flocking on that occaſion to Delos from tte 
neighbouring iſlands and all parts of Greece. A few years af- 
ter, the Athenians, to compleat the purification of the iſland, 
drove out all the antient inhabitants, whom they pretended 
to be polluted, on account of a crime by them committed 
in former times, but not mentioned by our hiſtorian. The 
Delian exiles retired to the continent, and ſettled in the 
city of Adramyttium, beſtowed upon them by Pharnaces 
the Perfian governor of Aſia Minor. The Athenians ſuffered 
great loſſes, both by ſea and land, after their expulfion ; 
whereupon they ſoon recalled them, and put them anew 
in poſſeſſion of the iſland. Some choſe to remain in Adra- 
myttium, where they were barbarouſly murdered by the com- 
mand of one A/tacus, deputy to Tiſuphernes governor of 
Lydia i. 

We muſt not omit in this place the annual proceſſion made 
by the Athenians to the iſland of Delos. The author of this 
ceremony was Theſeus, who, being ſent with other Athenian 
youths into Crete to be devoured by the Mi notaur, made a 
vow to Apollo, that, if he granted them a ſafe return, they 
ſhould make a ſolemn voyage to his temple in Delos every 
year. This was called Dorias ; the perſons employed in it 
Theor: and Deliaſti, from the name of the ifland ; the chief 
of them Arch:theores, and the ſhip in which they went, Theo- 
ris or Delias, which was the very ſame that carried T he- 
ſeus and his companions to Crete, being preſerved, fays Pla- 
tarch, by the Athenians, till the time of Demetrius of Pha- 
leres; they reſtored always what was decayed, and put new 
planks in the room of the old ones, inſomuch, that ic furniſh- 
ed the philoſophers with matter of diſpute, whether, after 

many alterations and reparations, it might be {ul called 
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tbe ſame ſhip. The beginning of the voyage was co nputed 


as Plats informs us *, from the time that the prieſt of Apolls 
firſt adorned the ſtern of the ſhip with garlands ; and it was 
held unlawful to put any perſon to death till it returned: And this 
was the reaſon why Secrates was reprieved for thirty days after 
his condemnation . Upon their arrival at Delos, they of- 
ferred a ſolemn ſacrifice, and celebrated afeftival in honour of 
Apollo, and then repairing to their ſhips, ſailed back to Athen:, 
where they were received with great demonſtrations of joy. 
Another feaſt was inſtituted by Theſews on his return from 
Crete,and celebrated every fifth year by the Delians, in honour 
of Venus, whoſe ſtatue Theſens received from Ariadne, and 
left in that iſland. The chief ceremonies on this occaſion were 
the following: They crowned the ſtatue of the goddeſs with 
garlands, appointed horfe-races, and performed a remarkabte 
dance called the Crane, wherein they repreſented, by their 
motions, the various windings of the Cretan labyrinth, out of 
which: Theſeus, who was the inventer of the dance, made his 
elcape . 

Tu city of Delos took up, as is manifeſt from the mag- 
nificent ruins that are ſtill to be ſeen, that ſpacious plain which 
reaches from one coaſt to the other, and extends eaſtward as 
far as the iſthmus. It was well peopled, and the richeſt city 
of the Archipelago, eſpecially after the deſtruction of Corinth, 
merchants flocking thither from all parts, both in regard of 
the immunity they enjoyed there, and of the convenient ſi- 
tuation of the place between Europe and Afia. Strabs calls 
it one of the moſt frequented empories of the world a; and 
Pliny tells us, that all the commodities of Europe and Aſia 
were ſold, purchaſed, or exchanged there ©. It contained 
many noble and ſtately buildings, namely, the temples of 
Apollo, Diana, and Latma, the porticoes of Philip of Ma- 
&:don and of Dionyſius Enutyches, a gymnaſium, an oval bafon, 
made at an immenſe expence, for the repreſentation of ſea- 
fights, and a moſt magnificent theatre. 

Strabo? and Callimachus tell us, that the iſland was water- 
ed by the river Inopus; but Pliny * calls it only a ſpring, and 
adds, that its waters ſwelled and abated at the ſame time with 
thoſe of the Nile, as if there had been fome communication 
between the Nile and the Inopus, which, in Strabo's opinion“, 


* Praro in Phad. ' Idem ibid. & Xenoyn. Memorab. I. ir. 
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is carrying prodigies too far. At preſent there is no river in 
the ill ind ʒ but one of the nobleſt ſprings in all the frchipedago, 
being twelve paces diameter, and incloſed partly by rocks, 
and partly by a wall. Mount Cynthus, whence Apollo had 
the ſurname. of Cynthins, is by Strabo placed near the city, 
and ſaid to be ſo high as to cover the whole iſland with its ſha- 
dow ; but our modern travellers ſpeak of it as a hill of a very 
moderate height. On mount Cynthus Latona is ſaid to have 
been delivered of Apollo and Diana; whence it was looked 

by the antients as ſacred. It is but one block of granate 
of the ordinary fort, cut out on that fide which faced the city, 
in regular ſteps, incloſed on both ſides with a wall. On the 
top of the mountain are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of a ſtately 
building, with a Moſaic pavement, many broken pillars, and 
other valuable monuments of antiquity. From an inſcription, 
which has been lately diſcovered there, and mentions a vow 
made to Serapis, It, and Anubis, ſome have conjectured, that 
on this hill ſtood a temple conſecrated to theſe Egyptian dei- 
ties, tho” no where ſpoke of by the antients. 

Tu ifland of Delos was, it ſeems, in antient times, go- 
rerned by kings; for Virgil mentions one Amus reigning here 
in the tame of the Trojan war. He was, according to that 
poet, both king, and high prieſt of Apolis, and entertained 
Eneas with kindneſs. This Anius was deſcended from 
Cadmes, and had by his wife Dorippe three daughters, Ons, 
Sermo, and Elait, who are feigned by the poets to have re- 
ceived from Bacchus the power of changing whatever they 
touched into wine, wheat or ſeed, and oil, as their names 
import, Oinos in Greek ſignifying wine, Sperma ſeed, and 
Elaton oil. The great quantity of wine, wheat, and oil, 
which accrued to their father Anins from the offerings made 
to Apollo, gave riſe to this fable *, The Perfians, as we 
have hinted above, allowed the Delians to enjoy their antient 
liberties, after they had reduced all the other Greet iflands. 
In after-ages the Athenians made themſelves maſters of Delos, 
and held it till they were driven out by Mithridates the Great, 
who plundered the rich temple of Apollo, and obliged the De- 
lians to fide with him. Mitbridates was, in his turn, diſ- 
poſſeſſed of it by the Romans, who granted the inhabitants 
many privi and exempted them from all ſort of tribute 
and taxes. is at preſent quite abandoned, the lands being 
ſo covered with ruins and rubbiſh, as not to admit of any ſort 
of culture. The inhabitants of Mycone hold it now,-and 


* Vide Sraviun in 1. iii. En. ver. 80. 
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pay but ten crowns land- tax to the Grand-Signior for an 
iſland, which was once one of the richeſt countries in the 
world. 

THe iflind of Rhenga, Rhenia, or Rhene, is ſeparated 
from Delos by a ſtreight about five hundred paces over. It 
is now called the Great Sdili or Deli, and is about eighteen 
miles in compaſs. Polycrates tyrant of Samos, having made 
himſelf maſter of this iſland, conſecrated it to Apollo, faſt- 
ening it to Delos with a long chain ». It has excellent paſ- 
ture grounds ; but nevertheleſs is at preſent quite abandoned, 
none daring to ſettle there for fear of the pirates who infeſt 
the Archipelago. On the coaſt facing Delos are ſtill to be ſeen 
the ruins of a great city ; and near to the city was the bury. 
ing-place of the Delians, as is plain from ſome inſcriptions 
on tomb-ſtones found there. It is ſomewhat ftrange, that 
Strabo ſhould call Rheræa a little uninhabited iſland, ſince 
it is three times as big as Delos, and was, in former times 
fo far as we can guefs from the ruins of antient buildings, 
as well peopled as Delos itſelf. 

Scyrus, now Scira, lies over-againſt Eubaa, from which it 
is about eight and twenty miles diſtant. It is ſixty miles in 
compaſs, but a very barren and inhoſpitable country, being 
full of hills and rocks; whence it had the name of Scyre: ; 
that is, rugged or barren. However, in Strabo's time, it 
vielded excellent wine, and was famed, as the ſame author 
tells us, for its goats w; but ſo unprovided with corn and all 
other neceſlarics of life, that any poor and barren country 
was proverbially called the principality of Scyrus *. The 
fame writer commends the marble quarries of this iſland ; and 
Pliny ſpcaks of a kind of ſtone found here, which ſwam 
when eatire, and ſunk when broken. Scyrus was, according 
to Plutarch, firſt peopled by the Pelaſgians and Carians 
(Z); but there is no mention made of it in hiſtory till the 

reign 


* Tavcrv. |. iii. W STRABO, I. xiv. * Exaiu. 


Chiliad. T7 Pro r. in Theſeo. 


(T) Marcianzs of Heraclea tells us, that after the iſland had been 
long held by the Pelaſgiazs and Carians, the inhabitants of Chalci:, 
the capital of Ezbe&a, ſent thither a colony, which ſettled on the 
coaſt, leaving the inland places to the antient proprietors. The 
Dolopes likewiſe, as Platarab informs us (47), inhabited part of the 


(47) Plut: WO 


Nund, 
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reign of Lycomedes, who was king of this jfland, when The- 
in ſeus retired to it to take poſſeffion of his paternal eſtate. That 
prince, either jealous of the ſuperior genius of Theſeus, or 
not caring to provoke Mneftheus, who had driven him out of 


under pretence of ſhewing him his father's lands, and from 
thence threw him treacherouſly into the ſea *. In this iſland, 
and in the eourt of the ſame Lycomedes, Achilles lay concealed 
till he was difcovered by Ulyſſes, and ſent, with the other Greet 
inces, to war againſt Troy, which, according to the oracle, 
could not be conquered without his affiſtance. While he lived 
among the king's daughters, diſguiſed under the apparel of a 
woman, he had by Deidamia, who was one of them, Neop- 
tolemus, called Pyrrbus on account of his yellow hair. Neop- 
tolemus was brought up in this iſland, and raiſed here the brave 
which he carried to the war of Trey, to revenge his fa- 

ther's death. Many ages after the Trojan war, Scyrus was 
reduced by the Athenians, under the command of Cimon, who, 
being ordered by an oracle to make diligent ſearch after the 
bones of Theſeus, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to find out the 


vain for a long time, he at laſt obſerved an eagle on a riſing 
ground, digging up the earth with his beak and talons. T his 
prompted him to ſearch carefully the ſame place, where he 
diſcovered the coffin of a tall man, with a ſword and pike ly- 
ng by him. He made no further ſearch, but taking for gran- 
ned, that in the coffin was the body of Theſeus, he put it on 
* board a galley richly adorned and carried it to Athens, about 
bo" 400 years after that hero's death +. The remains of ſo great a 


am * Idem ibid. 
ing 
xi Hand, and uſed to ſeize and ſtrip ſuch as came to traffic with the 


the Ca/cidians and other inhabitants. Some of theſe being ſentenced 
jon o reſtore to the merchants of Th, the goods which they had 

aken from them, to prevent the execution of the ſentence, be- 
trayed the town to Cimon the Athenian, as we read in Thucydides 
(48). The city bore the ſame name as the iſland, and was famous 
for a magnificent temple built on the ſea-ſide, in honour of Pa.. 
SR lu, the tutelary Tr of the country. Of this temple, and of 

mother dedicated to Neptune, there are ſtill ſome remains to be 
* ſeen near the preſent port called St. George's haven. Goltzius eu- 


The bie he type of a medal of this city, with Neptune holding his | 


che rident on one fide, and the prow of a ſhip on the other. 
+ This is Platarch's computation ; but herein he is groſly miſ- 
aken, there having elapſed from ſbeſeus to men near 800 years, 


und . 
p (48) Thucyd. J. i. 
| Vor. VII. 150 Si man 


Itbens, by entertaining the exile, led him to the top of a rock, 


face where they had been buryed. After he had ſearched in 
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man were received at Athens with great demonſtrations of joy, 
and placed in the heart of the city, where they ſerved as an 
aſylum for offenders * (A). The iſland of Scyrus was taken 
from the Athenians by the Perſians, but afterwards reftored 
to them by the articles of the famous peace of Antalcidas. 
After the death of Alexander, to whom this iſland ſubmitted, 
Demetrius, ſurnamed Poliorcetes or the Town-taker, made 
himfelf maſter of it, and reftored the inhabitants to their 
antient liberty *, which they enjoyed, till they, were with 
the other Greek ſtates brought under the Roman yoke. 
From Scyrus Strabo to the iſlands of Sciathus, 
Peparethus, Icos, and Haloneſus, which according to him 
lie in the Ægean ſea, near the coaſt of Magneſia b. Sciathus, 
now Sciato and Sciatta, lies about four leagues north of Eu- 
ba, is thirty miles in compaſs, and ſeparated from the con- 
tinent of Magneſia by a narrow ſtreight . Pomponius Mela 
_= it more to the ſouth, over-againſt the Pegaſæan bay, cal- 

now the gulf of Yolo. It had formerly two cities, one 
of which, called alſo Sciathus, was demoliſhed by Philip the 
father of Perſes, leſt the Romans ſhould ſeize it 4. In the Ro- 
man times itſerved as a place of retreat for pirates; wherefore 
Bruttius Sura, having made himſelf maſter of it, crucified all 
the ſlaves he found in the iſland, and cut off the right hands of 
all the inhabitants he could ſeize ©. Seneca calls it a barren 
and abandoned iſland, and ſuch it is to this day, being 
uninhabited on account of the pirates who ſtill continue to in- 
_—_-- 

Peparethus is placed by Stephanus in the neighbourhood 
of Eubœa, wherein he diſagrees with all the antients, who 
ſpeak of it as lying between the iſlands of Sciathus and Scyrus, 
thirty leagues from mount Athos, and eight from the coaſt of 
Magneſia. Some of the modern geographers, namely Benja- 
min, gave the iſland of Peparethus the name of Opula ; others, 


* Jdem ibid. & in Cimone. a D1ovor. Stcur. |. xx. 


d STRABO, I. x. p 300. < Heronor. I. vii. c. 159. 4 LI. I. 
XXI. c. 19. © Applay,. in Mithridat. 


(A) Solemn ſacrifices were offered on this occaſion ; and, to per- 
petuate the 'remembrance of this event, a yearly conteſt for tragic 
writers was inftituted, which became very . and greatly con- 
tributed to the improvement of dramatic compoſitions, by the 
emulation it excited among the tragic poets. On this occaſion So- 
pbocles brought his firſt rmance on the ſtage, and won the prize, 
tho' he had Z/chjlus for his competitor ; which the conquered 
poet, who, till that time, had been conſidered as the beſt tragedian 
of his age, not being able to brook, left Athens, and withdrew to 
Sicily, where he ſpent the remander of his lifſue. 


e. arr. Ht@Ktir 
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as Niger, that of Lemene ; and ſome, particularly Caftaldus, 
call it Seraquino ; but in the ſea-charts it is commonly known 
by the name of Piperi. It is about twenty miles in circum- 
ference, and formerly abounded with excellent olives, as 
Ovid informs us f. Pliny boaſts of the ex of its wines, 
and tells us, that Apollodorus, a famous phyſician, in a book 
which he wrote about the choice of wines and dedicated to 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, preferred that of Peparethus to any 
other. The ſame author adds, that it was not in great re- 
„as not being palatable, till it was ſeven years old 8. 
rom the excellence of its wines, it was called in the moſt 
early ages Euanus, that is, producing good wine, or the wine- 
iſand n. In this iſland was formerly a city of the ſame name, 
which was deftroyed, together with Sciathus, by Philip of 
Macedon, in his war with the Romans \. 

Tos is by Stephanus counted among the Cyclades, and placed Icos. 
near Eubea ; but by Livy * between the iſlands of Sciathus 
and Scyrus, It is a very ſmall iſland, but nevertheleſs had 
antiently two cities, whence it was alſo called Dipolis, 
Haloneſus is placed by Pliny between Samothrace and the 
Thractan Cher ſone 


eſus at an equal diftance, that is of fifteen Tialone- 

miles, from both. But Strabo = and Mela » ſpeak of it as 

lying between [cos and Scyros, over-againſt Magnefia. It had 

formerly a town of the ſame name, and, being claimed both 

by the Athenians and by Philip of Macedon, gave rife to a 

war, as St informs us, between thoſe two powers. 

It is at preſent called Pelagni/i and Pelagifi. | 

BETWEEN thefe iflands on the coaſt of Magneſia and Leſ- Chryſe. 

bes on the coaſt of %a, lies a ſmall iſland, called by the an- 

tients Chryſe, and now known by the name of S. Strato. 

There were formerly two iſlands bearing this name, whereof 

one, if Pauſanias o may be credited, ſunk into the ſea, and 

never afterwards appeared. 

Tux iſland of Lemnos lies between mount Athos (B) and Lemnos. 
the 


Ovid. Metam. vii. ver. 470. © Prim. I. xiv. c. 7. 
i Idem, I. iv. e. 12. i APPIAN. ubi ſupra. k Liv. 
l. XX Ei. c. 45. 1 Prin. I. iv. c. 2. m STRABO, ubi 
ſupra. 1 Por. MEL a, I. ii. c. 7. Paus ax. in Arcad. c. 33. 


(B) Mount Abos reaches a great way into the ſea, in the form of 


2 peninſula, and is joined to the land by an iſthmus twelve furlongs 
over. It extend: towards the confines of Thrace and Macedon, be- 
ulfs of Strymon and Singum, of which the former is 
gulf of Monte Santo, and the latter the gulf of Conteſa. 


-S 34 3 | Stephan: 


tween the 
new called 


place of Ahyrira ſtood a ſtatue of white marble, repreſenting an ox, 


S 


The Hiſtory of Lemnos. Boos II. 
the Thracian Cherſeneſus, being, according to Pliny's ac- 
count ?, diſtant twenty two miles from [mbros, eighty ſeven 
from mount Athos, twenty two from Samothrace, and five 
from Thaſos. The ſame author makes it an hundred and 
twelve miles in compaſs ; and Stephanus tells us, that it was 
called Lemnos from Juno, whom the antient inhabitants wor- 
ſhipped under that name, ſacrificing yearly to her a young 
woman. It was alſo called Hypfepylea, from the daughter of 
Theas king of the iſland ; but is now known by the name of 
Stalimene or Stalimini. It had in former times two cities, 
Hepheſtias and Myrina. The former was the capital of the 
ifland, and took its name from Hepharftos or Vulcan, the 
tutelary god of the place, and is now known by the name of 
Cochino, as the latter is by that of Lemno and Stalimene. The 
country is full of hills and vales, which in ſome places are 
well cultivated, and produce all ſorts of fruit. The eaſtern 
part of the ifland is dry and barren, but the country lying on 
the weſtern and ſouthern coaſts, as it abounds more with 
ſprings, is very fruitful. It has two high mountains, one of 
which, called by Heſychius and Nicander Meſchilz,vomits flames 
like mount tua in Sicily; and hence the iſland was called in 
antient times Zthalia, which Bochart derives from a Greek 
verb ſignifying to burn. The iſland was conſecrated to Vul- 
can, whom the inhabitants worſhipped as their tutelary god: 
They were believed to have been the firſt blackſmiths, which 
gave the poets occaſion to feign, that Valcan, when he was 
thrown down from heaven, fell in the iſland of Lemnos, where 
he built his forge. Theſe fabulous opinions were recorded on 
their medals, ſome of which are ſtill to be feen ſtamped with 


Y PI. I. iv. c. 12. 


Stephanns tells us, that it borrowed its name from a giant who 
lived in that neighbourhood. We may judge of its height by what 
the antient writers ſay of it, viz. that in the ſummer ſolſtice its 
ſhade reached as far as the market-place of Myrina in the iſland of 
Lemmos ; that is, according to Pliay, eighty fix mites. It i rec- 
koned to be an hundred and fifty miles in circumference, and has 
been known ſince the Greek monks made it the place of their retreat, 
by the name of Monte Santo, or, the holy mont In the market- 


which being thaded by mount Aber, gave riſe to the proverb, 
Mount Athos darkeni the white ox of Lerinios, applicable to thoſe, 
who, with calumnies and falfe reports, endeavour to tarniſh the 
reputation of deſerving men (49). | * 


(49) Vi Erajm. Chilled. 
the 
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the head of a Yulcan, and his uſual ſymbols, viz. his anvil 

pincers, and hammer, which, according to the fiftions of 
the poets, he uſed in making new thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
This iſland has ever been famous for a certain kind of earth, 


it. It has been always deemed an excellent remedy againſt 
poiſons, fag of ſerpents, wounds, and bloody fluxes. In 
the time of Diaſcorides they uſed to mix this earth with goats 
blood, and ſell it made up in ſmall pellets, each pellet being 
ſcaled with the figure of a goat. This manner of prepar- 
ing it was no more uſed in Galen's time ; for that great man 
undertook a voyage to Lemnos, with no other view but tc 

inquire, on the ſpot, into the nature, virtue, and qualities of 
that wonderful earth. He tells us, that it was then dug up 
with a great many religious ceremonies ; that the prieſts went 
in proceſſion to a riſing ground, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
city of Hephe/tias, the only place where they ſuppoſed this 
earth to be found ; and there, after ſowing a certain meaſute 
of wheat and barley, and performing other myſterious cere- 
monies, loaded a cart with the earth, which they attend- 
ed in proceſſion to the city. The ceremonies deſcribed by 
Galen have been lofig aboliſhed, and others, which are 
ſtill practiſed, brought in probably by the Venetians in their 
room; for on the ſixth of Augu/?, and on no other day, all 
the chief men of the iſland, whether Turks or Chriſtians, aſ- 
ſemble at a called Sotira, ſtanding half way between 
the city, or rather the village, of Cochino, and the hill where 
the earth is found, to the top of which they walk in pro- 
ceffion. There the Caloyers or Greek prieſts read their litur- 
o; which being done, certain perſons appointed for that 
4 purpoſe, begin to dig, and having diſcovered a vein of the 
earth they look for, give notice thereof to the Caloyers, who 
fill with it certàin ſmall hair ſacks, delivering them to the 
Turkiſh governor and other officers there preſent. When 
they have taken up as much as they think proper, they fill up 
the place again, and return in proceſſion to the city. Some 
of the bags are ſent to the Grand Sigmor, and the reſt, mark- 
ed with his ſeal, or with thoſe two words, Tin Imachton, 
that is, ſealed earth, ſold by the Sangiackt, or his deputies, to 
the inhabitants and foreign merchants. The Sangiac is ac- 
countable to the Grand Signior's treaſury for the mone 

ariſing from the ſale of the whole which is yearly diſpoſed of, 
it being a capital crime for any of the inhabitants to keep in 
their houſes, export, or any ways diſpoſe of it, without the 


governor's 


or rather chalk, called Terra Lemnia from the place, and Ter- Terra Si- 
ra Sigillata, from the ſeal or character that is imprinted on gillata. 


The Laby- 
rinth. 
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governor's knowledge and licence. There is no doubt, but 
earth of the ſame nature might be found in other places of the 
ifland ; but none of the orientals would make uſe of it, unleſs 
it were dug up with the uſual ceremonies, and in the preſence 
of the Caloyers ; nay, it would be in no requeſt among them, 
as our modern travellers inform us, unleſs it were dug up on 
the uſual day, the ſixth of Aug. 

Tux labyrinth of Lemnos is much ſpoke of by the antients, 
and, in the opinion of Pliny i, preferable to thoſe of Egypt 
and Crete. It was a magnificent building, ſupported by forty 
columns of extraordinary height and thickneſs. The archi- 
teas, employed in railing this admirable edifice, were 
Zmilus, Rholus, and Theodorus, a native of the iſland. Some 
remains of this ſtately fabric were ſtill to be ſeen in Pliny's 
time; but Belonius tells us, that he could not diſcover, in 
any part of the iſland, the leaſt veſtiges of it. | | 

Tus moſt antient inhabitants of Lemos were the Sapeans 
and Sintians, a people of Thrace, to whom Homer gives the 
epithet of hoarſe, Theſe inhabited the iſland before the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts, whoſe deſcendants, known by the 
name of Minyans, ſettled here, but ſoon abandoned the coun- 
try, and retired to the city of Lacedæmon, from whence they 
went to Triphilia, and ftopt in the neighbourhood of Are- 
na, in a country which in Strabo's time called Lypeſia . 
Many years after their departure from Lemnos, the Pelaſgi- 
ans, being driven out of Attica, poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
and the adjacent iſlands, and governed them according to 
their own laws, till they were brought under ſubjection to 
Athens by Miltiades. As to the motive which prompted 
the Athenians to drive them out of Attica, there is a great 
diſagreement among authors, ſome pretending that they were 
juſtly expelled, and others maintaining, that the Athenians 
therein were guilty of the greateſt injuſtice and treach- 
ery. Herodotus leaves the cauſe undecided, and only relates 
what was reported by writers of both fides. Hecateus (C), 

As 


4 PL1n. ubi ſupra. STR ABO, ubi ſupra. 


(O) Hecateu: was a native of Miletus, flouriſhed, according to 
Suidas, in the fixty fifth olympiad, and wrote the lives of ru: 
and Cambyſes. Laertius ſays, that he was a diſciple of Heraclitus. 
He is frequently mentioned by Herodotus, who tells us, that Heca- 
tus, being at Thebes in Egypt, had the vanity to give out, that he 


| Was deſcended from one of the Egyptian deities, whereby he became 


the 


1 
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as by him t, tells us, that the Athenians ſeeing the 
lands about Hymeſſus, which they had given to the Pelaſgi- 
ans in payment for the wall they had built round the Acro- 
polis or citadel of Athens, improved, from a barren and un- 
profitable ſoil, into a fruitful and well cultivated country, 
drove them out without any provocation whatſoever, and 
reſumed the country which they had beſtowed upon them. 


On the other hand, the Athenians affirm, that the Pelaſgi- 


ans, While they were poſſeſſed of the country under mount 
Hymeſſus, frequently offered violence to their ſons and daugh- 
ters, who were ſent for water to a place called the nine 
fountains. They add, that the Pelaſgians, not contented 
with theſe attempts, conſpired to poſſeſs themſelves of Athens 
itſelf ; which conſpiracy being detected, the Athenians, to 
ſhew themſelves as as the others had been baſe, in- 
ſtead of puniſhing with death, as their treachery deſerved, 
commanded them only to depart the country. The Pela/- 
gians, being thus driven from Attica, paſſed over into Lem- 
nos, and ſettled there; but deſiring to be revenged on the 
Athenians, they fitted out a fleet, and having laid an ambuſ- 
cade for the Athenian women, as they celebrated the feaſt 
of Diana in Brauron, they ſurprized a great many of them, 
carried them to Lemnos, and there kept them for concu- 
bines. Theſe women having many children by the Pelaſ- 
gians, taught their ſons the e of Attica and manners 
of the Athenians. Being thus brought up, they not only 
refuſed to converſe with the ſons of the Pelaſgian women, 
but if any of their number was injured or abuſed by the 


Pelaſgians, they all conſpired to revenge the injury. By this 


means they gained ſuch an aſcendant over the ſons of the 
f Heronort. I. vi. 


the ſcorn of the prieſts of the country (5o). The ſame author in- 
forms us, that he did all that lay in his power to difſuade Ariſtago- 
ras from engaging in a war with the Perfians, and ſending colonies 
into Sardinia. es the lives of the two above-mentioned princes, 
he wrote, it ſeems, other books; for Stephanus cites the firſt and 
fourth books of his Genealogies, Harpocratian the ſecond, and Athe- 
nut the third. Stephanus, Atheneus, and Rufus Feſtus quote a de 
ſcription of Aa. Europe, and Libya compiled by Hecateus ; but 
Callimachus, in his catalogue of authors, aſcribes this work to a- 
nother Hecateus, whom he ſurnames the Hander. Diadorus Siculus 


and Panſanias tell us, that the hiſtory of Hecatænt, as likewiſe thoſe 
of Caduus and Hellanicus, was full of fables, 


(50) Herodvr. J. ii. 
| Pelaſgian 
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Pelaſgian women, that they were obeyed by them, as maſ- 
ters are by their ſlaves. The Pelaſgians, obſerving this their 
haughty behaviour, eoncluded, that if they began ſo early to 
uſurp a ſuperiority over the children of their lawful wives, 
they would not fail to treat them as their flaves when they at- 
tained to man's eſtate. This apprehenſion made fo deep an 
impreſſion in their minds, that they reſolved to murder the 
children they had by the women of Attica; which they did 
accordingly, extending their cruelty likewiſe to the mothers. 
Aiter this barbarous murder, their lands, as we are told, 
became barren, their wives unfruitful, and their flocks did 
not yield the uſual increaſe ; whereupon they ſent perſons 
to conſult the Delphian oracle, about the means they might 
uſe to be delivered from their calamities. The Pythian ad- 
viſed them to give ſatisfaction to the Athenians in the man- 
ner they ſhould require. Having received this anſwer, they 
diſpatched embaſſadors to Athens, declaring, that they were 
ready to undergo any puniſhment the Athenians ſhould think 
fit to impoſe upon them, for the injuries they had re- 
ceived at their hands. The Athenians ing their offer, 
prepared a magnificent feaſt in the Prytaneum, and ſhewing 
them the tables furniſhed with all kinds of proyiſions, com- 
manded them to furrender their country in as good a con- 
dition. The Pelaſgians anſwered, that they would comply 
with their command, when a ſhip ſhould come in one day 
with a north wind from the territories of Athens to their 
iſland, This they conceived impoſſible, Athens lying to the 
ſouth of Lemnos ; but, in virtue of this ſolemn promiſe, 
Miltiades many years after ſummoned them to deliver up their 
iſland to the Athenians. 
As to their government, it was at firſt monarchical; but 
Theas is the only king of Lemnos we find mentioned in hiſ- 
- In his reign, and, if we believe Herodotus ©, with his 
aſũitance, the Lemnian women killed all the males of the 
land, with a deſign to turn Amazaens ; from which action, 
and the murder of the Athenian women, which happened 
long after, any black treachery or cruel murder was called a 
Lemnian action uv. Other writers tells us, that Thoas whom 
Homer honours with the epithet of divine, was no ways con- 
cerned in the above-mentioned murder, but faved by the pie- 
ty of his daughter Hypfpyle in the common ſlaughter of all 
the other males, as we have related in a former vo- 
lume w. Some writers tell us“, that ſhe was baniſhed the 
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illand for ſparing her father; others, that ſhe was raiſed to 
the throne, and reigned in Lemnos when the Argonauts touch- 
ed at that iſland. Jaſon, ſay they, by whom ſhe had two 
children, and the other Argonauts, were ſo kindly entertain- 
ed by her and her female ſubjects, that they ſtopt there two 
years, and almoſt forgot their intended expedition into Col- 
chis for the golden fleece 7. Ihe Lemnians, after having en- 
joyed their liberty for many ages, were at laft reduced by 
Miltiades, under the power of the Athenians, in the man- 
ner we have related elſewhere*. In proceſs of time the 

ſhook off the Athenian yoke, but were again ſubjected to 
their antient maſters by the Romans after the Macedonian war, 


and continued in that ſtate till Sy//a made them tributary to 
Rime. 


Imbros, now Embro and Lembro, lies over-againſt the Imbrog, |. 


Thractan Cherſoneſus from which it is divided by a narrow 
ſtreight, being diſtant, according to Thucydides a, from Lem- 
us two and twenty miles, and two and thirty, as Pliny in- 
forms us d, from Samothrace. The ſame Pliny makes it 
twenty ſeven miles in circumference ; but the modern tra- 
vellers only twenty. It had antiently a very ſafe harbour on 
the eaſt ſhore, and a city bearing the name of the iſland. 
The whole iſland was ſacred to the Cabiri and to Mercury; 
whence it is ſtiled by Homer the divine Imbros. In honour 
of theſe deities an annual ſolemnity was kept by the [mbrians, 
Lemnians, and Samathracians ; and ſuch as were initiated into 
their myſteries were thought effectually ſecured againſt ſtorms 
at ſea and all other dangers ©. The chief ceremony was this: 
the perſon who was to be initiated, being crowned with o- 
live-branches, and girt about his loins with a purple ribband, 
was placed upon a throne, round which the prieſts and perſons 
already initiated danced and ſported 4. Imbros, like the o- 
ther iſlands of the Ægean ſea, was governed ſome time by its 
own laws, but afterwards ſubjected to the Perſians, Atheni- 
ans, Macedonians, and to the kings of Pergamus. At the 
peace concluded between Philip and the Romans, it was by 
the latter delivered up to the A*hentars, who held it till Rome, 
becoming powerful in the eaſt, reduced this and the other 
ilancs to a Roman province. 
Thaſes or Thaſſus lies on the coaſt of Thrace, at a ſmall Thaſos. 

diſtance from the mouth of the Ne. It was formerly 


! Vide STAT. |. iv. & v. Thebaid. Vor. VI. p. 97. 
not. U). a Thucyp. l. viii. Rt. 3v. e. 12. 
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known by the names of Odonis, Aria, Æthria, Ogygia, 
Ae, Cereſis, and Chryſe. This laſt name it borrowed from 
its rich mines of gold much ſpoken of by the antients, It 
was cailed Thaſos from Thaſus the brother of Cadmus, who 
ſettled here, and built a city of the ſame name, as Herodotus + 
and Cenon t inform us. It is about forty miles in compaſs, 
and ſo fruitful, that the fertility of Thaſos was uſed by the 
antients by way of proverb, to expreſs a country yielding 
great plenty of all the neceſſaries of life . The wine of 
Thaſss is highly commended by Apuleius h, and the Thafian 
marble by Seneca i, This iſland was firſt peopled by the 
Phenicians, whom Cadmus, while he was going in ſearch of 
his ſiſter Europa, left here under the conduct of his brother 
Thaſus, as we hinted above. Some ages after, the inhabi- 
tants of Paros ſent a colony hither, being directed by an o- 
racle te build a city in the iſland of Atria, and to ſend thither 
a ſufficient number of citizens to people itk. The city of 
Tbaſus was beſieged in vain by Hiftieus tyrant of Miletus; 
but afterwards taken and diſmantled by Darius Hy/taſpis king 
of P:rr/ia. The Thaſians did not continue long ſubject to 
the Perſians, but laid hold of the firſt opportunity that of- 
fcred to join the Greeks againſt the common enemy, enter- 
ing into an alliance with the Athenians, from whom they re- 
volted after the battle fought on the river Eurymedon in Pam- 
phylia. The Thaſians had made themſelves maſters of the 
gold mines in Thrace between the rivers Neſſus and Strymon ; 
theſe the Athenians laid claim to, and the Thaſians refuſing to 
part with them, Cimon was ſent againſt them with a mighty 
fleet. That bravecommander engaging them at ſea gained a 
complete victory, and laid fiege to their metropolis, The 
Thaſians, not finding themſelves in a condition to make head 
againſt ſo powerful an enemy, had recourſe to the Lacede- 
monians, who promiſed to make a diverſion by invading At- 
tica; but were prevented by their domeſtic troubles from 
performing the promiſe they had made. However, the Tha- 
fians with their own ſtrength made a moſt obſtinate defence, 
but, being without any hopes of relief, ſubmitted to the 4- 
thenians in the third year of the ſiege upon very diſadvantage- 
ous terms, vix. to raze their walls; to deliver up their gal- 
lies; to pay the uſual tribute; and to quit the mines, and 
whatever elſe they poſſeſſed on the continent l. In the twen- 
ty-iicit year of the Peloponneſian war, they revolted anew 
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from the Athenians, who were for eſtabliſhing an oligarchy in 
their city, and with the aſſiſtance of the Lacedæ monians reco- 
vered their antient liberty, after having driven out all thoſe 
who were attached to the intereſt of Athens ®. They main- 
tained themſelves a free people till the time of Alexander, to 
whom they ſubmitted of their own accord, and continued 
ſubject to the kings of Macedon, till they were delivered 
from the Macedonian yoke, and declared free by one of the 
articles of the peace concluded between Philip the father of 
Perſes and Flaminius the Roman conſul * (D). 

Samothrace was antiently known by the names of Me- 
lites, Leucafia, Samothracg, or Lucania, Saocis, Electria, 
ail Dardania. It was called Dardania, according to 
Pliny ® and Pauſanias ?, from Dardanus, who retired 
thither. The ſame authors add, that it changed the 
name of Dardania into that of Samothrace, from the time 
that a colony of Thracians, mixed with ſome fugitives 
from the iſland of Samos, ſettled there. But Diodorus 
Siculus 4 pretends, that the Amazon Myrina, in the courſe 
of her conqueſts on the coaſt of the Ægean ſea, con + 
ſecrated this iſland to Cybele under the name of Samothrace, 
a term, ſays he, then uſed to ſignify a conſecrated place. Be- 
fore, and in the time of, the Trojan war, it was called Sa- 
u, and diſtinguiſhed from Samos on the coaſt of [onza, 
and from Cephalenia named likewiie Samos, by the epithet of 
Thracian, Imbrian, or Lemnian. It is by Homer conſtantly 
ſtyled the Thracian Samos, which appellation the Latins, as 
Virgil informs us, changed into that of Samethracia. 


w Idem, I. viii. n Liv. I. xxxiti. c. 30. PoLys. in 
Exc. legat. c. . Prin. L . e. 47: Pau- 
sax. in Atticis. 1 Diopox. Sicut. I. iv. r VISSII. 


Eneid. I. vii. v. 208. 


D) Stefembrotus, who is frequently quoted by Plutarch, was a 
native of Thaſes, and contemporary with Cimon, as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves in the life of that great commander. The fame writer owns, 
that in his lives of Themiſtacles, Cimon, and Pericles, he took ſeveral 
particulars from the hiſtory of Stefimbrotus. Tatian mentions this 
hiſtorian in the book he wrote againſt the Gentiles. The etymo- 
logiſt on the word Dates tells us, that this author's book was intitled, 
of the beginnings or origins, and that in the faid book he maintained 
the Idæi Dactyli to be the ſons of Jupiter, and the nymph Ida. 
Fulgentius (5 1) quotes Stefimbrotus the Thaſian in his account of 


the death of Polycrates tyrant of Samet. He is allo cited by Apol- 
lonias and others (52). 


'51) Fulgem. de Antig. Sermon. (52) Apollon. J. in Athen. 
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$trabo® is of opinion, that it took the name of Samos from 
a Greek word ſignifying high, this iſland being one of the 
higheſt in the Agean ſea. Hence Priſcian ſtiles it the high 
Samos, and Homer * tells us, that from this iſland mount 
Ida, the city of Troy, and the Greek and Trojan camps, might 
be ſeen. It is, according to Pliny®, about two and thirty 
miles in compaſs, two and twenty diſtant from Lemnos, two 
and thirty from [mbros, and eight and thirty from the coaſt 
of Thrace. The modern travellers place it only at three 
leagues diſtance from the coaſt of Thrace, and allow it but 
twenty miles in circumference. As to the firſt inhabitants of 
Samothrace, Diodorus tells us , that there is nothing handed 
down to poſterity relating to them, which we may depend 
on. Others ſay *, that it was firſt peopled by Thracians, 
and that after their arrival in the iſland, the Pelaſgians, Sa- 
mians, and Phenicianus, ſent thither numerous colonies, 
They had antiently a peculiar language not underſtood by 
any other people of Greece, whereof ſome words were ſtill 
uſed in the worſhip of their gods, when Diodorus Siculus 
wrote his hiſtory 7. "The iſland of Samothrace was famous on 


account of the worſhip paid there to the gods called Cabiri (E), 
Who 


t SrRAB. I. x. p. 315. t Hou R. Iliad. N. v. 12. 
= Pr IR. I. iv. c. 12. vw Dio pox. Sicut. I. v. * STRA- 


Bo, PIN. Pavsan. ubi ſupra. ! Diopok. Sicut. ubi 
ſupra. 


(E) There is ſuch a diſagreement among authors in their ac- 
counts of theſe deities, that, notwithſtanding all the mythologiſts 
have ſaid of them, we are ſtill in the dark as to many particulars, 
and can only form a confuſed idea of their nature, origin, and 

attributes. Bochart (53) derives their name from the Hebrew 
word Cabir, that is, great and powerful. This opinion he confirms 
with the authority of Euthymius and Cedrenus. The former tells 
us, that the Saracent, who had been idolaters, to the time of the 
emperor Heraclius, worſhipped Venus under the name of Chabar, 
that is, the great or powerful ; the latter obſerves, that the ſame 
people gave the name of Cubar to the conſtellation of Venus; 
whence Bochart infers, that the gods Cabiri were the great and 
powerful god; ; and indeed they are frequently ſo ſtiled by the 
writers of the earlieſt ages. But Sreſſbrotus, as quoted by Stra- 
bo (54), ſays they were called Cabiri or Cabires from Cabirus, 2 
hill in Phrygia, where they were worſhipped in a very ſolemn 
manner. It is no leſs perplexing to diſcover who the Cabiri were, 


(53) Bacbart. in Canaar. J. i. c. 15. (54) Serab. I. x. 
than 
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who were had in ſo great veneration, that it was thought an act 
of irreverence even to pronounce their names. All the great 


heroes 


than to trace out the origin of their name. Some confine the 
number of the Cabiri to two, viz. Tupiter and Bacchus ; but 
Maneſeas enumerates four, Ceres, Proſerpine, Pluto, and Mercury, 
whom he diſguiſes under the myſterious names of Axioros, Axio- 
kerſa, Aviokerſos, and Kaſmilos ; to theſe Dionyflodorus adds 2 
fourth, whom he ſtiles Ca/milus, called by others Camillus, and 
the ſame with Mercury; but he was looked upon as one of an in- 
ferior rank, and, if we believe Varro (5 50, only as an attendant 
or ſervant of the Samothracian deities. The ſame author tells us, 
that by the great gods of Samothrace, were meant only the 
heaven and earth. Several writers have confined the appellation 
of Cabiri to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 
ſeus and Caffius Hemina, as quoted by Macrobius, took the Ca- 
biri to be the ſame as the Dii Penates, or Honſbold gods. Dar- 
danus, ſay they, brought them from Samothrace into Pbrygia, 
whence they were carried into Lal) by Anas. In a Greek in- 
ſcription quoted by Alexander ab Alexandre they are called Dis/- 
kouroi, which appellation being alſo given by the antients to 
Caſtor and Pollux, ſome have thought them the ſons of Jupi- 
ter by Calliope or Proſerpine. The moſt common opinion is, that 
they were the ſons or grandſons of Yulcan; this the Egyptian 
prieſts held, as Herodotus informs us (56 , and iome meda!s are 
ſill extant, which ſeem to confirm this opinion CGeo/rzivs exhi- 
bits two, one of the city of Theſſalonica, tie other of the empe- 
ror Claudius, ſurnamed the Goth; on the reverie of both is a 
Cabir, as appears from the Greet inſcription, with a hammer in 
his hand, which ſymbol fignifies, as all the mythologiſts agree, his 
being of the race of Vulcan. Thus ſome writers make the Cabi- 
ri to have been the firſt who introduced and taught the art of 
working iron. A modern writer endeavours to prove, that the 
Cabiri were the ſame as the Curetes, Corybantes, and Telchines. The 
latter were called by the Greets, Deſtroyers, being ſuppoſed to 
make uſe of the ſecrets of magic to hurt mankind. The Tel- 
chines were deemed the authors of all the miſeries which laid waſte 
the earth ; and the -ignorant populace imagined they could by 
their inchantments raiſe ſtorms, and bring plagues, famines, and 
diſeaſes, whenever they pleaſed (57). All we can infer from the 
various accounts of the antient mythologilts, which are but an odd 
jumble of contradictions, is, that the Pagaus themſelves were ig- 
norant of the origin of theſe imaginary deities, However, they 
were worſhipped in ſeveral parts of Greece and 4/ia, Chiefly in the 


(35) Parr. de ling. Latin J. iv. (55) Herodot. J. ii. (57) Fide 
A larium in Dit. de Cabiris. 
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heroes of antiquity were initiated into the myſteries of theſe 
deities. Such as were admitted to partake of the ſacred ce- 
remonies uſed to meet in a wood, which became a place of 
refuge for offenders, and was more reſpected than even the 
temple of Delphes, or the iſland of Delos. To this iſland Per- 
ſes king of Macedon fled for refuge, and took up his habitati- 
on in a temple dedicated to Caftor and Pollux, hoping, that 
the Romans would not prophane a ſanctuary revered by all the 
nations of the world ; and indeed the Romans did not make 
any attempts upon his life or perſon ſo long as he ſtaid there; 
for the pagans carried their prejudices ſo far in favour of theſe 
pretended deities, that they were ſtruck with an awful dread 


upon the bare mention of their names. Of all the oaths that 


were in uſe among the antients, that by the gods of Samo- 
thrace was deemed the moſt facred and inviolable. Such as 
were found not to have obſerved this oath were looked upon 
as the curſe of mankind, and perſons devoted to deſtruction. 
Diadorus * tells us, that theſe gods were always preſent, and 
never failed to aſſiſt thoſe who were initiated, and called; upon 
them in any ſudden and unexpected danger; that Jaſau, Di- 


* Dropor. Sicul. I. v. 


cities of Lemnos, Theſſalonica, Thebes, Rhodes, &c. Pauſanias tells 
us, that the country of Pergamus was conſecrated to the Cabiri, 
and that they had a temple at Memphis in Egypt, which no one, 
except the prieſt who performed the ſacred rites, was allowed to 
enter (58). Lafantius ſpeaks of a god named Cabirizs, to whom 
the Macedonians paid a particular worſhip. But the iſland of Sa- 
mothrace was, as it were, the center of the ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies obſerved in honour of the Cabiri. There, and no-where 
elſe, people were initiated into their myſteries. Thoſe who were 
to be admitted were placed on a kind of throne, and crowned 
with laurel, having bands of purple tied round their bellies. Then 
the prieſts and others there preſent danced round them, and this 
ridiculous mummery ended in oaths and execrations on the per- 
fon, who ſhould ever reveal what paſſed in their aſſemblies. He- 
ſychius tells us, that even children were initiated, their parents 
tancying them, when under the protection of the Cabiri, ſafe from 
thunder, lightning, tempeſts, and all forts of dangers. Several 
writers, namely Clemens Alexandrinus and Bochurt, have collected 
the various opinions of the fabulous ages concerning the names 
origin, number, myſteries, offices, and worſhip of the Cabiri, and 
their ſiſters, called the Catartres ; to theſe we refer our readers 


for a more full account of what relates to the Samothracian dei- 
ties. 


(35) Paujer. ir: Pax. 
olcurus, 
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oſcurus, Hercules, Orpheus, &c. being initiated into their 
rites, proſpered by their favour in all their wars, and that 
none ever duly performed their ceremonies without being 
amply rewarded for their piety. | 

Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of an inundation, which laid great 
part of Samothrace under water, drowned all the cities on the 
coaſt of Aſia, and overwhelmed ſeveral iſlands in the Ægean 
ſea, ſome of which never afterwards appeared. In Samothrace 
the waters roſe to ſuch a height, that they not only covered 
the champain country, but reached near the tops of the high- 
eſt mountains, and changed the face of the whole country. 
This deluge is ſuppoſed to have happened before the Argonau- 
tic expedition, and is ſaid to have been occaſioned by the over- 
flowing of the Pontic ſea ; which being ſwelled by the waters 
of th2 many great rivers that fall into it, diſcharged itſelf 
through the Bo/phorus Thracius into the Propontis, and through 
the Helleſpont into the Egean ſea. When the waters abated, 
the inhabitants of Samothrace conſecrated to the gods the places 
where they had been preſerved, erecting altars, and offering 
up yearly ſacrifices in memory of their deliverance. This 
they continued to do in Diadorus's time, who adds, that even 
then chapiters of pillars and other pieces of architecture were 
frequently found under water; which ſhews, ſays he, that 
this deluge is not a poetical fiction, but real truth . In the 
opinion of the antients the Pontus Euxinus was only a lake or 


ſtanding pool, which being overcharged with waters broke 


firſt into the Propontts, and then into the Egean, waſhing a- 
way by degrees the earth, which kept it within its firſt bounds, 
and forming the two channels of the Boſphorus Thracius and 
the Felleſpont, which Helleſpont in the ſenſe of the antients 
is another Boſphorus, that is, an arm of the ſea narrow enough 
for an ox to ſwim over. In the hypotheſis of the antients the 
Palus Mzotis, the Pontus Euxinus, the Propontis, and Me- 
diterranean were originally ſo many lakes, which, after having 
broke down, as it were, the dikes that parted them, with 
the impetuoſity of their waters, opened themſclves a paſſage 
between the mountains of Atlas and Calpe into the ocean. 
It is perhaps more likely, -that the ocean, having with the 
impetuoſity of its waters diſmembered the mountain of Calpe 
from the lands of Africa, poured itſelf into that vaſt ſpace 
now called the Mediterranean, and penetrating to the north 
produced the Propontis, the Pontrs, and the Palus Mæsctis. 
AFTER the abovementioned deluge, one Saen a native of 
Lamat hrace, the fon of Jupiter and Nympha, as ſome ſay, 


2 Idem. ibid. 


or 
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cr as others will have it, of Mercury and Rhena, gathered 

the inhabitants, before living ſcattered and diſperſed, into a 

body, made laws for their better government, and divided 

them into five tribes, which he called after the names of his 

ſons. Some time after the government was thus ſettled, Dar- 

danus, Jaſion, and Harmonia were born in the iſland. They 

were the children of Jupiter and Electra one of the daughters 

of Atlas. Dardanus paſſed over into Aſia, where he found- 

ed a new kingdom, which was afterwards called the Trojan 

kingdom from the city of Trey built there. Jupiter, deſirous 

likewiſe to advance his other ſons to a high degree of honour 

and reputation, diſcovered to them the rites of the ſacred my- 

ſteries antiently obſerved, but then newly revived, in the iſland, 

which it was not lawful for any to ſee, but thoſe who were 

initiated. About this time Cadmus, arriving in the iſland to 

ſeek after his ſiſter Europa, was initiated into the ſacred my- 

ſteries, and married Harmonia the ſiſter of Fafion. Jaſion 

married Cybele, by whom he had Corybas, who, after his fa- 

ther's death, paſſing over into Phrygia with his mother and 

Dardanus, taught the Phrygians the myſteries of Cybele. Co- 

rybas called thoſe who celebrated the ſacred myſteries of his 
mother, after his own name, Corybantes b. 

Tre iſland of Samothrace was in antient times governed by 

its own kings; for Coritus, Dardanus, and his brother Ja- 

ſion are ſaid to have reigned there, as we have related elſewhere c. 

The monarchical form of government gave place to the repub- 

lican, which continued till the iſland was reduced by the Per- 

fians, Alexander reſtored this, as moſt of the other Greet 

Hands to the enjoyment of their antient liberties ; but his 

ſucceſſors in the kingdom of Macedon brought the Samothraci- 

ans again into ſubjection. The Romans after the defeat of 

Perſes declared them a free people; whence Pliny © ſtyles Sa- 

mothrace a free iſland. They lived according to their own 

laws from the reduction of the kingdom of Macedon to the 

reign of Veſpaſian, who reduced all the ſtates of Greece to a 

Mend on Roman province e. ; 

the coaſt of From the Egean we ſhall proceed with Strabo to the Ioni- 

Greece. an ſea (F), giving a ſuccin&t deſcription of the iſlands on 1 

COat. 

b Idem, l. v. c. 47. & ſeq e Hiſt. Univer. Vol. V. p. 369. 

4 PIN. I iv. c, 12. © SUETON. in Veſpaſ. 


(F) The Ionian gulf, or the Jonian fea, lies between Sicily an 
Greece, entending from the iſland of Crete to the Acroceraunian hill 


in Epirus, or, as others will have it, to the city of Apollonia i 
| Macedon 
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CHAP. 1. The Hiftory of Corcyra. 


coaft of Greece, of which the moſt northerly is that of Saſen, 
lying between Aulon, now La Falona, a city of Macedon, 
and Brundufium in Italy at the entrance of the Jonian ſea. 
Lucan counts it among the iflands of Ttalyf, and Ptolemy * 
among thoſe of Macedon. It is mentioned by Peclybius h, Scy- 
lax ', Mela k, Pliny ', &c. and deſcribed by Siizus Italicus 
as a barren, ſandy, and inhoſpitable place ». 
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Coreyra, now Corfu, was in more ant ient times called Corcyra. 


Drepane, Scheria, and Phæacia. The name of Corcyra, 
which was alſo given to another iſland lying in the Adriatic, 
over-againſt 7!lyricum, it took from a nymph ſo called, whom 
Neptune is faid to have raviſhed in this iſland. It is about for- 
ty hve miles in length, twenty two in breadth, and two hun- 
dred and ten in compaſs. Corcyra was once famous for the 
delightful gardens of king Alcinous, who with great courte ſy 
entertained Uly//es after his ſhipwreck . The ſouthern parts 
of the iſland are barren, mountainous, and but indifferent] 
provided with water; the northern coaſt is very fruitful, and 
ields all kinds of delicious fruit, excellent wines, olives, 
all ſorts of gram, &c. whence it is ſtiled by Hamer the fruit- 
ful Scher ia o. It had antiently two cities of no ſmall note, 
viz. Corcyra and Caſſiope; the former was the metropolis of 
the iſland, and once very powerful, as appears from Thucydi- 
des and others, who have given us an account of their wars ; 
the latter is commended by Pliny ? and Ptolemy d as a wealthy 
and well- built city; but Cicero calls it only a haven*. This 
iland is faid to have been firſt inhabited by the Phœœaces, whence 
it was named Phweocia ; but afterwards the Corinthians ſent 
thither a numerous colony, which made Thucydides © reckon 
C:rcyra among the countries peopled by the Corinthians. The 
Cercyreans were ſkillful mariners, and, as the ſame Thucydides 
informs us, for ſome time maſters of the fea. Their govern- 
ment was firſt monarchical; but afterwards they formed 


fLucan |. xi. v. 627. * Pror. I. iii. c. 12. k Pol Y. 
l. v. c. 110. i SCYLAX. in Illyr. K Powe. META, I. iv. 
Prix. I. in. cap. ult. m 811 ius Irali. I. v. v. 480. 
" Homer. Odyſſ. 7. v. 34. o Idem ibid. Prix. I. iv. 
c. 12, 4 PTor. I. iii c. 4. 7 Cic. I. xvi. epiſt. 9. ad Tiron. 
'Taucr. |. vii. p. 528. 


Macedon. It was ſo called either from Jonius the ſon of Dyrrhacl i- 
vs Hercules having given it that name to preirrve the memory of 
his friend whom he had killed by miſtake, and thrown into the ſea; 
or from Jonia, a country, according to Salinas, in the extremity 
4 Calabria 3 or from Je, the daughter of Inachus, as Lycoph: on 
It. a 
Vol. VII. U u u themſelves 
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Sybota 
&c. 


they would not neglect the ſafety of Greece in ſo imminent a 


fans were defeated at Salamis, they left their ſtation, and join- 


* 


The Hiſtory of Corcyra, Sybota, Book II. 
themſelves into a republic, and made a very conſiderable fi- 


gure in the flouriſhing times of Greece. Herodotus tells us *, 


that they were very powerful by land, and had more ſhips 
than any other people of Greece, except the Athenians. That 
author greatly blames them on account of their deceitful con- 
duct with reſpect to the aſſiſtance they promiſed the Greeks 
ag1inſt Xerxes ; for, being invited by the Athenian and La- 
cedemonian embaſſadors to join in the common cauſe, they rea- 
dily promiſed to ſend powerful ſuccours, aſſuring them, that 


danger, well knowing that, if the enemy prevailed, they 
ſhoul.l ſoon be reduced to the condition of ſlaves. "The 4- 
theniaus and Lacedemonians departed well ſatisfied with this 
anſwer ; but the Cercyreans having fitted out a ſquadron of 
ſixty ſhips ſailed to the coaſt of Pelopenneſus, and having an- 
chored about Pylus and Tænarus, waited in that ſtation to ſee 
the event of the war, being reſolved to join the party that 
ſhould prevail. When news was brought them that the Per- 


ed the reſt of the Greeks, pretending that they had been pre- 
vented by the Eteſian winds from doubling the cape of Mala, 
and being preſent at the battle v. Their war with the Corin- 
thians and Epidammans, which brought on the Peloponneſian 
war, and the dreadful ſedition which happened in their iſland 
(whence all ſeditions, when terrible in their effects, were ſti- 
led Corcyrean) we have related elſewhere -. The Corcyreans 
ſubmitted to Alexander, and continued ſubject to his ſucceſſors 
kings of Macedon, till they were delivered by tle Romans in the 
reign of Perſes, from which time they enjoyed their liberty 
till the reign of Veſpaſian, when they underwent the common 
fate of the other iſlands and Greek ſtates both in Europe and 
Aſia. 

BET wEEN Corcyra and the continent lie two ſmall iſlands, 
called by Strabo ? and Thucydides * Sybota ; and at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the eaſtern coaſt of Corcyra, the iſland of Ptychia, 
which Ptolemy confounds with a city of that name in the iſ- 
land of Corcyra, but Thucydides deſcribes it as a diſtin& iſ- 
land. Five miles eaſt of Corcyra are the iſlands Paxi or 
Paxæ, mentioned by Pliny, and other antient writers, but 
containing nothing remarkable. They are but two in number, 
and at preſent known by the names of Paſchu and Antipaſchu. 
Pliny enumerates ſeveral other iſiands on the coaſt of Epirus, 


t Heropor. |. vii. w Heropdr. ibid. =* Hiſt. Univer. Vol. 
Vt. p 154, & ſeq. & 176, & ſeq. J STrABo, l. vii. p. 224. 
Tuuc vp. I. i p. 32. * Idem, |. iv. p. 283. dPLin. I. iv. c. 12. 


VIZ. 


CHAP. I. The Hiftory of Leucas, Ithaca. 
via. Ericuſa, Marathe, Elaphuſa, Malthace, Trachie, Py- 


thionia, and Tarachia, of which Ericuſa was alſo known to 
Ptolemy, who places it between Corcyra and Cephalenia. 


Leucas, now known by the name of Santa Maura, was Leucas. J 


antiently a peninſula, joined to the main land of Acarnania 
by an iſthmus, which was cut by the Carthaginians, or, as 
others will have it, by the Corinthians. We have deſcribed 
this iſland elſewhere , and therefore ſhall only add here, that 
in the middle of it was a ſtately temple conſecrated to Venus 
the mother of Aneas, who is ſuppoſed to have landed here on 
his voyage to Italy. Homer ſpeaks of three cities of no ſmall 
note in this country, viz. Nericus, Crocylea, and Agylipe. 
Iſaac Voſſius is of opinion, that in the time of Thucy4ides it 
was ſtill a peninſula, ſince that hiſtorian, in deſcribing the 
countries of Leucas and Acarnania, makes no mention of the 
iſthmus being cut 4. In Homer's time it was, without all 
doubt, joined to the land, ſince he calls it the coaſt of Epi- 
rus e. It is about ſeventy miles in compaſs, and was in an- 
tient times called Neritis, as Pliny informs ust. 


THE iſlands known to the antients by the names of Ta- Taphiz 
pbiæ and Telebordes, lay to the eaſt of Leucas, near the coaſt % Tele- 
of Achaia. They were ſo called from Taphus and Telebous the boides. 


ſons of Pterelas, and grandſons of Neptune by Hippothoe the 
daughter of Neftor *. Bochart h derives the name of Taphiæ 
from from the Hebrew word hataph, which ſignifies to rob, 
the inhabitants of theſe iſlands being antiently famous pirates, 
The Echinades were five ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Acarna- 
nia over-againſt the mouth of the river Achelous, from which 
the fartheſt diſtant is but fifteen furlongs, and the neareſt on- 
ly five. They were thought to have been formed by the mud, 
Which this river carried into the fea ; whence aroſe the fable 
of their having been once ſea-nymphs, but afterwards by the 
god Achelous changed into iſlands '. Some writers tell us, that 
they were called Echinades from the Greek word echinos, be- 
cauſe that part of the Ienian abounded with ſea-hogs. They 
are now known by the name of Curzolari. Dulichium, which 


formerly belonged to Ulyſſes, is counted by Strabs * among 
the Echinades. 


Ithaca, between Dulichium and Cephalenia, was once fa- Ithaca, 


mous for being the birth-place of Uly//es the fun of Laertes. 


e See before, p. 29, note. 4 Vide Voss. in Scyla- 
cem. © Vide STRABONEM, I. x. p 311. © Prin. I. iv. 
. 5 STRAB. |. x. & PLIN. I. iv. c 12. h BocharT. 
in Canaan. Ovid. Metamorph. 1. viii. * STRABO, |. x. 
P. 315. | 
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Cephale- 
nia. 


The Hiſtory of Cephalenia. Book II. 


It is about five and twenty miles in compaſs, and at preſent 
known by the name of Val di Compare. It had a town in 
former times bearing the name of the iſland, and ſituated, 
according to Homer |, at the foot of mount News, which b 
moſt geographers is thought to be the ſame with mount Neri- 
tus mentioned by Virgil a. Pomponius Mela * miſtakes mount 
Neritus for another iſland in the [onian ſea. 

I phalenia, or Cephallenia, known in Homer's time by the 
names of Samus and Black Epirus, or Epirus Melæna, is a- 
bout eighty miles in length, forty in breadth, and a hundred 
and thirty in compaſs. It had antiently four cities, but Pta- 
lemy takes notice of one only, which bore the name of the iſ- 
land. Strabs tells us, that in his time there were only two 
cities remaining; but Pliny F ſpeaks of three, and adds, that 
the ruins of Same, which had been deſtroyed by the Romans, 
were ſtill to be ſeen. Same was the metropohs of the iſland, 
and is ſuppoſed to have ſtood in the place which the Italians call 
Porto Guiſcardo. The names of the four cities were, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, Same, Prone, Cranii, and Pale 1. 
This iſland was ſubdued by the Thebans under the conduct of 
Amphitryon, who is faid to have killed Pterelas, who then 
reigned here. While Amphitry:n was carrying on the war in 


Cepbalenia, then called Samos, one Cephalus, a man of great 


diſtinction at Athens, having accidentally killed his wife Procris 
in ſhooting at a deer, fled to Amphitryon, who, pitying his 
caſe, not only received him kindly, but made him governor 
of the iſland, which thenceforth was called Cephalenia. After 
it had continued long ſubject to the Thebans, it fell under 
the power of the acedontans, and was taken from them by 
the Ætolians, who held it till it was reduced by MH. Fulvius 
Nobilior, who, having made himſelf maſter of the metropo- 
lis after a four months ſiege, and fold all the citizens for 
ſlaves, added the whole iſland to che demeſnes of his repub- 
lic". The iſland of Zacynthus, which lies twelve miles ſouth 
of Cephalenia, we have deſcribed at length elſewhere ©, and 
therefore ſhall proceed to the Strophades, which are two ſmall 
iſlands 35 over-againſt Arcadia in Peloponneſus, and now 
known by the name of Strivali. They are about thirty five 
miles ſouth of Zacynthus, and, according to Strabo*, four 
hundred furlorgs from the continent, the largeſt of the twe 


i Homer. Odyſſ. y. v. 81. w Vigzeirt. Eneid. iii. v. 270. 


" Pome. MIA, I. ii. c. 7. ® Prix. |, iv. c. 12. 4 Tav- 
cy p. I. ii. p. 120. LI v. I. xxxviii. c. 28, & 29. ( Vide 
Hit. 1 Vol. VI. p. 502, note. © STRABO, I. vill. 
p. 248. 


being 
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Cnary. 1. The Hiftory of Cephalenia, Cythera: 


being but five miles in compaſs. They were firſt called Plp- 
tæ, that is, ſwimming iſlands, as Pliny informs us, and af- 
terwards Strophades, from a Greck verb ſignifying to return, 
becauſe Zethus and Calais, the winged iſſue of Boreas and O- 
rithyia, are feigned to have purſued the Harpyes to theſe iſ- 
Jands, and thence to have returned, being admoniſhed by 7- 
ris or Jupiter to give over the purſuit. Virgil deſcribes 
them as frequented in the time of Æneas only by theſe raven- 
ous monſters v. At preſent they are inhabited by Greek fri- 
ars, who, to the number of thirty, live there, and enjoy the 
iſlands to themſelves. In one of them there is a fine ſpring 
of freſh water, which is ſaid to have its fountain in Pelopon- 
neſus, and to paſs under the ſea. The other iſlands mention- 
ed by Pliny *, as lying between Zacynthus and the Afinean 
gulf, are Letoia or Letaa, now Criſtina, near Cephale- 
nia, the three Sphagiæ or Spbacteriæ, oppoſite to Pylus of 
Meſſenia, and as many known by the name of Oriuſæ, lying 
over- againſt the city of Maſſene. The iſlands of Spbacteriæ 
are famous in hiſtory for a victory gained there by the Athe- 
nians over the Lacedemonians, after which Cleon poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the iſlands, taking the Lacedemonians who gariſon- 
ed them priſoners!. "Theſe iſlands are now called Le Sa- 
pienze, and the ſea round them the fea „ 9m In the 
Laconic gulf are, according to Pliny, following iſlands 
Teganuſa, Cothon, and Cythera. Teganuſa, or Theganuſa, is 
placed by Strabo * and Pauſanias *, not in the Laconic, but 
the Meſſenian gulf, before the promontory Acritas, between 
Metho and Caron, two cities of Meſſenia. Pomponius Mela d 
places Cothon in the Ægean ſea, and Salmaſius on the coaſt of 
ca, but Stephanus agrees with Pliny. Over-againſt Gy- 
ium in Peloponneſus lies the ſmall iſland of Cranae mention- 
ed by Pauſanias e, and ſaid by Hamer to have been the firſt 
place, where Paris ſtopt as he was carrying off Helena d. 
Cythera, now Cerigo, lies e 
tory of Laconia, from which it is diſtant, according to Stra- 
bo*, forty furlongs. It was named Cythera, if Stephanus is 
to be credited, from one Cytherus a Phanician, who is ſaid 
to have ſettled here. Before his arrival it was known by the 
name of Porphyris or Porphyriſſa, either becauſe it abounded 


u PIX. |. iv. c. 12. VIII. /Eneid. 3. v. 209. 
* PLin. ubi ſupra. J Txucrp. I. iv. p. 256. Diobos. 
Sieur. I. xiii. c. 24. *STRAB. |. viii. p. 248. Pau- 


sax. Meſſen. c. 34. b Pour. M LA, I. ii. c. 7. Pau- 
sau. Lacon. c. 22. * HouzR. Iliad. Y. v. 445. © STzas. 
I. viii. p. 250. 


with 
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lea, a promon- Cythera. 
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7 ide He ch. in hac voce. 


The Hiftory of gina. Boox II. 
with porphyry, as Solinus is of opinion, or by reaſon the beſt 


fearlet was dyed here, as Stephanus affirms on the authority 


of Ariſtotle. It is about fixty miles in compaſs, bleſſed with a 
fruitful ſoil, and has ſeveral havens, one eſpecially very ſafe 
and capacious, called antiently Scandea, about ten furlongs 
from the city of Cythera, a city once famous for the temple 
of Venus, ſurnamed Urania, or Heavenly. In this temple, 
which was believed to be the moſt antient which Venus had 
amongſt the Greeks, was a ſtatue of that goddeſs in complete 
armour, holding, like Pallas, a javelin in her hand. She is 
faid, upon her firſt ſpringing out of the froth of the fea, (for 
ſuch was her origin) to have been by gentle zephyrs carried 
to this ifland, and from hence to Cyprus ; on which account 
both iſlands were in a peculiar manner ſacred to her. From 
Cythera Venus had the ſurname of Cytherea, often uſed by 
Virgil and other poets. We have already related how this 
iſland, formerly ſubject to Lacedemon, was reduced by the 
Athenians under the conduct of Nicias f, and therefore ſhall 
paſs to the other iſlands. In the Argolic bay Pliny places the 
following *, Pityuſa, Irine, Ephyre, Tiparenus, Aperopia, 
Colonis, Ariſteria, and Calauria. This laſt lay, according 
to Strabo h, in the bay of Hermione over-againſt Trazen, a 
maritime city of Argia, from which it was diſtant four fur- 
longs, being thirty in compaſs. It was famous for a temple 
conſecrated to Neptune, and an afylum'. Here Demoſthenes 
poiſoned himſelf, and was buried within the incloſure of the 
temple x. The other iſlands contain nothing remarkable. 

Ix the Saronic gulf (G) are the iflands of # gina and Salamis, 
both equally famous in antient hiſtory. The former was an- 


tiently 


f Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. VI. p. 128, & ſeq. PIX. I. iv. c. 12: 


* STRAB. I. viii, p. 254. Idem, ibid. & Paus Ax. Corinth. 


C. 33. K Prur. in vita. Pa us Ax. ubi ſupra, & Powe. Meta, 
L827. 


(G) The Sinus Saronicus, or Saronic gulf, now called the gulf of 
Engia, lies between Attica to the north, and Pelaponneſus to the 
fouth, extending from Cenchreæ on the iſthmus of Coriath to the 
promontory of Sunium (59). It was named the Saronic gulf accord- 
ing to Pliny (60) from a grove of oaks called by the antient 
Greeks Saronides. Some derive this appellation. from a city, others 
from a harbour, and ſome from a river, which fell into this bay (61). 
It was alſo called the bay of Salamis from the iſland of that name, 


(cg) Krab. J wi. p. 254. (60g Plin. J. iv. c. 5. (61) 


and 


Car. 1: The Hiſtory of the gina. 

tiently known by the names of Oenone or Oenopial, and Myr- , 
midonia; but Tacus, who reigned here, called it gina, 

from his mother the daughter of Aſapus king of Bæotia (H). 

It was called Myrmidonia becauſe inhabited by the Myrmido- 
nes, ſo famous among the poets. It lies between the territory 
of Athens and that of Epidaurus, a city of Argia, being diſ- 
tant eighteen miles from the coaſt of Athens, and fourteen 
from Peloponneſus. It is about twenty ſix miles in compaſs, 

and had antiently a city of the ſame name v, which being de- 
ſtroyed by an earthquake, the inhabitants were exempted by 
Tiberius for the ſpace of three years from paying any kind 
of tribute . Pauſanias o ſpeaks of two magnificent temples 
in this iſland, the one conſecrated to Venus, the other to Ja- 
piter ; the ruins of a ſtately edifice, which are {till to be ſeen 
at a ſmall diſtance from the preſent village of Exgia, are pro- 
bably the remains of one of theſe temples. The country is 
ſaid to have been at firſt very ſtony and barren, but being 
inhabited by a laborious and thriving people, who, digging 
up the earth, cleared it of the ſtones, it became very fruitful. 

From this their induſtry they were ſurnamed Myrmidones, 

that is, emmets, as Strabo informs us?, and not becauſe the 
emmets, as the poets feign, were, at the prayers of Zacus, 
changed into men to repeople the iſland, aftcr all the antient 
inhabitants, king Macus alone excepted, had been ſwept away 
by a plague. This ifland was firſt peopled by the Epidaurians, 


1 Prix. I. iv. c. 12. ® STRABO, |. viii. p. 258. = Ta- 


cr. Annal. I. ii. „Paus Ax. in Corinth, c. 12. PSTRADB., 
ubi ſapra. 


and bay of Eleni: from that city. The entrance into the Saronit 
gulf is formed by two promontories, that of Sznium on the ſide of 
Attica, now ſtiled Capo delle colonne, from certain columns that are 
ſtill ſtand ing there, and ſuppoſed to be the remains of the temp e 
of Minerva; and that of Scylla, now Capo di Scilli, on the fide of 
Peleponneſus. The bay, where broadeſt, is three and twenty miles 
over, its length twenty five, and its compaſs fourſcore (62). Stra- 
Je and other geographers call the iſlands in this gulf the Zacider, 
becauſe they were held by the deſcendants of Zacas the fon of 
Jupiter and gina. 
(H) This is related by Ovid in the following lines (63) : 
O Enopiam Minos petit acidalia regna. 
OEnopiam weteres appellavere, ſed ipſe 
LEacus Aginam genitricis nomine dixit. 
(62) Son. Voyage, &c. (63) Ovid Metamorph. I. vis. 
w. 472. 
who 


The Hiftory of Fgina. Boor II. 


who were originally Dorians, and afterwards by colonies from 
Crete and Argos i. Theſe were in proceſs of time driven out by 
the Athenians, who, making themſelves maſters of the iſland, 
divided the lands among themſelves, but did not hold them long, 
being driven out by the Lacede&monians, who reſtored the iſland 
to the antient proprietors *, The Myrmidones were not a diſtinct 
people from thoſe we have already mentioned, this being on- 
Iy a ſurname given to the inhabitants on account of their in- 
duſtry. The Eginetes applied themſelves very early to trade 
and navigation, and ſent colonies into the neighbouring iſ- 
Ends, namely [mbros and Crete, the city of Cydon in the lat- 
ter having been built, according to Strabo t, and peopled by 
them. In the time of Amaſis king of Egypt they erected a 
nificent temple in Neucratis, a city of that country, to 
Frpiter, following therein, as Herodotus informs us*, the 
example of the Samians, who, in the fame kingdom, had 
built one in honour of Juno. Ephorus, as quoted by Stra- 
bo u, tells us, that the firſt money was coined in Ægina by 
one Phidin. Pliny commends the braſs of this iſland, prefer- 
ring it even to that of Delos, and adds, that the famous ftatue 
of braſs, repreſenting an ox, which ſtood in the forum boarium 
at Rome, was carried from hence to adorn that capital w. 
THE Eginetes were firſt governed by kings, and after- 
wards formed themfelves into a republic, which in proceſs of 
time became ſo powerful as to vie with Athens herſelf. The 
firſt king that reigned there was Actor, the fon of Droneus, 
and grandſon, as the poets feign, of Ao/us. He was born 
in Phocis, whither his father Dioneus, or, as others call him, 
Deion, had carried a colony out of Aohka; from Phocis he 
led a colony into Phthia, where he married gina, the 
daughter of Aſopus king of Bæotia, and, by a ſecond migra- 
tion, went into the iſland of Oenone, where he ſettled. B 
his wife Agina he had three ſons, Tacus, Mœnetius, and J- 
rus. Zacus the eldeſt ſucceeded his father Actor in the king- 
dom of Oenone, which he called from his mother's name 
gina, and peopled with new colonies invited thither from 
the continent and neighbouring iſlands. His piety and juſtice 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs gave riſe to the fable 
of his being appointed by Pluto judge of the Europeans after 
their death. He had by his firſt wife, named Enders, Tela- 
mon and Peleus, and by Pſamathe, his ſecond, Phacus. Je- 
lamon and Peleus, conſpiring againſt Phocus, put him to death, 
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on which account they were both baniſhed the iſland by their 
father. Zacus is ſaid to have aſſiſted the Athenians againſt 
Minos king of Crete, and to have been the firſt who paid di- 
vine honours to Hercules. His deſcendants were called a- 
cide, and are much ſpoken of by all the antients, having 
reigned in different countries, and moſt of them attained 20 
a great pitch of power and glory. Cicero obſerves*, that 
— were for the moſt part better warriors than ſtateſmen; 

Tuſtin, that few of them attained to the thirtieth year 
of their age. Zacus was, according to Arnobius r, about 
two generations older than the Trojan war, and the firſt who 
built a temple in Greece. As to the ſucceſſors of Macus in 
the iſland of gina, we are quite in the dark. The-monar- 
chical form of government being abrogated, the Aginetes be- 
came ſubject, on what occaſien we know not, to the Epi- 
dawrians, depending upon them, as Herodotus ® informs us, in 


all things, and particularly in matters relating to the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. But afterwards applying themſelves to 


power by ſea, revolted from the Epidaurians, ravaged their 
territory, and carried off, among other things, the two fa- 
mous ſtatues of Damias and Auxeſfias (I). This gave riſe to 


an 


* Cic. I. ii. de Divinat. Aso. adverſus Gent. I. vi. p. 
131. Hobo. I. v. | 


(I) The Epidazrians, ſeeing their country become unfruit ful, 


ſent to conſult the oracle of De/phos about the cauſe of that calamity. 
The Pythian anſwered, that if they erected ſtatues in honour of 
Lamia, or, as Herodotus calls her, Damias, and Auxefias, their af- 
fairs would proſper. Lamia and Auxefias were two virgins, who, 
coming from Crete to Træxen, a city of Agia, in time of a tumuit, 
had fallen a ſacrifice to the fury of the people, by whom they were 
ſtoned to death. The Epidaurians, having received the aboveſaid 
anſwer, conſulted the oracle anew to know whether the ſtatues 
ſhould be made of ſtone or braſs ; the Pythian replied, of neither, 
but of the wood of an olive-tree. Upon this anſwer, the Epidauriass 
defired leave of the Atheniaxs to cut down an olive - tree in their ter- 
nitory, either becauſe they believed thole of that foil io be the 


moſt ſacred, or, as others ſay, by reaſon olive-trees at that time 


grew in no other country. 'The Athenians ſhewed themſelves rea- 
dy to grant their requeſt, provided they promiſed to come annu- 
ally to Abent, and there to offer ſacrikce to Minerva and Erec- 
theus. This condition the Epidaurians accepted, and having ob; 
tained their requeſt, they formed out of that wood two ſtatues, 
which were no ſooner erected than their country became fruitful a- 

Vor. VII. XXX | gain, 


navigation, and the building of ſhips, they acquired great 
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an irreconcilable enmity between the Æginetes and Atheni- 
ans, the effects whereof we have elſewhere related at length a, 
The 


2 Hiſt. Univerſ. Vol. VI. p. 81, & ſeq. 138, & 235. 


in. In proceſs of time the /Zginetes having overcome the Fpj- 
4 ant carried off theſe 232 having erected them . 
place called Ola, in the middle of their iſland, to render them pro- 
pitious they appointed facrifices accompanied with dances, to be 
performed by women in their honour, aſſigning to each ſtatue ten 
men to preſide in the ſolemnity. On this occaſion the women who 
danced were allowed to abuſe one another with opprobrious lan- 
guage, but not the men who preſided. This they did in confor. 
mity to the former practice of the Epidaurians, who, beſides 
theſe, uſed other ceremonies on this occaſion not fit to be mention- 
ed. After theſe ſtatues were carried away by the Zginetes, the 
Epidaurians would no longer perform their contract with the Aube 
nians, which they had religiouſly obſerved till that time, alledging 
that the Zginetes, who were in poſſeſſion of the ſtatues, and not 
they, who were, to their great ſorrow, deprived of them, lay un- 
der that obligation. Hereupon the Athenians diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to Ægina to demand the ftatues, which the /Zginetes refuſing 
to deliver, they ſent a ſhip with ſome of their citizens to isa, 
enjoining them, in caſe of a refuſal, to uſe violence. Theſe at- 
tempting to pull down the ſtatues, were ſo terrified by a dreadful 
earthquake, accompanied with thunder and lightning, that they 
became outrageouſly mad, and fell upon one another with ſuch fu- 
ry, that one only remained alive, who made his eſcape to Phaleron 
in Attica. Thus the Athenians relate the tory. But the Zginetes 
tell us, that the Athenians arrived in their iſland with a numerous 
fleet, and not, as is pretended, with a ſingle ſhip, which they 
could have eafily reſiſted. They add, that having landed their 
men without oppoſition, they marched directly to the ſtatues, 
which, as they endeavoured to pull them down with ropes, fell on 
their knees, and ever after continued in that poſture. Notwithſtand- 
ing this miracle, the Athenians perſiſted in their reſolution of car- 
rying off the ſtatues ; but in the mean time the A giant, at the re- 
queſt of the /Zginetes, having privately entered the iſland, cut of 
their retreat to the ſhips, put them all to the ſword, one man 
only excepted, Who, as the Athenians affirm, ſoon periſhed in the 
following manner : Having, on his return to Athens, given an ac- 
count af this diſaſter, the wives of thoſe who had been killed in 
the iſland of Ægina, highly incenſed that one man alone ſhould be 
left alive of the whole number, crowded about him, and, aſking 
for their huſbands, killed him with the points of their pins. This 
action gave the Aebenians more uneaſfineſs than their defeat; and 
as they could not any other ways puniſh the women, they obliged 
them to change their dreſs, which was after the Dorian faſhion, 
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The iſland was at laſt reduced by the Athenians, and conti- 
nued ſubject to them, till it was at the end of the Macedonian 
| war declared free by the Romans, enjoying its liberty till 
; the reign of Veſpaſian, when it underwent the ſame fate as the 
other ſtates of Greece, | np 
Salamis, now Coluri, lies in the fame Saronic gulf about Salamis, 
three leagues weſt of Aging, over-againſt the city of Eleuſis, : 
from which it is ſeparated by a ſtreight about a league over 
called antiently Porthmet, and at preſent Perama b. It was 
formerly known by the names of Cychria, from Cychertus the 
firſt king of the i „ and of Pityuſſa, becauſe abounding 
with pine-trees called by the Greeks Pytus < The name of 
$alamis it borrowed from Salomine the daughter of Aſopus 
king of Bæotia, whom Neptune is ſaid to have raviſhed and 
cartied into this iſland. By her he had Cychreus, or Cychereus, 
the firſt who reigned in the iſtand. As Cychreus died without 
children, he was ſucceeded by Telamon, the father of Ajax, 
by Heſfione, the ſiſter of Priam and daughter of Laomedon 
king of Trey a; whence Salamis is ftiled by Virgil the king- 
dom of Heſione . It is according to Strabo between ſeven 
and eighty furlongs in length, fifty miles in compaſs, and had 
antiently a city bearing the fame name, and facing the iſland 
of gina. The city was deſtroyed, and another, called alſo 
Salamis, built on the coaſt over-againft Attica, which was 
well peopled, and governed by its own laws in the time of 
Auguſtus f. This iſland will be ever famous in hiſtory for the 
ſignal victory [gained here by the Greeks over the Perſians. 
It was firft peopled by the Jonians, and afterwards by colonies 
from different cities of Greece. The form of government 
which firſt prevailed here was monarchical ; but monarchy 
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| and to wear the Jonian habit, that is, a linen veſt not faſtened 

7 with any pins. From this event a cuſtom was introduced among 

the Argians and /Zginetes of making pins by three-fourths larger 

than before. Of theſe pins conſiſted the chief offerings that were ö 
dedicated in the temples by the women of gina, who in deſpite | 
to the Athenians uſed, even in our hiſtorian's time, pins of an ex- | 
traordinary fize (64). This was the original of the enmity between 

the ZEginetes and Athenians, which at laſt ended in the ruin of the 

former, as we have related in the hiſtory of Athens (65). 
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(64) Herodet. J. v. Pauſan. in Corinth. (65) Hiſt. Uni ver /. 
Vel. V1. p. 138, & /eq. 
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was of no long continuance, Cychreus, Telamon, Euryſaces, 
and Philzus being the only kings who reigned over the Sala- 
mini ans. Cychreus is ſaid by Diodorus to have killed a dragon 
which infeſted the iſland ; whence he had the name of Ophrs ; 
but Stephanus tells us, that he was ſo named on account of 
his crafty and inhuman temper. As Cychreus had no male 
iſſue, he appointed Telamon, the father of Ajax, his ſucceſſor. 
Telamon was [ſucceeded by Euryſaces, the ſon of Ajax by Tec. 
meſſa the daughter of Teuthras the Myſian, Teucer the other 
ſon of Telamen being on his return ſrom the ſiege of Troy ba- 
niſhed by his father, as we have related in the hiſtory of Cy- 
prus, for not revenging on Ulyſſes the death of his brother 
Ajax. After the death of Telamon, Teucer attempted the re- 
covery of his paternal kingdom ; but Euryſaces, entering 
into an alliance with the Athenians, defeated his deſigns, and 
left the ſovereignty of the iſland to his ſon, or, as others 
will have it, to his brother, Ph:ilaus, who of his own accord 
yielded the iſland to the Athenians, and retiring to Athens led 
there a private life. From him the tribe of the Philiade, of 
which was Piſiſtratus, borrowed its name © ; but his deſcen- 
dants, among whom were Miltiades and Alcibiades, were 
called Euryſacidæ from Euryſaces. The iſland of Salamis 
was taken from the Athenians by the Megareans, and held by 
them till the time of Solon, who, being originally a Salami- 
nian, prevailed upon the Athenians to attempt the recovery of 
that iſland. Their attempt was attended with ſucceſs, and 
the Salaminians, again brought under ſubjection to Athens ; 
in which ſtate they continued till the reign of Caſſander, whom 
they joined againſt the Athenians, and were on that account 
driven from their antient habitations, a new colony being 
ſent from Attica to take poſſeſſion of their lands and eſtates. 
After the reduction of Athens by Sylla, Salamis was declared 
free, and enjoyed its freedom till it was with the other ſtates 
of Greece reduced by Veſpaſian to a Roman province. 

THe iſland of Eubæa went antiently by the names of 
Chalcis, Ellopia, Aonia, Abantis, or Abgntia, Macris, O- 
che, Bomo, * &c. The name of Chalcis, which was com- 
mon to the iſland, with its capital, Stephanus derives from 
Chalce, the daughter of Aſopus king of Bæotia, and Pliny 
from a Gree# word ſignifying brafs, which he ſuppoſes to 
have been firſt made uſe of here i, It was called EIlopia 
from Ellops the ſon of on, who ſettled in this iſland ; Aonia 
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from the Aones ; Abantia from the Abantes, or, as Strabo 


inſinuates, from one Abas an antient hero; Macris or Ma- 
cra from its narrowneſs, that being the import of the Greek 
word, or-from a — of that name, as the poets will have 
it, by whom they 85 Bacchus to have been nurſed in a 
cave of this iſland ; Oche from a high mountain; Bemo from 
the cattle, with which it was well ſtored, the antient Arabi- 
on word Bemo or Bohmo, ſignifying, according to Heſychias, 
cattle or herds of cattle. This appellation is perhaps the 
moſt antient of all, the iſland having been firſt peopled, as 
Strabo informs us, by the inhabitants of Arabia and Pbænice. 
The name of Eubea, according to ſome writers, was borrow- 
ed from an antient heroine, according to others from a fa- 
mous cave on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, called by the 
Greeks Boos Aule, or the Ox-flall; but the common opinion 
is, that it was ſo named from its excellent paſtures. The 
name of Eubœæa was changed in latter ages into that of Egri- 
pos, which is perhaps a corruption of the word Euripus ; from 
Egripes was probably formed the modern name of Negropont ; 
for the Franks or weſtern Chriftians, who firſt reſorted to this 
ifland, being unacquainted with the Greek tongue, and hear- 
ing the inhabitants ſay, eis ton Egripon, that is, to Egripos, 
took the name of the m—_—_ be Negripon, or Negripont. 
In like manner from miſunderftanding the words eis ton Delon, 
to Delos, they formed Sdelos, Sdillos, and Lisdelos, all modern 
names of the ſaid iſland. Some have fooliſhly imagined, 
that Eubæa was called Negroponte from its being joined to the 
continent by a bridge of black ſtone, the word Negroponte 
ſignifying in Italian a black bridge. This iſland lies oppoſite 
to the continent of Attica, Baeotia, and Locris, extend- 
ing from cape Sunium, now Cape delle collanne, in Attica 
as far as Theſſaly *. It was formerly joined to Bæotia, 
as Pliny informs us, by an iſthmus, as it is at preſent by 
a bridge; ſo narrow in ſome places is the Euripus (K), 


which 
k STR AB. ubi ſupra. pr I. I. 4. e. 12. 
(K) That canal, or fireight, which divides Babes from Attica, 


Locris, was called by the antients Ezripus. It is fo 
-againſt the capital, that a galley can ſcarce paſs through 
it. The agitations of the Ezripzs are, as every one knows, much 
ſpoke of by the antients. Some, among whom Antiphilus of By- 
zantinm, ſay, that the whole canal has a flux and reflux only fix 
times in four and twenty hours; but Strabo, Pliny, Pomponius Me- 
la, Seneca the tragedian, and Saigas agree, that it ebbs and flows ſe- 
ven times a day. Livy does not allow this flux and reflux to be fo 


regular. 
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which divides it from the continent, It extends from north 
eaſt to ſouth-weſt a hundred and fifty miles; but its breadth 
bears no proportion to its length, being, according to Pliny 
and moſt of the modern geographers, forty miles over where 
broadeſt, and only twenty where natroweft. It is three hun- 
dred and fixty-five miles in compaſs, and has ſeveral remarka- 
ble promontories ſtretching a great way into the ſea. Pliny 
and Mela mention three, Geraſtus, and Caphareus to the 
ſouth, and Cenæum to the north; Geraſtus faces Attica, Caph- 
areus the Helleſpont, and Cenæum the country of Locris and 
Thermopylæ n. Strabo mentions a fourth, which he calls Pe- 
talia and places over-againſt Sunium *. Artemifium, which 
faces the Pegaſæan gulf and is famous for the firſt victory gain- 
ed by the Greeks over the fleet of king Xerxes, is counted by 
Cornelius Nepos o and Plutarch? among the promontories of 
Eubezra. The ſame writers tell us, that on the top of Artem;- 


ſium ſtood a temple or rather a chapel conſecrated to Diana, 


ſurnamed Proſe&a, that is eaſtern. Pliny ſpeaks of Artemiſi- 
am as a town, and not a piomontory, The doubling of cape 


Capbareus was in former times, when navigation was, we 


may ſay, in its infancy,reckoned very dangerous, on account 


„Prix. ibid. " ST&A8s.1. x. ſub. init. O Con. Nepos. in 
Themiſt. c. 3. P Prur. in Themiſt. p. 115. 


regular. Father Babin, a jeſuit of great learning, who made ma- 
ny obſervations on the ſpot, during his long abode in the iſland of 
Negropont, tells us, that the Exzriput is regular in its ebbing and 
flowing the. firſt eight days of the moon ; the ſame larity he 
obſerved from the fourteenth to the twentieth day incluſively, and 
in the three laſt days ; but in the other days of the lunar month 
it is not ſo regular, for it ſometimes ebbs and flows eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and fourteen times in the ſpace of a natural day. This 


irregularity, the cauſes of which both antients and moderns have 


ſought for in vain, became proverbial amang the Greeks ; whence 
the expreſſions "a-lpuro; Epi, Enprro Mas, EU, Ac. to 
ſignify the caprices of an uncertain and ng mind. In this 
ſenſe Cicero compares the Comitia or aſſemblies of the Roman peo- 
ple to the commotions and agitations of the Exripus (66). Fuftin 
the martyr and Gregory of Nazianzam ſay, that Ariftotle died of 
grich, becauſe he could not diſcover the cauſes of the flux and re- 

ux of the Ezripzs ; and the teſtimony of theſe fathers, uncertain 
as it is, gave riſe to the fabulous tradition, that this philoſopher 
leaped into the Euripus, out of vexation at his not being able to ac- 
count for its irregular motions, ſaying at the ſame time, Since I 


cannot comprehend the ſea, let the ſea comprehend me. 


{68) Cic. in erat. fro Murena. þ 
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of the many rocks and whirlpools on that coaſt much ſpoke 
of by the antients 1. Among theſe rocks the Grecian fleet, 
returning from Troy under the command of Agamemnon, was 
ſhipwrecked by the treachery of Nauplius king of Eubea, 
who, underſtanding that his fon Palamedes had been unjuſtly 
condemned by the artifice and intrigues of Ulyſſes and Diome- 
des, reſolved to revenge his death with the deſtruction of the 
whole fleet. To this end, as the Greeks were in all likelihood 
to ſail that way on their return from Troy, he cauſed fires to 
be made on the tops of the moſt dangerous rocks, not doubt- 
ing but they would take them, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, for tokens of a ſafe harbour, and thither fleer 
their courſes. This malicious device had the deſired effect, 
two hundred ſhips and upwards being daſhed to pieces, and 
many thouſands of men perithing in the whirlpools. However, 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes, whole ruin Nauplius chiefly deſigned, 
had the good luck to eſcape the common calamity, which ſo 
grieved the king of Eubœæa, that he threw himſelf headlong 
from one of thoſe very rocks, and periſhed in the ſea. Caph- 
areus is at preſent, according to Sophian and Niger, called 
Capo d Oro, Capo Chimi, and Capo Figera. Cape Cenwum, 
now Capo Liter from a neighbouring town of that name, is 
ſuppoſed by theſpoets to have been called Cencum from Cenens 
an antient hero, whom Neptune, ſay they, rendered invulne- 
rable. On this promontory ſtood a temple conſecrated to Ju- 
piter, ſurnamed from the place Cenæus. From Cenæum to 
Geraſtus, now Capo Roſſo, Strabs meaſures the length of 
the iſland, theſe two promontories being according to him 
twelve hundred furlongs diſtant from each other, which mea- 
ſure agrees exactly with the length of the iſland, as ſet down 
by Pliny, In Eubea are ſeveral high. mountains covered 
great part of the year with ſnow ; namely, Oche the higheſt 
of the whole iſland, Telethrus, Dryphis, Nedon, Cotyleus, 
and Chalcis, whence the city of that name, which ftood un- 
der it, was called Hypochalcis. On mount Dryph:s was a fa- 
mous temple dedicated to D:ana, worſhipped there under the 
name of Dryphas. The following rivers are mentioned by 
Strabo, viz. Callas, Budorus, Cireeus, and Neleus, or, as 
others call it, Melas. The two latter, if that author is to be 
credited, had very different or rather oppoſite qualities, the 
wool of the ſheep that drank their waters turning white by 
thoſe of the Cireæus, and black by thoſe of the Neleus r. The 
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ſame virtue Pliny aſcribes to the Melas and Cephiſſus, two 
rivers of Barotia, That writer ſpeaks of another river in Eu- 
bea called Lelas, which watered the territory of Lelantum ; 
and Strabo of a fountain in the ſame territory, which he calls 
Arethuſa ; but Stephanus will have Arethuſa to be the name of 
a city, and not of a fountain. The champain country of Eu- 
bea is exceeding fruitful, yielding great plenty of corn, oil, 
wine, and all forts of delicious fruit; but it was chiefly fa- 
mous for its rich paſtures, which the Athenians, as Thucydides 


| . us tc, made uſe of even before the Pebedtafan war 


to fatten their cattle. 

Tuis iſland had in former times many cities of great note, 
mentioned won Strabo, Pliny, Ptalemy, and Mela. On the 
eaſtern coaſt, between the two promontories of Geræſtus and 
Caphareus, ſtood the cities of Ceræſtus, Petalia, and Caryſtus. 
Petalia is mentioned only by Strabs t; and Geræſtus by Ho- 
mer * and Livy v, who ſpeak of it not as a city, but a famous 
haven. In the time of Stephanus it was a village. Caryſtus, 
or, as Ptolemy writes it, Cary ſe, now Caftel reſſo, ſtood, ac- 
cording to Strabs and Livy, at the foot of mount Oche, and 
was ſo called from Cary/fus the ſon of Chiron. It was alſo 
known by the names of Chironia from Chiron, and Age 
from gen, who reigned here, and is ſuppoſed by Stephanns 
to have given his name to the Zgean ſea. The inhabitants 
of Carzſlus worſhipped the giant vs, who according to 
Homer was the ſame with Recon , adored by the Chalcidians, 
the name of AÆgeon being given him, as that poet informs us, 
by men, and that of Briareus by the immortal gods. Near 
Cary/ius were the two ſmall villages of Styra and Marmari- 
um, and at a ſmall diſtance from the latter the famous quarries 
of marble in great requeſt among the Remans, to whom it was 
known by the name of Caryſlian marble *. Here alſo was 
dug up the wonderful ſtone calle '. Amianthos or Aſbeſtos, where- 


of cloth was made, for it was ſpun and drawn into thread like 


hemp or flax, which, however ftained, recovered, if Strabo 
is to be credited 7, its firſt gloſs and beauty, if kept ſome time 
in the flames. Styra was firſt peopled by the inhabitants of 
Marathon, a city of Attica, and was — in the Lamian 
war by Phedrus the Athenian commander, who, beſtowed 
its territory on the Eretrians. About five miles from Car)- 


Aus, on the coaſt facing Attica and Beotia, ſtood the village 


of Amarynthus, famous for a temple of Diana, ſurnamed 
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from thence Amarynthia, Stephanus ſpeaks of Amarynthus as 
a ſeparate iſland, wherein he was certainly miſtaken. On the 
fame coaſt, over-againſt Oropus in Attica, ſtood the antient 
city of Eretria, the next, according to Strabo, in greatneſs, 
beauty, and wealth to Chalcis. It borrowed the name of 
Eretria from Eretreus the fon of Phæton, one of the Titans, 
and was built, according to Strabo, by the Athenians before 
the Trojan war. Herodotus tells us , that it was peopled by 
clus and Clothus, two Athenians, alter the deſtruction of 
Trey. Other writers will have it to be a colony of another 
city in Attica bearing the ſame name. Be that as it will, 
Eretria was in the earlieſt ages a place of great renown, and 
at the height of its glory, as Strabo informs us ?, in the reign 
of Darius Hyſlaſpis. The ſame writer mentions a pillar e- 
rected by the Eretrians in the temple of Diana Amarynthia 
with an inſcription, the purport of which was, that they had 
triumphed with three thouſand ſoldiers, fix hundred horſes, 
and fixty chariots. They were long maſters of the iſlands of 
Andros, Tenos, and Cos, and carried on a war with the Chal- 
cilians, which Thucydides ſtiles the antient war. Strabo men- 
tions a ſchool of philoſophers founded here by Menedemus, and 
called the Eretrian ſchool. The antient city of Eretria was 
deſtroyed by the Perſians, and another, known by the name 
of New Eretria, built near the ruins of the former, which 
were ſtill to be ſeen in Stralo's time. The new city was over- 
ſtocked, as we read in Z:vy ®, in proportion to its bigneſs and 
other riches, with pictures, ſtatues, and ornaments of the 
like nature. The Eretrians in their ſpeech uſed not only to 
add the letter R to the .end, but inſert it in the middle of 
their words; for which uncouth pronunciation they were ri- 
diculed by the other Greeks e. The city of Eretria in Theſ- 
faly and thoſe which ſtood in the neighbourhood of Pellene, 
and Athos in Macedonia, are faid by Strabo to have been built 
and peopled by the Eretrians of Eubœa. In the territory of 
Eretria ſtood Oechalia, formerly a city, but in P/;zy's time 
a village. Strabo likewiſe calls it a village, and adds, that 
the antient city was deſtroyed by Hercules d, which is con- 
irmed by Ovid e. On the ſame coaſt, over-againſt Aulis in 
Bzotia, ſtood Chalcis the metropolis of the whole 11nd, 
known to the antients by the names of Ei, Stympreſc, 
Halicarna, and Hypochalcis. The name of Chalcic, which pre- 
vailed over all the reſt, is ſuppoſed to have been borrowed 
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from the daughter of Aſopus king of Bæotia, called Combe, 
and ſurnamed Chalcis from her having firſt invented brazen 


armour. Chalcis was built by Æclus and Clathus, according 


to ſome before, according to others after the Trojan war,. and 
is celebrated by all the antients as a moſt magnificent, po- 
pulous, and wealthy city. The  Chalcidians applied them- 
ſelves carly to navigation, and ſent numerous colonies in- 
to Thrace, Macedon, Sicily, Corcyra, Italy, Lemnos, &c. 
in all which places were cities, as Ariſtotle quoted by 
Strabo informs us, built and peopled by the inhabitants 
of Chalcis *. The Chalcidians are more commended by 
the antients on account of their courage and bravery than 
for their morals, having been in all times infamous even a- 
mong the Greeks for their unnatural luſt. Their avarice was 
a ſtanding topic of ridicule, as Heſychivs informs us, among 
the antient comediansf. Chalcis ſtood on the narroweſt 
part of the Euripus, being joined to Beotia by a bridge; 
which ſituation agrees with that of the preſent city of Negrs- 
pont. It was one of the three cities, which Philip the fon 
of Demetrius uſed to call the fetters of Greece . Between Chal- 
cis and the promontory Cenæ um ſtood the cities of Ædepſum and 
Oreos. The former was famous for its hot baths mentioned 
by Pliny and Strabo, who commend them under the name of 
the hot baths of Hercules. Near theſe iſſued ſuddenly out of 
the earth, if Athenæus is to be credited, in the reign of Anti- 
genus, a ſpring of cold water, which, as it performed moſt 
ſtupendous cures, drew crowds of people to it from the moſt 
remote nations. But the governors of Antigonus, to whom 
Eubea was then ſubject, obliging thoſe who uſed the waters 
to pay a certain tax, the ſpring immediately diſappeared. The 
city of Orcos, built, according to Homer, during the Trojan 
war, was formerly one of the moſt powerful cities of Eu- 
ba, the fourth part of the iſland belonging to the Oreans in 
the time of Philip the father of Alexander. In the ſeveral 
revolutions of Greece it became ſubje& to different maſters, 
and, aſter it had undergone many changes, was by Pericles 
brought under ſubjection to the Athenians, who ſent thither 
a new colony, after having driven out the antient inhabitants, 
and obliged them to retire into a canton of The//aly, called 
Fiejtintides. The newly tranſplanted Athenians changed the 
name of Oress, which was given it becauſe built on a hill, 
into that of Miæa on He/tiza, which was the name of their 
tribe. The territory of Oreos was famous for its vineyaids, 
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whence it is by Hemer diſtinguiſhed with the epithet of Poly- 
flaphyles, that is, abounding with vines. Goltzius produces 
a medal of Iiæa with an ox on one fide, alluding to the ex- 
cellent paſtures of Eubæa, and bunches of grapes on the o- 
ther, to ſhew the nature of the ſoil. In Pliny's time this 
city was no-ways conſiderable; and now it is only a ſmall 
village called Oreo. Theſe are the cities of note on the coaſt 
facing Attica and Bæetia. On the north-ſide of the iſland, 
over-againſt Theſſaly and extending from Cenæum to Artemi- 


ſum, ſtood Dia or Athen æ Diades, founded by one Dias an 


Athenian, who called it after his own name and that of his 
native city, Athena Diades. This Dios was, according to 
Stephanus, the fon of Abas, and brother of Ales and Arethuſa. 
The inhabitants of Dia pzopied the city of Cane in alis. 
Ptolemy calls Dia or Dium only a promontory. On the coaſt, 
which is waſhed by the Ægean ſea, ſtood the city of Cerin- 
thus, built, according to Strabo, by Ellops the fon of Jon, 
and brother of Aclus and Clothus. Pliny counts this among 
the antient cities of note in EAubæa n. Homer mentions both 
Dium and Cerinthus, calling the latter a maritime city, and the 
other a high town'. The inland cities mentioned by Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. are Ellopia, Nyſa, Eubea, Orabiæ, Rham- 
ms, Porthmus, Algæ, and Tamyne. Ellapia, according to Stra- 
bo, ſtood at the foot of mount Telebrium, and was fo called, as 
was alſo the whole iſland, from Ellops its founder, who, as the 
ſame author tells us, was the ſon of Xuthus and grandſon 
of Helleus. The inhabitants of this city after the battle at 
Leuctra were obliged by the tyrant Philiſtides to abandon 
their native country and ſettle at Jftiza*. Alge ſtood over- 
againſt Authedon, the laſt maritime city of Beotia on the fide 
of Locris. Strabo calls it the Eubeic Algæ, and alſo Æges, 
to difference it from two other cities of that name, the 
one in Achaia near the river Crathis, the other in olis. 
The ſame author is of opinion, that from this place, once 
famous for a temple of Neptune, the Ægean lea borrowed its 
name. In the ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war the city of 
Orobiæ was in great part overthrown by an earthquake, and 
laid under water by the ſca, which on that occaſion broke 
in i, 

THE moſt antient inhabitants of Eubea were the Titans, 
according to So/inus u, Wo by the kingdom of the Titans 
underſtands the iſland of Lula. But this opinion is only 
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founded on the religious worſhip which the inhabitants paid 
to Briareus and geon, two of that race, or rather one 
known by two different names. Other writers, taking no 
notice of the Titans, ſuppoſe the Avantes to have firit peopled 
the iſland. Theſe took the name of Abantes from Alas 2 
city of Thrace, whence they paſſed over into Eubæœa, which 
from them vd named Abantis and Mantia. This is the o- 
pinion of Ariſfotle, as quoted by Strabs ; but others pretend, 
that they were called Abantes from Abas their leader, who 
was the firſt that reigned in the iſland. "The learned Reinec- 
cius takes the Abantes to be the Arabians, who, according 
to Strabo, followed Cadmus into Eubæa and ſettled there. 
Heradotus counts the Abantes of Eubæa among the people of 
Tonian extraction ®. Homer gives them the epithet of bravs, 
and repreſents them with a long lock of hair on the back-part 
of their head; from which deſcription his interpreter Eu/?a- 
thius concludes the Curetes and Abantes to be one and the 
ſame people ; which was the opinion of Archemagus, an an- 
tient Eubæan writer quoted by Strabo (L). Tis remarka- 
ble, that Hamer, who often ſtiles the iſland Eubæa, yet ne- 
ver calls the inhabitants Eubeans, but conſtantly Abantes. 
The Pelaſgians likewiſe abandoning Peloponneſus ſettled in 
this iſland o, which on that account is called Pelaſgia by the 
ſcholiaſt of Apollanius. To theſe Diodorus Siculus adds the 
Dorians, olians, Eleans, and Dryopes. The latter being 
driven from Phocts by Hercules, after the death of their king 
Phylas, ſettled partly in Eubæa, where they built Caryſtus, 
and partly in Cyprus and Peloponneſus P. 

Eubæa muſt have been formerly a very conſiderable ſtate, 
fince it is by the antients ſtiled the gueen of the Ægean, and 
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(L) Archemagus was a native of Eubeza, wrote ſeveral books 
on the animals, and other remarkable things of that iſland, and is 
often quoted and commended by Athenzus. This antient writer 
tells us, that the inhabitants of Chalcis and Eretria, diſagreeing a- 
bout a certain field called Campus Lelantus, came to an engagement, 
wherein the Eretrians cloſing with the Cha/cidians, and taking hold 
of them by their long hair, eaſily overcame them. Whereupon 
the Chalcidians, to prevent misfortunes of the like nature for the 
future, cut off their hair, leaving out of ſuperſtition but one lock 
on the back part of their heads. From this manner of ſhaving 
they were called, according to Archemagus, Curetes ; ſo that the 
Curetes, who are ſaid to have once inhabited Chalcis, were origi- 
nally Abantes. 

by 
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by Herodotus equalled to the iſland of Crete itſelf. The 
Chalcidians, Eretrians, and Caryſtians were deemed 
mariners, and courted by the contending powers of thoſe days. 
They ſent forty ſhips, a grand armada in thoſe times, to the 
war of Troy under the conduct of their king Elephenor, and 
are ſaid, at leaſt by the poets, to have given on that occaſi- 
on proofs of an uncommon valour. 

THe firſt form of government which prevailed in Eubæa 
was monarchical. Solinus dates the beginning of the Eubæan 
kingdom from the time of the Titans, which it is no eaſy 
matter to define. Others, taking no notice of the Titans, 
ſuppoſe Abas to have been the firſt who reigned in Enubwea. 
He was, according to Homer and Enftathius 4, the ſon of 
Neptune and the nymph Aretbiſa. By the ſons of Neptune 
the antients meant expert mariners, or princes powerful by 
ſea, Iſaacius Tzetzzs5 tells us, that he was killed inadvertent- 
ly by his grandſon Elephenor, who being provoked at ſeeing 
a ſlave, who led him in his old age, perform that duty with- 
out the due care, diſcharged a blow at him with a club; but 
miſſing the ſlave unfortunately killed the prince . bas, 
according to Homer and the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, had by his 
wife Aglaia two ſons, Chalcodon and Canethus. Chalcodon, 
who ſucceeded his father, made war upon the Thebans, re- 
duced their city, and obliged them to ſubmit to an annual 
tribute. He was afterwards overcome and killed by Amphi- 
tryon the father of the Theban Hercules. Upon his death the 
Thebans recovered their antient liberty. Plutarch, who men- 
tions this war, calls the place, where the battle was fought 
and Chalcadon killed, Leuctra ©, From this king Homer ſtiles 
the Eubarans Chalcodontide . Canethus, who, according to 
Apollonius u gave his name to a mountain of Eubea, had a 
ſon named Canthus, who attended Jaſon in his expedition in- 
to Colchis, and loſt his life in that enterprize. Chalcodon had by 
his wife /monarete two ſons, Elephenor and Pyræchmes. The 
latter renewed the war againſt the Thebans and Bewotians ; 
but being overcome and taken priſoner by Hercules, he was 
tied to two horſes, his arms to one, and his legs to the 
other, and cruelly torn aſunder . Elephenor was baniſh- 
ed for killing his grandfather, as we have related above. 
But as his countrymen were preparing to ſet out for the 
Trojan war, he drew near the Euripus, and ſtanding on a 
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rock on the Beztian fide of the ſtreight, he invited them 
to aſſemble, convinced the aſſembly of his innocence, and 
prevailed upon them not only to reſtore him to his native 
country, but to entruſt him with the command of the fleet, 
conſiſting of forty ſhips, which was ready to ſet ſail for Troy. 
In this war Elephenor, if we believe Homer *, gave proofs of 
an extraordinary valour ; but was at laſt killed by Agenor. 
After the deſtruction of Troy the Abantes or Eubeans on their 
return home joined the Locrians of Throntum, and landing 
near the Ceraunian mountains poſſeſſed themſelves of the ad- 
jacent country, and built there a city; the city they called 
Thronium, but the country Abantis, and held them both till 
they were many years after driven out by the inhabitants of 
Apollonia J. Some writers tell us, that, upon the death of Ele- 
phenor, Nauplius the father of Palamedes was placed upon the 
throne of Eubea ; but others are of opinion, that the Eubæ- 
ans immediately after the Trojan war formed themſelves in- 
to a republic, or rather into ſeveral ſmall republics, moſt of 
their cities being governed by their own laws and quite inde- 
pendent of each other. In the reign of Darius Hyftaſpis the 
Cities of Chalcis, Eretria, Caryſtus, and Oreos were ſo man 

diſtinct republics, governed by the nobles, whom they called 
Hippobates, that is, horſemen, none being admitted into the 


adminiſtration, but ſuch as could maintain a certain number 


of horſes ; whence it is manifeſt, that oligarchy prevailed at 
that time in thoſe cities. But this form of government was 
frequently diſturbed, either by the unruly multitude intro- 
ducing in its room a democracy, or by domeſtic tyrants, 
who, taking all the power into their own hands, ruled in 
their reſpective cities without controul. Among theſe we 
find the following tyrants mentioned by the antients as reign- 
ing in the city of Chalcis, Antileen, Phoxus, Meneſarchus, 
Callias, and Taure/thenes, The two firſt are ſpoke of by 
Ariſiotie, who tells us, that Phoxrs was put to death by the 
incenſed multidude . Meneſarchus committed great deval- 
tations in the territories of the Athenians without any ſort of 
provocation; but in the mean time the Thebans having made 
a delcent in the iſland, with a deſign to drive out the tyrants, 
and reſtore the cities to their former ſtate of liberty and inde- 
pendence, Meneſarchus had recourie to the Athenians, who, 
notwithſtanding the injuries he had done them, haſtened to 
his aftiltance, and in the ſpace of thirty days, obliged the 
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Thebans to abandon the iſland, and leave the tyrants in the 

poſſe ſſion of their uſurped power. Meneſarchus had two ſons, 

Callias and Taurogſthenes, and was ſucceeded by the former, 

who, unmindful of the favours his father had received from 

the Athenians, joined Philip of Macedon, their declared 

enemy ; but, being overcome by Phocion the Athenian ge- 

neral, and diſgraced by Philip, he was obliged to ſue for 
peace, which the Athenians generouſly granted him, and even 

aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of their power againſt Philip and 

the Thebans, who had invaded his territories. When he ſaw 

himſelf attacked at once by two ſuch powerful enemies, he 
went in perſon to Athens, and there in an aſſembly of the 

people pronounced an oration compoſed by Demoſthenes, 

which had ſo good an effect on their minds, that they not 
only forgot his ungrateful behaviour, but reſolved to ſend 
troops without delay to his aſſiſtance. By this means he 
withſtood the efforts of his enemies, and maintained his 
power to his death *®. Tauroſtbenes, according to ſome writ- 
ers, ſucceeded him, according to others died before him. If 
he outhved him, he did nothing after he was veſted with the 
ſupreme power, which authors have thought worth tranſmit- 
ting to poſterity. 

N the city of Eretria reigned the following tyrants ; Dia- 
goras, who, as Ariſtotle informs usb, having driven out the 
Hippobates, took the whole power into his own hands: 
Themiſon, who took the city of Oropus from the Athenians, 
and ſtirred up the Thebars againſt them; but afterwards 
changing his mind entered into an alliance with Athens, and 
aſſiſted his new allies in the recovery of Oropus*. Plutarchus, 
who, being overcome in a pitched battle by the Macedonians, 


notwithſtanding the ſuccours ſent him from Athens, was | 


driven out by his own ſubjects, and obliged to abandon the 
iſland d. Upon his flight the Eretrians recovered their antient 
liberty, which they did not long enjoy; for diviſions and 
parties ariſing among the citizens, ſome of them ſavouring. 
Philip of Macedon, and others the Athenians, Philip took 
advantage of theſe diſturbances, and by means of one Hipp;- 
nicus having made himſelf maſter of the city, put the whole 
power into the hands of Hipparchus, Automedon, and Cli- 
tarchus, who were all at the head of the Macedonian faction. 
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But they were ſoon driven out by Phocton the Athenian, who 
reſtored the Eretrians to the enjoyment of their former liber. 
ty ©. The city of Oreos was cruelly harraſſed 8 Phi- 


li tides, who was ſupported in his tyranny by Philip. He 
held alſo the city of Ellopia, which he obliged the inhabitants 
to abandon, and retire to Oreos fl. Beſides the tyrants of par- 
ticular cities, we find one Tynnondus mentioned by Ply. 
tarch s as lord of the whole iſland ; but all we know of him 
is, that he was contemporary with Solon the legiſlator, and 
that he governed with great equity and moderation hk, The 
wars of the Eubeans, with the Athenians, Perſians, and 
Spartans, we have deſcribed in the foregoing Volume; and 
therefore ſhall only add here, that they ſubmitted firſt to 
Philip, and then to his ſon Alexander, after whoſe death they 
ſhook off the Macedonian yoke, but were by Antiganus 
brought anew under ſubjection. When the Romans firſt paſ- 
fed over into Greece, the iſland of Eubæa was ſubject to the 
kings of Macedon, but ſoon after declared free by a decree 
of the ſenate, in order to weaken the power .of Philip in 
thoſe parts. Antiochus, ſurnamed the great, and Mithridate; 
king of Pontus were in their turns maſters of Exbea ; but 
the Romans prevailing in the eaſt reſtored the Eubeans to their 
former ſtate of liberty. Mark Anthony ſubjected them to 
Athens ; but Auguſtus, incenſed againſt the Athenians for 
ſiding with his rival, declared free firſt the city of Eretria, 
and ſoon after the whole iſland, which was governed by its 
own laws, and continued in a flouriſhing condition till the 
reign of Veſpaſian, when it underwent the ſame fate as the 
other ſtates of Greece. : 

In the Euripus, now gulf of Negrepont, Pliny. places the 
iſland of Atalanta, which is mentioned alſo by Ptolemy and 
Strabo, and the Petaliz, ſo called becauſe they lie over- 
againſt the city of Petalia in Enbera. They are four in 
number, but rocks rather than iſlands. Some writers rank 
Anticyra, famous for its hellebore, among the iſlands of the 
Zgean ſea, and place it in the Pegaſean bay between Eubua 
and Theſſaly over-againſt mount Oeta; but Strabs, a moſt 
accurate writer, thaugh well acquainted with the other Gree 
iſtands, ſeems to have been quite a ſtranger to this. He men- 


ti ons indeed two cities of this name, the one on the coaſt of 


* Dropor. Sic. I. xvi. PruT. in Apoph. Duos r. Orat. 
3. in Philippum, & in Orat, pro Cteſiph. fSTRAB. l. x. D- 


wosTH Orat. 3. in Philip. & Orat. pro Cteſiph. Pro r. in 


Solon. k Idem ibid. + Hiſt, Univerſ. Vol. VI. p. 80, 8;. 
210, & 356. 
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Phocis near Cifſa on the ſide of Bæotia x; the other, which 
he commends for its hellebore, as Payſanias does the for- 
mer ei, on the banks of the Sperchius, at an equal diſtance 
from mount Oeta and the Maliac gulf „; but he no where 
ſpeaks of an ifland bearing the name of Anticyra ; and his 
filence inclines us, notwithſtanding the authority of Pliny, 
Gellius, and ſome modern geographers, to believe that there 
was no ſuch iſland ; the more becauſe neither Pliny,nor Gel- 
lius give us any account of its ſituation, but only tell us, that 
the ifland of Anticyra was famous for its hellebore, miſtaking 
in all likelihood one of the abovementioned cities for an 
iſland. But it is now time to diſmiſs this ſubject, and take 
our leave of the £zean ot Archipelago, having viſited with 
Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny, the beſt guides of antiquity, all 
the iſlands of note in that ſea, without ſuffering any thing to 
eſcape our notice, which thoſe eminent antiquaries have 
thought worthy of obſervation. The preſent account, with 
ich we have delivered in the foregoing volumes, 

Greek ftates in Europe and Aa, com 
without preſumption, the moſt diſtin and ex- 
of Greece that has hitherto appeared in any 
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| Pavsan. in Phoc. c. 26. 
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SECT L 
The Deſeriptien of Mactpoxra.” 


S chis country was antientiy inhabited by various na- 
tions, ſo it was, in 2 Jong ſycceffion „ diſtin- 

guiſhed by different appellations, being — a 
called by the name of one of its diftrias, and ſometimes by 
that of another, as the nation irihabiting thoſe regions pre- 
vailed. Thus in the moſt antient times it took its name from 
A mathia d, which received its appellation from :Amathius, à 
prince of great antiquity ; but afterwards the whole country, 
which the Greeks called Macedonia, received that denomina- 
tion from king Macedo e, a defcendant from Dencalion, as 
ſome think, or, as others affirm, by an eaſy mutation of 
Mygdonia, the name of one of its provinces, into Macedo- 
ma (A). 


THE 


usr ix. J. vii, c. 1 LI v. I Al. c. 3. Jus r ix. ubi ſu- 
pra. PIIX. Natur. Hiſt, I. iv. c. 10. 4 Cru vk. Geop, |. iv. 
8 9. 
The antient names of countries are, generally ſpeaking, va- 
5 and hardly to be traced to their ſources. It is the opinion 
of many commentators on the holy ſcriptures, that by the p45 
inte or th deſcendants of Cheth, we are to underſtand the in- 
habitants of this country (1). The learned Bochart is of a diffe- 
rent ſentime t. and will have the Ch:ttim to be the of Ha- 
hy 2. The judicious Mr. Shuckford ſupports the former notion, 


(1) Gen. x. 4. Iſaiah. xxiii 1, 12, 13. 1 Maccab. i. 1. viii. 5. 
2) Pol. Synop. Critic. in lotis ſupradict. Bochart, Phaleg. 1 
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Cuar. 2. The Hiſtory of the Macedonians. 


THE bounds of this country are not very eaſily aſſigned, 
becauſe, according to the fortune of its princes, they have been 
ſometimes eſteemed larger, and ſometimes leſs We ſhall, how- 
ever, endeavour to accommodate our deſcription to the ſuc- 
ceeding hiſtory in ſuch a manner, as that the reader may ea- 
fily perceive what acceſſions it received from time to time 
from the valour of its antient kings. And as to the altera- 
tions which it ſuſtained, after it fell under the dominion of 
the Romans, and was reduced into a province, we ſhall con- 
ſider them in anather place 4. Of old then it was bounded 
on the eaſt by the /Zgean ſea, on the ſouth by Theſſaly and 
Epirus, on the weſt by the Adriatic or the Jonian ſea, and 
on the north by the river Strymon and the Scardian moun- 
tains, afterwards by the river Neſſus or Ne/tus (B). 


Pliny 


d CLuveR. Geogr. ubi ſapra, CELLAR. Geogr, Antiq. I. ii. 
c. 13. p. 1030. | 


and hath offered many probable reaſons in juſtification of his reviy- 
ing it (3). Some critics have fancied, that the old name might ea- 
fily be reconciled to the new thus, zyrvo Mazirai, Max asg; but 
whether in length of time this permutation of names might really 
happen, the reader's judgment muſt determine. As to Chiverius 
his conjecture, that Macedonia was derived from Mygdonia, through 
the different pronunciation of the Greeks, we can affirm nothin 
concerning it (4). The old opinion, however, ſeems preferable, 
that it was ſo called from the antient hero Macedo, whom Diodo- 
rus aſſerts to have been the ſon of Ofiris (5) ; but Solinus will have 
him to be a deſcendant from Deucalion (6). They agree, howe- 
yer, in this, that from him this country received its name, which 
was before called Zmathia. Concerning the antient king Zmathias, 
from whom this appellation came, we find nothing in hiſtory, except 
that he lived in the oldeſt times, and was probably the firſt king of 
that little diſtrict which retained his name, though it was a pro- 
vince only of Macedonia (7). It is from Livy that we learn Pzo- 
nia was once the general name of this country, which afterwards 
became peculiar to a people thruſt up in the northern part thereof 
lying under mount Scopus (8).. Thus much may ſuffice on this ſub- 
ject, which, however dry, the intelligent reader will find to have 
its uſes. | 

([B) The acceſſions of territory which Macedonia received, from 
the wiſdom and virtue of its kings, were made at different times, 


( 3) ConneFion of ſacred Hiftory with profane, Vol. I p. 155. (4) 
Crophii Antig. Maced. I i. c. 4. (5 Bibliacth. Hiftor | i. c. 2. 
(6) Polybift. c. 14. (7) Faftin. I vii. c. 1, (8) Hift. xi. 
b. 3. ü 
Z 22 2 and 
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Pliny © tells us, that no leſs than an hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent nations were ſeated within this territory; and * Pam- 


e Hiſt. Natur. I. iv. c. 10. t De Situ Orbis, I. ii. c. z. 


and on account of their different wars. Caranus and his immediate 
ſucceſſors were pent up in the very midſt of Macedonia, and the 
conqueſts they made were either towards the north, at the expence 
of the Pelagenians, Edonians, and other nations, or on the ſouth, 
where they gained ſome very rich and fruitful countries from the 
Theſſalians (9). In proceſsof time, when the Rerfian king came to 
great affairs in this part of the world, the tributary princes 
of Mactdon found their account in it, and, as the reward of their 
. 
beſtowed on them (10). This enabled them to conteſt the poſſeſ. 
ſion of the ſea · coaſts with the moſt powerful republics of Greece, 
who, under pretence of ſettling colonies, ſought by all poſſible me- 
thods to eftabliſh large principalities, and to draw immenſe riches 
to themſelves. The jealouſy the Macedozian kings had of this, 
their art in procuring ſupplies from one republic to another, 
and their dexterity in negotiating treaties, when they were no 
longer able to carry on war, reſtored them to the poſſeſſion of the 
eaſtern coaſt, and left them on that fide no other boundary but 
the ſea. On the weſt they had ſtill many nations between them 
and the Adriatic, when Philip the father of Alexander came to the 


throne ; but he, contemning all limits not ſet by nature, forced 


all thoſe nations to ſubmit to his ſway ; and having conquered all 
the country go the ſea on this fide, turned his arms to the ſouth. 
eaſt, where driving out the Athenians, Thraciaxs, and other nations, 


he added all the rich and plentiful regions between the rivers Sry 


mon and Nefſus or Neftus to Macedonia, adorning the old city of 
Crenides with rich and ſtately buildings, and calling it from his own 
name Philipp (11). This account will free the reader from thoſe 
difficulties, which otherwiſe in the peruſal of this work might fre- 
quently give him trauble. He will therein meet with accounts of 
wars c irried on by] the] Eynceftians, Almopians, and other nations 
againſt the Macedonians, tho" it ſhould ſeem that the countries in- 
habited by theſe nations were within the limits of Macedonia ; he 
will find the Atbeniant, Corcyrians, and Corinthians holding large 
diſtrits in this country; and he will hear the river Strymon ſome- 
times, at other the river Nefſus, named as the boundary of 4/aced-- 
nia on the eaſt, and the authorities of the antients quoted for both 
(12) ; all of which this ſhort account will render pertely clear and 


intelligible. 


(9) Juſtir. bift. l. vii c. 1. Ti) Herodot Thucyd Diodor. 
Strab. Pauſan. Sc. (11) Demoſtben. in Orat. Philip. Plutarch. 
in Vita Demoſthen. & Phocion. (12) Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. lib. 
xxi, xxil, xoxxit1. Plin. Hift. Natural. |. iv. c. 10. Solin. Polyhift. 
c. 14, 13. Tit. Liv. I. xlv. c. 29, 30. Strabon. Geogr. J. vii. Pomp. 
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The Hiſtory of the-Macedonians. 


ponins Mela confirms the multitude of different ſtates in this 
country, by ſaying it had as many nations as cities. Of 
thoſe the Taulantii inhabited the weſtern part on the coaſts 
of the Adriatic ſea, Within this territory ſtood the city h E 
pidamnum or Epidamnus ; which, for its unlucky name, the 


Romans afterwards thought fit to change into Dyrrachtum 3 
it is now called Durazzo i (C). 


CHay. 2. 


Apollonia 
5 STRAB. . I. vii p. 326. Edit. Paris, 1620. ARRIAN. 
Exp. Alex. I. i. c. 5. u Dio. Cass. I. xli. p. 176. Cicero, 
pro Ligar. c. 9. Prix. Hiſt, Natur. I. iii. c 23, | STRABO, 


Geograph. I. vii. p. 322. Cices, Philip. II. c. 11. Vert. Pa- 
TER. I. ii. c. 59. 


(C) The city of 1 was ſeated on the entrance of the 
lonian gulph (13). It was a colony of the Corcyrians, but ſettled 
under the command of Phalius the ſon of Heratoclidns, a Corin- 
thian by birth, and, as to family, deſcended of Hercules. At the 
time of their ſettlement here, the Taz/antii looked upon the terri- 
tory they ſeized as juſtly belonging to them ; on which account 
the riſing city and its inhabitants were frequently diſturbed by 
them and other barbarous nations; but by degrees the Epidam- 
nians grew ul, and ſtood in little awe of their neighbours, 
till their own ſeditions furniſhed both with opportunity, and force 
the Taulantii their antient enemies. This happened about the ſe- 
cond year of the eighty fifth olympiad, when the commons hav. 
ing expelled the nobility, conſtrained them to fly to the barba- 
rians. Theſe excited by the exiles, preſently invaded the territo- 
ries of the Greeks, and ſhortly after beſieged the city, which they 
reduced to great ſtraits. The Epidamnians in great diſtreſs ap- 
plied themſelves for aſſiſtance to the Corcyreans, but were refuſed. 
They then, at the inſtance of the oracle, made ſuit to the Corinth:;- 
ans, who furniſhed them ſpeedily and effectually with all things they 
deſired. This terribly incenſed the Corcyrians, who thought the 
Corinthians, in relieving their colony, had meddied where they had 
nothing to do, natwithſtanding that they themſelves were a colony 
from Corinth, and that part of the original colony ſettled at Epidan- 
aus were Corinthians allo. The next year therefore after the Co 
rinthians had relieved this city, the Corcyrains fitted out a great 
fleet, attacked the Corinthians and their allies, and alſo be ſieged 
Epidammus ; which proceeding of theirs induced what was called 
the Corinthian war, of which we have given the reader an account 
elſewhere (14). In ſucceeding times this, like the reſt of the 
Macedonian cities, laid ho!d of every opportunity of afferting its 
freedom; and tho' we cannot be very particular as to the accidents 


(13) Cluver. Geogr. J. iv. c. 9. (14) Thucyd. de belle Pe- 
lopon. J. i. 


which 


— 
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Apollonia ſtood alſo within the confines of this people, ſe- 


ven Roman miles from the ſea-ſhore, a city remarkable for 
its excellent laws, and in latter times celebrated as a ſeat of 
learning, tho* now fallen into ſuch decay, that authors are 
not well agreed about its modern name (D). South of the 

Taulantii 


which befel it in ſo long a ſeries, yet we know, that the fact was 
ſo ; for we find Diodorus Siculus ſetting down the reduction of this 
place by Caſſander, who left a gariſon therein; however, in a ſhort 
time afterwards the city diſmiſſed the vacifon, and fided with Glau- 
cias king of the [/lyrians (15). After Epidamuus fell under the ju- 
riſdiction of the Romans, they are ſaid, to have changed its name 
into Dyrrhachium, on account of the unluckineſs of its former ap- 
pellation (16), tho' Appian ſays, that the Corcyrians made this 
. holding its antient name Dyrrachium, to be ominous, they 
it Epidamnus (17) ; however, the former ſeems to be the more 
probable —_—_ of the two, fince Plautys gives us the reaſon 
_ the laſt mentioned name was thought unlucky, it being ex- 
preſſive of che nature of the inhabitants, who were, generally 
ſpeaking, knaves, ſycophants, and ' proſtitutes ; his words ale 
theſe. 


Nunc ita eft bæc hominum natio E hidamnia ; 
Voluptarii atque potatores maximt ; 

Tum ſycophante & palpatores Pluri imi 

In urbe hac habitant ; tum meretrices mulieres 
Nu/quam perhibentur blandiores gentium. 

Propterea huic urbi namen Epidanmno inditum oft : 
Quia nemo ferme buc fine Damno divortitur (18). 


Some have thought, that Nyrrachium was rather the name of the 
port than the city ; and _—_ agam have ſuggeſted, that the an- 
tient city of Epidamnus ſtood on the continent, whereas Dyrra- 
chium was ſeated in a peninſula (19). It is now without 2 cal- 
ted Durazzo, and is a port of conſiderable note, that is, confi- 
dering the condition of other maritime places on this . which 
once made a conſiderable figure in ſtory (20). 

D) Apollonia ſtood ſeven miles from the ſea on the river Laus. 
It was a 9 of the Corinthians, and alſo of the Coreyrians, per- 
haps in the ſame manner as Epidamnus. It had ſome time the 
name of Gy/ace from Gylaces a Corinthian, who probably was the 
leader of the firſt colony (21). There is a very remarkable ſtory 
relating to this city related by Herodotus ; and, inaſmuch as we 


(15) Diodbr. Sicul. Biblioth. J. xix. (16) Plia. Hift. Natur. 


J. iii. c. 23. (17) Appran. J. ii. (18) Menechm. Ad ii. 
Teen. 1. ver. 33. (19) 1 Animad. in Euſeb. p. 78. (20) 
Bunon. in Claver. Geogr. 41 2 a. (21) Eraſm. Vinding. 


He.. dens. . 272. 
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Taulantii, but ſtill on the coaſt of the Adriatic, lay the 
country of the Ehmiotæ, whoſe chief cities were Elyma and 


Bul- 


hall have no occafion to ſpeak of it elſewhere, it is but juſt the 
reader ſhould meet with it here. In the territories of Apollonia, 
« a flock of ſheep ſacred to the ſea, fed by day on the banks of 
© a river, Which, deſcending from the mountain Laemon, runs 
through that country into the ſea at the port of Oricus ; but by 
night they are folded in a cave far diſtant from the city, and 
« guarded by men choſen annually to that end, out of the moſt 
« eminent among the citizens for birth and riches ; becauſe the 
„ people of Apollonia ſet a high value upon theſe ſheep, purſuant 
to the admonition of an oracle. Fucuu being cholen keeper 
« of this flock, neglecting his charge, fell aſleep, and in the mean 
time wolves entering the cave deſtroyed about fixty of the 
„ ſheep. When he awaked, and ſaw what was done, he faid 
„nothing to any man, thinking to purchaſe the like number, 
and to put them among the reſt ; but the Apo/lonians, being 
* ſoon informed of the thing, cauſed him to appear without 
« delay before the court of juſtice, and ſentenced him to loſe 
his eyes for ſleeping when he ought to have watched. Never. 
'* theleſs, when they had thus puniſhed Exenzs with blindneſs, 
the ſheep brought forth no more lambs, nor the earth its uſual in- 
* creaſe, as the oracles of Dodona and Delphi had predicted. And 
* when they applied themſelves to the prophets to know the 
« cauſe of the preſent calamities, they told them, that they 
had unjuſtly put out the eyes of Euenut the keeper of the ſa- 
« cred ſheep ; that they themſelves had ſent in the wolves, and 
would not diſcontinue their vengeance till the Apollonians ſhould 
make him full ſatisfation, and ſuch atnends for the injury as he 
* himſelf ſhould chuſe and judge ſufficient ; after which they would 
make ſo valuable a preſent to Euenni, that the greater part of 
„ men ſhould think him happy. Theſe predictions the Apollori- 
An kept ſecret, and appointed ſome of their citizens to act in 
conformity to their intentions; which they did in this manner: 
Having found Ezenus fitting on a chair, they fat down by him, 
and, after other diſcourſe, expreſſed their ſorrow for his afflicti- 
on, taking occaſion from thence to aſk him what reparation he 
„would chuſe, if the Apollonians were diſpoſed to give him ſatiſ- 
©« faction. Enenzs, who had not heard of the oracle, ſaid, if they 
would give him the lands of inheritance belonging to two citi- 
„% zens he named, and which he knew to be the beſt of that 
country, and would moreover add to that gift, the moſt wag- 
* nificent houſe of the city, he would be reconciled to them, and 
«* contented with that ſatisfaftion. Thoſe who ſat by him, 
immediately taking hold of his aniwer, Euenus, ſaid they, the 


— — 
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* Apollonians offer you the reparation you demand for the loſs of 


your eyes, in obedience to an oracle they have received: Which 
% when 
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Bullis x, both ſea-ports and both mentioned by Pliny '- 
Eaſt ward of the Elymiotions lay a little inland diftrit, called 
the kingdom of Oreftes (E), ſaid to have received its name 
from the ſettling here of the ſon of Agamemnon, after he had 
ſlain his mother =, Its capital was Gyrtone, mentioned b 

Pliny a. The Eordians lay behind the country of the Tau- 


* Tyvcyd. Bel. Pelop. I. xi. p. 169. | Hiſt. Nat. l. 
iv. c. 10. p. 53. |. iii. c. 5. p. 40. m LI v. I. XXxiü. c. 34. 
& l. xlii. c. 38. Srzrn. in voce Oprgas. " Hiſt. Natur. 
I. BL. e. $..Þ. 40. 


When Euenus heard, he was not a little mortified, to find him- 


«« ſelf deceived by this artiice. However, the Apollonians, having 
*« firſt ſatisfied the poſſeſſors, made him a preſent of the lands he 
*< demanded, and in a ſhort time he obtained the ſpirit of divina- 
tion, and acquired a conſiderable name (22) In the days of 
ander king of /acedon, it ran the ſame riſque that Epidemnus 
did, that is of being reduced under his dominion ; but, by the 
help of the 7lyrians, it threw off his yoke (23). Under the Ro- 
mans it flouriſhed and was very fainous, y on account 
of its pleaſant ſituation, which invited many perſons to ſettle 
therein and form a kind of academy. It is now (as we think) call- 
ed Pallina (24. | 

(E) The little diſtri in the kingdom of Macedonia, which re- 
tained for ages the denomination of Oreftes's kingdom, is faid to 
have derived that title thus: Ortes the fon of Agamemnon, after 
he had been acquitted of his mother's murder had ſtolen a- 
way Hermione, retired with ſuch Greeks, as, out of to his 
virtue, were content to follow his fortunes, through Theſſaly and 
Epirus into this region, which lay on the borders of the latter, 


and there ſettled himſelf. Here by Hermione he had a ſon, whom 


after his own name he called Oreftes, who ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom, and by his juſt and gentle ſway ſo endeared himſelf to his 
people, that, in memory of Fs and his father's goodneſs towards 
them, they called their country and themſelves after the name of theſe 
princes (25). This people, tho” they lived within the bounds of 
the Macedonian kingdom, and were ient to its kings, at leaſt 
after the reign of Philip, yet they preſerved ſuch privileges, and 
vindicated their liberty with ſach firmneſs, that when the Romans, 
after the overthrow of Per/eus, poſſeſſed themſelves of Macedon, 
they left this people in freedom, and allowed them to ſet up the 
form of a dependent commonwealth, acknowledging the Romar 


protection, but not the juriſdiction of the provincial magiſtrates 
( 26). 


(22) Herodot. I. ix. (23) Diodor. Sicul. I. xix. Cluaver. abi 
ſupra. (24) Buno. in Not. Cluver. Introd. Geog. I. iv. c. 9. 
(25) Stephanus in voce Op ira. (26) Tit, Liv. Hiſt. 5 xlii. 
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lantii, and between it and the kingdom of Or-/t:s o. To 
the north of theſe lay the territory of the Daſſarer@ v, whoſe 
chief cities were Lychnides and Evia. Polybius 4 indeed 
calls the former Lychnidia. It was a place remarkable for 
its fine ſituation near a lake of the fame name, and is at 
this day called Ochrida r. Eaſt of this country lay AÆma- 
thia © properly fo called, a region from whence, as we have 
ſaid, the whole country fince called Macedonia derived its 
moſt antient name. It ſtretched itfelf quite to the Sinus 
Thermazicus, or, as it is now called, the gulph of Salonichi, 
and contained ſeveral famous cities, particularly Ægæa or E- 
diſſa, the antient capital of the AZaccdorian kingdom, of 
which we ſhall have hereafter occaſion to ſpeak at large, it 
having been the royal ſeat of Caranus the firſt king of Mace- 
am, and the burial- place of the kings of his line to the time 
of Alexander the great t. Pella, antiently called Bunemes or 
Bunomia, ſeated at the mouth of the river Adlius, famous 
for being the birth-place of Philip and his ſon Alexander, 
and for having in its neighbourhood the tomb of Euripides 
the celebrated tragic poet u. Eurctus, a place ſcated, as Pli- 
ny tells us, on the river Actius *, and Berea, where a ſedi- 
tion was raiſed againſt the apoſtle Paul by the Jetus Y. South- 
eaſt from AZmathia, and cloſe on the {hore of the gulph of 
Selaniotis, lies the little country of Pieria *, famous for its 
being the region of the muſes, who were from thence ſtiled 
Pierides. Its chief cities were Pydna, antiently called Ci- 
tron, ſtanding between the mouths of the rivers Aliacmon 
and Zydins, in which Ohmpias the mother of Alexander, 
Roxana his wife, and Alezander his fon were put to death by 
C ander à. In its neighbourhood was fought the deciſive 
battle between Paulus Zmilius the Roman conſul and Per- 


"Tous king of Macedon, wherein the latter was utterly defeat- 


ed b. Phlace and Dion or Dium, @ ſtrong town, in which 
Alexander the great is laid to have ſcen a viſion, wherein he 


o HE oport. I. vii. e. 185. ST2zan0, Geogr. l. vii. p. 223. 
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was promiſed the conqueſt of the Perfian empire ©. On 


the other fide of Afrathia, that is, to the north, lay the 
country of Mygdonia, in which were the cities of Antigo- 
nia, Letæ, and Terpilut d. Eaſt of this we find the region 
of Ambphaxitis, in which ſtood the noble city of Theſſaloni- 
ca, antiently called Therma, or rather built near the place 
where that old city ſtood. Its founders were Caſſander 
and The/alonica, the daughter of Philip and fiſter to Alex- 
auder the great. It is celebrated in hiſtory on many accounts, 
and is at this day the moſt conſiderable place in Macedonia, 
under the name of Salonichi®. Stagira, a city famous for 
producing Hipperchus the philoſopher and the celebrated Ari/- 
totle, preceptor to Alexander the great, whole knowledge was 
as extenſive as the conqueſts of his pupil f (F). South-eaſt 


of 


e Tir. Liv. | xliv. c. 9. Tyucrny. |. iv. p. 305. Pol vs. 
I. iv. c. 42. AR R. I. i. 4 Tavucro. |. ii. p. 170. e HERO. 


I. vii. Tuucyop. I. i. p. 40. f Diopor. S1cuL. I. xvii. Hs. 
Rob. J. vii. c. 115. Tuve rd. |. iv. p. 31m. 


(F) Theſſalonica had the goed luck to remain always conſidera- 
ble in the midſt of that almoſt total ruin, which various conqueſts 
brought on J/acedonia. Strabs tells us, that in his time, it was the 
moſt flouriſhing city in the kingdom (27). St. Pas / found» it no 
leſs flouriſhing, when he preached the goſpel therein; and how 
great regard he had for the church there, appears from the e- 
piſtles directed thereto (28). Even at this day it makes a very 
great figure under the name Salonichi, and is not only very re- 
markable for the great trade carried on there, by which its in- 
habitants are ſtill rich, at leaſt in proportion to their neighbours, 
but alſo for the noble ruins which teſtify its antient magnificence. 
There are the remains of ſeveral triumphal arches, as well as one 
which is till almoſt entire, erected in honour of the emperor 4:- 
toninus. There are alſo churches now turned into moſques of ſur- 
priſing beauty, particularly that which was conſecrated to St. De- 

metrius, containing two Churches, one over the other, both of 
excellent marble, and adorned with upwards ofa thoufand columns 
ot jaſper, porphyry, c. In this, and in other charches, are 


the tombs of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, and without the city are 


numerous fragments of antiquity with variety of inſcriptions. 'There 
are alſo quanrities of medals frequently found here ; but the Turks 
are ſo incuricus, that they ſet no value upon them, and fo care- 
leis, that they will not pre ſerve them for thoſe that do: inſomuch, 
that travellers are conſtrained to make uſe of various arts to obtain 


(27) Geograph, I. vii. p. 330. (28) Tavo epiftles to the 
Theſſalonians, | F 7* 


from 
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of this country lies the region of Chalcidica, in which were 
the towns of Angæa, Singus, and Acanthus, now called E- 
rifle . Next lay the country of Paraxis, full of gulfs and 
inlets formed by the gean ſea. In it were the cities of Pa- 
lena b, antiently called Phlegra, as Herodotus tells us, in the 
neighbourhood of which there dwelt of old certain cruel and 
inhoſpitable giants, who were extirpated by Hercules i. Po- 
tidea, a colony of Corinthians, but afterwards poſſeſſed by 
the Athenians, from whom it was taken by Philip the father 
of Alexander. It was afterwards re-edified by Caſſander, who 
called it from his own name Caſſandria, which appellation 
it ſtill retains x. Torone, from whence the neighbouring bay 
received the appellation of Toronaicus l. Olynthus, a city 
famous for the ſeveral ſieges it ſuſtained, and for being the 
birth-place of Caliſtbenes, the philoſopher ®. The Biſaltæ 
held a ſmall country bordering on the Sinus Strymonicus, and 
in the northern part of Macedonia. Their chief cities were 
Euporia, Offa, and Calitera a. North-welt from them lay 
the region of Edonia, on the confines of which ran the 
river Strymon. In it ſtood the cities of Amphipolis, Scotuſa, 
and Berga; the firſt famous for being a colony of the Athe- 
nians o; and ſome think that the antient city Crenides ſtood 
alſo within its bounds, which Philip the father of Alexander 
rebuilt and called Philippi v. North-weſt of this territory 
lies the country of Pelagonia, bordering on mount Hæmus, 
the chief city of which was Stobi, now called Staraching 1, 
Weſt of it lies Orbelia, in which were ſeated the cities of 
Orma and Gariſcus*. Next, bending to the ſouth-weſt, 


£ HE Op. I. vii. c. 22. b Tyuucyp. I. i. p. 41. i He- 

ROD. I. vii. c. 123. k Tir. Liv. |. xliv. c. 11. STras. 
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» Tir. LI v. I. xxxv. c. 29. Prin. H. N. I. iv. O Thu- 
evo. I. iv. p. 320. HE OD. |]. vii. c. 114. Tit. Liv. I. wliv. 
e. e Prin. H N. L. . 11. 418 1RA BO. 
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from this illiterate nation, pieces of which they neither know the 
uſe, nor account them of any value (29. It is very probable, 
that the excellent ſituation of Theſſalonica hath been the chief cauſe 
of that reſpect which all conquerors have ſhewn it. It has cer- 
tainly ſuch advantages therefrom as are ſcarce to be met with eiſe- 
where, and which have been celebrated by the antients, as well as 
admired by the moderns. 


(29) Yoyager du S. P. Lucas. Tom. I. p 203. 
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lies the country of Varia, in which ſtood the city of J- 
rum. Wet from it is ſituate the territory of the Aluopi- 
ans, in which ſtand the cities of Europus, Albanopolis, and 
Apſalus . Directly ſouth of theſe we find the region of 
the #/?r:ans, the chief city in which was antiently called 
Aiſirium *. Eaſt of them, and in the very heart of Maceda- 
nia, lies the country of the Lynceſti, the chief city in which 
was called Heraclea u; north of which lay the inland coun- 
try of Sintica, the principal towns in which were Parace po- 

Is and Triflatus*. : 

Theuſe of THE reader may poſlibly thiuk he might have been ſpared 

this de fo particular a detail of nations and cities now no more; but 

ſcription. he will ealily perceive from the following hiſtory, that an ac- 
curate deſcription of the antient Macedonia was abſolutely 
neceffary to render it intelligible ; and he will be the better 
ſatisfied, when we aftuce him, that the foregoing deſcription 
was not collected without great pains taken, not only in 
comparing antient hiſtorians, but modern geographers allo, 
and the relatians of ſuch travellers as have ſeen the ruins of 
thoſe cities, which make ſuch a figure in antient hiſtory, and 
are yet very differently placed in our maps. 

The extent Macedonia, according to M. deP Iſe's map of Greece, 

4 lies between the 40th and 42d degrees of north latitude, and 

a between the 37th and 42d degrees of longitude. Brixius 

reckons from mount Grbelus to Pindus, that is, from north 
to ſouth 2000 fladia, and from Epidamaus to mount Athos 
2500 /ladia / from weſt to eaſt. According to the map be- 
fore mentioned it is from north to ſouth about 160 miles, and 
from weſt to eaſt about 220. Its form is very irregular ; but 
its ſituation is excellent, in refpe& that it is waſhed on the eaſt by 
the Agean ſea, and on the weſt by the Janian; which advan- 
tages, however, were never cultivated as they might have 
been, nor were the Macedonians ever powerful at ſea, not- 
withſtanding that many noble bays and excellent harbours 
are to be found in their country. 

Meuntains, AMONGST the moſt confiderable mountains in this region, 
we may reckon that great ridge running acroſs the north part 
thereof, ſtiled the Scardian mountains. In this part alſo of 
Macedon ſtood mount Pangæus, lofty and well covered with 
wood, yet infinitely more valuable from its contcnts, which 
were both gold and ſilver, as we ſhall ſhew ellewhere *. Hæ- 
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mus, or rather Aemus, the weſtern ſpurs of which, joining 
the $card:an hills, divide this country from Thrace *. Athes 
in the Chalcidian region, one of the moſt celebrated moun- 
tains in the world d. Mela reports, that it is ſo bigh as to 
reach above the clouds . Afartianus Capellus affirmed it to be 
ſix miles high 4; and it was a received opinion, that it never 
rained thereon, becauſe the afhes, left on the altars erected 
near its ſummit, were always found as they were leit, dry 


and unſcattered ; but if on many accounts it was famous a- 


mong the antients, it is no leſs fo among the moderns. The 
Greets, ſtruck with its fingular fituation, and the venerable 
appearance of its towering aſcent, erected ſo many churches, 
monaſteries, and hermitages thereon, that it became in a 
manner inhabited by devotees, and from thence received the 
name of the holy mountain, which it till retains, tho* man 

of thoſe confecrated works are now decayed (G). Olympus, 


ano 


a Prix. Hiſt. Nat. I. iv. c. 11. Drop. S1cvr. I. iv. c. 84. 
b Henopor. |. vii. c. 22. Pin. Hiſt. Nat. I. iv. c. 11. «© De 
Situ Orbis, I. ii. c. 2. dAp. Varen. Geogr. |. i. 


(G) This mount Ahos is thought to have received its name from 
a giant, who, the ſcholiaſt on Theocritus informs us, was the ſon of 
Neptune and Rhodspe ; but in this there is a concealed meaning, be- 
cauſe he is ſaid to have removed this mountain from the neighbour- 
hood of a lake of the laft-mentioned name: Hence he is called 
the ſon of Rhodope, becauſe from her he came; and the fon of N- 
tune, becauſe he came to him. There are coins, which on their 
reverſe have the ſummit of mount Arhos, with a man of a gigantic 
fize lying on the rocks, with his right hand over his head. Whe- 
ther this be the Giant, the Genius of the Mountain, or Fupiter 
Athous, is not clear (21). As to the cutting of the iſthmus which 
unites it to the land, Herodotus gives us the following account of it, 
and therein an admirable defcription of the mountain: Arbe is 
* a mountain of great fame and magnitude, leaning upon the ſea, 
% and well inhabited It terminates to the landward in the form 
« of a peninſula, and makes an iſthmus of about twelve ftades in 
« length, containing a plain with ſome mixture of little hills from 
«© the coaſt of Acant bus to that of Torone. On this iſthmus, which 
« ljes at the foot of mount Athos, ſtands Sana a Grecian city ; but 
« Nerxes determined to cut off from the continent all the other 


* cities, which, being built upon the mountain and beyond this 


„ place, were Dion, Olophyzus, Acrathoon, Thyſus, and Cleone. 
« The operation was carried on in this manner; the barbariaus 
* having drawn a line before the city of Sana, divided the ground 
among the ſeveral nations, and when the trench was conſider- 


(21) Gronov. Antiquit Græc. Vol. I. Tit. Athos. 
e ably 
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another lofty mountain, ſuppoſed not only to pervade the 
clouds, but to reach almoſt the confines of heaven ; whence 

| the 
** ably ſank, thoſe who were in the bottom continued to dig, and 
delivered the earth to men ſtanding upon ladders, who handed 
the ſame again to ſuch as were placed in a higher ſtation, till 
at laſt others who waited to receive the burden at the edge of 
the canal, carried it away to another place; but by digging 
n a perpendicular manner, and making the bottom of equal 
* breadth with the top, all the workmen, except the Phenicians, 
drew double labour upon themſelves, becauſe the earth, as is 
natural, fell down continually in great quantities from the upper 


«© parts, The Phenicians alone ſhewed that ability on this occafi.- 


on, of which they are ſo much maſters at all times; for they 


* opened the part which was aſſigned to their care twice as large 
as others had done; and floping the gradually ti! 
they came to the bottom, they then the meaſure equal 


* with the reſt. In a meadow adjoining to this place they had a 


* court of juſtice, and a market furniſhed with a great abundance 
of corn brought over from Aa. My conjectures lead me to 
* think, that Xerxes undertook this enterprize upon a motive of 
*« oftentation, in order to ſhew the greatneſs of his power, and 
* to perpetuate the memory of his name; for tho' he might have 
„ cauſed his fleet to be conveyed over the land without much 
„ dificulty, yet he would rather command the iſthmus to 
« be cut, and a canal to be made to receive the ſea of ſuch 
* a breadth as might be ſufficient to carry two ſhips ſailing in 
< front (2:2. From Thucydides we learn, that the inhabitants of 
the five cities abovementioned were barbarians, ſpeaking two 
„ that is, the Greek and a language of their own. Pla- 
terch and Pliny have both written, that this mountain is ſo high, as 
to project its ſhade, when the ſun is in the ſummer ſolſtice, on 
the market-place of the city Myrrhina in the iſland of Lemno.. 
On account of this it is ſaid, that the inhabitants of this city e- 
rected a brazen calf at the termination of the ſhadow, on which 
was inſcribed this Mexoſtic : 


Abbes v mheugr Anuices Bod. 
Half Lemnos' calf doth Athos fadow bide. 


Pliny aſſerts the diſtance between the foot of mount Athos and the 
iſland af Lemos to be 87,000 paces. He does not tell us at what 
hour of the day this ſhadow was obſerved, yet this may be ſup- 
plied by ſuppoſing it to have been a little before ſun-ſet, the ſun 
being then in the vertical circle, which pa ſſeth over Athos and 
Myrrhina ; or rather it may be ſuppoſed two degrees higher, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe the ſhadow could not be ſo exactly oblerved in 
Lemos (23). Theſe points ſettled, it will appear from the prin- 


(22) Herred. 7. vill. (23) J. iv. c. 12. p. 58. 
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the poets took the liberty of making it the ſeat of the gods e; 
yet, with the leave of theſe towering wits, men of cooler 


imagi- 
*©STRABON. Geogr. |. ix. VIX GIL. Georg i. ver. 281. 


ciples of trigonometry, that the altitude of Athos is thirty two fur? 
longs, which, however, is not very conliſtent with trath. The 
reaſon in all probability is, becauſe Pliny hath aſſigned too great a 
diſtance between the mountain and the iſland. The belt maps we 
have make that diſtance but 55, 7talian miles; which being aſſum- 
ed reduces it nearer the true height, wiz. of eleven furlongs, or a 
little more (24). As to the modern ſtate of this celebrated moun- 
tain, we cannot inform the reader better thereof, than by tranſlat. 
ing the accurate deſcription of a French traveller: As I flaid a 
good while at Salonichi, and as that city is not far diſtant from 
% Monte Santo, which is mount Athos, fo much celebrated by the 
« antient poets for its height, and ſo famous among the modern 
« Grecks for the monks and hermits reſiding thereon, I could not 
„ be ſatisfied without going to ſee it. In the ſpace of a few 
« days [ examined this wide and ſo much talked of field of 
« wonders, leaving no part of it unexplored, no not even the 
« chapel on the ſummit, which is very little viſited. As I aſcend- 
« ed, I found a good deal of ſnow ; but as it was in the fineſt 
« ſeaſon of the year, (in the month of June) the ſun began to 
operate upon it every where, and to turn it into water. Its 
« ſummit is a perfect rock and abſolutely naked; but the ſnow 
« did not lie there ſo long as in the vallies. Paſſing to the ſouth- 
« fide, we found it ſhady. Arriving at the chapel, which was 
„ ſeated on a high rock, we were informed, that it was conſecra- 
« ted in memory of the tranfiguration, and that on the ſixth of Auguſt 
« they ſung a ſolemn maſs in the preſence of a multitude of peo- 
« ple, who out of devotion remained there all night. As to o- 
ther things, we found them in pretty good order, conſidering 
that it is a place not to be viſited but in ſummer weather. 
„The building too was well enough, efpecial!y if we conſider 
«* its fituation, it being not a little ſurprizing to find a chapel e- 
© reed, where one cannot ſtay a quarter of an hour without 2 
« great fire. That which our geographers call Monte Sants com- 
„ prehends not only mount Athos, but the whole chain of moun- 
tains which unites it to the continent of Aacedonia. This 
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the chain is ſeven or eight leagues long, and three or four broad, 
hat « and it is true, that the Greets call this ridge Oros Arion. or 
up- * the holy mountain; but when they ſpeak of mount Athos in 
ſun particular, they call it ſtill Jebos. Of the twenty monatteries 
and ©« erected in this ſolitude, there is but one, which ſtands on this 
be- © mountain, and tha: is dedicated to St. Laura, which is indeed 
| un „ richer and more conſiderable than all the reſt; and it is owned, 
rin- * that from the monks inhabiting therein, the reſt took the rule 
5 (24) Yarenius's Geography, Vol. I p. 12, 
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imaginations conceived it no impoſſible taſk to meaſure it, 
This Xenagoras attempted and performed with ſucceſs, where- 


* under which they live. Theſe convents, generally ſpeaking 
* reſemble fortreſſes rather than religious houſes. They are 
« ſurrounded with good walls, flanked with towers, or at leaſt 
% ſurmounted by a vaſt donjon, well furniſhed with artillery, and 
all things elſe neceflary for defence. This is a very n 
« precaution, conſidering their fituation in the midſt of thieves. 
« As theſe monaſteries are generally five or fix ſtories high, the a- 
«« partments in them are numerous and very large, but not over 
well diſpoſed. They are covered with lead, which by the re- 
« flection of the ſun-beams ſhines like filver ; and all things conſi- 
s dered, we may rather wonder at their being in ſo good a ſtate, 
„ than at their being in no better. Theſe monaſteries are inde- 
«© pendent of each other in point of government; and though in 
* the center of theſe monaſteries there is an epiſcopal ſee in 2 
pretty large town calied Kapierb, yet the monks pay no fort of 
„ obedience to this biſhop. The cathedral, however, is tiled 4. 
* crotaten, i e. the moſt high, and is ſerved by monks ſent by the 


* ſuperiors of the reſpective convents for that purpoſe. There is 


% alſo on mount Aths; a confiderable church, dedicated to St. Ane, 
„% where the fnchorites reſort for the performance of their devo- 
tions at certain feſtivals, and other ſettled times. Theſe poor 
«« people are quite ſecluded from the reſt of human race. They 
© may be about fixty in number, and live moſt of them alone; 
« the reſt, two in a cell ; they live by the labour of their hands, 
« as did the anti ent monks, and are under the direction of a chief, 
„ who is called Dicaiot, i. e. the Ju; yet he himſelf is depend- 
* ent on the monaſtery of St. Law a, becauſe their cells are built 
on the ground belonging to that religious houſe. All the mo- 
% naſteries have little farms belonging to them, which are ma- 
% naged by certain monks for the beneſit of the houſe. All theſe 
«« religious, as has been ſaid before, live under a common rule, 
„ which rule conſiſts chiefly in the ſtrit obſervance of the follow. 
«« ing points: 1. The keeping certain ſtated faſts, which they re- 
«« commend vehemently in their ſermons, and which, to do them 
«« juſtice, they recommend no leſs by the ſeverity with which they 
« keep them. 2. The paſſing whole nights in certain churches 
„ conſecrated to the honour of God, where they either make 
«« ſolemn prayers, or elſe join together in chanting pſalms, con- 
« forming herein to the praQtice of the antient church, in which 
* theſe devotions were tiled Vigils. 3. They ſuffer no woman 
*« to approach the Holy mountain, which they carry yet farther, 
* by excluding all kind of animals of the feminine gender; ard ©: 
this principle they were wont alſo to cauſe their younger moni 
* to be inkruQted in ſeparate houſes, as if youth itſelf had fome- 
„ thing in it feminine (25) 


25) Voyages du Sieur P. Lucas, T. i. p. 206. 
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by he found, that its height did not much exceed an Englih 
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mile. Many geographers reckon this mountain to Theſ/aly, 
but we think it belongs rather to Macedonia (H). 

Wr have heretofore obſerved, that the Scardian hills and %% 
mount Athos were well covered with woods; and indeed the Aer 


˖ whole kingdom of Macedonia, being every- where intermixed e. 
with mountains, hills, and riſing grounds, abounded with all 
/ ſorts of trees, which are valuable in Europe, either on ac- 
ö count of timber, fruit, or ſhade. As to deſerts or large 
waſtes, we find not that there were any ſuch in antient times; 
T on the contrary, it appears, that no part of Europe was more 
1 thoroughly peopled; but ſince it has been in the hands of the 
n Turks, great part of it is become uninhabited, a thing not 
, unfrequent in other parts of the Ottoman empire. 
in THE peculiar happineſs of Macedonia, in having the ſea 
N on each fide of it, we have already remarked. It is our duty 
of 
4. (H) As Athos aſtoniſhed by its height and bulk, ſo the mountain 
he Ohmpss ſtruck the beholder with reverence by its amazing lofti- 
is neſs, and at the ſame time invited his aſcent by the beauty and 
re, rariety of proſpects which it afforded. The river Pencus, one of 
0- che cleareſt, gentleſt, and moſt beautiful ſtreams in the univerſe, 
or ran at its foot, dividing it from O/a, and making a multitude of 
ey {ſmall but charming iſles, covered with ſhady trees, and adorned 
e; wich magnificent temples, grottoes, porticoes, and other ſtately 
ds, buildings (26). Its height is certainly very great; but as we ob- 
ief ſerved above, not near ſo great as it was imagined by the anti- 
d. eats. As to the notion of its being above the ſecond region of 
ait the air, it depended intirely upon a fact, wiz. that letters traced 
no. on the aſhes of Jupiter's altar, remained undefaced for a long 
na. ſpace of time. This altar ſtood on the very ſummit of O/yzpas, 
fs and the god was worſhipped there with peculiar devotion. Ow 
off the ſouth caſt fide of the hill ran the famous river Helicon, and 
w. near it ſtood a noble temple of Jupiter, in the midſt of a ſhady 
re. Wl grove. The mountains O and Pelion were in its neighbour- 
em MW hood, much ſpoken of in antient authors, and very conſiderable 
hey for their height, tho' they come far ſhort of Olympus. Defrar- 
hes cha, Siculus, at the command of ſome of the neighbouring prin- 
ale ces, meaſured mount Pe/iaz with great exactneſs, and found it to 
on. be in height 1250 paces, or about an Laliau mile and half. It 
TE is now called Petras, and has ſome little forts on its fides (27). 
man There is ſome doubt amongſt geographers, whether. this region 
* ouzht to be reckoned to acedonia or Theſſaly ; but, as we make 
J che river Peneus their common boundary, Olympus and the terri- 
ics WM ry about it falls under our cognizance here. 
8 (26) Tempe, ſecund. Deſcs iht. Ortelii, (27) Strabon. Geoer. 
ix. p. 807. Virg. Georg l. i. wer. 281. Vai. Geogr. p. 128. Plin, 
H. Nat. J. iv. 8 
* Ver. VII. 4 B here 
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here, however, to be a little more particular. The Adriatic 


vers, lakes waſhes its weſtern coaſt, and, beſides the great haven of Epi- 


damnus, now Durazzo, makes ſeveral ſafe ports, which are 
now moſt of them neglected. On the eaſt the Ægean fea 
was ſtill more advantageous, opening to Macedonia not only 
the trade of Greece, but that of Aſia alſo z which commerce 
was eſpecially forwarded by the ſpacious bays every-where 
formed on the coaſt. Four of theſe were chiefly remarkable, 

viz. Sinus Strymonicus, having on its north-ſide part of Thrace, 
and on the ſouth the long extending promontory of Athos, 

including in its boſom the iſland of Thaſus. It was called the 
Strymonic bay, becauſe the river Strymon ran there into the 
ſea. It is now called Golpho di Conteſſa. Sinus Singiticus, ha- 
ving on one fide mount Athos, and on the other a long flip of 
land, once full of rich and populous towns, of which there 
is now no appearance ; the bay therefore takes its preſent name 
from a neighbouring mountain, and is ſtiled Golpho di 
Monte Sante. Sinus Toronaicus, having the ridge of land 
before-mentioned on the one ſide, and part of the region 
Paraxia on the other. It received its old name from the 
city Torone, but is now called Golpho d' Aiomama. Sinus 
Thermaicus, having on the one fide Macedonia, on the other, 
for the moſt part, Theſſaly. It is at leaft ſixty miles in length, 

and received its name from the antient city Therma, called 
afterwards Theſſalonica, now Salonichi f. In 1 of the 
rivers of Macedon, we will begin with thoſe which run into 
the Adriatic, and after ſpeck of ſuch as run into the Sgean 
ſea. Panyaſus riſes not far from the city Pitheum, and, af- 
ter a winding courſe "of upwards of a hundred miles, from 
the ſouthern borders of Macedon to Epidamnus or Durazzo, 
near it diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatic *. The Apſus, 
riſing not far from the city of Eardea, after a ſhort courſe of 
thirty miles, diſcharges itſelf about ten miles below the mouth 
of the Panyaſus. The Laous, called alſo as and Aous, has 

its ſource near the city of Antigonta, and, after a north-weſt 
courſe of forty miles, enters the Adriatic a little below the 
city of Apollonia. Celydnus or Pepylichus running from the 
Acroceraunian mountains directly into the Adriatic, would 
not be worthy of mention, if it were not regarded as the 
boundary between Macedon and Epirus. The rivers running 
into the Ægæan ſea, are, The Altacmon ; it riſes in the 
mountains lying above the city Elymea, and cunning for ſome 
time parallel to the Panyaſus, after a courſe of ſeventy miles 


f CLuver. Geogr. J. iv. CxLLan. Geog. Antiq. I. ii. c 13. 
* See f in che my the arts of this and other ci vers. 
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almoſt due eaſt, enters the bay of Theſſalonica, between the 
cities of Pydna and Dium. The Erigon riſes in the country 
of the Lynceſtæ, and running directly north about thirty 
miles, turns then to the eaſt, and declining by degrees 
to the ſouth, falls, after a farther courſe of forty miles, 
into a lake formed by the waters of the river Axius, and with 
them runs into the ſea. The Axius, which is by far the 
greateſt river in Macedon, riſes from two fountains in the 
Scardian mountains, and, after a courſe of eighty miles, it 
ſpreads itſelf into a large and noble lake below the city of 
Edeſſa, and having received the Erigon there, falls into the 
bay of Theſſalonica almoſt over-againſt that city. The river 
Strymon riſes in Thrace, and rolling with a rapaid ſtream al- 


; moſt directly ſouth, after a courſe of ſeventy miles, it enters 
f by two broad and deep mouths that bay, which from it was 
, ſtiled the Strymonic. This river was the antient boundary of 
: Macedon towards Thrace ; but Philip the father of Alexan- 
: der took in all the country between it and the river Ne/tus, 
d or, as ſome write it, Me/lus ; which running almoſt parallel 
6 to the river Strymon, falls into the ſame bay near the city of 
* Abdera, about forty miles diſtant from the mouths of the 
” Strymon. Smaller rivers there are many, ſuch as the Chidorus, 
Ty Aſtr eus, Pontus, &c. As to lakes, beſides thoſe formed by 
Dy the overflowing of the river Strymon, and the junction of the 
d rivers Axius and Erigon, there is almoſt in the heart of Mace- 
de don, not far from the Candavian mountains, a large and fa- 
20 mous lake called the lake of Lychnidus, or the lake of Preſpa. 
* There is another famous lake in the province of Mygdonia, 
f- and another near the antient city of Sintia, called afterwards 
_ Heraclea Sintica. As for ſprings and fountains, they are innu- 
wy merable ; ſuch as on account of their properties are remarka- 
* ble, we ſhall mention elſewhere. : 
of THe air of Macedonia is, generally ſpeaking, clear, The cli- 
y ſharp, and wholeſome, inſomuch, that people live there mate, foil, 


commonly to a very great age. This is eaſily accounted produce, 
eſt for, when we conſider, that it lies in the middle of the north riches, Sc. 


the temperate zone, and in the ſixth and ſeventh climates, its long- 
the eſt day containing about fifteen hours. The ſoil is every-where 
uld | tolerable, in moſt places fruitful, on the ſea-coaſt eſpecially 
the abounding with corn, wine, and oil, and indeed with every 
ing thing that could be deſired either for the uſe or convenience 
the of men; but the principal riches of Macedonia conſiſted in 
Ame its mines, of which it had many, and of almoſt all kind of 
iles metals, but of gold particularly. In Pieria under its antient 
kings there were found large quantities of this precious metal 
13. in tb» ſand, in lumps of conſiderable bigneis d. There 
* q h Ar1cT, 
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were alſo gold mines in the country between Theſſalonica and 
Stagira, which mines are ſaid to have been wrought by the 
Turk ; but by far the moſt confiderable were in the moun- 
tain Pangæus, which king Philip added to his dominions. 
The Thoftans, inhabitants of a little iſland lying in the Stry- 
monic bay, had rendered themſelves very conſiderable by the 
wealth they drew from them. This made the Athenians fo 
covetous of this tract of country, which, after many expe- 
ditions and much-ado, they attained, and loſt it to the Thra- 
cians afterwards. Philip drove them out, and having re- 
built the antient city of Crenides in a magnificent manner, 
called it by his own name Philippi; and carefully eſtabliſhing 
perſons ſkilful in the art of refining there, he made much 
greater advantage of thoſe mines than any of their former 
poſſeſſors had done; nav, it is ſaid, that he obtained the em- 
pire of Greece chicfly by means of the treaſures extracted 
hence; which muſt appear very probable, if what Diodorus 
tells us be true, that he received annually a thouſand talents 
of gold.. The Romans, when they reduced Macedonia into 
a province, reſtrained the inhabitants from digging or refining 
gold or ſilver, leaving them at liberty, however, to manufac- 
ture any other metal k. 

As there are not in Macedonia any animals peculiar there- 
to, we are under no necefhty of entering into a detail of thoſe 
common to it and to the reſt of Greece ; we ſhall content our 
ſelves therefore with mentioning only one thing which is very 
remarkable, and that is the abundance of horſes which were 
in Macedonia under its antient princes, This will be ſet in a 
clear light by a fingle fact: There were kept in the royal 


ſtud near Pella three hundred ſtone-horſes and thirty thouſand 


mares, It is evident from hence, that it was the military 
prudence of the Macedonian kings which determined them to 
place their hopes not in horſe but in foot, which might be 
ſerviceable in all countries, whereas cavalry could act only 
in plains. Their inordinate love of hunting engaged them, 
however, to keep up ſo large a breed of horſes, which were 


excellent in their nature, fleet, high-mettled, ftrong-hoofed, 


and able to ſubirſt on very little and very ordinary provender. 
We need not wonder therefore, that the Macedonian armies 


were ſo terrible, whea their horſe were extraordinary good, 
and their foot excellent. 


As to the rarities of Macedonia, which, according to the 
order obſerved in this work, ought to cloſe the deſcription, 
we will begin with the Pierian hills and ſnades, which, on 


i Diopos. Stcur. I. xvii k Tir. Liv, I. xliv. | .- 
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were ftiled the habitations of the muſes, who thence alſo 
were called Pierides. Amongſt them roſe the fountain 
Pimplia, from whence they were called Pimpliades =. 
Vitruvius tells us, that near the ſepulchre of Euripides 
there lowed from a fountain waters of ſo poiſonous 2 
nafure, as if ſwallowed brought on immediate and in- 
evitable death®. A modern traveller informs us, that in 
paſſing mount Fougous, which ſeems to be part of that ridge 
formerly called the Scardian mountains, he found a certain 
flower, which he takes to be a kind of Lunaria major, which 
produced, as he apprehended, a ſtem or button according to 
the increaſe of the moon, till thoſe buttons equalled the da 
of the moon's age. He brought ſome roots and ſeeds of this 
flower with him into France, that this curioſity might be more 
leiſurely obſerved and conſidered o. We might add to theſe 
abundance of other curioſities, if we could give credit to all 
the fragments of natural hiftory left us by the antients, or 
to the ordinary collections on the ſame ſubject which have been 
made by the moderns ; but as many of theſe relations are 
apparently abſurd, many more very injudiciouſly recited, and 
the authorities in moſt caſes but very weak, we ſhall content 
ourſelves with reporting theſe, and ſo conclude a chapter, 
wherein the reader hath at leaſt a more complete deſcription 
of Macedonia than he can find elſc-where ; for though its 
kings ſubdued ſo great a part of the known world, yet hath 
no hiſtorian, antient or modern, written explicitly of this 
country; but have contented themſelves with brief and ge- 
neral deſcriptions, ſuch as might ſuit well enough with the 
form of their hiſtories, but were abſolutely incompatible 
with the nature of this, which is univerſal, not in title and 
ſhew only, but in a particular conſideration of all the king- 
doms, empires, and ftates treated therein. | 


SECT... 


Of the antiquity, government, cuſtoms, laws, manners, 
and military diſcipline of the Macedonians. 


account of their lovely verdure and pleaſant ſolitude, 


55s 


T has been heretofore obſerved, that Macedonia was ori- Toe Mace- 
1 ginally inhabited by many nations. In our geographical donians 
deſcriptions, we have recorded their names, pointed out 9riginally 
their ſeats, and delivered whatever remarkable paſfages we Argives. 


m CLUvERR. I. iv. c. 9. a J. viii. 


Voyages du 
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Their form 
of govern- miniſtration they preſerved as great or greater liberty than was 


anent. 
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could find about them in antient authors. Thoſe from whom 
that race ſprung, which from ſmall beginnings became lords 
of Greece and afterwards of the werld, were Argives. Un- 
der the leading of Caranus, who was deſcended from Hercules 
by his ſon Temenus, they came into this country, and with 
their ſwords carved out themſelves fair poſſeſſions . By de- 
grees they enlarged their dominions, not more by their va- 
lour than by their prudence and condeſcenſion; for erecting 
no trophies after victories, and treating thoſe they ſubdued 
with the tenderneſs of brethren, they vanquiſhed not only 
their perſons but their minds; and thus taking away all diſtinct- 
ions, they in time reduced various tribes into one nation, 
which of courſe became too potent for its neighbours, 
and continually made incroachments upon them, unleſs re- 
trained by their united force, or the fear of provoking the 
Perſian monarch, or ſome of the moſt powerful Greek repub- 
lics. As the Macedonians, whole hiſtory we are now writ- 
ing, were compoſed of many nations mixed with each other, 
and as all thoſe nations were remarkable for bravery, 
hardineſs, and contempt of luxury, it is eaſy to conceive, 
that the Macedonians were not unlike them. If we were to 
follow the method hitherto uſed, we ſhould be obliged to re- 
peat many things already ſaid of the Greeks ; to avoid which, 
and at the ſame time to deliver all that the reader can ex- 
pect under this ſection for clearing the ſubſequent hiſtory, we 
ſhall reduce what we have to offer under three general heads : 
The firſt ſhall regard the government of Macedon and the ad- 
miniſtration of its princes : The ſecond the cuſtoms of the 
people religious and civil: The third their military diſci- 
pline. 


Tre Macedonians had always kings; yet under their ad- 


enjoyed under moſt of the Grecian commonwealths b. Their 
monarchs ruled but they ruled according to law, or rather 
according to the maxims of natural equity, and did not commit 
any flagrant injuſtice merely to gratify their wills. This was the 
original conſtitution, and it may be faid to the glory of this 
nation, that it was not ſubverted but with the kingdom. On 
this account Lucian introducing Philip and Alexander in his 
dialogues, makes the former call the Macedonians, Freemen c. 
In cafes where the puniſhment was capital, the cauſe was 


z JusT1N. Hiſt. lib. vii. c. 1. Eus E. Chronic. p. 47: b Ar- 
RIAN. Exp. Alexand. lib. iv. p. 265. Cuxr. vit. Alexand. lib. vi. 
© iaev8ipus ara, in Dial. Phil. & Alex. : 
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heard by the army, or by the people; and, till they con- 
demned the „the king did not pretend to put him to 
death. We meet with many inſtances of this in the 


reign of Alexander, who maintained the cuſtoms of his na- 


tive ſoil when far from it, and did not think, that all his 
victories could releaſe him from the obligations he was under 
of acting according to the conſtitution of his country. When 
in his paſſion he killed Clitus, he on recollection would have 
puniſhed himſelf with death, if the army had not interfered 
and taken his guilt upon them 4. Polybius informs us, that 
when king Philip, the laft but one of the Macedonian prin- 
ces, had cauſed Leontius, whom he ſuſpected of conſpiring 
againſt him, to be ſeized, a body of targeteers, who were 
advanced before the army, ſent deputies to deſire that he 
might not be proceeded againſt till they ſhould rejoin it, that 
the king might not ſeem to have no regard for them or their 
ſentiments*. It is true, the ſame author tells us, that the 
king provoked by this meſſage, put Leontius ſooner to death 
than he would have done; but he excuſed himſelf 
from the neceſſity of the thing, and puniſhed the reſt of the 
conſpirators after the antient manner, By verdidt of the 
army. It is not to be concluded from hence, that the Mace- 
dontans were always jealous of their liberties, and quarrelling 
with their princes about them, for that was not the caſe. 
They did not call themſelves a free people, but acknowledged 
that they were ſubject to their prince; yet with this hope, that 
he would govern them as he ought, which when he did, they 
were moſt loyal; but were not ſo obedient, when he digreſ- 
ſed from the paths of reaſon: They clamoured loudly at 
Alexander, when he began to affect the eaſtern mode of go- 
verning ; nor would they be reconciled to him by gifts and 
fair ſpeeches, but ſhewed a viſible diſlike, not of the king, 
but of ſuch actions as he committed unworthy of his royal 
dignity f. The throne was hereditary, and continued in the 
race of Caranus till the laughter of Alexander's family; but 
it does not appear, that the Macedonians were very ſtrict as 
to the ſucceſſion, ſo it was of the royal houſe, though ge- 
nerally ſpeaking the eldeſt fon ſucceeded. The antient kings 
of Macedon were very modeſt in the enſigns of their dignity ; 
for Alexander the great ſeems to have been the firſt who wore 
a diadem and rich robes of ſtate ; which, however, he tranſ- 
ferred to his ſucceſſors, yet the old kings had what was ſuffici- 
ent to diſtinguiſh them from their ſubjects, ſplendid ar- 


« Curr. |. viii. 11. 12. * Hitt. lib, v. cap. 27. A- 
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mour, and a chair of ſtate . The generality of the people were 
always wonderfully loyal, and not only chearfully obeyed, but 
were zealouſly addicted to the ſervice of, their prince; nay, 
they ſeem to have carried their affection towards his perſon 
too far, by making a law, or elſe adopting it from the Per- 
„that not only conſpirators, but all who were related to 
them, ſhould be put to death, with which, however, Alexander 
diſpenſed v. Their love for their princes, however, did not 
carry them into any indecent or idolatrous ſubmiſſion, when 
they approached them ; on the contrary, they converſed 
with them freely, and ſaluted them with a kiſs i. When 
therefore Alexander would have introduced the Perfian cuſtom 
of adoring him, the Macedonians were extremely diſpleaſed, 
and did not forbear declaring their ſentiments, that reverence 
was due to kings, but adoration to the gods k. In point of 
marriage the Macedonian kings ſeem not to have been v 
ſtrict; for it appears from hiſtory, that they had frequently 
many wives, and concubines not a few *, In the education 
of their children they were exceedingly ſtrict; their ſons 
were brought up under the beſt maſters in the love and 
knowledge of all things great and glorious ; their daughters 
in the practice of all things virtuous. What Alexander ſaid 
to Si/ygambrs will better demonſtrate this than any deſcription 
Mother, the robe I have on was not only the gift of my - ſiſter, 
but the work of her hands w. In the conduct of their affairs 
the kings of Macedon were remarkably moderate, and be- 
haved with the greateſt prudence ; they did not affect mag- 
nificent entertainments, but eat plainly with their friends. 
They admitted all ſorts of perſons to their preſence, and by a 
continual habit of buſineſs made themſelves at once neceflary 
and agreeable to their ſubjects . Hunting was their chief 
diverſion, and Alezander was fo addicted to it, that he would 
follow it for a whole day without taking refreſhment o. 
Theſe princes were generally ſpeaking learned, or at leaſt 
favourers of learned men. Archelaus was the great patron of 
Euripides, and not only honoured him living, but mourned 
for him when dead. Philip the father of Alexander was one 
of the beit ſpeakers of his age; he was generous to ſuch men 
of learning as ſought his friendſhip, becauſe he thought him- 


* JusTin. Hiſt, I. xii. c. 3. Curr. lib. vi. cap. 6. bCury, 


lib vi. cap. 11. i CuRT. lib. x. cap. 5. JusTix. Hill, 
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felf honoured thereby ; and he pardoned libellers, becauſe he 
would not puniſh wit even in an enemy ?. If his fon Alex- 
ander had not been the moſt active prince in the world, 
he would have been celebrated for being the moſt know- 
ing 3. As in the ordinary occurrences of life the kings of 
Macedon did not affect that pomp which in thoſe days was 
frequent enough with princes, fo in the moſt ſolemn acts of 
their adminiſtration they preſerved ſuch a modeſt decorum as 
rather endeared than awed their ſubjects. They heard cauſes 
in perſon, and ſuffered thoſe who pleaded before them to 


ſpeak with the utmoſt freedom. Thus, when Philip after 


drinking hard had decided contrary to right againſt a poor 
woman, ſhe cried out, I appeal. To whom, ſaid the king ? 
Why, replied ſhe, from Philip, with his head diſturbed by the 
fumes of wine, to Philip, ohen he ſhall be ſober and in his 
right ſenſes *. Which the king received as a juſt rebuke, and 
without the leaſt reſentment. This cuſtom by a felicity pe- 
culiar to this people continued as long as they had kings; for 
Livy tells us of Perſeus, the very laſt of them, that, after the 
manner of his anceſtors, he ſat in an ivory chair, and heard 
all ſorts of cauſes, even thoſe which were of little conſe- 
quence . The kings of Macedon ſpoke even to private ſol- 
diers with great freedom and condeſcenſion; they took as 
much care of them as if they had been their children, or at 
leaſt their intimate friends, and ſuch of them as were lain in 
the wars were always carefully interred with all military ho- 
nours. Such as behaved themſelves with extraordinary va- 
lour were honoured with particular marks of diſtinQion ; 
and it is eſpecially recorded of Alexander the Great, that he 
ſuffered no one to go without a juſt recompence of his meritt. 
The great men of the kingdom were honoured with the titles 
of the king's friends and counſellors, nor were they ſo in name 
only, but in reality; they gave their advice as ſtateſmen, 
but they gave it with all the freedom the moſt intimate friend- 
ſhip ſhould confer ®. FHepheftion the friend of Alexander was 
not afraid even of the reſentment of the queen mother, an- 
ſwering her angry letters with a manly freedom, telling her, 
that, ſecure in his innocence, he was in no pain from her 


P JusTiN. lib. ix. c. 8, Sorin. Polyhiſt. cap. 14. Hon Ar. 
Epiſt. lib. ii. E. i. v. 232. 4PLis. Natur. Hiſt. lib. vin. cap. 
16. ATuzn avs Deip. lib. ix. c. 13. *PLuT. Apophthegm, 
(Tit. Liv. xlii. 67. & xli. 20. © Cor. ix. 6. ArRIAN, 
lib. ii. p. 113. Diogor. Sicur. lib. xvi. Just ix. lib. vii. c. 2, 
AAA IAR. lib. ii. p. 113. & lib. i. p. 48. VaLEr. Max. lib. v. 
c. 1. | 
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threats, ſince Alexander was to judge of all things And that 
this was not peculiar to Hepbæſtion or Alexander, we may gueſs 
from the obſervation in Juſtin, that the friends of the Macedo- 
nian kings were not only companions in war, but aſſociates in 
empire 2. They were allowed to wear purple, were intruſted 
with armies without inſtruction, and when the Macedonian 
greatneſs triumphed over kingdoms, they were appointed go- 
vernors of them with the court and ftate of kings *®. The 
king's life-guard, which conſiſted but of a ſmall number, 
was a poſt of high honour ; Oxathres the brother of Dari«s 
was received into this number : Beſides theſe there were 
other houſhold troops, the commanders of which were not 
only honourable perſons, but even the private men, who, as 
occaſion ſerved, were from thence preferred to great com- 
mands >. With reſpect to civil officers, we find that the 
king's ſecretaries were very much conſidered ; they not onl 

drew up orders, but faw them executed e. The king's ſeal, 
or ſignet, which was on his ring, remained generally ſpeak- 
ing in his own cuſtody ; but ſometimes he delivered it for 
ſpecial purpoſes to one of his friends, becauſe whatever was 
ſealed therewith was by the Macedonians held ſacred and in- 
violable. Alexander, when dying delivered his ſignet to Per- 
diccas, which was thought to explain an expreſſion he had 
before made uſe of, that the government ſhould be veſted in 
the moſt worthy, Not that he meant to diſinherit his own 
family, but that by this a& he conſtituted Perdiccas protec- 
tor of the kingdom ; and in this ſenſe Perdiccas underſtood 
it, when in the preſence of the Macedonians he defired to de- 
cline that mighty load of buſineſs, which the king in his lat 
moments would have laid upon his ſhouidersd. The royal 
phyſicians were highly confidered in the court of Macedon, 
and were treated by their maſters as if they had been their 
intimate friends. When the kings were ſick, the whole 
nation made- prayers and vows for their recovery, the mean- 
eſt people ſhewing the ſame ſorrow in their looks, their ha- 
bits, and their ſpeeches, as if their neareft relations were on 
their death-beds . When Alexander lay ill at Babylon, the 
grief of the ſoldiers ſome days before his death was fo tu- 
multuous, that he condeſcended to ſhew bimſelf, and, not- 


Crx. I. iii. & vii. Hiſt. lib. xiii. cap. iv. Tir. 
Liv. lib. xlv. cap. xxxii. Cukr. lib. vi. cap. 11. Just ix. lib. 
. . . dCvunr. lib. x. cap. vi. Az&1an. lib. ii. p. 113. 
lib. 1:1. p. 128. & lib. iv. p. 268. AR. lib. iii. p. 167. 
4 Curt, lib. x. c. 6. AR IAN. lib. ii. p. 99. Curr. III. 
c. 6. (Cunt. lib. iii c. 5. 
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withſtanding his great weakneſs, extended his hand and ſuffer- 
ed every one of them to kiſs it &. After their deaths the Ma- 
cedonian kings were interred in the royal ſepulchre, built by 
Argeus at the command of his father Perdiccas, with this 
aſſurance, that while the kings were buried there, his race 
ſhould never fail, and after their interment the people 
mourned for them as for their common parents v. Such 
was the eaſy, ſuch the excellent conſtitution of Macedon, 
ſuch the paternal piety of its princes, and ſuch the filial 
obedience of their people. Let us now proceed to the ſecond 
Tar Macedonians in point of religion followed the opinions The cu/- 
embraced by the reſt of the Greets, worſhipping many gods, toms of the 
and indulging a vaſt variety of vain and ridiculous rites. Macedo- 
Jupiter, Hercules, and Diana were eſpecially reverenced by 9128s te- 
them, the firſt as their protector; the ſecond as the patron * and 
of the brave ; the laſt as the goddeſs of hunting, to which ©**** 
they were univerſally addicted. As they were ftrit in 
their morals, ſo according to to the mode of thoſe times 
they were very religious. Their princes diidained not to act 

on ſpecial occaſions as prieſts, and to offer ſacrifices for 
themſelves and their people. All the hiſtorians who have 
| wrote of the life of Alexander agree in furniſhing us with ma- 
ny inſtances of his devotion, not only in facrifices, but in 
l erecting altars, infſituting games, dedicating ſtatues, and 
many other things. Omens were greatly heeded by this 
| people ; two eagles fluttering the whole day over the royal 
palace when Olympias was in labour was conſtrued to por- 


tend, that the two empires of Europe and Aſia would center 
in the child of which ſhe was then delivered * Many other 
inſtances of a like nature occur in the hiſtory, as the reader 
will obſerve; and therefore we need not anticipate them 
; heave. * 

In their ordinary manner of living this nation was re- 
markably temperate ; but when they feaſted, they were al- 
ways magnificent, and loved to eat well and drink hard. 
Caranus the king of Macedon, is recorded to have made a 
marriage feaſt remarkably ſplendid ', and the ſame taſte ap- 
peared in his ſucceſſors, particularly in Philip, who was a 


* x e * 


* Arrian. Curt. PLuTARCH. in Vit. Alex. b Jus- 
Tin. Hiſt. lib. vii. c. 2. i ARRIAN. lib. 1. p. 32. Jus- 
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prince of high ſpirit. At theſe feaſts the young men were 
admitted wy ſoon as they had killed a wild boar 
fairly, that is with their ſpears, without toils or nets ®. From 
their very infancy they were accuſtomed to ride, to hunt, 
and as ſoon as they were able to go into the field. At their 
banquets no women were admitted, and it was an inviola- 
ble rule with them, that nothing ſaid at them ſhould be re- 
peated. At marriage-feaſts they had an extraordinary cuſ- 
tom, a piece of bread was cut in two with a ſword, one 
part of which was given to the brid „ and the other 
to the brile, which had no doubt ſome concealed mean- 
ing . Their captives they made uſe of as concubines, but 
it was heid diſhenourable to marry them; yet Alexander 
broke through this by his marriage with Roxana, and num- 
bers followed his example. It is certain his victories changed 
the manners of his ſoldiers as well as his own; for whereas 
before they were content with plain and light arms, they af- 
terwards adorned themſelves with the ſpoils of the vanquiſh- 
ed, and became not only well, but richly, clad, at the expence 
of the Perſians o. | 
Ix affairs of government we have ſhewn them to be wiſe 
and prudent ; in one thing, however, they were very de- 
fective, viz. in their care of maritime affairs, which, not- 
withſtanding the great advantage they had, they neither 
practiſed nor underſtood, as is evident from the accounts we 
have of Alexander's fleets and naval expeditions, and the 
fright and terror his ſeamen were under at every new fight 
they ſaw t. We can account for this no otherwiſe than from 
their being continually engaged in wars with their neighbours 
upon the continent, and having their ports at the ſame time 
either in the hands of, or blocked up by, the maritime pow- 
ers of Greece. Philip, who firſt freed his country from theſe 
inconveniencies, had not time to think of naval affairs be- 
fore he was cut off by an immature death; his ſucceſſor, 
amongſt other great deſigns he had formed, had that of ſet- 
tling and increaſing his fleets in his mind when he died at Ba- 
bylon 1. Whatever contributed to make them ftrong and 
warlike was particularly affected by the Macedonians, which 
was the true reaſon why hunting was their great exerciſe and 
prime diverſion ; beſides this, they were addicted to all the 
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Grecian exerciſes, particularly wreſtling and boxing, for 
which ſports there was a place ſet apart in all their camps, 
and their commanders, when the buſineſs of the war allowed 
them leiſure, diverted themſelves with ſeeing the activity of 
their ſoldiers in theſe exerciſes r. They alſo practiſed a kind 
of military dancing,, which was at once both pleaſant and 
wonderfully graceful t. 

Ws have already faid, that their laws conſiſted only in the Their 
decrees of their princes, which were, however, founded on ws. 
the principles of natural equity, or otherwiſe would have ex- 
poſed him, whoſe deciſions they were, to the hatred and ill- 
will of his ſubjects. We have likewiſe obſerved, that in ca- 
pital caſes judgment was given by the people of the army ; 
here it will be fit for us to obſerve, that the accuſed was 
always ſuffered to defend himſelf with the utmoſt freedom, 
though even at his trial he bound in a habit of diſ- 
treſs and without any enſigns of dignity, let his quality be 
what it would. In doubtful caſes the torture was per- 
mitted without any reſpect to birth or former ſervices, of 
which we ſhall find frequent inſtances in the hiſtory of Alexan- 
der, whoſe reign, aw it was tinged purple with the blood of 
his enemies, ſo it was alſo ſtained with the gore of his coun- 
trymen. The puniſhments among them were of different 
kinds ; ſometimes the criminal was thruſt through with 
darts, at other times crucified with his head downwards: 
Sometimes they were thrown chained into rivers ; yet theſe 
ſeem to have been either foreign cuſtoms or puniſhments 
inflicted in extraordinary caſes; that which was moſt frequent, 
and which conſequently ſeems to have been legal, was ſton- 
ing © to death, wherein the army, as they had been made 
judges, were executioners, which perhaps was no ill expedi- 
ent to prevent raſh judgments. 

THz Macedonian year, or, as it is uſually called, the 23. Ma- 
Greek year, to diſtinguiſh it from the Attic year, was com- cedonian 
poſed of twelve months; but as to the number of days in 4alender. 
each of theſe months and the method of the Macedonian ka- 
lendar, there are great diſputes, we ſhall ſet down the ſcheme 
of the judicious archbiſhop Uſer, and ſhall inform the 
learned and inquiſitive reader where he may receive further 
ſatisfaction in à note . 


r ELi1tan. Var. Hiſt. lib. ix. c. 3. Prur. in vit. Alexand. 
" ATuzn. Deipnoſ. lib. xiv. © Cgor RHI Antiquitates, 
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A TABLE of the Mactponian Months. 


Dins conſiſted of thirty days, the firſt of which anſwer- 
ed to the 24th of September, the laſt to the 23d of Oc- 
tober. 

Apellacus, containing thirty days, the firſt of which an- 
ſwered to the 24th of October, the laſt to the 22d of Ne- 
vember. 
Audynaeus, conſiſted of thirty one days, the firſt an- 
ſwering to the 23d of November, the laſt to the 23d of De- 
cember. 

Peritius, containing thirty days, the firſt anſwering ts 
the 24th of December, the laſt to the 22d of January. 

Dyftrus, conſiſting of thirty days, the firſt anſwering 
to the 23d of January, the laſt to the 211t of February. 

Xanthicus, containing thirty one days, the firſt anſwering 
to the 22d of February, the laſt to the 24th of March, ex- 
cepting the intercalated year, when it anſwered to the 23d. 
In this month there was a luſtration folemnly performed, 
which from the name of the month was called Xanthica, 
in this manner: They divided a bitch in the middle, laying 
one ſide with the intrails on their right hand, the other on 
the left ; between marched the army in battalia, and after 
they had paſſed, they ſeparated into two corps, and maintain- 
ed a mock fight. 

emiſius, conſiſting of thirty one days, the firſt anſwer- 
ing to the z5th of March, and the laſt to the 24th of 
April. 

Dachs, containing thirty days, the firſt anſwering to 
the 25th of April, the laſt to the 24th of May; this month 
the Macedonians held to be extremely unfortunate, which 
Alexander obſerving, and knowing how dangerous ſuperſti- 
tion is, when ſtrongly ſeated in vulgar minds, he as a re- 
medy in the preſent caſe decreed, that this month ſhould not 
be for the future called Dacſius, but, by a repetition of 


the name of the former month, called it the ſecond Ar- 


temifius. 5 
Panemus, conſiſting of thirty one days, the firſt an- 
ſwering to the 25th of May, the laſt to the 24th of 
une. 
* containing thirty days, the firſt anſwering to the 
25th of June, the laſt to the 24th of July. 
Gorpiacus, conſiſting of thirty one days, the firſt anſwer- 
ing to the 25th of July, the laſt to the 24th of Augu/?. 
 Hyperbergtaes 
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Hyperberetaes, containing thirty days, the firſt anſwer- 
ing to the 25th of p a the laſt to the 23d of Sep- 
tember. | 

Tuus the Macedonian year conſiſted of ſeven even months, 
that is of months of thirty days each, making in all two 
hundred and ten days, and of five unequal months conſiſting 
of thirty one days each, making in all a hundred and fifty 
five days, together three hundred and ſixty five days; but 
every fourth year the month Hyperberetaes, conſiſted of 
thirty one days, which anſwered the end of our leap year 

A). 
N there were very rich mines in Macedonia, ſo under ſe- 
veral kings there were great variety both of ſilver and gold 
pieces coined ; of the latter fort were the Philippics ſo called 
from bearing the buſt of Philip the father of Alexander, 
which are ſo often mentioned in antient authors, and were 
for a long time the moſt current money in Greece ; and ſuch 
were many others, deſcriptions of which are to be found a- 
mong the writings of antiquaries, as ſome of the pieces are 
yet extant in the cabinets of the curious. There is a ſingula- 
rity in the Macedonian coins, which ought not to be paſſed 


(A) Lalamantius wrote three diſſertations on the antient methods 
of computing time, the ſecond of which relates only to the Ma- 
cedonian year, which he tells us conſiſted of twelve months, makin 
Xanticus the firſt, and Dyffrus the laſt. One half of theſe months 
he aſſerts to have ed of twenty nine days, and the other 
half of thirty ; taken together, the Macedonian year according to 
him conſiſted of 354 days; to reconcile which to the ſolar year, 
at the end of each third year they intercalated a month of thirty 
three days. He does not attempt to ſupport all he ſays by autho- 
rities, but contents himſelf with laying chem down as matters of 
fact. The very learned and judicious primate Uſer in his excellent 
work, intitled, 4 Diſſertation on the Macedonian and Aſiatic /o/ar 
year, has examined this matter to the bottom ; and, with all the 
Kill of a learned aſtronomer, and all the knowledge of a critic in 
the Greek literature, hath made this matter as plain as can be made, 
ſupporting every thing which he advances by reaſon and authority ; 
to him therefore we have adhered in this hitherto intricate matter, 
and to his moſt excellent treatiſe we muſt refer the inquiſitive rea- 


der for a perfect account of the conſtruftion of the Macedonian ka- 
lendar (1). | 


(1) Ioannis Lalamantii Diſſertationes tres, de Tempore & ejus Par- 
tibus, de Anno Macedonum ſeu Gracorum, & de Amo Attico, apud 
Gronov. Theſ. Gracar. Antig. Vol. XI. Jacobi Uſſerii de Macedo- 
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over, and it is this; they not only bear the buſts and inſerip- 
tions of the princes under whom they were coined, but alſo 
the names of the cities in which they were coined, and the 
figures on their reverſes frequently refer to thoſe cities *. 
Tre Macedonian tongue differed very much from the Gree, 
that is, from all the ſeveral dialects of that language, as is e- 
vident from Strabo and Athenæus ; but eſpecially from Cur- 
tius in his account of the proceedings againſt Philotas; from 
whence it is clear, that the natives of Greece, who ſerved in 


Alexander's army, were not able to underſtand a diſcourſe de- 


Their mi- 
kitary dif 


livered in the Macedonian tongue. Fl 

W come laſt of all to the military diſcipline of the Ma- 
cedonians which was their peculiar 4 and which raiſed 
them from a mean and obſcure ems to be lords of Greece. 
They were in their firſt beginning obſtinately brave, as well 
as naturally warlike ; by degrees they acquired knowledge in 
diſcipline, and became at laſt invincible from a happy mixture 
of ſuperior courage with ſuperior ſkill, We are indebted for 
theſe obfervations to Polybius, an author of equal character 
for veracity and penetration, who, in his deſcription of the 
military virtues of the Macedoniant, does them all the juſtice 
that the beſt of writers could afford the braveſt men h. But 
it may be objected, if the Macedonians were always ſo fierce 
and ſo unconquerable a nation, how they came to be ſo lon 
under the dominion of the Perſians, to be awed by the [!ly- 
rians, Thracians, and other neighbouring nations, and to be 
tributary to the Athenians even to the time of Philip ? The 
reader will find an anſwer to all this in the courſe of the ſuc- 
ceeding hiſtory, whence it will appear, that theſe were fo ma- 
ny obſtacles placed in the way of the Macedonian greatneſs 
from the natural ſituation of things, againſt which they conti- 
nually ſtruggled, and in the end overcame them all. True 
it is, that the Macedonians were often lefs powerful, though 
never leſs brave than their neighbours, that till the time of 
Philip they were far from being rich, and that till his reign 
they had not either ſhewn hopes or ambition of aſſuming the 
ſovereignty of Greece; but when once the genius of their 
prince had opened a path to empire, they ſeconded his ef- 
forts by undertaking chearfully the moſt arduous expedition“, 
and undergoing, in order to their acc »mpliſhment, the ſevereſt 
diſcipline. War from this time forward was the buſineſs of 


* CRoyn11 Antiquitat. Macedon. lib. ii. cap. 5. WoLrcanci 
Lazii Grec. Antiq. 1STRAB, Geograph. lib. vii. p. 687. 
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the whole nation, inſomuch, that the youth of Alexander's 
army were not only bred but born in the camp ; but it is 
neceſſary for us to be more particular, and therefore we will 
ſubdivide the remaining part of this head into five conſidera- 
tions. 


THE firſt ſhall relate to the choice of the army, that is, Their fol- 
the troops of which it was made up; and theſe, after the %% hoe 
became conſiderable, were, firſt, their na- choſen. 


Macedonian kings 
tural- born ſubjects; ſecondly, their allies ; and thirdly, mer- 
cenaries. The natural Macedonians ſerved at their own ex- 
pence, and contented themſelves with the ſpoil of their ene- 
mies e. The allies were compoſed of the reſpective quotas of 
Theſſaly, Pæonia, and other dependent provinces, as alſo of 
the auxiliary troops furniſhed by Greece after the kings of Ma- 
cedonta were elected captains general l. The mercenaries were 
ſoldiers of fortune, who never inquired the cauſe, if they 
ſtood in no doubt about their pay . When Alexander march- 
ed on his grand expedition, his infantry conſiſted of thirteen 
thouſand edontans, ſeven thouſand auxiliaries, and five 
thouſand mercenaries f. The Theſſalians furniſhed, generally 


, ſpeaking, horſe, and there were alſo many troops of Macedo- 


nian cavalry ; their diſcipline was ſtrict, for in caſe the pri- 
vate men Joſt their horſes, either by ſickneſs or in action, 
their officers were obliged to furniſh others out of their own 
ſtables, if they had any in them, from an old-faſhioned notion, 
that the good of the public was to be preferred to the pomp 
of private mens. | | 
SECONDLY, let us ſpeak of the order of the Macedonian 
troops; the foot were compoſed of three ſorts, viz. the light- 
armed k, the Pelta/iz, who were better armed, and the 
heavy armed ſoldiers, of whom the phalanx was compoſed k. 
Theſe troops were ſuited to all ſorts of enterprizes ; for if a 


poſt was to be attacked ſuddenly, the light-armed foot were 


employed; if ſteadily, and in expectation of an obſtinate re- 
ſtance, then the Peltaſtæ or targeteers were ſent ; the heavy 
armed foot were generally drawn up in the centre of the army 
in a ſquare body, which was called the phalanx . Polybius 
tells us, that it conſiſted of fixteen in flank and five hundred 
in front, all pikemen, the ſoldiers ſtanding fo cloſe, that the 
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pikes of the fifth rank reached their points beyond the front 
of the battle. It is evident from hence, that the pikes of the 
laſt ranks were of no uſe according to this diſpoſition ; they 
had. however, an excellent remedy for this, which was thus 
the hindermoſt ranks leaned their pikes on the ſhoulders of thoſe 
who were before them, and lockirg them faſt preſſed briſkly 
again{ them when they made the charge, ſo*that the firſt five 
ranks had the impetus of the whole phalanx, which was the 
reaſon why its ſhock was, generally ſpeaking, irreſiſtible u. 

It is not very clear into what corps the groſs of the Maceds- 
nian infantry was divided ; but that they were divided into 
many ſmall bodies, is apparent. But as in all wars the king 
was commander in chief, ſo, generally ſpeaking, he had the 
greateſt trouble upon his hands; for in camp, in ſieges, and 
in battles, he went every-where, and directed all things, af- 
fecting neither in pomp of habit, in eaſineſs of life, or by a 
large train, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from other commanders, but, 
on the contrary, fared as meauly as any of his foldiers, and ex- 
ceeded them all in his labours; nor is this to be underſtood 
only of Philip and Alexander, thoſe great and ſhining lights in 
the Macedonian empire, but of their predeceſſors and ſucceſ- 
ſors alſo; the laſt Philip is recorded by Livy te have trod the 


ſame ſteps, and to have diſdained, that either the luſtre of 


empire, or the load of upwards of threeſcore 


excuſe him from any part of that fatigue which he required of 


ſhould 


the meaneft Macedonian. Happy nation, in which the roy- 


al diadem was known and revered, not from the ſplendor of 


its jewels, but of the virtues of him who wore it ! 


THIRDLY, we will conſider the arms of the Macedonians 
offenſive and defenſive. At firſt their targeteers were furniſh- 
ed only with wooden bucklers, or ſuch as were made with a 
kind of wicker ; but in proceſs of time they had them 
of leather and braſs, as we learn from a ſpeech of Alexander's 
when his ſoldiers were about to mutiny, wherein he reproach- 
es them with their being in a manner naked, in his father's time, 
being furniſhed only with wooden arms, and bucklers made of 
hurdles o. It is a difficult thing to write clearly on this ſubject 
after Curtius, becauſe he uſes words as ſynonymous which have 
very different ſignifications. Arrian therefore is a better guide; 
from him we diſcoyer, that the Macedonians had a large ſtrong 
ſhicld called in Greet Apis, and a ſmall light buckler called 
Pelte, the former belonging to the heavy- armed troops, 


y. Tir. Liv. hi. c. 58. Curt. x. e. 2 


the latter to thoſe who were between the heav y and light-arm- 
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ed, who were from thence called Peltaſſæ or Targeteers P. 
As to the Macedonian ſwords, we do not find that they dif- 
fered from thoſe of the reſt of the Greeks ; they were made 
both for puſhing and cutting, as will appear from various 
incidents in the ſucceeding hiſtory ; their hilts were wrought 
in various forms, and that pretty early, as appears from the 
murder of Philip the father of Alexander, which was per for- 
med by Pauſanias with a ſword, on the hilt of which was 
engraven a Chariot drawn by four horſes ; the Macedonians alſo 
made uſe of daggers ; as to their ſpears, they were of differ- 
ent kinds, viz. long and ſhort ; the former were uſed by the 
ſoldiers compoſing the phalanx, and were ſometimes ſixteen, 
at the leaſt fourteen, cubits, or one and twenty feet in length; 
the ſhorter ſpear was uſed by the light- armed troops 1. The 
head-piece was made of a raw oxe's hide, that is, untanned, 
we may ſuppoſe, for the fake of its toughneſs; Livy ſpeaks 
of horns to it. *Tis very probable that theſe were the wings 
of a double creſt, one of which, as Plutarch tells us, was 
ſtruck from the head-piece of Alexander at the battle of Gra- 
nicus, They had alſo breaſt-plates made of linen quilted to a 
proper thickneſs, and a particular kind of military ſhoe *. 
The horſemen wore the ſame defenſive arms as the foot, ex- 
cept that their bucklers were lighter and ſmaller, and their 
ſpears ſhorter. All theſe things were well contrived for 
the times in which they were uſed ; and it is obſervable, 
that the Roman authors all ſpeak of the Macedonian diſci- 
pline as very complete, and acknowledge that the phalanx was 
almoſt an equal match for the legion. 
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Fourthly, let us turn our thoughts on the Macedonian ar- Their di- 
mies when in the field. The phalanx was drawn up generally cipline in 
in the centre; the horſe and light armed troops in two lines the feld. 


on the right and left. In all engagements the phalanx marched 
ſlowly, but was particularly quick in its motions ; that is to 
ſay, it did not preſs precipitately upon the enemy, but receiving 
its orders from the king, took what form he directed, ſome- 
times extending itſelf in front, at others deepening its files 


till it had the ſhape of a wedge, fighting ſteadily and obſti- 


nately, till the force of the enemy was entirely broken, who 
were then purſued by the light-armed forces and the horſe, 
the phalanx remaining in the field of battle, and carefully pre- 
venting the enemy's reaſſembling their troops. It is not evi- 
dent from any of the antient hiſtorians, that the phalanx 
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was divided into very ſmall corps; a phalanx of fixteen thou- 
ſand men conſiſted but of ten battalions ; and as they were 
ſeldom intended to march in ſeparate bodies, there was no 
great occaſion for thoſe ſubdiviſions which were in uſe in other 
armies *. When the armiesdrew near, the charge was ſoun- 
ded by trumpets; after which the king or general was wont 
to make an oration, exhorting the people to conſider the g 
which their anceſtors had won, and to ſhew themſelves worthy 
of ſuch anceſtors by their own conduct. Curtius tells us, 
that after the fight was hegun, as often as occaſion offered, 
the king addreſſed himſelf to the army, and endeavoured by 
all means to excite them to the performance of great things v. 
If the ſoldiers were pleaſed with the king's ſpeech, then they 
ſignifycd it by the claſhing of their arms; but if it did 
not affect them, then they remained filent. When 
charged, they cried out, Aiala, Alala, a word which has 
no proper ſignification; but may be properly enough 
rendered into Engliſb by a word uſed to the ſame purpoſe, viz. 
Huzza. Laſily, when they defired quarter, their method 
was to hold their ſpears aloft in the air *. 

In the fifth place, their general diſcipline, or rather the 
Macedonian art of war, falls under our cognizance. With 
reſpect to the hardineſs, frugality, and good order of the 
Macedonian troops, all authors are agreed; and though, it 
may be, their diſcipline was in ſome meaſure relaxed, when 
Alexander diſtributed amongſt them the ſpoils of the eaſt, yet 
by degrees the antient rules were reſtored, ſo that the very 
laſt Macedonian armies were much admired for the regularity 
of their diſcipline. When the army was in the field, the 
king, aſſiſted by his generals and by ſuch officers of the army as 
were beſt acquainted with thoſe matters, marked out a place 
for a camp, which was immediately fortified with a good 
ditch and retrenchment. When the army was to march, 
part of this retrenchment was levelled, that they might march 
in order; an excellent maxim, if we conſider the ſtructure 
of their phalanx, which could not well have borne paſſing 
through ſeveral openings 7. The tents were (mall, as being 
intended to ſupply only a neceſſary covering againſt the in- 
clemency of the weather. They were made of ſkins, and 
therefore, when they were bundled up, they ſometimes made 
uſe of them in paſling rivers ; two ſoldiers lay ina tent. As 
for the king, his tent was pitched in the centre, wherein he 
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lay by himſelf; it ſeems to have conſiſted but of two apart- 
ments, one where the king flept, the other where he ſaw 
company, before the door of it his guards did duty *. The 
military . among the Macedomans were either trumpets 
or fires. On a 


march the cavalry and light-armed troops took 
poſt in the van, the phalanx in the centre, and the baggage 
in the rear, except when there was reaſon to apprehend à ſud- 
den z then they marched in order of battle; 
every ſoldier had a kind of knapſack, and there were alſo 
carts and waggans which attended on the army, but not in 
ſuch numbers as were uſed by other nations, becauſe among 
the Aacedomans neither women nor uſeleſs ſervants were in- 
dulged *. As to-plunder, it was ſometimes diſtributed amongſt 
the ſoldiers, at others collected together and ſold for the uſe 
of the king, or for the army db. When in quarters, to keep 
up diſcipline, and to preſerve the army from corruption, mili- 
tary games were inſtituted, wherein rewards both honorary 
and. lucrative were beſtowed. After victories obtained, their 
kings were wont to reward all ſuch as particularly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves ; as for ſuch as died in the ſervice, they were ho- 
noured with public monuments, and their children aad relati- 
ons freed from tribute ; in all other reſpects, they were treated 
with the greateſt humanity and condeſcenſion, and when the 
time limited for their ſervice expired, or their wounds ren- 
dered them incapable of ſerving, they were diſmiſſed, not to 
ſeek a living where they could, but with ample proviſion for 
themſelves and families, that they might enjoy the fruits of 
their labours, and by living in eaſe and peace excite younger 
and more robuſt men to ſerve chearfully in their ſteade. We 
have inſiſted the longer upon this head, becauſe the Macedo- 
nians were rendered conſiderable by nothing ſo much as their 
abilities in war; their empire was gained and preſerved by 
arms, and of conſequence the Macedonian hiſtory would be 
unintelligible, if the nature and diſcipline of their armies 
were not fully and properly deſcribed ; for want of it the 
exploits of Philip have been ill underſtood, and thoſe of 
Alexander wear too often the air of romance. We hope 


that in the ſubſequent ſheets they will appear in the light of 
true hiſtory. 
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SECT. m. 


The Hiſtory of the Macedonian kingdom, from its founda- 
tion to the reign of Philip the father of Alexander, 


from the want of antient hiſtorians, and the variati- 

ons which are viſible in the works of ſuch authors as 
have attempted to give us the ſtory of thoſe antient times, 
have already ſufficiently appeared from the account we have 
given of the fabulous and heroic times, and of the antient ſtates 
of Greece. The hiſtory of the Macedonian kingdom wants 
not many difficulties of the ſame kind, and flowing from the 
ſame cauſes ; however, the ſeries of its antient kings is pretty 
well ſettled, and though we have no regular account of them 
in any one antient hiſtorian, yet from the ſcattered relations in 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Juſtin, Pliny, 
Solinus, and other antient writers, we have been able to afſem- 
ble ſuch a number of paſſages, as, when ranged in their juſt 
order of time, afford us a very paſſable account of the Ma- 
cedonian affairs, during the period aſſigned at the head of this 
chapter; and thenceforward we ſhall meet with fewer doubts 
and obſtacles, and ſcarce any chaſms in the narration to the 
very end of the Macedonian monarchy under Perſeus the ſon 
of Philip. But, in the firſt place, it would be neceflary to 
exhibit a ſchemeof thoſe kings and the years of their reigns, as 
they are ſet down by the learned Petavius, who has adjuſted 
theſe intricate points with wonderful judgment and perſpicuity. 


T* great obſcurity of the Greet hiſtory, ariſing chiefly 


A TABLE of the Macedonian kings, from the foundation 0 


that monarchy to the reign of Philip the father of Alexander 
the Great. 


Caranus 28 12. Archelaus I 


1 

2. Cœnus 28 13. Oreſtes , 
3. Thurimas 45 14. Areopas 4 
4. Perdiccas 48 15. Pauſanias I 
5. Argeus 32 16. Amyntas II. I 
6. Philippus 35 17. Argeus 2 
7. Mropas 42 18. Amyntas again 21 
8. Alcetas 28 19. Alexander 2 
9. Amyntas 49 20. Ptolemeus Alorites 3 
10. Alexander 43 21. Perdiccas 5 
11. Perdiccas II. 23 22. Philippus 24 
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Caranus the founder of this kingdom was an Argive by Carams. 
birth, and a deſcendant from Hercules, though authors are 
not well agreed at what diſtance. An antient Greek writer 
cited in Euſebius's chronicon places him in the eleventh de- 
gree *; but Velleius Paterculus ſays, that he was the ſixteenth 
from Hercules b. It is, however, owned, that he derived 
his line from Temenus one of the ſons of that hero, and that 
this Car anus was the brother of Phidon, the brother of Argos, 
who is reported to have been the inventer of weights and 
meaſures. On what account Caranus quitted his native 
country, no authors inform us ; but all agree, that he left it 
at the head of a conſiderable body of Greeks, with whom 
intending to ſettle, as the cuſtom of thoſe times was, in ſome 
other country, he conſulted the oracle as to the meaſures 
which he ought to take; he was anſwered, that he ſhould eſ- 
tabliſh his empire according to the direction of the goats. 
It is very probable, that Caranus, when he received this reſ- | 
ponſe, knew not what to make of it ; however, in purſuit 
of his firſt intention he entered that country, ſince known 
by the name of Macedonia, and particularly the little king- 
dom of Æmathia, at that time governed by king Midas, 
and drew near to its capital, which was then called Ede//a. 
On a ſudden the ſky being overcaſt and a great ſtorm com- 
ing on, Caranus obſerved a herd of goats running for ſhelter 
to the city; immediately recollecting the oracle, he com- 
manded his men to follow them cloſely, and entering the ci 
by ſurprize, he poſſeſſed himſelf firſt of it, and after of the 
kingdom. In gratitude to his conductors, he changed the 
name of the place into Ægea, and called his people Ægeates; 
he likewiſe made uſe of a goat in his ſtandard, in order to 
perpetuate the memory of this extraordinary event. Teligo- 
nus the fon of Miriopæus, the friend of Priam and one of 
the heroes in the Trojan war, governed Pæonia, and other 
little princes the ſeveral regions of which Macedonia is com- 
poſed e. Caranus ſubdued by degrecs ſuch of his neighbours 
as were inferior to him in force, and added their dominions 
to his own, laying by this means the foundation of that 
kingdom which his ſucceſſors afterwards raiſed to ſuch ſplen- 
dor. Pauſanias has recorded an exploit performed by this 
prince, which deſerves conſideration, inaſmuch as it confirms 
what we have ſaid before, and ſhews alſo how maxims come 5 
to be eſtabliſned in particular kingdoms. Caranus, among 
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other princes againſt whom be turned his arms, attacked 
Ciſſæus the ſovereign of a ſmall territory ſouth of. the new 
kingdom Ægæa, and conquered his country; *whereupon, 
according to the cuſtom of the Argives, Caranus ereQted a 
trophy ; but a lion, out of a foreſt in the neighbour- 
hood of Olympus, deftroyed it; of which the conqueror be- 
ing informed, underſtood it as a caution from the gods not 
to irritate his barbarous nei by erecting monuments 
to their ſhame ; whence he made it a rule to himſelf, and left 
It as an invichble maxim of ſtate to his ſuccefſors, never to 
er — but to receive them 


220 
— 7 that he founded this kingdom about ſeventeen — 
Chriſt, the firſt olympiad, that is to ſay, about the year ſpecified in 
794- the margin, according to 6 "af oe Pans We 
8 biſhop Uper . 
Cœnus. To Caranus ſucceeded his fon Carnus, of whom we know 
very little more, than that his mother was the daughter of 
one Cnopis a Colchian, who on ſome account or other came 
into Macedonia, and lived with Caranus, who married his 
daughter; this Cænus began his reign in the laſt year of the 
third olympiad, and having governed twenty eight years as 
well oz 6 baker, he left his throne to Thurymas or Thuri- 
mas his fon f. 
Thurymas, Thurimas, or Thyrmas, ſucceeded to the acede- 
mas nian throne about the eleventh olympiad. As to the particu- 
lars of his reign, we are totally in the dark, no antient au- 
thor having recorded any thing about it. In order, howe- 
ver, to give the reader ſome idea of the time in which this 
Macedonian prince ſwayed with fo little noife the ſceptre of 
his fathers, it may not be amils to take notice of ſome few 
remarkable things which fell out in his days in the neighbour- 
ing parts of the world. He was contemporary with Abaz 
and Hezekiah kings of Judah; in the eighteenth year of his 
reign Salmanezar carried awav- captive the ten tiibes of {/- 
roel. In his rweatieth year Carndaules king of Lydia was 
flain by G;ges his fervant, and thereby the race of Hercules 
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diſpoſſeſt of that kingdom. About the ſame time the famous 
Sethos began his reign in Egypt. In the twenty-ninth year 
— - x oh adminiſtration, Dejeces erected the monarchy 
of the - "Rome, which had been founded in the days 
of his father G#n«s, had during his life its two firſt kings 
Romulus and Numa. After poſſeſſing the crown of Adacedon 
forty five years, he tranſmitted it to his ſon Perdiccas 8. 
Perdiccas the firſt began his reign in the twenty ſecond Perdiccas. 
olympiad, a monarch of great parts, and happy in his for- 
tune ; he extended his dominions at the expence of his nei 
bours, and did ſo many great things, that, like moſt 
heroes, the light of his glory hath received ſome diminution 
from the ſhade of fiction which hath followed it v. When 
he is ſaid to have ſhewn his ſon the place where 
to be buried, and where he likewiſe exhorted him 
his own body to be laid, and thoſe of his poſterity, 
at the ſame time, that till this cuſtom was aboliſh- 
ould not want one of his line to fit upon the 
and ſome have been ſuperſtitious enough to imagine, 
iction was fulfilled on the interring of Alexander 
's body elſewhere'. Herodotus hath recorded many 
ings which have indeed the air of fable in relation to this 
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prince; but as it is fit the reader ſhould be acquainted with 
them, they are pluced delow in a note (A). 
Argeus 


© Usstn. ad, A. I. P. 2966. Þ Heropor. I. viii. # ſus- 
+ TIX. Iib vii. cap. 2. 


(A) The relation of Herodotus runs thus: ** Perdiccas obtained 
** the monarchy of Macedonia in the following manner; Gawanes, 
ww and Perdiccas, three brothers, deſcendants of Temenss, 
** fled from Arges to 1/hyria, and from thence paſſing into the upper 
Macedonia, arrived in the city of Labæa, where they entered into 
the king's ſervice for wages. One of them had the care of 
„his horſes, another of his oxen, and Perdiccas, who was the 
** youngeſt, kept the leſſer cattle ; for in antient time, not only 
the people, but monarchs too, had little wealth And as the | 
wife of this king made their bread, ſhe conſtantly perceived that 
* of Perdiccas encreaſed to double the quantity of the reſt ; which * 
© when ſhe had long obſerved, ſhe acquainted her huſband with 
„hat ſhe had ſeen. The king having heard, and taking the 
thing for a prodigy, portending ſome conſiderable event, ſent 
© for the brothers, and commanded them to depart out of his ter- 
* ritories. They anſwered, that in juſtice they ought to receive 
their ſalaries, and then they would readily go. But the king 
hearing them mention their ſalary, and at the ſame time ſeeing 
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Argæus the ſon of Perdiccas ſucceeded his father about the 
thirty fourth olympiad ; he was a prince of great affability 
and goodneſs, whereby he gained the love of his people, and 
governed with much tranquillity and applauſe. In his time 


the [llyrians, 3 fierce and barbarous nation, . inyaded the Ma- 


cedonians, and did them conſiderable miſchief 3 but Argæus, 
who was a wiſe and valiant, as well as a mild and peaceable 
prince, put himſelf at the head of his troops in order to op- 
poſe them; and having, by a ſtratagem, drawn them into 
his power, he fell upon them, and put them to the ſword 
with great effuſion of blood. In the laſt year of his life he 
was contemporary with Ancus Martius king of Rome, and 
having then enjoyed the royal ſceptre thirty two years, he 
died, and left the kingdom to Philip *. 


* Heropor. ubi ſupra. JusT1N. ubi ſupra 


the ſun ſhining through the chimney into the houſe, blaſphe- 
*« mouſly faid, This I give you as a ſufficient reward of your ſervice, 
pointing to the ſun as he pronounced theſe words. 
and ropa the elder brothers ſtood amazed at his diſcourſe ; 
but the youngeſt anſwering, We accept thy offer, O king, took out a 
{word which he happened to have about him ; and having drawn 
a Circle upon the floor, round the brightneſs made three ſeve - 
ral motions to put up the light of the ſun into his boſom, and 
then departed with his brothers. After their departure, one of 
thoſe that were preſent, told the king what the youth had done, 
and that being the youngeſt, he muſt have had ſome deſign in 
accepting his offer: Which when the king heard, he fell into a 
<< great rage, and ſent away men on horſeback, with orders to 
«+ purſue and kill the brothers. In this country is a river, to 
++ which the deicendants of theſe Argians ſacrifice in commemora- 
«« tion of their deliverance, becauſe they had no ſooner 
than the ſtreams ran ſo high and with ſuch violence, that the 
„ horſemen could not pofſibly get over. The Temenides thus eſ- 
% caping went to inhabit, in another country of Macedonia, near 
the gardens that are ſaid to have belonged to Hidas the ſon of 
„ Gordias, where roſes of ſixty leaves each, and of a more fra- 
grant ſcent than any other, grow naturally without any cultiva- 
„ tion. If we may believe the Macedonians, Silems was taken in 
«+ theſe gardens, which are ſheltered by a mountain called Ber- 
«*« mion, inacceſſible in winter. Here they began their firſt enter- 
prizes; and after they had reduced theſe parts, they reduced 
«+ the reſt of Macedonia (1). 


(1) Herodot. Hift. lib. vi. 
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Philip the firſt became king of Macedon about the entrance Philip I. 
of the forty ſecond olympiad ; he was a very good, as well as 
very valiant monarch ; but, as to the tranſactions of his reign, 
there is little or nothing recorded about them, farther than 
that he fought with great courage in defence of himſelf and his 
people againſt the [/lyrians, by whom he was ſlain in battle, 
and ſo left the crown to his ſon, an infant in his cradle. 


AEropas became king of Macedon, about the beginning of Eropas. 


the fifty firſt olympiad, at which time the Thraciant and II- 
lyrians ravaged all his country, and were continually ſucceſs- 
ſul in their battles againſt his ſubjects, till the Macedonians, 
enraged by the misfortunes they had ſuffered, and ſuperſti- 
tiouſly conceiving that they could never fight ſucceſsfully but 
under the auſpice of their king, cauſed the young repæs to 
be carried into the midſt of the battle in his cradle; and, ei- 
ther encouraged by the preſence of their infant prince, or diſ- 
daining to leave a child in danger, they fought with ſuch ob- 
{tinate reſolution, that they intirely defeated the 7/lyrions, 
and obliged them to retire. What were the future fortunes 
of a prince ſo proſperous in his infancy, no antient hiſtorian 
has told us; and therefore we can only ſay, that, after ruling 
Macedon forty two years, he yielded to fate, and left his do- 
nions to his fon *. | . 
Alcetas began his reign over Maccden at a time when the Alcetas: 
ſeveral ſtates of Greece exerted their increaſing power, and 
ſought ro extend their fame and their dominion both by ſea 
and land; when the affairs of Aſia and the whole eaſt were 
ſtrangely altered by the fall of the Hrian empire, and the 
| conjunction of the Perſian and Median power in the perſon 
of the great Cyrus; and when the petty princes in his neigh- 
bourhood began to feel the effects of the Greet power on the 
| one fide,” and of this new-erected empire on the other, what 
precautions this king of Macedon took, either to preſerve his 
own dominions from inſults, or to extend their boundaries b 
ſubduing his neighbours, is not to be diſtinguiſhed in the 
f Greek hiſtories now extant ; but, if we may conjecture from 
what they relate of the tranſactions happening in his ſon's 
time, it will appear moſt probable that he contented himſelf 
with the kingdom left him by his anceſtors, and ſought rather 
to preſerve that in peace, than to run the hazard of war 
through an ambitious deſire to encreale it n. | 
Amyntas faw the power of the Perſian empire encreaſe Amyntaz. 
daily; for a while the ambitious views of Cumbyſes and Da- 
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rius were either directed another way, or checked by ſedi- 
tions at home; but after the reduction of Babylon, Darius, 
either envying the power of the Scythians, who ſome time 
before had made themſelves lords of Afia, or being incenſed 
againſt king Ianqrus for refuſing him his in mar- 
Triage, he determined to march with a prodigious army into that 
country, and utterly to — Sod the people ; accordingly hav- 
ing drawn together, as ſome authors report, an army of ſeven 
hundred thouſand men, he cauſed a bridge to be laid over the 
Baſphorus whereon his army 1 Afia to Eu- 
rope, himſelf, however, —4 by fea ; then he gave inſtruc- 
tion to the Janians, and other his ſubjekta, to fail to the 
mouth of the river [fer, over which they were commanded to 
lay a bridge; which having paſſed, he gave them leave, after 
waiting for him ſuxty days, if he returned not in that time, 
to retire back again into their own country . While the 
Per fian emperor and all his mighty army were wandering a- 
bout the deſerts of Scythia, ſometimes having an in 
fight, and yet ſeeing nothing which might give them to be- 
heve the country, in which they travelted, was inhabited at 
all; the /7onians, with the reft of the nations who were left 
to guard the bridge over the Ifer, were conſulting among 
*themſelves, whether they ſhould ſtill remain there in expecta- 
tion of the Perfians, or whether, breaking up the bridge, 
they ſhould leave Darius and his army to perils By want, and 
by the arms of his enemies. 

THz Scythians ſtrongly ſollicited them to return into their 
own country, and the famous Miltiades, at that time prince 
of the Cherſaneſe, conjured them not to loſe ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity of delivering themſelves from the Perfian yoke. But 
Hiftteus, tyrant of Miletus, a city of Ienia, conſidering with 
himſelf, that, the Perfian power deſtroyed, he thould no 
longer be able to keep his city in ſubjection, took pains to 
poſſeſs the other reguli or petty kings, who were preſent, 
with the fame notion, and fo drew them all to concur 
with him in remaining firm to the intereſt of Darius. That 
the Scythians, however, might be pacified, and give them 
no diſturbance, he adviſed them to break up fo much of the 
bridge as was within bow-ſhot-of their coaſt; which when 
they began to do, the Scythians, conceiving that t they had 
gained their purpoſe, immediately quitted the ſhoreg and 
went in purſuit of Darius. The fixty days being expired, 
that prince made all the haſte he could to ihe banks of the 
Jin, fearing that the bridge was broken, and that he and 
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his army ſhould find no paſſage; but when had reached 
it, and, as their cuſtom was, ſet up a great ſhout, to give 
notice of their arrival, Hiſliæus inſtantly brought together 
the vefſels which had been taken away, and ſo the army paſ- 
ſed over into Thrace, from whence Darius, with the far 
greater part of it, made all the haſte he could into %ig ?. 
To conceal, however, the want of fucceſs in this expedi- 
tion as much as the thing would allow, he left behind him 
Megabyzus in Europe with an army of eighty thouſand men, 
— him orders to reduce all the neighbouring nations. 
purſuance of theſe inſtructions he ſent ſeven of the prin- 
cipal commanders of his army into Macedonia, to require 
p no. to acknow _ king Derius. Herodotus has pre- 
ſerved to us a account of this negotiation ; we are 
of opinion, that the reader will not be diſpleaſed in having it 
23s near as may be in his own words. When the Perfans ar- 
rived in Macedon, they went and demanded earth and water 
in the name of Darius. Amyntas not only gave them what 
they 8 but received tnem for his gueſts; and, having 
feaft, | entertained them with great 
bares But, as the Perſions were beginning to drink 
after ſupper, <* Macedonian friend, (ſaid they) when we 
% make” a great feaſt in Pera, our manner is —— 
© our concubines and young women to the company; and 
therefore, ſince you have received us ſo affectionately, 
treated us with ſuch magnificence, and owned king Da- 
rius by the delivery of earth and water, we invite you to 
imitate our cuſtom. ”” Amyntes anſwered, © The man- 
ner of our country is quite different ; for we keep our 
women feparated from our men; Nevertheleſs, becauſe 
you are our maſters, and require their attendance, we 
<< wilt do as you deſire. Having ſiniſhed theſe words, he 
ſent for the women, who, in as they were ordered, 
placed themſelves on the other fide of the table oppoſtte to the 
Perfians. But when ſaw the women were very beau- 
tiful, the Perfians told s that they were not placed 
with diſcretion ; and that he would have done better not to 
ſend for them at all, than to let them fit at that diſtance on- 
ly to offend their eyes. Upon this Amyntas, compe lled by 
neceffity, ordered the women to fit down among the men : 
Which when they had done, the Perfians, when full of wine, 
w_— to handle their breaſts; and ſome would have proceed- 
to kifles. Theſe aQtions Amyntas ſaw with indignation ; 
— — unconcerned, becauſe he was afraid of the Per- 
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Han power. But his ſon Alexander, who was preſent, and 
obſerved the ſame thing, being a young man, and unacquaint- 
ed with adverſity, was no longer able to endure their inſo- 
lence ; and therefore ſaid to Amyntas : Father, conſider 
© your age; and, leaving the company, retire to your reſt. 
4 J will ftay here, and furniſh theſe ſtrangets with all things 
<< neceflary.” Amyntias perceiving that Alexander had fome 
raſh deſign to put in execution, ** Son, (ſaid he) I pretty 
<< well diſcern by thy words, that thou art angry, and art 
<< reſolved to attempt ſome imprudent action in my abſence. 
<< charge thee therefore to do nothing againſt theſe men, 
c that may turn to our diſadvantage : But be contented to 
4 obſerve their actions with patience ; and, for my own 
«« part, I will comply and retire. When Amyntas had 
given him this counſel, and was gone out, Alexander ſpoke to 
the Per ſians in theſe terms: Friends (ſaid he) theſe en 
are at your command: You may le with all, or as many 
©< of them as pleaſe you beſt; and therefore I defire you to 
< declare your intentions with freedom: For I ſee you are 
<< inclined to ſleep, and abundantly repleniſhed with wine. 
„% Only permit them, if you think fit, to go out to bathe ; 
4 and in a little time you may expect their return. The 
Perfians applauded this propoſal, and Alexander ſending away 
the women, ordered them to their on apartment: And 
having dreſſed a like number of ſmooth young men in the 
habit of women, he furniſhed every one with a ponyard, and 
introducing them to the Perfians ſaid, We have treated you 
<< with all manner of variety: We have given you not only 
< all we had, but whatever we could procure: And, which 
<< is more than all the reſt; we have not denied you our 
<© matrons and daughters to complete your entertainment, 
«« you may be abundantly perſuaded we have paid you 
all the honours you deſerve; and, at your return, 
c may acquaint the king who ſent you, that a Grecian 
<< prince of Macedonia gave you a good reception both at 
<< table and bed. Having thus ſpoken, Alexander placed 
at the ſcat of every Perſian a you 
guiſe of a woman; who, when the Per ſians attempted to ca- 
refs them, immediately diſpatched all the ſeven. This was 
the fate of theſe Perſians and of their attendants, who toge- 
ther with the chariots and all the baggage preſently diſap- 
peared 1. 1 . 
Megabyzus hearing nothing of the meſſengers he had ſent 
into Macedonia, and diſdaining to march againſt ſo poor a 
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kingdom himſelf, ſent thither Bubaris one of his principal 
olſicers with a conſiderable body of troops, inſtructing him, 
as ſoon as he entered the frontiers - of Macedon, to ſend for 
Amyntas, ind make a ſtrict inquiſition after the embaſſadors 
ſent him before. This had certainly been the ruin of the 
Macedonian kingdom in the houſe of Caranus, if Alexander, 
who had been the author of the death of the Perfians, had 
not likewiſe cont rived a method how to pacify Pubaris ; in 
order to this, he went directly to confer with him as ſoon as 
he entered the country, carrying with him Gygæa his ſiſter, a 
very beautiful woman; with whom Bubaris became ſo much 
in love, that for the ſake of obtaining her for a wife, he ad- 
juſted all things to the ſatisfaction of Amyntas. Thencefor- 
ward the kings of Afacedon became dependent on the Perſian 
emperors, but were always regarded as faithful allies, and 
therefore worthy of good uſage and efteem*. It fell out in 
the reign of Amyntas, that Athens recovered her liberty, by 
expelling Hippias the fon of Piſiſtratus, who had aſſumed the 
ſovereignty. This exiled prince the king of Macedon (or his 
ſon) offered a retreat in his dominions, and the revenues of 
the city Authymus for his ſupport 3 but Hippias thought fit to 
refuſe this favour, as he did alſo an offer of the ſame ſort from 
the Thefſalians, who would have given him the city of 7sl- 
chus, chuſing to retire firſt to Sigeum, and afterwards to 
Darius \. 

Max y circumſtances about this time concurred to influ- 
ence the Per ſian emperor with a deſire of making war with 
the Greeks ; the Athemans, without ſtaying till any injuries 
were offered them, ſent a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Jonians, 
who had revolted from Darius, merely becauſe he had given 
a kind reception to Hippias; while that tyrant uſed all the 

eloquence, of which he was maſter, to perſuade Darius to 
reſtore him to the ſovereignty of Athens; in which he at 
laſt prevailed, for, the rebellion in Jonia being ſuppreſſed, 
the great king determined to ſend Mardanius to chaſtiſe 

the TOS and to put Hippias again in poſſeſſion of the 
ſovereignty he had uſurped. This general, having croſſed 
the Helleſpont, marched with his land-forces into Macedonia, 
which as Herodotus tells us, he added to the Perfran domi- 
nions : but this muſt be underſtood in a reftrained ſenſe ; for 
it is univerſally agreed, that the Perſians did never deprive 
Amyntas or any of his poſterity of the kingdom, but on the 
contrary treated them always with kindneſs and reſpect. 
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While Mardonius lay here, the Perſian fleet j 
to double the cape of mount Abos, was ſurprized by aftorm, 
which drove more than half the ſhips aſhore, whereby there 

no leſs than thouſand men. Nor did the 
land-army eſcape all misfortunes in theſe quarters ; for the 
Bryges, a bold and barbarous people of Thrace, at- 
tacked Mardonius and his army in the night, with ſuch ad- 
vantage, that they ſlaughtered a great number of his men, 
and wounded himfelf, which provoked him ſo much, that he 
quickly made their the ſcene of war, and reduced 
them under the Perſian yoke. After which, and fome other 
inconſiderable — 2 on the north and north-weſt of Aa- 
cedon, he marched back into . Spurred on rather than 
checked by theſe diſappointments, Darius ſtill meditated the 
deſtruction of Greece; in order to which, he ſent a new 
army, under the command of Datis a Median and Arta- 
phernes the ſon of his brother, with whom went Hippias, 
who conducted them to the plains of Marathon, where they 
were ſhamefully defeated by Milliades at the head of the 4- 
thenian army. Even this misfortune could not cure Darius 
of the malice he had conceived againft the Greeks 3 on the 
contrary, it heightened and inflamed it; he ordered new 
preparations to be made for war all his wide do- 
minions, and eſpecially directed all the Greeks, who were 
tributary to him, to provide ſhips and men, which gave 
the Macedorians an opportunity of themſelves wit}: 
uncommon dili „ and "the favour of 
their maſters. But while theſe things were doing, Egypt re- 
volred, againſt which Darius finding it neceffary to march in 
perſon, he appointed Xerxes his ſucceſſor, not long after which 
he died, withour ſeeing either the Egyption or Grecian war ſo 
much as begun *. 

Fer xes, purſuing the ſchemes of his father notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of the wiſeſt men about him, determined 
on a war with Greece; but previous to his grand expedition, 
he reſolved to cauſe two things to be performed, which 
might ſtrike his enemies with terror, and induce ſub- 
miffon without the expence of blood; theſe were the cutting 
a canal or paſſage for his ſhips through the iſthmus, joining 
mount Athos to the continent, hich was twelve furlongs, or 
a mile and a half broad; the other a bridge croſs the 
Helleſpont, where the fea was about a mile broad. The firſt 
of theſe enterprizes was committed to the care of Bubar:s 
and Artachæus, and as ſoon as all things were ready, the great 
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king marched with his prodigious hoſt into Macedonia, his 
fleet being alſo ſtationed on this coaſt. The diligence and 
fidelity of Amyntas, his ſon Alexander, and their ſubjects, ap- 
in ſo fair a light to the Perſians, eſpecially through 
the repreſentation of Bubaris who had married Alexander's 
ſiſter, that he thought fit to add to the Macedonian kingdom 
the country lying near the mountains Hæmus and Olympus ; 
at the ſame time Amyntas the nephew of Alexander obtained 
the city of Alabanda in Phrygia. It would be foreign to our 
purpoſe, ſhoula we enter here into a long detail of what hap- 
pened in the famous war carried on at this time by the Per- 
ian emperor againſt the Greets; we ſhall therefore take no- 
tice only of ſuch points as immediately concern the princes 
whoſe hiſtory we are writing. When the Greets firſt heard 
of Aerxes's invaſion, they had thoughts of ſending a body of 
forces into Theſſaly in order to check him there, and to pre- 
vent his eaſy entrance into Greece; but the Alluade, princes 
of Theſſaly, and Alexander of Macedon adhering to the Per- 
ian intereſt, the Greeks were conſtrained to abandon this 
ſcheme, and content themſelves with diſputing the paſſage 
at Thermopyle, After the battle of Salamis, in which the 
mighty fleet of Xerxes was beaten in his fight by that of the 
Athentans and their confederates, and the haſty retreat of 
Xerxes, on a ſuppoſition that the Greeks would attempt the 
ruin of his bridge over the Helleſpant, Mardonius, was left 
with an army of four hundred thouſand men, to try if he 
could conquer the (Greeks by land, whom his maſter had found 
invincible by ſea, This Mardonius was an accompliſhed 
courtier, one Who ſought to accammodate himſelf to his 
prince's humour, and to preſerve himſelf in honour and power 
by giving pleaſing counſels ; this man had been a princi- 
pal inſtrument in ſupporting Terxes in this deſtructive ſcheme, 
and therefore, to avoid the odium and puniſhment due to 
that offence, he had promiſed the performance of mighty 
things, provided the command of the army was given to him. 
As ſoon as Xerxes was gone, he ſent for the principal perſons 
of the adjacent countries, to whom he repreſented what a 
mighty confidence the great king repoſcd in them, and ex- 
horted them, by their zeal on this occaſion in bringing troops 
to join his army, to demonſtrate their being worthy of the 
friendſhip of the great king. This made ſuch an impreſſion 
on the Macedonians and the reſt, that, exerting themſelves to 
the utmoſt, they in a ſhort time augmentcd the Per/ian army 
with two hundred thouſand men. Howcver, the city of Pe- 
tidea in Macedonia, in the midſt of theſe preparations, ab- 
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ſolutely refuſed to ſend any ſuccours to the Perſians ; but on 
the contrary declared for their enemies the - confederate ſtates 
of Greece; with theſe the Pellenians joined, and the Olyn- 
thians ſhewed ſome inclination to increaſe the defection, 
which began now to become formidable to the Perſian power. 
Mardomius, that he might as ſoon as poſſible put a ſtop to 
this evil, detached Artabazus at the head of fixty thouſand 
men to reduce theſe rebels. Againſt the Olynthians and Pel- 
lenians this commander was very ſucceſsful, but the Potide- 
ans gave him a very great deal of trouble; it is highly likely 
that che inhabitants of this place being free, and ſubſiſting 
chiefly by their traffic with the Greeks, were better diſcip- 
lined, and conſequently more capable of defending them- 
ſelves againſt the Perſians. At firſt Artabazus content- 
ed himſelf with blocking up Potidea, becauſe he at the ſame 
time beſieged the city of Olynthus, then inhabited by the Bot- 
tiæanet, who had been driven out of the coaſt of the bay of 
Therma by the Macedonians. But after the taking of this 
city, and putting moſt of the inhabitants thereof to death, 
he came with his whole army before Potidea, and entered in 
earneſt on the ſiege. How e ſoever the place might be, 
and whatever valour its citizens might exert, it narrowly 
eſcaped the fate of Olynthus; for Timoxenus the commander 
of the Scyonæans entered into a conſpiracy to betray the city; 
the manner in which he carried on his correſpondence with 
Artabazus was, by putting a letter into the head of an arrow, 
afterwards affixing the feathers, and then ſhooting it to a 
certain place. But Artabazus having the misfortune to ſhoot 
when the people were about the place, it ſo happened, that his 
arrow ſtruck into the ſhoulder of one of the Potideans ; upon 
this ſeveral gathered about him, and drawing out the arrow, 
the letter was diſcovered, and thereby the conſpiracy defeat- 
ed, But this was not the only misfortune ; after Artabazns 
had continued the fiege three months, the ſea broke into his 
camp, upon which he raiſed the ſiege, and marched as expedi- 
tiouſly as he could to Pellene ; but before they had reached half 
way to that citv, the waters overtook them, and, what was 
no lets fatal, the Potideans in their boats, ſo that ſuch as could 
not ſwim were drowned, and ſuch as could were flain 

the enemy; only, Mardenius lying in Theſſaly, Artabazus 
found means to march the ſmall remainder of his army, 
which had taken the higher road to his camp, and thereby 
finiſhed this unfortunate expedition, which inaſmuch as Pe- 
tidea is a city of Macedon, fell properly within this ſection of 


our hiſtory . 
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In the beginning of the ſpring, Mardenizs ſent one Mus 
of European extraction to conſult the moſt famous oracles 
on the preſent ſtate of affairs. At his return, he took a ſud- 
den reiolution of treating with the Athenians, whom he juſt- 
iy looked on as the moſt dangerous enemy his maſter had. 

order to negotiate a ſeparate peace v ith them, and there- 
by weaken the force of Greece, he made choice of Alexan- 
der, the ſon of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, to be his 
embaſſador. What were the motives that determined him 
to this are not very exactly recorded; but it is not dif- 
kcult to diſcover them with ſome degree of certainty. A- 
lexander was a prince of great genius, ſtrictly allied to the 
Perſians, and at the ſame time not a little eſteemed by the 
Greets; for he, when a very young man, being preſent at 
the olympic games, and challenged there as a barbarian who 
had no right to afiſt, had proved himſelf by deſcent an 
Argive, on which being admitted, not only to ſce, but to 
ſtrive, he carried off the prize, and had the honour to be 
victor. When he came to Athens, that wiſe and then vir- 
tuous people, though they reccived him with great hoſpit-li- 
ty and kindneſs, yet they delayed giving him audience, till 
the Lacedæmonian embaſſadots arrived. Then in a ſolemn 
aflembly, he was permitted to ſpeak freely, and to acquaint 
them with the propoſitions with which he was entruſted by 
Mardonius. Herodotus having given us the ſpeech which he 
made on this occaſion, the reader will probably be well 
pleaſed to fee it in the words of that author; whoſe ha- 
rangues are not the leaſt admired parts of his work. ++ Men 
„ of Athens, Mardonius has \ nt me to tell you, that he has 
«© received a meſſage from the king containing theſe words: 
I forgive the Athenians all the injuries they have done 
„ me; and therefore, Mardonius, obſerve the following 
orders: Reinſtate them in the poſſeſſion of their own 
«© territories ; give them moreover whatever other country 
they ſhall chuſe ; let them govern by their own laws, and 
& rebuild all their temples which I have burnt, if they will come 
to an agreement with me. Having received theſe orders, 
« I am obliged to put them in execution, unleſs you pre- 
vent me: And now I myſelf would aſk you, What 
* madneſs puſhes you on to make war againſt a king you 
will never conquer, nor always be able to reſiſt ? You are 
not ignorant of the numerous forces and great actions of 
NXerxes ; you have heard of the army I have, and if you 
ſnould happen to be victorious, and to defeat us, which 
you can never hope ſo long as you have the ute of reaton, 
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another much more powerful will come againſt you. Suf- 
<< fer not yourſelves then to be diſpoſſeſſed of your country, 
© and continually alarmed for your own lives, by meaſur- 
ing your ſtrength with the king; but be reconciled to him, 
„ fince you have now fo favourable an opportunity in Þ 
& hands from the preſent diſpoſition of Xerxes. Enter 
<< therefore into an alliance with us, ſincerely and without 
« fraud, and continue to be a free people. Theſe, O 
«© Athenians, are the words which Mardonius ordered me 
<< to ſay to you: For my own part, I ſhall not mention my 
<< conſtant affection to your ſtate, becauſe you have had ſuffi- 
<< cient proof of that in former time: I beſeech you then, 
<< hearken to the counſel of Mardonius; for I ſee you will 
<< not be always able to make war againſt Terres. Had I 
„ not known this, I ſhould never have undertaken to 
© bring you this meſſage ; but the king's power is incom- 
© parably greater than that of all other mortals, and his 
reach ſo extenſive, that, unleſs you immediately 


accept 
_ © the favourable conditions he offers, I dread the conſequen- 


cc 


ccs to you, who lying in the way of danger more than 
any other of the confederates, and g a country 
<< placed as a prize between the contending parties, muſt be 
c always moſt expoſed to ruin. Let theſe reaſons prevail with 
«© you, and conſider the important advantages you will re- 
<< ceive, if the great king forgives you alone among all the 
„ Grecians, and becomes your friend””. The Lacedemon:- 
ans, in anſwer to the arguments offered by Alexander, in- 
ſiſted, Firſt, on the diſhonour which the Athenians would 
ſuſtain, if they made a ſeparate peace with the common ene- 
my: Secondly, they took notice, that the commencement 
of this war was wholly owing to the Athemans, in whoſe 
cauſe the other confederate ſtates had armed: Thirdly, they 
promiſed, that the allies would provide for the ſubſiſtence of 
the Athenian women, and ſuch as were unable to bear arms 
as long as the war continued: Laftly, they let fall ſome bit- 
ter expreſſions in regard to the embaſſador himſelf. << Be 
<< not therefore (faid they) ſeduced by the deluſive colours 
«© which Alexander the Macedonian has put upon the words 
of Mardonius. He acts in conformity to his condition; 
<< he helps the tyrant, becauſe he is a tyrant himſelf. But 
<< you ought to act in another manner, if you judge rightly, 
© becauſe you know the Barbarians have no regard either 
© to truth or juſtice”. The Athenians ated as became 
them on this occaſion, they told Alexander, „They were 
<< {cniible, that the power of the Medes was far ſuperior to 
e tlacirs 3 but that liberty was to be defended againſt any 
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<« force, bidding him therefore tell Mardenius, that they 
« would never make peace with his maſter as long 
64 ſun continued his courſe, adding by way of caution to 
«« the embaſſador himſelf; Appear no more in the preſence 
« of the Athenians with ſuch meſſages, nor exhort us to 
«« deteſtable actions under colour of doing us good 
4 for we are unwilling to uſe methods that may be 
<< to you, who are our friend, and with us in a 


the river Aſopus. The confederate ſtates of Greece, having 
drawn together their army, marched towards the enemy, and 
over againſt them in the neighbourhood of mount 
Citheron. For ſome time the armies looked upon each o- 
ther, neither of them caring to act offenſively, it having been 
declared by ſuch as inſpected the ſacrifices, that the victory 
would be on that ſide that ſhould be attacked. Mardonius, 
at length growing weary of this lingering kind of war, where- 
by were reduced to the want both of proviſions and 
of forage, reſolved, againſt the opinions of Artabazus and 
the Thebans to fight the Greets. Having one day diſcovered his 
opinion, and ordered all things to be diſpoſed for the attack 
early in the morning, Alexander of Macedonia, when the 
night was far ſpent, mounting on horſe-back, advanced to 
the Athenian guard, deſiring to ſpeak with their leaders, 
whom he named diſtinctly: Notice being given them, they 
came immediately to the barrier; then Alexander addreſſed 
himſelf to them in theſe terms: I come to depoſit a 
<« ſecret with you, O Athenians, on condition you will con- 
6 ceal it from all men, except only Pauſanias, leſt you 
« ſhould ruin me. I would not make this diſcovery to you, 
«< if I were not extremely concerned for the ſafety of Greece; 
4c and, being myſelf of GErecian original, were not very un- 
< willing to ſee the liberty of Greece oppreſſed. Know 
ac then, that Mardonius, would have fought long before this 
« time, if the ſacrifices offered for him and his army had 
„ been found favourable ; but now he has taken a reſo- 
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© lution to have no regard to the facrifices, and to attack 
% you at the break of day; fearing, as I conjecture, that 
4 more forces may come in to r ſuccour, Be there- 
c fore in readineſs to receive him. But if Mardomus ſhould 
<c defer the execution of his purpoſe, and not come to a 
< battle, continue in your camp; for his proviſions are not 
<« ſufficient to laſt many days. And if this war terminates happily 
< on your fide, ſome of you ought to remember me; who, 
& for the ſake of the Grecians, and out of a deſire to pre- 
<< ſerve their liberty, have voluntarily undertaken fo danger- 
<< ous an enterprize, and acquainted you with the intenti- 
4 ons of Mardonius; to the end, that the Barbarians may 
<< not ſurprize you, and fall upon your forces before you 
<< are prepared to receive them. Of this advice the Greeks 
made great uſe, and no doubt retained a grateful ſenſe of 
Alexander's favour. Not long after a deciſive battle was 
fought, in which Mardonius was flain, and his prodigious 
army cut to pieces, excepting only a body of forty thouſand 
men commanded by Artabazus, who retired as ſoon as he 
ſaw that victory declared againſt him. With theſe he paſſed 
ſafely, though with great haſte, thro* Theſſaly and Macedon, 
diſſembling the defeat which the Perſians had received, and 
affirming that Mardonius with the groſs of the army was 
marching after him 7. The ſubſequent actions of Alexander's 
life are moſt of them covered with oblivion, becauſe we have 
no antient writer left, who treats expreſsly of the Macedo- 
nian affairs before the time of Philip, and therefore we are 
forced to join ſuch circumſtances from general hiſtorians as 
regard that people, in order to fill up, as well as we may, 
that obſcure period, between the acceſſion of Caranus and 
that of the famous monarch we have before mentioned. An 
antient hiſtorian informs us, that in the beginning of the 
LXXVIIIth olympiad, the Argives, moved by ambition and 
a thirſt of revenge, made war againſt the Mycenians, a brave 
and free people, whom by degrees they mightily diſtreſt; 
and at laſt, taking their capital city, drove them out of their 
native country and obliged them to ſeek habitations among 
{trangers. Drawn by the fame of his generoſity and virtue, 
numbers of theſe diſtreſſed people fled into Macedonia to king 
Alexander, who received them with much kindneſs and hoſpi- 
tality, aſſigned them a region to dwell in, and thereby gained 
immortal honour to himſelf, As he was extremely uſeful to 
the Perſians, ſo we need not queſtion that he took the ne- 
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cellary meaſures in order to make them uſeful to him, by 


from time to time, as their circumſtances would 
allow, ſuch additions -to his dominions, as made him before 
his death a great and formidable prince. But, however, cx- 
tended his territories. might be, his foul was yet ſuperior to 
his fortune; he lived with ſuch magnificence, made ſuch no- 
ble preſents to the oracles, and gave on all. occaſions ſuch 
teſtimonies of generoſity and munificence, that he was by 
the Greeks ſurnamed the rich, and is always very reſpectfully 
ſpoken of by their authors. He had three — Perdiccas, 
Alcetas and Philip; the firſt ſucceeded to his throne, but 


the latter kept up for a long time a claim thereto, and there- 
by created great diſturbances in their native country *. 


599 


Perdiccas the ſon of Alexander, in the very beginning of A a 


his reign, diſcovered ſuch prudence and forecaſt as ſeemed to 
demonſtrate, that he ſucceeded to his father's abilities as well 
as to his dominions ; he found himſelf environed on all hands 
either by open enemies or ſuſpicious friends. The inhabitants 
of Thrace, and other barbarous nations, looked on his in- 
creaſing kingdom with an envious eye; the Perſians treated 
him as their vaſſal, and, on the other hand, the Athenians 
became ſo powerful by their colonies and allies on the ſea- 
coaſt, that he was in no ſmall danger from them. A while 
he amuſed them with a ſhew of friendſhip ; but when be 
found, that they treated him with an air of ſuperiority and 
haughtineſs, he reſolved to check their progreſs in this part 
of the world, nor did he long want an occaſion. The city 
of Epidamnus or Epidamnum, being alike diſtracted by ſe- 
ditions at home and terrified with the approach of foreign 
enemies, was in the utmoſt diſtreſs ; the weaker party had 
called the 7/lyr:ans to their aſſiſtance, by which the government 
was brought ſo low, that they ſent firſt to the Corcyrians, 
after to the Corinthians, for aid ; they being a colony imme- 
diately from the former, who were themſelves a colony of 
the latter. The Corinthians ſent relief to Epidamnum, which 
the Corcyrians reſented and ſent a fleet on the coaſt of Ma- 
cedonia, in order to compel the Epidamnians to ſubmit to 
ſuch terms as they were pleaſed to preſcribe them. Thus a 
war was begun between the two ſtates, in which the Corcy- 
rians had the better in the beginning ; for they beat the 
Corinthians by ſea, and took the city of Epidamnum by 
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The Athenians, alſo took part in this buſineſs, and 
the Corcyrians ; whereupon the Cormthians 


Hl 


with 
time 


and perſuaded 
revenge themſel 

on with a 
fleet and a conſidera y befiege Potidea, 
and to reduce the Chalcidians ; but the plague infeQting his 
army, he was able to effect little, and therefore ſailed quickly 
back to Athens, leaving Petidea as he found it, bl up 


by a ſmall army the Athenians had there before. By the end 
of the winter the Potideans, finding themſelves reduced to 
the utmoſt extremity, inſomuch, that they had been obliged 
to eat one another, treated with Xenophon, Heſtiodorus,and Cal- 
limachus, the Athenian generals, to render the place on ho- 
nourable terms, which were granted them, ſo that they had 
leave to depart with their wives and children, every man 
aving one ſuit of cloaths, and every woman two, with a 
all fum of money to bear their charges inta Chalcidia, 
and other places whither they thought fit to retire *. The 
next year the Athenians under the command of Xznophon, 
made war againſt the Chalcidians, but with ill ſucceſs. Per- 
liccas in the mean time, foreſeeing that in the end the 4- 
thenians would be too for him, endeavoured to re- 
concile himſelf to that ſtate, or rather make a ſhew of re- 
conciliation, in which he was aſſiſted by Syzalces king of 
, Thrace, a very potent prince, and one who ſought to aug- 
ment his dominions at the expence of his neighbours. But 
how artfully ſoever the Macedonian ma his affairs, the 
Athemans ſuſpected him anew, and Sitalces, took umbrage 
at his behaviour. The Athenian embaſſadors, then at the 
Thractan court, folicited this king to make war upon Perdic- 
cas, and exalt Amyntas the ſon of Philip his brother to the 
throne of Macedon, into which project Sitalces was eaſily 
drawn. That the invaſion might be attended with all ima- 
ginable ſucceſs, the ſeveral nations of Thrace and all its allies 
were invited to contribute their quotas to the war, which in 
hopes of plunder they readily did; the Athenians alſo pro- 
miſing to ſend a ſtrong fleet with a conſiderable number of 
Jand-forces on board. Sitalces, taking with him the embaſ- 
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fadors and young Amystas, entered Macedon at the head of 
150, ooo men, two-thirds foot and one cavalry. Perdiccas, 
knowing it was impoſſible for h.m to make any reſiſtance in 
the field againſt ſo great an army, withdrew his forces into 
ſtrong towns, that he might ſpin out the war into the greater 
length. At firſt Sitalces went on as proſperouſly as he could 
with; for the principal cities in that territory, which formerly 
belonged to Philip, readily yielded to his fon ; Mygdonia, 
Greftonia, and Anthemus he waſted without oppoſition ; Eure- 
pus, however he attacked in vain, and the Macedonian horſe, 
falling on him in defiles and other advan places, where 
his numbers could be of no uſe, did him conſiderable miſchief ; 
in the end, however, it appeared, that though the Macedonian 
horſe were excellent, yet numbers would overpower them, 
and therefore Perdiccas would not hazard any longer his forces 
in theſe ſkirmiſhes. He found indeed an eaſter and ſafer wa 
of getting clear of this formidable enemy ; for having 8 
one Seuthes the king's near relation in correſpondence with him, 
he offered him his ſiſter Stratonica with a vaſt fortune, in caſe 
he could bring about a peace. He immediately applied himſcif 
to the work with an eagerneſs ſuitable to the reward which 
was promiſed him, nor did he want very plauſible topics to 
induce Sitalces to enter into the meaſures which were to be 
profitable to him. In the firſt place, he infiſted, that the A- 
thenians inſtead of a fleet had ſent embaſſadors only with in- 
confiderable preſents, notwithſtanding the war was entered 
into at their requeſt, and was carried on chiefly for their ad- 
vantage : He obſerved next, that though this war had not 
profited the king much, yet it had ſtirred up a multitude of 
enemies; for the Theſſalians, not knowing what turn this war 
might take, were all in arms in the ſouth, and in the north 
all the Thracians, inhabiting the plain country, with the Pa- 
naans, Cdamantians, Droans, and Derſæans, were likewiſe 
in arms, fearing this humour of conqueſt might lead him their 
way; but above all, he argued from the ſituation he was in, 
unſupported by his allies, haraffed by his enemies, and alres- 
by ftranened for victuals, as well as pinched with cold. Af- 
ther eight days conſideration, Sitalces yielded to his kinſman's 
arguments, and quitting the Alacedonian territories, marched 
with all imaginable ſpeed into his own. Within a ſhort ſpace 
after this, Seuthes had his wife given him with a large ſum of 
ready money, and Amyntas, in ſupport of whoſe title the war 
was undertaken, was left in the ſame melanchaly ſtate in 
which he was before b. Perdiccas, being rid of this ſormidable 
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enemy, retained, however, a moſt implacable enmity againſt the 
Athenians, who had ſtirred him up to this invaſion ; he there- 
fore privately negotiated with the Lacedzmonians to ſend an 
army into thoſe parts, promiſing to do all in his power to 
drive the Athenians out of all their colonies and conqueſts in 
Thrace and Macedon. This was in the beginning of the eighth 
year of the Peloponneſian war, and the Lacedemonians, hav- 
ing had lately many and great misfortunes therein, gladly 
accepted his offer, in hopes of retrieving the honour of their 
arms; in order to which, they diſpatched Braſidas, one of 
their beſt and braveſt captains, with a well provided army to 
march through Theſſaly into Macedonia. The Theſſalians, 
when he firſt entered their country, were in great confuſion ; 
they were well inclined to the Athenians, but had never done 
any thing to provoke the Lacedæmonians, and therefore look- 
ed upon Braſidas's coming amongſt them as an invaſion. 
But this general, being a perſon of a very moderate temper, 
as well as invincible courage, entertained them with ſoft 
words, and general aſſurances of friendſhip and kindnefs, 
till he reached Dion, a ſmall city in the neighbourhood of 
mount Olympus, and the firſt in the Macedonian dominions ; 
of which when he had given Perdiccas notice,that prince de- 
clared openly againſt the At henians, and owned that he had call- 
ed Braſidas toexpel them out of his own country and Thrace. 
But there was ſtill more at the bottom, Perdiccas had framed a 
deſign of ſubduing the Lynce/theanis, a bold and warlike people, 
very troubleſome to himſelf, as well as his anceſtors ; and tho 
he had given out, he ſought only to protect his own dominions 
and the Chalcidians, who at his perſuaſion had revolted from 
the Athenians; yet when Brafidas arrived, he would have 
immediately employed kim and his forces againſt Arrhibeus 
king of the Lynceftheans; but Braſidas deſired to be excuſed, 
till he had ſent a herald to that prince, to acquaint him of 
his arrival, and to demand whether he would be a friend or 
toe to Sparta.  Perdiccas took this very ill, and could not 
forbear ſaying, that he did not fend for him thither to be an 
arbitrator, but to fight againſt ſuch enemies as he ſhould ſhew 
him. The Chalcidians, however, hoping to attach Brafidas 
more ſtrongly to themſelves, commended his conduct much; 
and Arrhibeus, laying hold of this favourable opportunity, 
declared himſelf the friend of Sparta, upon which Brafidas 
removed from his frontiers ; wluch fo offended the king of 
Macedon, that whereas before he had furniſhed half the ex- 
pences of the army, henceforward he would furniſh but a 
third. This moderate behaviour of Brafidas wrought greater 
effects than an army twice as numerous as his could poſſibly 
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have done, and many cities opened their gates to him, for 
where-ever he had an opportunity of treating, his words ren- 
dered his ſword unneceſſary. About this time died Sitalces 
king of the Odryftans, and was ſucceeded in all his domini- 
ons by Seuthes the brother-in-law of Perdiccas. In the win- 
ter, Braſidas with the confederate army blocked up Amphi- 

polis, a famous city; for the poſſeſſion of which the Atheni- 

ans and Thractans had ſtruggled long, but was at preſent in 

the hand; of the former, who had alſo an army not far from 

it under the command of Thucydides. Brafidas after ſome 

time determined to attempt ſurprizing the place, having very 

cood intelligence therein ; and he marched with ſuch expedi- 

tion towards it, that he had well-nigh effected what he pro- 

poſed ; as it was, he put the inhabitants into ſuch a confu- 

ſion, that they ſent to Thucydides the hiſtorian, who, as we 

ſaid before, then commanded in Thrace, to intreat him to 

come to their relief. Brafidas, having intelligence of this, 

offered the townſmen their liberty, either to reſide in the city 

under their own government, or to remove in five days, if 
they thought fit; which propoſition they accepted, notwith- 

{tanding all that Eucles the Athenian general, who command- 
ed in the place, could ſay to prevent them. After this ſuc- 

ceſ:, Perdiccas joined him, and they together made many o- 

ther conqueſts; after which they murched to reduce the coun- 

try about mount Athos, which in a great meaſure they effect- 

cd, and then turned their arms againſt Torane, a ſtrong city 

in Chalcidia, which was ſtill held by the Athenians, and 

which Braſidas ſurprized in the night, but without fighting e. 
After this the campaign ended, and the Athenians procured a 

truce, deſigning to make uſe of the time afforded them there- 

by, to put their affairs in Thrace into better order, and to 

contrive the utter deſtruction of Perdiccas, whom they now held 
for their moſt bitter and moſt formidable enemy. On the o- 

ther hand, Perdiccas, having a juft idea of the ſituation in 
which his affairs ſtood, neglected nothing which might reſtore 
them, or tend towards eftabliſhing the Macedonian power fo 
effectually, as to leave him for the future without apprelien- 
ſions either of Greeks or barbarians d. 

Wirz this view he ſtrongly ſolicited Braſidas, to under- 
take now that expedition, which he had ſo much preſſed on 
his firſt coming into Macedonia, v:z. againſt king Arrhibæus, 
which, on account of that prince's not performing his pro- 
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miſes, the Lacedemonian general readily yielded to. The ex- 


ition once reſolved on was immediately put into execution, 
Braſidas leading his own army, and Perdiccas his, but with 
promiſe to act for each other's benefit, and to unite their 
forces, if there ſhould be any occaſion. When they came 


into the country of the Lynceftheans, they found Arrhibeus 


very ſtrongly encamped on the brow of a hill, with a plain 
before him; whereupon Perdiccas and Braſidas encamped on 
the deſcent of an oppoſite hill, having the ſame plain before 
them. In this ſituation the armies did not continue long be- 
fore an engagement enſued. At firſt only the horſe fought ; 
but Arrbibæus ſending ſome of his men at arms to ſupport 
his cavalry, Perdiccas and Braſidas did the ſame ; upon 
which the battle became general, in which the Lyncetheans 
were defeated with very great ſlaughter, and conſtrained to 
betake themſelves to their fortrefles. Thither the king of 
Macedonia would have purſued them; but Braſidas would 
not conſent, becauſe his heart was ſet on a ſpeedy re- 
turn to the ſea-coaſts, from an apprehenſion that the Atheni- 
ans would attempt ſomewhat during his abſence. During 
ſome days the army was in fuſpenſe, Braſdas confenting to 
march on, in caſe a body of Jllyrians, whom Perdiccas had 
taken into his pay, joined them; but it was not long before 
they were conſtrained to think of a retreat, by reaſon that 
the [ilyrians, fearing to aggrandize Perdiccas, deſerted to the 
Lyncejtheans, and thereby enabled them to take the field the 
ſecond time, which they did with ſuch vigour, that on the 
firſt news thereof the Macedonian forces, being not well diſ- 
ciplined, and having with them as auxiliaries ſeveral thouſands 
much worſe diſciplined than themſelves, were ſtruck with 
ſuch a panic, that they fled in the night, carrying their king 
with them by force, without ſo much as ſuffering him to 
confer with Braſidas. The Lacedæmonian, however, made 
a retreat with ſome difficulty, and much loſs; and from this 
time forward there was no right underſtanding between the 
king and that general, each conceiving himſelf to be ill 
treated; Perdiccas reſenting his refuſal to proſecute the war 
after their victory, when he conceived it to have been intire- 
ly in their power to have ſubdued Arrbibæus; and Brafidas 
having been much offended with the Macedonian army's quick 
retreat, which left him and his troops expoſed to ſo much 
danger. The ſtate things were now in gave the advantage 
to Perdicaas, becauſe it inclined the Athenians to court him, 
notwithſtanding all the injuries he had dene them ; and he, 
on the other hand, beginning now to diſlike the Greeks in 
gencral, from an apprehenſion that they all ſought their own 
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intereſt, and to aggrandize themſelves at the expence of o- 
thers, determined to lay hold of this opportunity of cloſing 
with Athens, in hopes that it would enable him to rid himſelf 
both of it and of the other party ©. He accordingly began to 
treat with Nicias, and at laſt concluded peace; but the 
Athentan general ſuggeſting, that it would be proper for him 
to give ſome open proot of his ſincerity, the king re- 
ſolved to gratify him, and at the ſame time do himſelf a 
kindneſs ; he therefore undertook to ſtop a body of Spartan 
troops under the command of /chagoras, which was ordered 
to march through Theſſaly to join Braſidas. This he effected 
by his great intereſt in Theſſaly, and thereby prevented ſuch 
an acceſſion of ſtrength to the Lacedæmonian army, as would 
in all probability have rendered them far ſuperior to their 
enemies; whereas a ſhort time afterwards, the Athenians 
ſending over freſh troops, under the command of Cleon, Bra- 
fidas was forced to fight in defence of Amphipolis ; and tho? 
he gained the victory, yet he was ſlain in fight, which deter- 
mined the Lacedæ monians to make peace, and ridded Perdiccas 
of his apprehenſions on that ſubject. Some time after the 
Athenians began to have new jealouſies as to the intentions of 
Perdiccas. They charged him with treachery, or at leaſt 
with coldneſs, in their affairs, and eſpecially with his not 
aſſiſting Nicias ſo much as they thought he might have done; 
for which reaſon they poſted troops in ſuch a manner, that 
Perdiccas had no communication with the ſea, which was 
exceedingly detrimental to his affairs. The next year they 
carried matters farther ; for they ordered a body of horſe to 
be tranſported to Methone, from whence they made inroads 
into Macedonia, and did much miſchief. The Lacedemo- 
nians had it not now in their power to aſſiſt Perdiccas much; 
however, they did all they could, which was to fend orders 
to the Chalcidians their allies to aſſiſt him; but the Chalcidi- 
ans, being not a little afraid of the power of Perdiccas, did 
not think fit to act as they were directed *. From this time we 
meet with very little concerning him in the Greet hiſtorians ; 
| becauſe, as we have more than once obſerved, there is not 
one of them who treats profeſſedly of the affairs of Macedon ; 
all therefore that we can add of this Perdiccas the ſecond is, 
that he died after a long reign full of years and glory f. He 
ruled at a time when all Greece was in commotion, when 
the Athenians were moſt ambitious and moſt powerful, and 
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when the Lacedæmoni ans, who had never attempted it before, 
began to think of eſtabliſhing gariſons in Thrace. He had alfo 
long and ſharp conteſts with his barbarous neighbours, equal- 
ly fierce and per fidious, ever ready to make war when occaſi- 
on offered, and ſeldom to be depended upon when they thought 
fit to make peace; yet, in ſpight of all theſe difficulties, and, 
which added not a little to them, the imbecillity of the Per- 


fon government, which had been the chief ſupport of his pre- 


deceſſors, Perdiccas maintained himſelf in a ſtate of indepen- 
dency, was formidable to all parties, and left his kingdom 
both in a better condition and larger in extent, than he found 
it. It is true, that thoſe authors, from whom we have col- 
lected our hiſtory, ſeem to charge him with art and falſhood ; 
but if we conſider who theſe hiſtorians were, and what king 
Perdiccas was, we ſhall not think their authority of any great 
weight. The Athenians and Lacedemonians ſought to aggran- 
dize themſelves, by making conqueſts in, or upon the borders 
of, his dominions; and in their turns they endeavoured t 
make uſe of him for that purpoſe. Perdiccas, as far as in 
him lay, eluded their deſigns, and, under colour of fulfiling 
them, uſed their forces to ſtrengthen himſelf. Here was art 
and falſhood on both fides ; but the king was true to the inte- 


reſt of Macedon; and therefore, as all authors acknowledge 


him to have been a great king, ſo, with reſpect to his own 
—— we muſt allow him to have been a good one “. 

T is certain, that Perdiccas was ſucceeded by his ſon Ar- 
chelaus, a prince of great parts and wonderfull induſtry ; bur 
with reſpect to his title to the crown, his perſonal character, 
and the number of years that he reigned, authors ſpeak ſo 
differently, and ſo obſcurely, that it is next to an impoſſibility 
to deliver with tolerable clearneſs the ſtory of his reign. Some 
ſay, that he was not the. legitimate fon of king Perdiccas, but 
that he obtained the kingdom by throwing his brother, who 
was its lawful heir, into a well, and paſſing it upon his mother 
that he tumbled in by chance, as he was following a gooſe. 
They alledge likewiſe, that he invited Alcetas the ſon of Aex- 
ander the rich, with his young fon Alexander, to return into 
Adacedenia ; and that when he got them into his power, he 
put them to death, for fear left, at ſome time or other, they 
might ſet up a claim to the crown, and give him ſome diſtur- 
bance *, All dread of rivals being now removed, he bethought 
himſclf of fortifying ſome of his principal cities, that his neigh- 
bours, who were powerful in horſe, and who could eaſily 
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draw aſſiſtance from Athens, might not over-run Macedonia 
with the ſame facility they did in the days of his father, when 
Sitalces king of Thrace ravaged the richeſt provinces, without 
riſquing a battle, or running any great hazard in his retreat. 
He likewiſe took other meaſures for raiſing the courage and 
reputation of the Macedinian monarchy, which did not a lit- 
tle diſturb his neighbours. The city of Pzdna, more appre- 
henſive than the reſt, after ſoliciting the aid of the Athenians, 
declared againſt him, upon which he raiſed a very puiſſant ai- 
my, and laid ſiege thereto. The Athenians, according to their 
promiſe, ſent a fleet and army, under the command of Th 
ramenes, to relieve Pydua; but that general found king Ar- 
chelaus's army in ſo good a condition, and ſo advantageouſly 
encamped, that he was forced to retire without ſuccouring the 
place, which, after a long ſiege and a very brave defence, 
fell into the hands of the king, who ovliged its inhabitants to 
remove twenty furlongs farther from the ſea, that their friends 
the Athenians might not ſo eaſily viſit them. Archeluus was 
for nothing more diſtinguiſhed than for his love of learniug and 
learned men. He had always many about his court, whom 
he not only maintained with a magnificence worthy of a prince, 
but converſed with them as familiarly as if they had been his 
equals; inſomuch, that many of his ſayings at table are record- 
ed; for it was the peculiar wiſdom of the Greets to preſerve 
from oblivion ſuch ſentences as were either remarkable for 
their ſprightly wit, or for the ſolid ſenſe contained in them +. 
Amonegſt others Socrates was of the number of the learned, 
whoſe friendſhip was ſtrongly ſolicited by Archelaus; but on 
account of the violences he had committed in the beginning 
of his reign, it is ſaid that great philoſopher declined correſ- 
ponding with him. Euripides the tragic poet was his gueſt, 
and lived with the greateſt intimacy with this king, who is 
thought to have honoured his memory with a tomb, deſerv- 
edly commended by antient authors *. It is clear from theſe 
paſſages, that Archelaus ſpent his days in peace and honour. 
It ſeems to us moſt probable, that he reigned fourteen years, 
and that he was ſucceeded in the throne by his fon Greftes. 
As for the manner of his death, it was by treaſon, Craterus 
his favourite conſpiring againſt him; but he alſo was murcer- 
ed in four days, and fo reaped little benefit from his treachery 1. 
Others again affirm, that he reigned but ſeven years, ani that 
he was ſucceeded by another Archelaus, who was the clucr 


brother of Oreſtes; which Archelaus the ſecond they will have 
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to be the perſon murdered by Craterus. Diodorus Siculus 
indeed ſays, that Archelaus reigned but ſeven years, and that 
he was killed by Craterus; yet he does not mention two princes 
of that name ; and he places the death of Archelaus where it 
ought to be placed, according to our table ®. 

Oreftes being but a child, opus, one of the royal blood 
governed as protector, and by degrees he increaſed this power 
of his ſo much, that he ated as abſolutely as if he had been 
king. It was in his time that Age/ilaus king of Sparta return- 
ed by land out of Aſa into Greece. He ſent to Aropus, as be 
had done to the reft of the princes whoſe dominions lay in 
his way, to deſire the liberty of paſſing. Aropus anſwered 
his meſſengers, That he — Duan. of it; which anſwer 
being reported to Ageſilaus, Let him conſider, ſaid he, but 
let us march ee; which accordingly he did through the heart 
of Macedonia, without wailing for any farther permiſſion ; 
which ſo ſtruck Ærepus, that he gave orders for the treating 
him and his army with the utmoſt civility, by which he pre- 
ſerved his country from being pillaged ; for in Theſſaly, where 
the people were not fo tractable, Agefilaus ſuffered his troops 
to live at diſcretion. The only reaſon affigned for transferring 
the regal authority, from the family of Perdiccas to this Are- 


pus, was, that the kingdom could not bear the want of a prince, 


or, which to the Macedonians ſeemed all one, that the ſceptre 
ſhould remain in the hands of an infant ; however, it is ve 
likely, that the family of Perdrccas had many friends; and 
that after the death of Oreffes, Æropus ſtood fo much in fear 
of them as to act very cautiouſly ; for we hear of nothing he 
did againſt any of his neighbours ; but that, after a trouble- 
ſome 1 reign of fix years, he was ſucceeded by his ſon. 

Pauſanias held the fceptre of Macedon by no better title 
than his father had done; and therefore Amyntas, the ſon of 
Philip Tharaleus, conceiving that ne. ther poſſeſſion nor ſuc- 
ceſſion could ſanctify an uſurpation, cut off Pauſanias before 
he had reigned a year, and placed the crown on his own 
head . 

Aropus had ſeveral ſons beſides Pauſanias, and of theſe 
one named Argeus, who was the moſt capable. He, on the 
murder of his brother, immediately began to intrigue, both 
with the Macedonian nobles and with the neighbouring prin- 
ces, by whoſe aſſiſtance he quickly raiſed a numerous army; 
and having put himſelf at the head thereof, entered Macedo- 
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nia, and afferted his right to the crown, which Amyntas not 


being able to conteſt, he was forced to abandon it almoſt as 
ſoon as he had aſſumed it ?. 


Argeus remained in poſſeſſion of Macedon about two years. A 


We are not informed either how he governed, or what it 
was that induced his people to wiſh for Amyntas again ; but 
at the expiration of that term, the Theſſalians furniſhing that 


exiled prince with an army, he entered Macedon therewith, 
and forced his competitor to retire. ; 


Amyntas, being reſtored to his kingdom, found himſclf Amyntas 
quickly engaged in a quarrel with the Olynthians, on this ac- reſtered. 


count : At the time he quitted his kingdom, he made over 
to them part of his territories which lay next to their city, be- 
ing in doubt whether he ſhould ever come into Macedon a- 
gain; but now, when he was thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed on 
his throne, he demanded the reſtoration of theſe lands, which 
the Olynthians peremptorily refuſed, and prepared to defend 
their title by force. Amyntas ſaw clearly, that, as things 
ſtood, he ſhould not be able alone to conterd with ſo power- 
ful a people; he therefore determined with himſelf to call in 
the Lacedemonians to his affiſtance, which accordingly he 
did ; and that republic, having long had a jealous eye on the 
power of the Olynthians, readily yielded to his requeſt, and 
ſent Phæbidas with ten thoufand men to ſupport the king in 
this war. Soon after they appointed his brother Eudamidas 
general, and difpatched him 'with three thouſand men into 
Macedonia. The Olynthians, not at all frighted at theſe for- 
midable armies, prepared to defend themſelves ; and, having 
aſſembled a very great body of troops, an engagement enſu- 
ed, wherein Amyntas and his allies were beaten. The Spar- 
tans, as ſoon as they received the news, raiſed forces afreſh, 
and ſent a new army, under the command of Teleutias the 
brother of king Ageſilaus, to join Amyntas. This general, 
being a man of great courage, immediately entered upon ac- 
tion; and, before the Olynthians were ready to take the 
field, waſted their country, and enriched the foldiers with 
the diſtribution of the booty; but when the Olynthians had 
received the ſuccours they expected, immediately they quit- 
ted their city, and offered Amyntas and Teleutias battle, T he 
battle was very long, and very obſtinate; but in the end the 
Olynthians were victors, Teleutias, with 1200 Spartans, be- 
ing killed upon the ſpot. This ſlaughter ſerved only to ex- 
aſperate the Lacedemonians, by whom a third army was rail- 
ed, and Ageſipolis their king intruſted with the command 
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thereof. The Olynthians, perceiving plainly that they ſhould 
be at laſt beſieged, raiſed ſtrong fortifications, and laid up 
vaſt quantities of corn and other proviſions in their magazines. 
They found means, however, to pfbtract the war for a year, 
without coming to an engagement. About the end of this 
ſpace king Ageſipolis died, and Polyudas was ſent from Sparta 
to command in his ſtead. This new general gained ſeveral 
victories, and at laſt ſhut up the Olynthians in their city, 


prefling them with ſo cloſe a ſiege, that they were at length 


conſtrained to ſubmit themſelves to the Macedonians, and ac- 


cept of ſuch a peace as they were. pleaſed to give them . 
Amyntas was not only happy enough to engage Lacedæmon ſo 
heartily in his cauſe, but he was alſo ſucceſsful in his nego- 
tiations with the Athenians, who had not hitherto ſhewn any 
great kindneſs to the kings of Macedon. He artfully de- 
clared, that, in his opinion, Amphipelis belonged to them, 
and promiſed to do all in his power to put it into their hands, 
whereby he procured their friendſhip without any expence to 
himſelf”. In all other reſpects he behaved like a great poli- 
tician, ſtrengthening the intereſt of his family, raiſing the cre- 
dit of the Macedonian monarchy, and binding moſt of his 
neighbours, particularly the Theſſalians, to his intereſt, by 
good turns, till, after a reign of twenty four years, he died 
much reſpected by all the Grecian ſtates, and greatly beloved 
by his own ſubjects. He left behind him three legitimate 
ſons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, under the tuition of 
Euridice their mother, as alſo an illegitimate ſon, called Pto- 


lemy, ſurnamed Alorites, and ſeveral others. 
Alexan- 


Alexander, being the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father, and prov- 
ed a prince of great parts, though of little probity. The 
Theſſalians were at that time oppreſſed by Alexander of Phæ- 
rea, who ſought to make himſelf abſolute lord of the whole 
country ; the nobility applied themſelves to Alexander king 
of Macedon, who was not backward in promiſing them aſ- 
ſiſtance. Alexander the Pherean, having intelligence of 
theſe negotiations, immediately raiſed an army, and there- 
with entered Maceden. The king met him with another 
army, and a briſk engagement enſucd, wherein the Macedo- 
an gaining the victory, he marched ftrait on to Lariſſa the 
capital of Theſſaly the inhabitants of which opened their gates 
to him, and their example was followed by the moſt conſi- 
derable places in that country, the king promiſing to reſtore 
them all to their liberty; which, however, he was ſo far 
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from performing, that he put gariſons into every one of 
them, ſo that the Thgſalians quickly found they had only ex- 
changed one tyrant for another. Upon this they applied to 
the Thebans to deliver them from both. Pelopidas was choſen 
to command a body of troops ſent for this purpoſe; and 
the reputation of ſo great a captain effected almoſt as much 
as could have been expected, if the whole power of Thebes 
had been employed in this enterprize; for Alexander imme- 
diately began to execute the treaty he had formerly made 
with the The//alians, and to quit Lari//a, and other cities which 
had been put into his hands. Alexander of Pherea alſo be- 
gan to act with greater moderation, and the preſence of Pe- 
lopidas diffuſed a quiet hitherto unfelt in theſe parts*. In 
this time Ptolemy Alorites, the baſe fon of Amyntas, began 
to plot againſt king Alexander, and drew ſuch a number of 
the Macedonian lords to his intereſt, as made the king's au- 
thority very precarious ; he therefore applied to Pelapidas, in- 
treating him, ſince he had quitted Theſſalia, to act as umpire 
in the diſputes between him and Ptol-my in Macedonia. Pe- 
lopidas, conſenting to what he deſired, marched immediately 
into Macedonia ; and, having there ſettled all things to the 
ſatisfaction of both parties, it was agreed, that Philip, the 
king's youngeſt brother, ſhould be put into his hands as a 
hoſtage, and, with ſome other young noblemen of Macedon, 
be carried to Thebes, whither Pelopidas at preſent departed, 
and immediately after king Alexander was lain, and the king- 
dom transferred to his brother ®. What were the original 
ſources of theſe diſputes in Macedon, hiſtorians do not inform 
us; but it is moſt likely that the factions, formerly ſubſiſting 
in this kingdom, and which Amyntas ſo hardly kept under, 
began to revive. However it was, of this we are certain, 
that on the death of Alexander, all things fell into great con- 
fuſion, infomuch that the queen-mother thought neither her- 


ſelf nor her children ſafe, even as to their lives and private 
fortunes. 
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Perdictas ſhould have mounted the throne on the demiſe pærdie. 
of Alexander, and he did accordingly claim it; but was far cas II 


from obtaining a peaceable poſleffion. Pauſanias, a prince 
of the royal houſe, ſet up for the kingdom as well as he, and 
was at firſt fo grateful to the people, that the whole family 
of Amyntas were in the utmoſt danger. It happened fortu- 
nately for them, that the Athenians about this time ſent I 
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crates with a ſmall fleet to prepare things for the ſiege of 
Amphipolis ; to him therefore on his arrival Eurydice applied 
herſelf ; and on her intimation to him of the difficulties ſhe 
was under, Iphicrates with great alacrity repaired to the place 
of her reſidence. After the firſt civilities were over, Eury- 
dice placing her two ſons upon her knees, ſhewed them to J- 
phicrates, and then putting the eldeſt into his hands, and pla- 
cing the other upon his knee, ſhe ſpoke to him thus: Ge- 
«© nerous Athenian, you know perfectly well how tenderly 
« Amyntas the father of theſe orphans loved your country, 
« and how ſincere an affection he had for yourſelf, whom 
< he adopted for a ſon ; by this double tie therefore you are 
© bound to ſuccour my diſtreſſed family. The friendſhip my 
© huſband had for the Athenians his dear allies, and his pecu- 
% liar tenderneſs for you, muſt conſpire to fill your breaſt 
« with the ſentiments of a brother in reſpect to theſe or- 
«© phans“ . Iphicrates, moved by the queen's tears and intrea- 
ties, eſpouſed her cauſe, turned his arms againſt Pauſanias, 
and compelled him to retire out of Macedon *. Perdiccas had 
litcle more quiet from this friendly interpoſition of the Athe- 
nians; for ſcarce was Pauſanias retired before Ptolemy Alo- 
rites pretended to the throne, and by degrees wrought him- 
ſelf into favour ſo with the people, that he outed his brothers, 
aſſumed the enſigns, and diſcharged the functions, of a king. 
Perdiccas did not, however, quit his title, tho* only a ſmall 
part of the country owned it. He had always hopes, that ei- 

ther the Athenians or Thebans would ſupport him ; but they, 
being much embarraſſed at home, neglected all his ſolicita- 
tions; till at laſt Pelopidas, moved with compaſſion towards 
the brother of a king with whom he had treated, drew to- 
gether a few mercenaries, and, with no other authority than 
what he derived from the reputation of his virtue, marched 
towards Macedonia, in order to reſtore this deprived prince. 
Ptolemy raiſed an army to oppoſe him, and when their forces 
drew near to each other, he made privately ſuch offers to 
Pel;pidas's mercenaries, that they immediately deſerted him, 
and went over to Alorites ; yet this deſertion did not quiet 
Prolemy's fears, who looked upon this as an eſcape only for 
the pretent ; and fearing the reſentment of Pelopidas much 
more than many armies, he, of his own motion laid down 
his arms, and referred the difference between himſelf 
and his brother to that general's deciſion. He having declar- 
ed, that the crown belonged to Perdiccas, the Macedonians 
ſo readily came into his ſentiments, that Ptolemy was forced 
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to ſubmit?. Pelopidas, fearing that, as ſoon as he was 
withdrawn, all things might fall again into confuſion, took 
hoſtages on both ſides; from Perdiccas his brother Philip, 
who was to have been ſent to Thebes before ; from Ptclemy 
his ſon Philoxenus, with ſeveral young men his companions ; 
and thus an end was put to all diſturbances here for the pre- 
ſent. Eurydice doubtleſs was not a little fearful of giving 
up her darling Philip into the hands of ſtrangers ; her con- 
cern, however, was ſomewhat abated, from the conſidera- 
tion of the worth of Pelopidas, whom ſhe earneſtly beſought 
to take care of his educatian, which he not only promiſed, 
but very exactly fulfilled. On his return to Thebes, he placed 
the young prince in the hands of Epaminondas his friend, who 
had in his houſe a Pythagorean philoſopher of great reputa- 
tion. Under his care Philip learned the principles of philoſo- 
phy, and under Epaminondas himſelf he acquired the art of 
war. Thus his exile became beneficial, not only to himſelf 
but his country; and he acquired amongſt foreigners thoſe 
abilities which enabled him afterwards to triumph over them. 
This was eſpecially owing to his making Epaminondas his mo- 
del ; for by ſtudying that great man's temper and diſpoſition, 
he joined qualities which are ſeldom met with together, that 
is, indefatigable activity and a ſteady compoſure. As for his 
temperance, juſtice, diſintereſtedneſs, and candor, thoſe 
Philip meddled not with, as ſuiting little with his temper and 
circumſtances :. Perdiccas in the mean time governed Ma- 
cedon with a mediocrity of fortune, till he came to be en 

in a war with the Hhyrians, a very martial nation, the anti- 
ent hereditary enemies of his ſubjects. Againſt theſe Perdic- 
cas, at the head of a very conſiderable army, marched as ſoon 
as poſſible, that he might hinderthem from plundering the coun- 
try. A general engagement quickly enſued, wherein the Mace- 
donians were routed with great ſlaughter, and, which was ſtill 
worſe, with the loſs of their king, who left behind him a ſcn 
named Amyntas, then in his infancy ; who, tho” the lawful 
heir of the kingdom, was unable to govern it; ſo that now 
a field was opened to civil diſſentions, while at the ſame 
time the kingdom groaned under the weight of a foreign war 2. 
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A. 


Bacenum, a city in Sicily, deſcribed, 238, note O. 
| Abantes, farſt inhabiters of Eubæa, 540. Mention- 
ed with honour by Homer, ibid. 
Has, who, 540. Killed, 541. 


Abdymon dethrones the king of Cyprus, 402, 403- Killed, 


45145 taken by Philip of Macedon, 8. 

Acarnania deſcribed, 27, & ſeq. 

Acarnanians, their war with Athens, and the cauſe thereof, 
1, & ſeq. Greatly addicted to the Macedonians, 28. Re- 
ject the alliance of the Romans, ibid. Subdued and become 
part of the province of Achaia, 30. 

Acęſta in Sicily, vid. Segeſta, 81. By whom founded, ibid. 

Acheus aſſiſts the Byzantines, 337. Gained over by the Rho- 
dians, 338. 

R. — of the four quarters of Syracuſe, 74. Forced 
by Dionyſius, 154. Taken by the Carthaginmans, 165. 
Delivered up to the Romans, 291, & ſeq. 

Acre, when and by whom built, 89. Deſcribed, 278, S. 
Where ſituated, ibid. 

Actor, furſt king of gina, 528. | 

Adranum, a city in Sicily, 8 3: Famous for the temple of 


Adranus, tutelar god of the Siculi, ibid. 


Adrian's 
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Adrian's kindneſs to the Athenians, 22. 

Faces, tyrant of Samos, 423. 

I. treachery to the Jonians, 437. 

FEacus, king of Zygina, 528. Famous for his piety and juſ- 
tice, ibid. | 

Adepſum in Eubea, its hot waters, deſcribed, 8 28. 

. iſland, deſcribed, 67. "Mn 

Agean fea deſcribed 447, R. Iflands in it, 448, & ſeq. 

Ægeates, whence ſo called, 583. 

gina, iſland, deſcribed, 526, & ſeq. Its trade, &c, 528. 
By whom ſubdued, 531. Declared free by the Romans, ib. 

Egineans invaded by the Samians, 421. Their revenge on 
them, 428. 

Emathia, Macedonia why ſo called, 546. Deſcribed, 553. 

Emilius joins the Rhodian fleet, 347, & ſeq, 

Enos, a city in Icaria, 465. | 

Enos betrayed to the Macedonians, 341. 

Muolian iſlands deſcribed, 86. 

Zolians, their original, Government, 57. Religion, 
60. Trade, &c. 61, & ſeq. Firſt inhabiters of Leſbos, 453. 

AEolis in Aſia Minor deſcribed, . 52. Its twelve cities, 52, 53. 

AEolus, firſt king of the Siculi, 9a. 

fEropas, king of Macedon, 587. 

ropus, guardian of Macedon, 608. His anſwer to Ageſi- 

laus's meſſage, ibid, The regal authority transferred to 

him, ibid. 

Æſculapius worſhipped at Cos, 466. 

AMſirians, where ſituate, 5 56. 

Etna, a burning mount, in S:cily, 85. Cauſe of poetical 

ftictions, ibid. 

Agathocles, tyrant of Sicily, his birth and education, 215, & 
ſeq. Riſe and ſucceſs, 216. Narrowly miſſes being mur- 


dered, 218. His perjury and cruelty to the Syracuſians, 


ib. & ſeq. Proclaimed king, 219. Defeated, 220. Car- 
ries the war into Africa, ib. & ſeq. His ſucceſs there, 221, 
& ſeq. Treachery to Ophellas, 227. Returns into Sicily, 
- and reduces it, ib. & ſeq. Deſerts Africa, 228. His cru- 


elty in Sicily, 228. Subdues part of /taly, 229. His death 
and character, 230. 


Agathyrna, a city in Sicily, 83. 
Agefilaus, meſſage to Æropus, 608. | 
Agnon (ent by the Athenians againſt the Macedonians, 600. 
Agragas, the city of, vid. Agrigentum, 77. 
— — the river of, 
Agrigentum in Sicily deſcribed, 77, 78. When and by whom 
founded, 89. The famed buildings of it, 100. Beſieged 


by 
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by the Carthaginians, 144. Abandoned to them, 146. 
Betrayed to the Romans, 304. 
Ajax, king of Salamis, builds a temple at Olbus in Cilicia, 


Ae. a city in Sicily, 83. 
Alala, the Macedonia huzza, 580. 
Alceus, famous lyric poet, where born, 450. A coward, 


454. 
Alcetas, king of Macedonia, 587. 


Alcibiades invades Sicily, 116, & ſeq. Recalled to Athens, 


119. 

4 prince of Macedon's ſtratagem againſt the Perſian 
embaſſadors, 590. His ſpeech to the Athenians, 595. Warns 
them againſt Mardonius, 597, & ſeq. His generoſity to 
the Argives, 598. 

- IT. ſucceeds Amyntas II. 610, & ſeq. Outwits the 
Theſſalians, ibid. & ſeq. His death, 6171. 

- the Pherean wars againſt the king of Macedon, 610. 

Agæ, a city in Eubea, deſcribed, 539 

Aliacmon, a river in Macedonia, 562. 

Almepians, where ſituate, 556. 

Althamenes abandons Crete, why, 313. 

Amalthea, one of Fupiter's nurſes, 377. 

Amaſis's letter to Polycrates, 425. Ureaks his alliance with 
him, why, 426. 

hus, a city of Cyprus, 392. Famous for a temple of 
Venus, ib. | 

Amathuſa, part of Cyprus, 394. | 

Amathufians ſacrifice to Oneſilus, why, 400. 

Aminias, a Rhodian commander, killed, 332. 

Anpbaxitis, the region of, deſcribed, 554. 

Ampbicrates, king of Samos, wars againit gina, 421. The 
time when, ib. ; 

Amphipalis beſieged by Brafidas, 603. 

Ampbipolus of Syracuſe, his office, 212. Years computed by 
is government, 76. * 
Amphitryon kills the king of Cephalenia, and conquers the iſ- 
land, 524. . ö 
Amyntas, king of Macedon, 587. His reception of the Per- 

an embaſſadors, 589. Leal for the Perſians, 592. 
— cuts off the uſurper, 608. Aſſerts his right to the crown, 
ibid. & ſeq. Forced to abandon it, 609. Reſtored, ibid. 

Defeated by the Olynthians, ibid. Reduces them, 610. 

Anapis, a river of Sicily, 76. a 

Anapas, a river of Sicily, 86. 

Anaxiles, ſeizes Zancle, 89. 3 

Anaxerchus the philoſopher pounded to death, by Nicacreon, 

402. | Andr anadgrus, 
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Andranodorus, ſon-in-law to Hiero, 253, Debauches young 
Hier onymus, 254. Becomes head of a party, 260. Sub- 
mits to the ſenate, 261. Choſen magiſtrate, 262. Un- 
dermines the republic, ib. & ſeq. Put to death, 263. 

Andrians anſwer to Themiſtocles, 494. Beſieged by him, 
ibid. | ; 

Androclus, leads the Jonians to Epheſus, 47. Aſſumes the 
royal authority, ib. 

Androgeus murdered at Athens, 379. His death puniſhed 
with a peſtilence, ib. | 

Andromachus reſtored to Achæus by the Rhodians, 338. 

Andres iſland deſcribed, 493. Subdued by the Athenians, + 
— — metropolis of the iſland beſieged by Themi/tecles, 
494. Its ruins deſcribed, ib. | 

Anius king of Delos, 50g. 

Antandros, iſland, why 2 called, 493. 

Anticyra, famous for its hellebore, 544. No iſland of that 
name, 545. | ; 

Antigonus invades Rhodes 323, & ſeq. 

Antiachus the Great ſucceſs in Cilicia, 343, & ſeq. Anſwer 
to the Rhodians, 344. Forced to retire into Sardis, 
347- Defeated at ſea, 348. And land, 349. 

Antipbon's biting anſwer to Dionyſius, 177. 

Antiſſe, a city in Lesbos, deſcribed, 450. 

Apanomeria, the harbour of, 472. No anchorage, for ſhip- 
ping there, ib. ; 

Apaturian feſtival, whence, 59, & note. 

Apelles, where born, 467. 

Apocalypſe, the houſe of, at Pathmos, 466. 

Apollo Gryneus, 53- 

— — Didymeus, 60. 

Branchides, 61. 

Apollo, his temple at Delos deſcribed, 497. His ftatue, ib. 
Offerings how performed, 499. Oracle, 500. 

Apollocrates left to command the citadel of Syracuſe, 195. 
Surrenders it to Dion, 201. | 

Apollonia, a city in Macedon, 550, & D. 

Apollonides's ſpeech to the Syracufians 267, & ſeq. 

Appius, Claud. ſent into Sicily, 240, 244. Enters Meſſana, 
245. | Marches againſt Hippocrates, 269. 
teras, king of Crete, 375, note, & 377. 

eron, a City of Crete, 368. Why fo called, ib. 

Arcadia, a city in Crete, deſcribed, 368. 

Archagathus, ſon of Agathacles, defeated in Africa, 227. 
Killed, 228. 
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Archeanax, tyrant of Lesbos, 454. 
Archelaus, general of Mithridates, his expedition into ker, 


11. Defends the city of Athens, 13. Betrayed by two 
ſlaves, 16. 


 Archelaus, king of Macedon, 606. Raiſes the reputation of 


the Macedonians, 60%. A lover of learning, ib. His 
death, ib. 


Archias one of the Heraclidæ, founder of Syracuſe, 89. 

Archilichus, where born, 486. Particulars of his liſe and 
character, ib. 

Archimedes's curious ſhip built for Hi, zero, 251, & feq. Brave 
defence of Syracuſe, 274. Machines deſcribed, 275, & 
ſeq. Death and character, 293, & ſeq. Other wonderful 
engines, 295. His tomb diſcovered by Cicero, 297. 

Archipelago, vid. Agean ſea, 447, R. 

Argeus, king of Macedon, 586. His character, 76. 

Argæus ſeizes the crown of Macedon, 609. 

Argis, why honoured by the Delians, 500. 

Argives conquer Macedonia, 565. 

Artadne's rape and feſtival, 48a, 483. 

Arion, firſt tragedian, and author of dithyrambic verſe, 


p > - a City in Lesbos, deſcribed, 449. 

Ariſteas, where born, 445, Q. 

Arifleus, ſon of Apollo, the firſt who peopled Ceos, 474- 

Ariflion, tyrant of Athens, 11. 

Ariſta diſcovers a plot againſt the Syracuſian ſenate, 263. 

Ari ſtodemus's ſpeech to Antigonus, 411. 

Ariſtotle, where born, 544. Teaches at Mitylene, 451. De- 
clares his ſucceflor, 452. 

Ar ſinoe, a city in Cyprus, 390. 

Artaxerxes's expedition againſt Cyprus, 403, & ſeq. Forced 
to make peace, 406. 

Artemiſia ſurpiaes Rhodes, 321. Her character, 322. 

Artemiſium, a promontory of Eubæa, 534. 

Artemon, inventor- of tr rams, Cc. at the fiege of 
Samos, 442. 

Artybius, killed by the Cypriets, 400. 

Arviſia, the wine of, famed, 458. 

Aſbeſtos, ſtone, where digged, 536. 


Aſcanian iſlands, whence fo called, 448. Deſeribed, ib. & 


{cq. 
Aſclepiadæ, kings of Rhodes, 318. 3 
A "_ ſent into Steily, 212. Defeated by Timoleon, 


213. 
Afia mi nor, the ſtates of, deſcribed, 33, & ſeq. 


Afarche, 


ID. 

Afearche, of Epheſus, their office, 45. | 

Afterms, king of Crete, the Saturn of the Cretans, 372. 
Marries Europa, 377- 

Atamirus, Jupiter, why fo called, 312. 

Atarneus, why given to the Chians, 462. 

Athenians obtain a conſular army againſt Philip, 8. Their 
tribes, how and from whom named, 7, note. Subdued by 
Sylla, 20. By Cæſar, 21. Honoured by Germanicus, ib. 

4 ian, 22. Their various fates | hang ib. & eq. 
Invited into Sicily, 114. Beaten by the Syracufians, 123, 
& ſeq. Blockaded by the Lacedemonians, 124, & ſeq. 
Beaten before Syracuſe, 125. At ſea, 128, & ſeq. To- 
tally ruined in Sicily, 1 30, & ſeq. Their priſoners cruelly 

treated, 136. Their noble carriage towards Dion, 188: 
War with the Rhodians, 318, & ſeq. Clap up a peace 
with them, 320. Succour Cyprus againſt the Perſians, 

401. Make peace with them, 402. Send Chabrias into 

Cyprus, 404, War with the Samians, 440. Mitylenians 

454. Purify Delos, 500, 501. Baniſh the Pelaſgians out 

of Attica, 510, Their ill ſucceſs in gina, 530, note. 

Fall out with the Perfians, 591. Their anſwer to Alex- 

ander, 596, & ſeq. feat the Perfians, 598. War with 

Perdiccas, b 

Athens, the hiſtory of, from the Achæan league, 1, & ſeg. 
Attempted by Philip, 9. By Bruttius, 12. Beſieged by 
Sylla, 13. Blockaded and famiſhed, 18, 19. Taken and 
plundered; 20. Several revolutions, 22, & ſeq. 

Athas mount deſcribed, 507, note. 

Attalus king of Pergamus aſſiſts the Athenians againſt Philip, 
The tribe Attalis, inſtituted in honour of him, 16. 
Attica, ravaged by Philip, 8. Betrayed into the intereſt of 

Mithridates, 11. Inflaved by Ari/tion, ib. & 19. 

Auxefias, her ſtatue erected by the Epidaurs, 529, note. 
Carried away by the Enginetes, 530, note. Occations an 
enmity between them and the Athenians, 531, note. 

Ariothea, queen of Paphos, kills all her daughters and beric!;, 
409. | 

f u. a river in Macedonia, 563. 


B. 
Bech. defeats the Titans, 375, note. Worſhipped ai 


Naxus, 481. 2 85 
— the famous temple of, near Naxus, 4855. 
at Andres, 494. 


31 Baliſlæ 
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Baliſtæ of Archimedes, deſcribed, 275, note. 

Battus made king of Libya, 4172. Governs with great pru- 
dence, 16. -! 

Berytus, whether in the iſle of Cyprus, 393. 

Beſbicus, iſland, ſeparated from the continent, 447- 

Bion, where born, 445, note, 447, note. 

Biſaltæ, where ſituate, 555. 

Beotarchi, chief magiſtrates of Beotia, 24. 

Bxotians form themſelves into a republic, 23. Their go- 
vernment, ib. & ſeq. Exaſperate the Romans, 24. Sub- 
dued by Flaminius, 27. 

Bogaſi, the two ſtreights of, 416. 

Bolofſus, Homer's houſe ſhewn at, 459. 

Bomilcar choſen general againſt Agathocles, 224. His treach- 
ery, ib. Sent into Sicily, 279. Retires, ib. Returns 
with a large fleet, 288. Forced back, id. 

Brachyllas, Baeotian prætor aſſaſſinated by the Romans, 25. 

Branchide, the oracle of, 60. The prieſts of puniſhed by 
Alexander, 61. 

Brafidas ſent to aſſiſt the Macedonians, 602. His ſucceſs and 
moderation, ib. Joins with the Macedonians, 604. 

Falls out with Perdiccas, ib. 

Briareut, ſome account of him, : 

Bruttius, his expedition againg Archelaus, 12. 

Budorus, a river in Eubæa, 535. 

Butes, king of the Siculi, ga. 

the ſon of Boreas ſettles in Naxus, 482. Puniſhed 

by Bacchus, ib. 

2 war with the Rhedians, 337. Forced to a peace, 
338. = 


C. 
C Alumi, their office, 485. 


Cabiri an account of thoſe deities, 516, note. 
Cadmus, lord of Cos, his faithfulneſs to Gelon, 97, note. 
— arrival at Samothrace, and initiation - into the 

myſteries of Cybele, 520, Marries Harmonia, ib. 

Calippus's murder of Dion, puniſhed, 203. 

Caliſta, iſland, vid. Thera, 471. 

Gallas, a river. in Eubæa, 535. 

Callias, tyrant of Eubæa, wars with the Athenians, $43- 
Goes to Athens and obtains affiſtance againſt Philip, ib 


Cellipelis, ractropolis of Naxus, gives name to the iſland, 481. 
r 5 3 Camerina, 


. 

Camerina, a city in Sicily, deſcribed, 56, 77. When and by 
whom built, 89. Deſtroyed, 96. Forſaken by order of 
Dionyſus, 1 54. | 

Camirus, a city of Rhodes, deſcribed, 307. 

Campanians, their treachery to the Entellines, 157. 

Camps, how formed among the Macedonians, 580. 

Caranus deſcended from Hercules conquers Macedonia, 566. 
Firſt king of it, 583. Is directed by a herd of goats, 
ibid. 

Caria invaded by the Rhodians, 342. Taken from the Rho- 
dians, 359. U , 

Carians, whence ſo called, 418 Firft inhabitants of Samos, 

20. | 

- ia in Cyprus, taken by Demetrius, 409. 

Carpathus's iſland deſcribed, 469. 

Carthaginians, their wars with the Sicilians, 98, & ſeq. De- 
feated by Gelon, 100. Make peace with him, 101. In- 

. vited by the Egeftines, 136. Their cruelty in Sicily, 139. 
141. Beaten by the Syracuſians, 145. Send Amilcar 
againſt Dionyſius, 159. Invade' Sicily, 161, & ſeq. 
100,000 die there of the plague, 168. Defeated by ſea 
and land, ib. & ſeq. Invited by Jcetas, 205. Outwitted 
by Timoleon, 208. Return to Carthage, 210. Invaded by 
Agathocles, 221, & ſeq. Defeated before Syracuſe, 226. 
Invade Sicily, 232. Beſiege Maſſana, 243, & ſeq. De- 
feated by the Raman, 246, & ſeq. Send new forces, 


O. 

. a city in Ceos, deſcribed, 475. 

Caryſtians worſhip Briareus, 5 36. 

Caryſtus taken by the Romans, 342. 

famous for the ſtone e, 536. 

Caſes iſland deſcribed, 469. 

Caſſandria, Potidea, why ſo called, 555. 

Caſſius ſent againſt the Rhodians, 362. Subdues them, 10. 
& 


Catana, a city in Sicily, deſcribed, 72, 73. How deftroyed, 
73. Taken by the Athenians, 119. By Dionyſius, 157. 

Cato ſent againſt his will to take Cyprus, 414. His ſpeech in 
favour of the Rhodians, 357, & leq. | 

Cavarus mediates a peace with the Rhodians, 338. 

Caulonia beſieged by Dionyſius, 173. 

. Cea, alias Ceox, illand, deſcribed, 474. Firſt filk-ſtuffs wrought 

there, ib. 
Ceans, a barbarous cuſtom among them, 475. 


Cecropia, 
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Ceropia, Athens antiently fo called, 13. Taken by the 
Romans, 21. phe 

Celydnus, a river in Macedon, boundary between that and 
Epirus, 562. ä 

Centho, Claudius, takes the city of Chalcis, 8. 

Centuripe, a city in Sicily, 83. 

Cephalenta, vid. Samos, 416. Deſcribed 525. By whom 
conquered, ib. 

Cepharens, a promontory in Eubea, 534. 

Ceramicus, at Athens, 19, & note, 

Ceraftis, Cyprus, why antiently ſo called, 389. 

Ceraunus, where fituate, 469. 

Ceres civilizes the Athenians, 2, not. The feſtivals and 
myſteries of, ib. Reaſons of their inſtitution, and manner 
of performing, ib. 

Corines, a city in Cyprus, deſcribed, 391. 

Cerinthus in Eubæa, by whom built, 539. 

Chabrias's ſucceſs againſt the Perfians, 404. Killed in the 
ſocial war, 319. | 

Chalcidians come into Sicily, 88. 

Chalcidica, where ſituate, 555. 

Chalcis ruined by Cenths, 8. Capital of Eubæa, 532. De- 
ſcribed, 537, 538. 

Chalcedon, king of Exbæa, ſubdues the Thebans, 541. Kil- 
led by Amphytrion father of Hercules, ib. | 

Chares of Lindus, maker of the Coloſſus, 310, C. 

—— the Athenian, his raſh enterprize againſt Perſia, 319. 
Applauded by the Athenians, ib. | 

Chari'us the Samian, his character, 433, note. 

Charybdis, the famed rock, 71. 

Chaſmena, when and by whom built, 89. 

Cheiromocrates, archite& of the temple at Epheſus, 45 

Cher ſis, king of Salamis, 398. 

Chian ſlaves, their faithfulneſs, 464. | 

Chians, their government and kings, 461. Fidelity to the 
Tonians, 437. Subdued by the Perfians, 462. Revolt 
and reduced, 462, & ſeq. Join in the common confe- 
deracy, 463. Subject to the Athenians, ib. Their various 
fates ſince, 464. | 

Chios, land, deſcribed, 457. Famed for its wines, ib. & ſeq. 
And maſtic, &c. ib. paſſ. By whom peopled, 460. 

the city of, deſcribed, 458. Birth-place of Homer, ib. 
Deſtroyed by the Perſians, 463. Beſieged by Phzlip, 
— - Sh . 

Chry/e, one of the Cyclade iflands, 507. 


__ Cicere's 
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Cicera's injuſtice to Archimedes, 294. His joy on diſcorezidg 


his tomb, 29 297- 
Gamolean earth deſcribed, 480. 


C:molis, iſland, deſcribed, ib. 


Crmon's ſucceſs againſt the Per 1. Carries the bones 
of Theſeus to Athens, 505. are 

Cinyras, his vaſt wealth, Became a proverb, ib. 

Cios defeated, 238. . ib. 

Ciræns, Arn e 535 


ee uered by Caranus, 584. 


ä — princeſs of Rhodes, her great learning, 316. 
Cieabulus, king of Rhodes, 316. One of the ſeven wile 


men, ib. 
* king of Sparta s contempt of Mſæandrus 's riches, 
, Publius, his ee ee ee 


& ſeq 
Caidur, a city in Doris, 5. — 


Coes, . —— king of Loſber, 455. Stoned, 26. 
Cain, where firſt made, 528. ---of 575 
G Tarteſſus, 421. 

the ſtate of, 42. 

CNET 310, & C. Overturned, 311. Its weight, 


oo the Samian, his character, 433, note 

Copais, deſcribed, 26, note. 

Corcyra, iſland, deſcribed 521, & ſeq. 

of that iſland, ib. 

government, navigation, &c, 521 & irq. 

T to the Greeks, 522. Protected by the Samiam, 

423. ar with the Corinthians, 599. Cauſe of the 

war, * Submit to Alexander, ib. 
Corinthians 


Corcyreans, their 
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Corinthians reſtore to Syracuſe, 211. War with the 
Samiant, why, 42 ith the Corcyreans, 599. 

Cornelius . cabals againſt Marcellus, 301.  Subdues 
the reſt of Sicily, 300. | 

Corobius ſent with acolony to Plates, an iſland of Libya, 471. 

Coronæa, plundered by — Romans, 2 

Corybas goes into Phrygia, 520. named from 
him, ib. FF 

Cas, ifland, deſcribed, 466. Taken Macareus and given 
to Nicander, 453- Refuſe to rth and Water to the 
Meſſengers of Darius, 468. — by Mithridates, ib. 
By the Romans, ib. Eaſed of their Tribute by Claudius, ib. 

——— of che iſland, deſcribed, 466. „ 


chi in Crete, their 3 385. 


Craterus, his treaſon againſt Archelaus, 6o7. 

Cres, one of the Curetes, 742 note. King of Crete, 276. 

Cretans, whence, 370 Thew 373. - Govern- 
ment, kings, &c. 2 & ſeq. Come into Sicihy, 89, & 
373. Their. laws, 380, & ſeq. Degeneracy, 382. Re- 
duced into a common wealth, 38 88 Their civil rene goo. 
Enilaved by the Romans, ib. & ſeq. 

Cretan ſea, the ifles of, 469, & 1cq. 

Crete, land, deſcribed, 364, & ſeq. By whom firſt - 


ted, 270. The kings ot, 5 0. & K. Subducd 
dy the Roman, 386. & 

Cretes, king of Crete, 374. a i ſeq. a 

Creteus, king of Crete, 383. Killed, ib. 

Cuma the Sybil, her tomb, Fan 

Curetes, antient Cretans, deſcribed, 370. Their origin, 371 
The fame with the Abantes, 540. Why called Caretes, 
5. note, * N 

Gadias, a famous painter, Aden, 477. 

Cane, the fountain of, when ſprung, 88. 

Cychreus, firſt king of Salamis, 531. Appoints 2 his 
Succeſſor, ib. 

Cyclades, iſlauds, hence ſo called, 448. Deſcribed, 474, 
«ay. - * | 

Cyclopes, the able of, 85. Who they were, 87. 

Cydon reigns in Crete, » & note. r 

Cydonia, a city in 2 deteribad, 66. By whom founded, 


3 


428. \ 
Cyme, al. Cuma, metropolis of Eolis, 53 Dt 
Cypriots Oppreſſed by the Perfians, 397. Aſſiſted by. the I- 


onians, 399. Make peace with Pals, 402. Place Ewvagoras 
upon the throne 403. Invaded by Ochus, 407. By = 
T , 
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lemy, 408. By Demetrius, 409. Subdued, 477. 

Recovered by Ptolemy, 412. Subdued by the Romans, ib. 

* iſland, deſcribed, 389, & ſeq. How divided, 394 
Climate, government, 295, & ſeq. Kings and petty 
kingdoms, 396, 397. en by Cyrus, 397. 

Gyrene, by whom built, 473. | k 

Cythera, iſland, deſcribed, 525. — the worſhip of 
Venus, 526. 

Cytherea, whether in Cyprus, ,39 3. 

Cythnus, iſland, deſcribed, 476, 477- 


D 


Adalus's treachery to Minos, 92, 379. 
D Damagetizs king of Rhodes, — e the daughter 
of Ariflomenes, ih. 
Damotetis, a Rhodian magiſtrate, killed, 333. —.— 
Damias, who, 529, note. | — 
nr ef tyrant 's happineſs, 182. FY | 
Daphneus beats the Carthaginians, 145. Put to death by 
Dionyſus, 152. 
Dardanus, where born, 520. Founds the Trojan kingdom, 
th. 
Darius. Hyftaſpts, one of Cambyſes's $ (wag 
— 22 the Leman, 435, & leq. 


Ks... OTA Perſia, his . attempt on Sy- 
8 588, & whe k Againſt Athens, 591, & leq. | 
Daſfarets, where ſituate 


» 553 

Datis's reſpect for Diana” 5 temple 498. Defeated by M. 1 
tiades, 592. 

Deciarche at 3 Dole office, w_ 

Delians, their government, 3 

the ns, 66. 

Delos, iſland, 495- 4 = temple plundered by Arche- 
laus, 11. Why ſo called, 496. Its temples, 497. 
Reverenced by the Perfians and others, 498. The oracle, 
500. The iſland purthed, 75. & ſeq. Annual proceſſion made 
there by the dfthenians, 5. 

—mctropolis of it, deſcribed, 502. 

Delphi, or Delphos, the temple of, plundered by Sylia, 15. 
Demarata, the ambitious . of Hiere, 253. Aſpires 
to the throne, 361, 263 t to death, 266. 
Demaretia, a Sicilian coin, whence ſo called, 101. 

Vor. VII. 4 K 


uards, his requital to 
the confederates, 


' Conquered by 


Demetrius 
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Demetrius ſon of Antigonus, inveſts the city of Rhodes, 324, 


& ſeq. Deviſes the Helepolis, 327. Forced to raiſe the 
ſiege, 334+ Some inſtances of his clemency, 335, & ſeq. 
Invades Cyprus, 409, & ſeq. Beſieges Salamis, 410. 
Subdues the iſland, ib. & ſeq. Loſes it, 412. 


Demoſthenes ſent into Sicily, 122. Surprizes Epipole, 125. 


Beaten before Syracuſe, ib. At ſea, 127, & ſeq. In great 
diſtreſs, 129. Forced to ſurrender, 131. Put to death, 
135. 


-l The orator, Poiſons himſelf at Cythera, 526. 
Deucalion, king of Crete, 383. Renews the Alliance with 


the Athenians, ib. 


Dia, a city in Eubwa, by whom built, 539- 


* Diagoras I. king of Rhodes, 316. Head of the Diagoridæ, 


ib 


BW IN 7 his reign and progeny, 315. Dies of joy, at 


a 


his ſons ſucceſs in the olympic ſports, ib. 


— the firſt Atheiſt, where born, 479. 


— 4. of Eretria, . 
Diana Hs her temple.at Epheſus deſcribed, 44, & ſeq. 


46. 
ning Triclaria, the feaſt of, 61. The inhuman ſacrifi- 


ces offered at it 


by the Athenians, ib. 


Diana, her feſtival at Syracuſe, 283, W. 


* 


— worſhipped at Icaria, 465. Her medal, ib. 


Dicte, a mountain in Crete, deſcribed, 369. 
Dietys, Cretenſ. an account of him, 384. 
Dinocrates, the Sicilian general, defeated 18 229. 


— Macedonian general, defeated by the 
Dinomanes's treachery to Hieronymus, 259. Choſen 


1aNsS, 343- 


one of 


the magiſtrates, 262. 


Diocles's barbarous fury againſt the A#benian prifoners, 133. 


Cauſes Hermocrates to be baniſhed, 142, 143. 


Dion's character, &c. 185. His brave ſpeech to Dionyftas I. 


2 C. Falſely accuſed to Dionyſius II. 187. Baniſhed, ib. 
& leq. Returns to Syracuſe, 191, Strives to aboliſh ty- 
ranny, ib. & ſeq. Seizes on the capital, 192. Defeats 
Diamſius s troops, ib. & ſeq. His brave anſwer to him, 
194. Oppoled by Heraclides, ib. & ſeq. Forced to fly to 
the Leontmi, 197. Recalled to Syracuſe, 198. His ſpeech 
to the ſoldiers, 199. Relieves the capital, 200. Baſely 
9 ” Calippus, 207. 5 

? » 4aYs. the foundation of rann), 1 „& . 
Choſen generaliflimo, 151. Obtains a ms De. 
clares himſelf king of Syracuſe, 152. Makes _ 


1 


e 


I 


Imil:ar, 154. Outwits the Syracufians, 156. Diſarms 
them, 157- | 

Wars againſt the Carthaginians, 158. His army and fleet, 

ib. Takes Motya, 161. Defeated at fea, 163, & ſeq. 

Beſieged in Syracuſe, 164. In danger of being depoſed, 
165. Defeats the Carthaginians, 168, & ſeq. Rhegians, 
170. Paſſes into /taly, 172. Defeats the Italians before 
Caulum, 173. Takes Rhegium, 175. His barbarity to 
Phyto, ib. Addicted to poetry, 176, & ſeq. IN ſucceſs 
at the olympic games, 177. W ars againſt the Carthagini- 
ans, 179. Defcated by them, ib, Makes peace with them, 

ib. Outains the prize of Poetry at Athens, 180. His death 
and character, ib. & ſeq. His offspring, 184. 

II. ſucceeds his father, 184. His character, ib. Sends 
three times for Plato, 186, & ſeq. His treatment of him, 
ib. & ſeq. Gives a looſe to all vices, 185. Invaded by Dion, 


191. Defeated 193. Forced to flee into /taly, 195. Re- 


covers Syracuſe after ten years abſence 204. Surrenders 
himſelf to Timoleon, 208. Reduced to keep a ſchool at 
Corinth, 209. 

Eutyches, who, 497. 

Dor1ans their original, 54. Government, 57. Settlements 


and Cantons in Aſia, ib. Religion, 60. Settle in Rhodes, 


12. In Crete, 372. 

FCA the rat of, 501. 

Dorieus I. king of Rhodes, 316. 

I. his victories, 317. 

Doris, chief cities of, 53, 54. 

Dracanan, a city in Icaria, 365. 

Drepanum, a city of Sicily, deſcribed, 80. 

Dryphis, the temple of, in Eubea, 535. 

Ducetius, king of Siculi, driven out by the Syracuſians, 9a, 

& ſeq. His great power, ib. not. 

Dulichium, one of the Echinades iſlands, 52 3. 

8 whether the ſame with Epidamnus, 5 50, in 
n. C. 6 


E 


Eier, iſlands, deſcribed, 523. 
Edeſſa, metropolis of Macedon, 553. 
Edonia, where ſituate, 555. 
Egeſta in Sicily, vid. Sege/ta, 81. 
Egeſtines invite the Athenians into Sicily, 115, & ſeq. And 
the Carthaginians, 136, & ſeq. Maſlacred by Agathocles, 
228. 


4 K 2 Elephenor, 
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Elephener, prince of Eubœa, kills his grandfather, 541. Ba- 
pooh 55 Gives proofs of extraordinary valour at Trey, 
542. Killed there, ib. 
Eleufis, the temple of, Ceres's rites performed in it, 3, note. 
Eleuthera, a city in Crete, deſcribed, 368. Taken by Me- 
tellus, 388. 
Ellopia in Eubæa, by whom built, 539. 
Ehma, a city of Macedon, 551. 
Empedecles turns the ftream of two rivers, 79. 
Engyum, a city in Sicily, 84. Taken and ſpared by Mar- 


cellus, 297 

Enna the city of, 8 3. Taken by Dionyſius, 157. Attempt- 
ed by Hamilco, 279. 

Ennenſes put to bad by the Romans, 280. 

Entella ſurprized by the Campanians, 157. 

Eordians, where ſituate, 552. 


crates in Syracuſe, 278. Retires to Agrigentum, 288. 
Defeated, 299. 


Epidamnus, a city in Macedonia, deſcribed, 549, C. Taken 
by the Corcyreans, 599. | 
Epidaurus, the temple of plundered by Sylla, 15. 


Epidaurians, firſt peoplers of gina, 527, 528. Subdue 
it, 529, & note. 


Epipolæ, the hill of, deſcribed, 76. Surprized by the Athe- 


nians, 120, Taken by the Romans, 284. | 
Epirots, Subdued by the Romans, 30. Sold for ſlaves, 31. 


Epirus, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 30. Subdued and plun- 


dered by the Romans, 30. It various fates ſince, 31. 
Epoptar, at Athens, what, 3, note. | 


Eraſiides, king of Rhodes, 316. 

Erectheus, founder of the rites of Ceres, 3. 

Ereſſus, a city in Leſbos, 449. . 

Eretria, a City in Eubæa, deſcribed, 5 37. 
new, ibid. Taken by the ans, 342. By Phi- 

Eretrian pillar, 537. | 

Erigon, a river in Macedon, 562. 

Erithre deſcribed, 4x. Scat of one of the Silyls, ibid. 


rix, 


| Bp 2» » 9 Ip © 
Erix, a city in Sicily, deſcribed, 81, 232. 
— king of the Siculi, 92. 
Etearchus, king of Crete, 384. 
Evagoras, king of Rhodes, 316. 
— I. king of Cyprus, his attachment to the Perſians, 
401, & ſeq. Baniſhed, 402. 


— II. his noble character, 403. Subdues the whole 
iſland, 404. Invaded by the Perſians, ib. & ſeq. Forced 
to a peace, 406. Murdered, ibid. 


— — II. driven out by his uncle, 407. Put to death, 


Eubea, iſland, deſcribed, 532, & ſeq. Whence called Ne- 
gropont, 533. By whom firſt inhabited, 539. Its govern- 
— 541, & ſeq. Invaded by Philip, 543. Its different 

tes, 544 

Eubæans, great mariners, 541. Their tyrants, 542. By 
whom conquered, 544. 

Eudamas's ſucceſs againſt Antiochus, 348. Defeats the Syrian 
fleet, ibid. | 

Euelthon, king of Salamis's treatment of Pheretima, 398. 

Euenus, the Apollonian ſhepherd the ſtory of, 550 & 551, D. 

Eumenes II. rewarded by the Romans, 350. Oppoſed by the 
Rhodians, ibid. 

Eumolpide, Ceres's prieſthood in their family, 4, note. 

Eumolpus, the ſuppoſed inſtitutor of Ceres's rites, 3, note, 

Euripides, intimate with Archelaus, 6079. His memory ho- 
noured with a tomb by him, ibid. | 

Euripus, the ſtreights of, deſcribed, 533, note. The iſles of, 

44. 

E 4 comes to Crete, 372. How and by whom carried 
off, . | 

fn city in Macedonia, 5 53. 

Euryalum taken by the Romans, 285. 

Eurydice, her ſpeech to the Athenian general, 612. 


Eurymedon ſent into Sicily, 122. Killed by the Syracuſſans, 
127. 


7 
Euryſaces, king of Salamis, 532. 


Euxine ſea, &c. Antient origin of its formation, 519. The 
more probable one, ibid. 


F. 


Amageſia, metropolis of Cyprus, antient Salamis, 291. 
How built, ibid. & M. 
Faro de Meſſina, vid. Meſſina, yo. 
Flaminius ( Quinctius) ſubdues the Beotians, 27. 
Funeral verſes, vid, Nenie, 476. Galeog ra, 


r Pr 
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Can bm the tower of, deſcribed, 282, U. Surprized 
by the Romans, 284. | 

Gala, a city in Sicily, deſcribed, 77. By whom built, 89. 
Taken and enſlaved by Galen, 96. Belieged by the Carte. 
grmans, 152, & ſeq. Taken, 153. 

— the river of, 77. 

Galan women, their bravery, 133. 

Gellray dns Sie 7 in Minerva's temple, 147. His charac- 
ter, 146, | 

Celan becomes tyrant of Syracuſe, 96, & ſeq. His behaviour 
towards the Greets, y. Deteats the Carthaginians, 106. 
His moderation towards them, 101. Deſigns to ſerve un- 
der the Lacedemonians and Aehenians againſt the Per ian, 
ibid. Clemency towards his ſubjects, 102. Made king, 


ibid. His ſtatue, how- preſerved, ib. note er, 


bY 
' - the ſon of Hiers's treachery to his father, 2.53. 
9 — L beßeges Rhegium, 244 
Em, a promontory in Eubæa, 534. 
a city in Eubæa, 536. 
Gremori at Samos, their. office, 422. Murdered, ibid. 
Grbel, mount, vid. tua, 85. 
Goſſons — Rhodians, 327. | Subdue part of 
Crete, 2 c 
Cr. iadne, why fo called, 366. 
Gnoſſus, antient metropolis of Crete, deſcribed, 365. 
Goots, why painted on the Macedonian ſtandards, 58 3. | 
Golgi, a town in Cyprus, 393. Venus worthipped there, ibia 
Gorgus, king of Salamis, expelled by his brother, 398. Re- 
called, 400. 
Gertyns, a city in Crete, deſcribed, 365. Its ruins deſcribed, 
ib. & feq. 
the temple of, 367. By whom built, 366. 
Gortynians ſubdue part of Crete, 386. 
Grasse, the ſtates of, ſubdued by the Romans, 33. 
— the iflands of, deſcribed, 520, & ſeq. 
Greeks, of Afia, their hiſtory, 33, & K ſeq 
Greets come into Sicily, 88. Invade Africa under Agathecies, 
221. Make peace with the Carthaginians, 228. Their war 
with the Perfians, 591, & ſeq. 
Gyarus, iſland, 495. Why uninhabited, ibid. 
Gylippus ſent to relieve the & — 120. Defeated, 121. 


Seizes ſome of the forts, 123- Beaten out by Demofthe- 
nes, 
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nei, 125: Defeats the Athenians, tr. Pleads the cauſc 
of the Athenian captives, 135. 


Gyrtone, capital of the kingdom of Ore/tes, 552. 
H. 


| > gray; ans metropolis of Caria, 53. Why excluded 

* the Dorian contederacy, 60. 

Haloneſus, one of the Cyclades illands, 507. 

Halyens, a river in Sicily, 866. | 2 

Hamilcar, his fleet and army, 99. Defeated and killed by 
Gelen, 200. Sent into Sicily, 212. Defeated 213. Taken 
priſoner, at Syracuſe, 226. Killed, ibid. | 

Hamilcs ſent into Sicily, 278. Comes to relieve Syracuſe, 
286. Dies of the plague, 287. | 

Hannibal ſent into Sicily, 138. His army and fleet, bid. 
Takes and. burns Selinus, 139, and Himera, 140. His 
ſecond army, 14.3- Invades Sicily, ib. & ſeq. Deſeated at 
ſea by the ns, 348. | 

Hanne, general againſt Agathecles, 224. Killed, ib. 

— governor of Meſſana, furrenders it to the Remans, 

— the ſon of Hannibal, beſieges M:ſſana, 243. His 
jucceſs in Sicily, 298. Defeated, 299. Envies — 
ih. Deprives him of his comauſſicu, 303. Flees from Si- 
cily, zol. 

Harmonia, =_ e. 520. 

Harpagus, "ÞDacea, 34 

Hecateus, an account of him, 510, C. 

Hegefsftratus's ſpeech to Leotychides, 439. 4 

Hellenus, the ſon of Deucalian, the ſuppoſed father of the | 
Flellenes, 54 

Helepolis, a warlike machine, deſcribed, 328. 

Heliades ſettle at Rhodes, 312. Admit Phorbas, ib. 

Helicon foretels an eclipſe, which ſurprizes Diony/rus, 189, E. 

Heloris faves Rhegium, 171. Defeated by Diony/ius, 173. 

Hepheftias, metropolis of Lemnos, 508. 

daughter's ſpeech to her murderers, 265. 

— a city in Sicily, 78. Whycalled Mi nos, ibid. — Ca- 
pital of the Lyncęſti, 556. In Crete deſcribed, 368. 

Heraclide invade Peloponneſus, $5. 

Heraclides's character, 194. Cabals againſt Dion, ib. & (eq. 

. Defeats Dianyſius at fea, 195. | 1 

Herean games at Samos deſcribed, 418. 

Hermocrater's ſucceſsful ſtratagem againſt the Athenians, 129, 
& ſeq. His moderation towards their priſoners, 123. 
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Beaten by the Athenians near Abydos, 136. Returns home, 
ibid. 


Hetruſcans defeated by Hiere, 107- 

Hexapylum deſcribed, 281, note. Taken, 184. 

Hiera, iſland, how increaſed; 473- 

Hierapytna, a city in Crete, deſcri » 368. 

Hiero, king of Syracuſe, 105. Wars with the Agrigentines, 
_ Defeats t them, 107. His death, 108. — ib. 
& ſeq. 

—— general of Syracuſe, his character, 236. Rids him 
_ of his auxiliaries, 238. Defeats the Mamertines, ib. Out- 

witted by Hannibal, 239. Makes a treaty with Carthage, 

243- Deſeared by the Romans, 245- Allies with them, 

247. His wiſe government, 248, & ſeq. Generolity to 

the Romans, &c. 249, & ſeq. Prevails on Archimedes to 


prepare ſurprizing engines of war, 251. His _— 25 
Hieronymus ſucceeds Hiero to the crown, 254- wicked 
_ reign, ib. & ſeq. Rejects the advice of Thraſs, _ Breaks 
with the Romans, 257. Allies with Carthage, ib. & * 
Aſſaſſinated, 259. 
Hierophantes, the prieſts of Ceres ſo called, 4, note. ä 
Himera, a city in Sicily, deſcribed, 82. When and by whom 
_ built, 89. Beſieged by Hamilcar, 99- Relieved-by _ 
100. 
—— a river in Sicily, $2, G. 85. vid. & 257, note. 
Hipporchus where born, 554. 
Hipparinus ſeizes on Syracuſe, 204- 
Hippias, tyrant of Athens, expelled, 591. | Refuſes a te- 
treat offered by Amyntas of Macedon, ibid. 
Hippoclus, king o* Chios, murdered, 461. 
Hippocrates, Jn: of Gela, 95. His treachery to the Zan- 


© cleans, 4 
_ 3 » where born, 467, & note T. 
a nobleman of — 256. Perſuades the young 
king to an alliance with Carthage, ib. Forms a plot a- 
gainſt the republicans, 263. Choſen prætor, 266. Cabals 
againſt the Romans, 268. n general of the Leontines, 
26g. His ſtratagem nd thoſe of Syracuſe, 271. En- 
ters the city, 272. * by Marcellus, 278. Dies of 
the plague, 287. | 
Hippodamus builds the city of Rhodes, 30g, B: 
Hippon, tyrant of Meſſana, put to death, 214. 
Hiftteus' s treachery to the Chians, 403- mn for Da- 
rius, 888. 
Haemus er in Macedon deſcribed, 587. 
Homer, where born, 458. | fe os 
+ Heney 


L. ihnen. 


2522. 4 d in Sb, 0. 

Hybla, a city in Sicih, ſcribed, 74. Several cities of that 
name, ibid. 

* Megara, by whom founded, 89. 


Hae tyrant of Yyracuſe, 231. 

„ Iſland, fee Tenos, 462. And Andres, 493. 
2 how 3 at Delos, 499. 

Hyperion, | the Titan, a great aſtronomer, 371- 


I. 


Aliſſus, an antient city of Rhodes, deſcribed, 307. 
afien, where born, 520. Marries Cybele, ibid. 
Taria, iſland, deſcribed, 465, Whence ſo called, ib. 
Tcetas's inhumanity to Diov's family, 204. Becomes . 
the Cantine, ib. & ſeq. Attempts at Syracuſe, 206. 
bſtructs Timoleon's entering Sicily, 207. Defeated by him, 
208. Beſieges the citadel of Syracuſe, 209. Depoſed by 
Timoleon, 211. Put to death with his whole family, 214. 
Icus, iſland, deſcribed, 507. 
Ida, a mountain in Crete, deſcribed, 369. 
ide; Dactyli inbabit mount Ida, 370. 
Idomeneus, king of Crete, goes to the Trojan war, 383. At- 
tempts to ſacrifice his ſon, ib. Forced into Calabria, 384, 
1 & note. Adored by the Cretans, ibid. 
driæus ſent agaipſt Cyprus, 407. 
Imbriau feſtivals deſcribed, 513. 
Imbros, Aland, deſcribed, 513. By whom ſubdued, ib. 
Imilcar ſent with Hannibal into Sicily, 143. Beſieges Agri- 
gentum, 144. Iatercepts the Syracufian fleet, 145. Takes 
Agrigentum, 146. And Gela, 1 35 
2 1 Sent general 
he, ib. And Meena, 1 2 
= 16a. Beat by ſea and land, 168. Kills bimſelf, 170. 
aas, a river in Delos, 502 
Ton the tragedian where Corn, 459, note 8. 
Tonia — 33: Its various fates, 62, & ſeq. 
» Pan- Jonium, what, 58, and note. 
1 Samos, why ſo 3 416. 
Tonian confederacy, what, 58. 


Tonian gulf deſcribed, 520, F. 
Tonians, their . 54. Drive the Carians and Leleges 
— 47- Their government, 57. Cantons and 


cities, 58. Seize on all the Carian women, ib. Their 


reli and trade, 60, 61. Invaded by Cyrus, 62, & ſeq. 
Vor. VII. ; 4 L " Settle 


INDE X. 


Settle in Abdera, 64. Courted by Themiſteeles, ib. & ſeq. 
By Leotychides, 65. Shake off the Perfiax yoke, 66. Their 
various fates ſince, ib. & ſeq. * at Comes, 420. Trea- 
chery to the Chians, 462. 

Hria, the region of, where Gituate, 556. 

Tougous mountain, ies remarkable flower, 5bg. 

Iphicrates's behaviour to Perdiccas Il, 612. Drives * 

nias out of Macedon, ibid. 

1 TA the Nazians, 482. 


ter, one of the Titans, 371. 883 372- 
By whom nurſed, 377. Vill. & note K. 374- 


L. 


Lenin: ſpeech to the Athenians 
with the Maoc:donians, 602. 


0 hians, 

Locke bniſhes the Coloſſus, 310, C. 

Laconic gulfs, the iſles of, 525. 

Lade, the ſea-fight of, 462 The iſle of, 466. 

Levines comes into 2 303. Takes n ibid. 
Completes the conqueſt of that iſland, 304. . Reduces it to 
one province, ibid. 

Lamachus ſent into Sicily, 116. Killed before — 121. 

Laous, a river in Macedon, deſcribed, 561. 

Lapathus, a city in Cyprus, deſcribed, 391. 

. king of Crete, 37T> Carries away Europa, ibid. 

ilds Gortyna, 16. 

Lappa in Crete, taken by Metellus, though defended by O2a- 


Lapytha, one of the four parts of Gyprus, 
Latomie, the priſon of, deſcribed, 76. or 
Latona, where delivered, 496, & 503. 
Law-ſuits, how carried on in Macedon, 573. 
Lebedos, the antient ſtate of it, 42. 
Lemnian women turn Amazons, 512. 
— earth, why famed, 509. How: bigged, ib. In 
great reputation at preſent, ib. 
Lemnians offered human ſacrifices to Juns, 508. Murdered 
by their wives, 512. 


Go 


Lanner 
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Let ifland deſcribed, 507, & ſeq. The labyrinth of, 510. 
By whom firſt inhabited, ib. Its goverment, 512. 
Lentifus, fon of Ptolemy, taken priſoner by Demetrius, 411. 
Generouſly reſtored to his liberty, ib. | 

. Leen ſurpriſes Acradina, 209, 210. 

a city in Sicihy, deſcribed, 28 1, note. | | 

Leontines come into Sicily, 89. Oppreffed by the Syracu | 
frans, 113. Make peace with them, 114. Break it, 
2 


Leontini, a city in Sicily, deſcribed, 73. Taken by the Ro- 
maus, 270. 

— the lake of, deſcribed, 73. 

Leptines made admiral of Dionyſius's fleet, 160. Sinks fifty 
Carthaginian gallies, 161. * Defeated by Mage, 163. 
Diſcharged for his generoſity, 172. Killed by the Car- 
thaginians, 179. — character, ib. 3 | 

t ngya, depoſed tmoleon, 211. 

Leres, the Aland of, defcrived, 466. 7 

Leſbians, from whom deſcended, 452. Their government, 
kings, &c. 453, & ſeq. Subdued by the Mitylenians, 454- 

„ By the Perfians, 455. 2 

Leſbes, iſland, deſcribed, 449. By whom firſt inhabited, 
452. Famed for its wine, 451. 

Leſbus, the ſon of Eopithas, * 4 in Leſbos, 452. Becomes 
king of it, 453. 

Leucadia, peninſula, deſcribed, 29 · Betrayed to the Romans, 
ibid. | 

Leucas, metropolis of Acarnania, 28, & note. Taken by 
Lucius, 29. 

Lencas, iſland, deſcribed, 523. 

Leuci, mountains in Crete, deſcribed, 369. 

Leucippus, king of Rhoades, 453. 

Leutychides drives off the Per ſian fleet, 439, 440 

Lihbæum, the cape of, in Sicily, 69. 

the city of, deſcribed, 80, & 233. 3 

- — the prophetic well of, 80. 3 

Lindia, Minerva, her temple, 307- 

Lindos, an antient city of Rhedes, deſcribed, 307. 

Lipari iſland deſcribed, 86. Whence fo called, ib. 

Lechia, what, 283, W. 

Lombai, what, 283, W. f 

Lucanians hired by Diany/ius againſt the Thurians, 172 

Lucius, Roman general fubdues Acarnania, 29. 


Lucullian coin, 15. | 

Lucullus, Sylla's quæſtor in Greece, ib. & 468. 4 

Lycaftes, king of Crete, 378. | 
yeaſtes, king of Crete, 7 3 Lychaide 


IN D EX. 


— n 333. 


Eyrbnitrr, — . why fo —_ 486. 
Lychas, a city in Crete, deſcribe, 368 


Lycians, whence ſo called, 2 IS” againſt 

XN 351. Neis, Reftored t6 their 
om, . 

Lycoteder, king of ewe, kills Theftur, gg. Tesahs Nie 


concealed in his court, ib. 
1 where ſituate, 556. Invaded by the Maculntivis, 
O4- 
M. 


M ereus ſettles in Leſbos, 452. His reign and conqueſts, 


453: 
Macaris, Crete, ſo called, 365 
Macedonia, — * the Rant, 10. Whence ſo ealled, 


22 8 Its limits, &c. 547, & B. Deſcribed, 5865 
9 


Ute of the deſeription, ib. Its extent, ih. Its 
and woods, ib. & ſeq. Its feas, lakes, Ic. 
climate, Rc. 56x, & ſeq. _ 563. qui 


laws, and kings, 565 & ie 
Macedmians, Argiver, 566. Their laws and caf- 


Ma 
toms, 5 — — ib. & ſeq. Ignorance of ſea 


affairs, 572. Months, Coin, Language, mi- 
litary Ale, &c. TY Mads, of 


and fighting, 579, 3 Kings, 582, & ſeq. Become 
2 on the Per „ 591. Their faithfulneſs to 
592, & Deſeated by the Lynceflhiaies, 604. 


wat $ generoß to the Saminnt, 433. & 
Syloſon, 435, & ſeg. 7 to Lacedemon, 436- 


Forced to leave Pa, 
Aas ſent admiral againſt 3 * Defeated by hir 
Sent —— 


171. Makes peace with him, ib. 
179. Defeated and ry nn by tis valiant 
ſon, ib. | 
Malum, a city in Cyprus, 2. 
Mamercin, tyrant of gras, 39h to death, 214 
Mamertini, who, 231. 2 — — 
ib. Defeated by Pyrrhus, 2 Miere, 2 a 
Marcelli, patrons of the Hellas, 4 * 
Marcellus = into 8:cily, 267. Takes Leontini, 27 o. 


"ne Syracuſe, ** Invents a new machine, ib. * 
—— 


© 4 
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ſeveral cities, 278. Defeats Hippocrater, ib. His finguldx 


„ 285, & ſeq. A plague in his army, 289 
Takes ng ee Her en clement) a. 
292. Takes Engyum, 297. Defeats the Carthaginians, 
299. Unjuſtly accufed, 301. Cleared, ib. How far 

blameable, 302, note. | 

Mardonius's ſucceſsleſs expedition againſt Athens, 391, & 
 _ Againſt Greer, 593, & ſeq. Defeated and killed, 5 
Adarmora, the ſea of, whence ſo called, 444, ih 
Marypeſſus's mount, famed for marble, 486. 
Maftic of Chios, famed, 458. 
Maftiffs of Adramon, * 83. 
Mauſolzum,, of Artemiſia, at Halicarnaſſus, 53. 
Mauſolus, king of Caria, oppreſſes the Rhodiats, 420. 
Megabrfus's hapleſs meſſage to Amyntas, 589. & 
Mrgara, taken and razed by the Romans, 278. 
AMegareans war with the Samians, 422. | 
Melanchrus, tyrant Mes, driven out by Pittacus, 4.54. 
Aﬀeles, river in Toma, 38. WED 
* whence, 478. Cruelly treated by the Athenians, 
Meliſſa, one of 


Mehfſe 
Mehſeus introduces worſhip into Crete, 377. 


and famous for wine and honey, 479. Invaded by the 
Athenians, 478. Subdued by the Romans, 479. 
Menelaus defeated by Demetrius, 411. Detends Salamis, 
410. Taken priſoner, 411. 
Aﬀeneſerchus, tyrant of Eubæa, wars with the Thebans, 542. 
Applies for aid to the Athenians, ib. 
Mericis ſurrenders Acradina, to the Romans, 291, & ſeq. 
Meriones, king of Crete, ſignaliaes himſelf at Troy, 384. A- 
dored by the Cretans, ib. 
Meronea taken by the Macedonians, 341. | 
Meſſma, al Meſſana, a eity in Sicily, 2. Whence fo called, 
46, Taken by the 3 ib. Re- 
built by Dionyſus, 170. A | aginians, 
2%. K ſeg. Relieved by the Romans, 241. Cloſely be- 
fieged by Hanno, 243. i : 
— — the of, deſcribed, 70. 
Metellus ſent into Crete, 387. | 
Subdues the fland, 389. Triumphs and is ſurnamed Cre- 
treus, ibid. 


AMethymna, a city of Leſbos, deſcribed, 450. 


Metrodorus, 


Melos, iſland, deſcribed, 498. Abounds with iron mine, 


Quarrels with Pompey, 388. 
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. Metrodorus, where born, &c. 459, & note. 


Micri Camini, the iſland of, 473. 

Aicythus, regent of Rhegium, bis honeſt adminiſtration, tog. 
Retires tato Greece, ibid. 

Milefans, their ftate and character, 48. How cultiva- 
ted and reformed by the Parians, 49. Tranſplanted by 
the Per ans, 50. 

Miletum, or Anke,, by whom founded, 48. The ſtate of 
it deſcribed, _ & ſeq. The tyrants of it, 51, 5a. The 
tragedy of, 

AMilinus, king 57 Crete, 377. 

Miltiades, Athenian general's victory at Morathon, 487. 
Fruitleſs attempt on Paros, 488. 

Minoa,' by whom built, g9. + 

Minos gives laws to Crete, 372. Whotfe fon he was, ibid. 
His reign, 377: Fleet, wars, &c. ibid. & ſeq. Cruelty 
to the Avhemans, 3709. War with Cocalus, ibid. Mur- 
dered, 380. His bus, ibid. & ſeq, Minotaur, deſcribed, 


Aide, king of Pontus, ſends an army into Greeee, 11. 

Mitbridates VII. Defeated by the Rhodrans, 361. 

Aſitylene, metropolis of * 450. Its worthies, ibid. The 
ſeat of learning, 451. Taken by Afemnon, 456. 

Aitylenians war with the latens, 484. Highly favoured 
by Alexander, 456. 

Abnemefyne, whence ſo called, 37r. 

Manas fells the Coloſſus, 311. 

Aorgantia, vid. Murgentium, 7 5 

Morgetæ, who, 73. 

Mot ber, a title given to the chief goddeſs, 84. &H. 

Aetya, deſcribed, 160. Taken by Bages, ibid. & ſeq. 

Munychia, repaired by Adrian, 22. 


Murgentium, a city in Sicily, deſcribed, 73. Surrendred to 
Hamilco, 2 


Muftai, of . what. 3, note. 

MAutines's valour maintains the Carthagimans in Sicily, 298. 
&. ſeq. Envied by Hanne, &c. 299. 
land, 300. Betrays Agrigentum to the Romans, 304- 
— 


y tacm, 35. 
MAyconians ſubject to baldneſs, 491. Their character, 492. 
Myconus, iſland deſcribed, 
Aygdonia, a province in n Macedon, 546. Where ſituate 


554+ 
Mylæ, a city in Sicily, deſcrided, 238, & N. 


Myllos, an undecent ſtatue in the temple of Ceres, 4, note. 
Aynians ſettle in Lacedæmon, 470. Their treachery, ibid. 

Eſcape, ibid. Settle at There, 471. 
Myrmidons, 
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Afyrmidons, whence ſo called, 527. Inhabitants of what 
place, ibid. | 
Myron, a famed ſtatuary, 419. 


Adyrfalus, tyrant of Leſbos, 454. Alceus writes ae 
. againlit him, ibid. 


N. 


N. by by whom invented, 476. 
Nartefis, the temple of, 417. 

Nawptins, king of Eura, wrecks the Grecian fleet, 535. 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes eſcaping, he drowns himſelf, e 
Naxians, whence, 482. Their government, 483, 
Treachery to the Perſians, * Join the A 5 2 in 
the Peloponneſian war, ibid. Oppreſſed by the Rhadians, 


i lid. 

Nazos, iſland, deſcribed, 481. Its excellent wines, 764. 
Taken by Dionyſus, 571. 8 482. Ca- 

riant, ibid. Invaded by Ariftagoras, 4 Subdued by 

the Perfians, 484. By 2 the Athenians, #3 


Naxus, the fon of Palemon, reigns in Naxvs, 482- 
= of that iſland, 483. 
eapaphes, in Cyprus, deſcribed, 
Neapolis, one of the four quarters of Syracuſe, 74. When 
added to it, 75. 
Negropont, Eubea why ſo called, 533. 
Neleus, a river in Eubea, 535. 
Neptune, why worſhipped at Tenos, 493- 
Neritus mount, where ſituate, 524. 
Neftus, a river in Macedon, 562. 
Nicander king of Cos, 453: 
Nicaria, vide Icaria, 4 
Nicolaus the Syracuſian's 8 in favour of the Atbe- 
en priſoners, 133, & ſeq." 
Nicias ſent into Sicify, 116. Surpriſes Olympicum, 119. 
And Epipole, 120. Driven out by Gylippus, 123. 
feated at ſea, 124. Frighted by a lunar eclipſe, 126. De- 
feated again, 128, & ſeq. Outwitted by Hermocrates, 
129, & ſeq. Greatly diſtreſſed, x30, & ſeq. Sur- 
renders to Gylippus, 132. Condemned to death, 135. 
i wit, his untimely pleaſantry, 297. 
Nicecles, I. king of Copras dethroned, 403. 
I. his reign, 406. 
ing of Paphos and his family Kill themſelves, 409. 


' Nicecrates, 


__ * Ruin Ms . , 
- a 4 . « - „ 6s 
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Nicacrates king of Salamis, his noble library, 401. 
Nicecreon I. king of 3 "Ig 398. 

— II. his cruelty, 40 

Nifra, iſland, bon bes Gem Gar ako 469. 

We, furprizes Syracuſe, 198. Puts th > iis, 


O. 


Alt in Egypt, inhabited by Samiant, 441. 

0⁰ * . & ſeq. Makes peace with 

Ofavns unreaſonably oppoſes Merellus in Crete,” 388. 
Driven out of the iſland, 389. 

Olanus, a city in Leſbos, by whom built, 4.52. 

Olbus, the temple and hood of, 398. 

Oloeros ifland deſeribed, — 

9 '@, the caſtle of, 76. 


1 


0 mount, deſeribed, 
Gee invaded by 


the i . by 610. 
904 king of Salamir, 399. Revolts from the Pat, 
— — by Agathocles 
Opel m » 227+ 
» Tenos iſland, why ſo 2 
3 
Orbelia, the unte, 585. 
Oreos in Eubea deſcribed, 538. Taken by the Rhedians, 
PE} By 5 > 538. 
I of Aae, 608. 
— 2 city in Eubos, frowned, 


Oroetes treacherouſiy ſeizes and 


1 the tyrant Pehcrates, 
430. 


Orantes's treachery to Tirihazus, 406. 


Oraſanges, who, 439. 
— Delos, why ſo called, 


— 3 74 Taken by 


Otacilius, M. nr in into Sicily, 246. 
Qtanes ſent to invade Samos, 435. 
436. Re-peoples that 1 


His cruelty tothe Samians, 
437. 


+ Pachynum, 


TS ND EMI 
: - {T3 
PAchynum, a cape in Sicily, Now. Paſſaro, 71. 
P Pale, 4 aty in 22 355. Gino Paſir inhofpi- 
table Giants. ib. 


Palepaphos,. a dty in Cyprus, 292. _ 
Palermo, al. Panormus, capital of Sicily, 82. 


Palici, twin = gw * * the Siculi, 92, note. 
Greatly revered 1 


den the cup af, whence 6 called, 9, & nate. The 
temple of, ib. L. 


Pancratis, raviſhed by the — 482. | 
r in Macedonia, 556. '—— the mines of,. ib 
. 

Panyafus, a river in Macedonia, deſcribed, 561. 

Paphio, one of the four parts of Cyprus, 394- 

Paphus, whoſe ſon he was, gr 3 
Paraas, 1 of, where ſituate, c 55. 
Parian marble i. 486. 

Parians reform the ftate of e Blgfans, 49. 


Paros iſland deſcribed, 485, & ſeq. — marble, 
486. By whom inhabaes, 


487. 
Lande, 498, & leg... e power of 2 4 
Lo 


2 deſcribed, 486. Beſieged by the Acheni- 

ſeq. Subdued, 489. | | 

5 Parthenia, Sans why ſo. culled, 4186. | 
— = e of Minos, 2 incontinency, 379 · 

Patmos land deſcribed, 469. Di by the Romans as a place 
of Baniſhment, 466. 

Pauſanias king of Macedon, Go8: - Killed by Amyntas, i. 

Pauſifiratus invades Cario, 342, & ſeq. His gallant behavi- 
our, 343. Sent againſt Antiochus, 345. Periſhes through 
the "treachery of Polyxenidas, 2346, K ſeq. 

 Pelagenia'\ where fituate, 555. .. | | 

r ſettle in Crete, 372. Firſt inhabiters of Leſbos, 
452+ driven out of Attixa, 510. Settle at Lem- 
nos, * rder the Athenian breed, 12. 

Pelion the mountain of, its heighth, 561, | 

Pella a city in Macedon, 53- 5 vaſt ſtud of horſes, 564. 

Pelopidas ee ſucceſs in Th Thelſch, G 

For any a cape in Sicily, whence fo called, 69. 

Peltaſtæ in Macedon, their office, 579. 

Peneus river deſcribed, 561, H. | 
Vor. VII. 4 M „ Peparethu, 
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Euenus, 507. 

Perdiccas I. fourth = — 585. 

thens, boo. J — Dee 

oins 

His death and character 60 * 
Perea recovered by the Rhodians, 342. 
Periander's revenge on the Corcyreans, 

440. 

Perillus preſents his brafen bull: to Phalaris, 30 

Suffers in it himſelf, 306. oak a 
p. 2 5 Make pe with them, 

er fians ots, 399- peace 

402. Pa the 


Peparethus, iſland, deſcribed, 506. Its wine famed, hence 
called 
— ſon of 
III. S 672. 
Pericles invades Samos, T akes the Spital of it, 442- 
an 1 of 
fleet, 438. The cauſes of that 


war, 591, & ſeq. 1 Mardezius, ib. Put to 
flight by Leotychides, 439- 
Peſſuthnes _ the Samians the Athenians,' 441. 
Petaliſin at Syracuſe, what, 2122 
Petilia by len — 383, — 


* * of . Agrigentum, 305. 
death, 306. 
edc, iſland, deſcribed, 456. Caſar taken priſoner 


near it, ib. 
Pherenice, princeſs of Rhader, carries ber ſon to the olympic 
22 e 


Pher etime, Queen of Cp, driven. into Cyrus, 398. Her 
ion there, 76. 


recepti 
Phidou, the firſt coiner of money, 528. 
ry 1 SI * iſland to the Atbeni- 


e ee, e 
again thenians, him, ib. 

to defend Macedonia, Sx 

Philip of Macedon, wars with Rhodes, - 339, & ſeg. Accuſed 
to the Romans, 341. Makes peace ——— 345. 

Philip I. fixth king of — 587. | | 

Philippi, by whom built, 555- Gabel formerly Crenides, ib. 

Phi hides, tyrant of Orea, 544 


 Philiflus the hiſtorian, his „ 186. Treachery to 
| Dian, 187. Defeated at ſea, 195. . His perſonal bravery, 


Philacles 


15. Kills himſelf, 76. 


IN DE X. 


Philoeles general of Philip, ſent to ravage Attica, 8. 
Phocea, metropolis of 1 deſcribed, 34. Aalen by Har- 


34. Found 


rates, ib. 
8 2 
Phronima, princeſs of Crete, how ſaved from death, 38 5- 


5 


54. His laws and writ- 


ih. 


7 | 
Plato, invited into Sicily by Dionyſius I. 85, note. Puniſh- 
ed for his freedom of „ib. Invited thither by his 
ſon, 186. Poliſhes him, 187. Comes a third time to 


Syracuſe, 189. Goes back into Greece, 190. 
Plutarchus, tyrant of Enubta, expelled, 543 


Polemarchos, magiſtrate in Beotia his office, 24. 

Polyernys's ſpeech to the Syracuſians, 260, 261. 

Polycrates enſlaves the Samians, 424. Allies with Egypt, ib. Sub- 
dues his neighbours, ib. The adventure of his ſeal, 425. 
Sends a fleet to Cambyſes, 426. Outwits the Lacedemonians, 
427. © Outwitted by Oroetes, 429. Crucified, 430. His 


„ib. 

Polydectes, king of Seriphus, 477. | 

Palyzenidas's treachery to the AI. ane, 345, & ſeq. 

Pdhzelus, prince of Syraciſe, envied by his brother, 106. 
Reconciled to him, 76. | 

Pompey oppoſes Mete!lus in Crete, 388. : 


Patidea in Macedin, by whom founded, 555. Declares a- 


Zainſt the Perſiari, 593, 594+ Surrenders to the Atheni- 
ant, 600. 


4 M2 Preconneſian 


C. 


IN D EX. 
Preconnefian marble famgd, 44 
Proconneſus, iſland, deſerved, ” Whether the ame wit 


— ne GN — IM Joi 
s, ithynia, oins 
. . 
Prytanes of Rhodes, their office, 352, & F. 
Ptolemy Soter, Succours the Rhodians, 329. Whence ſurna- 
med Soter, 334- 
—— of . 41, & logs Kh hamkel = 
pad of Gayews 122 — 414, &, Kills bi 


57 
Pydna, a city of Macedon, 553. Bubdued by Archelows, 
Pygmalion, the ſtory of, 396. mw 
 Pyrachmes, king of Eubara, killed by Hercules, 541. 
Pyræum, or Pyræus, rebuilt by Adrian, 22. 
Pyrrba, à city of Leſbos, overturned, 449- 
Pyrrhic dance, what, 381. 
Pyrrhus II. invited into Sicily, 232. Oypreſſes the Sicilians, 
233, & ſeq, Forced away, 235. Defeated at fea, ib. 
ger as, ſome account of him, 431, O. | 


in of Epheſus, 47 
uince- Tree, whence brought, 366. 
Quindi ius L. ravages Cary/ita, 342. 


imo, 


IN D E X. 


5 


R. 


Res- a city in Crete, deſcribed, 368. 
Rhadamanthus, whoſe ſon he was, 373. His colon: 

ibid. Gives lawstothe Cretans, 376. | 

Rhea, a Titaneſs, 371. 


Rhegians defeated by Dionyſus, 170. Their contemptaous 
. anſwer to him, 174, & not. 


Rhegium beſieged by Dienyſius, 171, 174. Forced through 

_ famine to ſurrender, 175. 

Rhenea, iſland, deſcribed, 504. The burying place of the 
Delians, ibid. Strabo's miſtake concerning it, ibid. 


, iſland, deſcribed, 306.  & ſeq. Its different names, 


" hed. Whence ſo called, ibid. & Z. By whom peopled, - 


312. 
— — of, ſettle in Malta, 312. 


of, by whom built, 307, and note. Deſcribed, 

209. & K 311. Taken by Artemiſia, 321. She erects 

crophy there, i638. Er davger. of being drowned, 323- 

Hon delivered, ibid. Beſieged by Demetrius, 324, & (cq. 

Wonderful defence, 325. The ſiege raiſed, Da- 
7 by an earthquake, 3 2 i 


3145 
Rhodians aſſiſt the Athenians againſt Philip, 17. 
Cranes ſtates, 311, 339. Great mariners, 314. Their 
ernment, kings, . ib. & ſeq... a common- 
| th, 318. Join in the ſocial war, ibid. Make- peace 
— At Oppreſſed by the Carians, ibid. Out- 
| witted-ond fubducd by. — 321. Necover their li- 
liberty, 322. Surrender to Alexander, ibid. War with the 
Byxant ines, 337 fo os; Make peace with them, 338. 
War with Philip of Macedon, 339» 9, & ſeq. Defeat him in 
Caria, 343-. to Antioc 4- Defeated: at ſea 
| 345, & ſeg Send Eudamus with a new 
fleet, 347. Defeat Hannibal at ſea, 348. Rewarded by 
the Romens, 380. Complained — by the Lycians, 
351- Suſpected by the Romans, 352. Join with Raine 
againſt Per ſes, 353. Their haughty embaſſy to the ſenatc. 
354- Diqpleaſes the Romans, ib. & ſeq. Who humble 
them, 355, & ſeq. Lycia and Cori taken from them, 
- 358. Readmitted. to ally with them, 350. Invaded by 
Mithridates, 360. Defeated at ſea by Caſſius, 362. Re- 
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ib Declared free, ib. 


t navigators, 418. of Juno, why, 
Firſt builders of Be 420. 

government, laws, &c. ibid. &feq. Pi a colony in E- 
gypt, 421. War with the Eginates, ibid. And Mega- 
reans, 422. Inflaved by the Geomori, ibid. By Spleen, 
ibid. By aces, 423. By Palycrates, ibid. By Man- 
drus, 433. By Sylojon yy 3. Por orſake their country, ibid. 
Enſlaved by Zaces, 4 eachery to the Jenians, 437. 


Subjected to the pA 429. Revolt to the Greats, 440. 
Ally with Athens, ibid. Revolt, ibid. Subdued by Peri- 
cles, 441. Their various changes ſince, 4425 & ſeq. 

| Samos, 


; UCONOOOD EK 
Samos, iſland; deſcribed, 416, & ſeq. _ | 
— of that iſland deſcribed, 417. By whom 
bailt, 16. Its, rarities, ib. Taken by Pericles, 442. 
Samothrace, whence ſo called, 515. Deſcribed, 516. The 
pode of, dreaded by all nations, 518. The deluge of, 519. 
a t, 220. A free iſland, 16. 
amothracia, Samos, why ſo called, 416. 
Santorin, iſland, vid. Thera, 473. 
Sex poliſhes the Samothracians, 519, 520. 
Sapeans, firſt inhabiters of Lemnos, 510. . 
Sapphe, where born, 450. Called the tenth muſe, ib. 
Savor, the gulph of, deſcribed, 526, G. 
Car pedbn I. and II. kings of Crete, 378. * 
Saſen, an iſland of Greece, 521. Mentioned by antient hiſto» 
rians variouſly, ib. 
Saturn civilizes the Cretans, 381. 
Scandea, the temple of Venus at, deſcribed, 526. 
Scardian mountains in Macedon, 556. 
Scythes, king of Zancle, baniſhed, 438. Makes his eſcape to 
4 among the Maceds 
eal royal, ſacred acedonians, 
— city in Sicily, deſcribed, 8 1, & * 
Selinuntines war againſt the Ege/tines, 115, & ſeq. Se- 
cond war, 136, & ſeq. 
Selinus, the city of, deſcribed, 79. Beſieged by Hannibal, 
138. Taken and razed, 139. 
——— — the river of, 79. 


government, &c. 477. 
1 and,” deſcribed, 477, & ſeq. Ms for load- 
nes, 478. 
Seuthes mediates a peace for Perdiccas, 601. Mounts the 
throne, 603. 
Sicani, who, 87. Vid. Siculi. 
Sicania, the antient Name of Sicily, 88. 


Sicily deſcribed, 69, & ſeq. Whether antiently joined to the 


continent, 70. Famed for learning, 86. By whom firſt 
inhabited, 87, & ſeq. Invaded by the Athenians, 116, & 

x ſeg. By the Cartbaginians, 143 & ſeq. 161, & ſeq. 220, 
& ſeq. Invite Pyrrbus, 232. Oppreſſed by him, 233, & 
ſeq. Force him away, 235. 

Siculi, who they were, 88. Their kings and government, 
92, & ſeq. Various changes, 93, & ſeq. Aſſiſt Hannibal 
before Agrigeptum, 140. Diſmiſſed by him, 142. 

Sigæum taken by the Athenians, 454 

8 | Simonides's 
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Sms, 6 by whom bit, 37+ * Defaites, is. | Modern; one 
„39 Number of its inhabitants, ib. 3 

— EG — 5 
Seen, faithful to the Romans, 39.  Surprized by the 


Socrates courted \ 1 frchelaus, 
Solæ, al. Soli, & city ol Cypras, wy fo called, 390. 15 fl. 
» ib. 


Sporades, iſlands, whence ſo called, 
Stagira, a city in Macedo 
Hipparchus & Ariſtotle, 
ptr th print of Cave, "bs called, 2, note. 

* — 

E 15, 
Stones, their growth, ſeen at — = 
Strombolo, the iſland of, 1 
Strepoades, lands, deſcribed, gl. 
Sen, 1 563· 

| - tus, | ai the Athenians 1 againſt Philip, 8. 
as 8 ſeat againſt Macedon, *. | Relieves Athens, 


Sybeta, iſland, where ſituate, 522- 
Silla, ſent againſt Mithridates, — Athens, ibid. 

Plunders the Greek temples, 15. Turns the into a 
blockade, 18. Takes it, 20. His ſeverity to the Athe- 


nians, ib. 
S;l:ſon, 


INN. D E X. 


Syleſon, I. enſlaves the Samians, 422. 
3 — II. invades Samos, I & ſeq. His cruelty to 
n PS... 
Syracuſe, 2 is of Sicily, deſcribed, 74, & ſeq. Its har- 
bour deſcribed, 76. By whom founded, 89. Adorned, 
x00. Beſieged by the Athenians, 120. By the Cartba- 
ginians, 164. Surpriſed and plundered by Nypfius, 198, 
& ſeq. Put to fire and ſword, 200. Beſieged by Mer. 
callus, 2749 & ſeq. Viſited with a grievous peſtilence, 
5 orced to capitulate, 289, & ſeq. Taken, 291, 
t leq. | 


— 


| Syracuftans, their government, kings, &c. 95, & ſeq. Chuſe 


Gelon their king, 102. Defeat the Carthaginians, 100. 
Set up a popular government, 111, & ſeq. The law of 
iſm repealed, 112, 113. Tyranniſe in Sicily, 113- 
_ by the 2 115, & 2 The cauſe of that 
war, ib. i by Nicias, 119. Streightly beſieged b 
him, 127. Defeat the Athenians by land, — | 4 
by them at fea, ib. Beat them before Syracuſe, 125. And 
at ſea, 128. Force them to ſurrender, 131, & ſeq. Their 
cruelty to their priſoners, 136. Enflaved by Dronyfius, 
148, & ſeq. Revolt from him, 153, 155. Reduced by 
him, 157. Defeat the mans at ſea, 165. Crown 
Diemſius II. 184. Their joyful reception of Dion, 192. 
Declare him their general, ib. Raiſe mutinies againſt him, 
194, & ſeq. Surprized and butchered by Dionyſus, 198, 
4 -Inflaved by Calippus, 203. By Hipparinus, 204. 
Reftored by Timoleon, 210. Repeopled by the Corinthians, 
211. Their gratitude to Timoleon, 215. Inſlaved by So- 
4, 217. Maſlacred by Agarbocles, 219. Groan un- 
der ſundry tyrants, 231, & ſeq. Under new diſturbances, 
260, & ſeq. Recover their liberty, 262. Put the royal 
family to death, 264, & ſeq. 


| s 
Tale votive deſcribed, 467, T. 


Talus, reigns in Crete, 376. 

Taphie, iſlands, deſcribed, 523. 

Taulantii, where ſituate, 549, & C. 

Taurominium, a City in Sicily, deſcribed, 72. 

Taurominius, the river of, ib. 

Tauropolium, ' Diana's temple, why ſo called, 465. 

Telamon, —— bas Salamis, 5 31. | 
Vor. VII. 4N Telching, 


_ Tenos, iſland, deſcribed, 492. 


Terra Sipillata of Lemos 


I DE . 
Telchine, firſt inhabitants of Rhodes, 312. Abahden the 
iſland, 6, 


Telchines, an account of them, 


17, E. 


- 


Teleutias defeated by the Olyathi 


Telinus made high- prieſt of the infernal * 9s, note. 
Temenus, the fabulous ſtory of, 385, A. 


Temples of Greece plundered by la, 1 
ned its wines, 1b. 
Subdued by the Perfions, 493. Metropolis of that iſland, 


492. 
Tents, Macedonian, how made, 580. 
Teos, the ſtate of it, 41, & ſeq. 


» 5 


Teucer — the kingdom bf Solomis, 97. Made 177 Fir- 
gil 3 with Belus, ib. Introduces human fa- 
crifices, 3 398. 

Thales rophecy abut the * 

Theft w war with the Athenians, ** by them, 
ib. Revolt and maintain bes be dn de time of 
Alexander, 515. 


TR iſland, deſcribed, 514, & ſeq. 'By whotn inhabited, 
Conquered, ibid. 


Thearides made admiral by Dionyſus, 172. His deſcent on 


Lipari, 1 
Themis, the Gol diviner, 37 


Themiſon, tyrant of AR hel 

— plots againſt the 33 of Syracuſe, 263. Put 
to death, on information of Ariffo, ib. 

Cheocritit), Give born, 459, & 461, note * 

Deodorus 's noble ſpeech againft Dianyfius, 1 

Theodotus*s conſtancy on the rack, 255. Becomes head of a 
f. ction, 259, & ſeq. . 

Theomeftor, tyrant of Comes, raiſed to that dignity for his 

courage at the battle of Ptolemais, 439. 

Theopompus, where born, &c. 459, & note. 

Thearis, the name of the Delian ſhip, 501. 

Thera, the iſland of, deſcribed, 470, & ſeq. The ruins of, 
473: 


Theras, the ſon of Autefion, the ſtory of, 470. 
Thereans, their wars, 472. 


Thermeſſa, the hot waters of, 86. 

Thermeus bay, deſcribed, 562. t | 

Theſſalians over-reached by the king of Macedon, 611. 

Thefſalonica, by whom — 554, & F. Its noble ruim 
and preſent grandeur, ib. 


| 


Theſta's 


IN D EX. 


Theſta's noble anſwer to Dionyfius, 167. 
Dia, a new iſland, 472. 

Thoas, king of Lemos, 512. 

Thraſians, where ſituate, 564. 
Thraſo unjuſtly put to death, 255, & ſeq. 


Thraſybulus, tyrant of Miletum, his advice to Periander, | 


2. 
Thrafybulus, king of Syracuſe, his cruel reign, 110. Baniſh- 
ment, 111. ; 
Thraſydeus, tyrant of Agrigentum,, defeated by Hiero, 107. 
Kills himſelf, ib. 
the murderer of the king of Cyprus, 406. 
oni, a city and promontory of Cyprus, 391. 
in Abantis, built by the Eubæans, 542. 
Thurimas, third king of Macedon, 584. 
Thyrea, iſland, given to the Samian fugitives, 428. 
Tibites, ſent to diſturb the Bithynians, 338. Dies in his 
journey, ib. | 
Timo, prieſteſs of Ceres, her advice to Miltiades, 488. 
Cleared by the oracle, 489. 
Timoleon's averſion to tyranny, 205, & ſeq. Kills his bro- 
ther, ib. & 206, not. Sent general into Sicily, 206. Goes 
to Syracuſe, 208, & ſeq. Takes it, 210. Repeoples it, 


211. Eſtabliſhes democracy in it, ibid. Defeats the Car- 


thaginians, 213. Makes peace with them, 214. Clears 
the iſland of al its tyrants, 1b. His death and, honours, 
215. | 

Tribaſus's expedition againſt Cyprus, 405, & ſeq. Betrayed 
by Orontes, 406. 

Titans in Crete deſcribed, 371. 

Tlepolemus ſettles in Rhodes, 313. Made king of it, ib. Said 
to be killed at Troy by Sarpedon, 316. 

Tænion tyrant of Syracuſe, 231. Joins with his rival to in- 
vite Pyrrhus into Sicily, 232. | 

Torone, a city in Macedonia, 555. Its bay, 552. Taken by 
Braſidas, 603. 5 

Tremitus, a city in Cyprus, deſcribed, 3or. 

Tringcria, Sicily, why ſo called, 69. Deſtroyed by the Sy- 
racufians, 94. 

Triquetra, Sicily why ſo called, 69. 

Troas, taken by the Mitylenians,, 454. 

Trogilorum Portus deſcribed, 282, U. 

Trogilus, a port in Sicily, 76. 

Tunis taken, plundered, and razed by Agathocles, 223. 

; 4N 2 Tycha 
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Tyche, one of the four parts of Syracuſe, 74. Taken by the 


Romans, 284. 


V. 


Vun ſent into Sicily, 246. Obtains the ſurname of 
Meſſana, ib. : 
Venus, her temple at Eryx, 81. At Soli in Cyprus, 391. At 
Amathus, 392. How worlhipped at Paphos, ib. In Cy- 
thera, 394. At Cyprus, 396, Her feftival at Delos, 502. 
——= temple at Scandia, a haven of Cythera, 526. Thence 
called Cytherea, 1b. 

Vefta, the firſt builder, 371. 
Urania in Cyprus, taken by Demetrius, 409. 
Vulcan, whence the feaſt of him, 8 5. 


— rCigns in | Crete, 376. Why worſhipped at Lem- 
nos, 508. 


W. 


WII,. Athenian, in Sicily. 115, & ſeq. 
Carthaginian, 1 36, & ſeq. 


X. 2 


Xe, prince of the Pulaſeians, comes to Leſbos, and 
calls it Pelaſgia, 45 2. , 


NXenagaras meaſures the height of Olympus, 560, 561. 
Xer-xes ſucceeds his father Darius, 592. Disjoins Athos from 
the land, 557» G. & 592. 


V. 


Y Ear, how calculated among the Macedonians, 573. 
Youth, how cultivated by the ſame nation, 572. 
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Z. D 


Z Ancle, Meſſina aptiently ſo called, 72. When and by 
whom built, 89. 

Zancleans defeated by Anaxilas, 72. Invite the Samians to 
ſettle among them, 438. Expelled by them, ib. 

Zeno, where born, 53, 393- 

Zenobius opp reſſes the Chians, 464. 

Zeuxidas, prætor of Acarnania, attached to the Romans, 29. 
Depoſed, ib. | 

Zeu xippus, a partizan of the Romans, kills the Bæstian præ- 
tor, 25. Suſpected by the Theba ns for the murder, ib. 

Retires to Athens, 26. 3 

Zia, iſland. vid. ſea, 474. 


END of the Seventh Volume. 


Directions to the Book-binder for 
placing the Maps. 

A Map or Sicilia. Page 69 
A Map of the antient City of Syracuſe. | 74 


A Map of antient Greece, with the iſlands adjoin- - 
ing to it. £20 


A Map of the Kingdoms of Macedon, 7 beſaaly, 
and Epirus. 546 


